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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Several communications have been returned and left at our Publishers, for 
their respective authors. 

We regret that Lieutenant G.’s communications reached us too late to be 
noticed this month — They shall not be forgotten in our next. 

The history of a Young Author does not suit the European. We are not 
surprised at his disappointments : on the contrary, we should regret were it 
otherwise. If the productions of every pedant were to be encouraged, who 
would be left to encourage the productions of genius. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s memoir will be concluded in our next. 

Letters for correspondents will be left at our Publishers’ on the fifth instant. 
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MEMOIR OF R. P. KNIGHT, Esq. 


Rousskau has somewhere said, that 
the mind which is worth cultivating, 
will cultivate itself. The subject of 
the present memoir, the late It. P- 
Knight, Esq., of Dowiiton Castle, 
confirms, as lar as an individual in- 
stance can confirm, the li nth of this 
theory of education. In his youlh 
his constitution was so peculiarly deli- 
cate and feeble, that little hopes were, 
entertained of his ever reaching the 
years of manhood, llis father, ac- 
cordingly, would not suffer him to he 
sent to a public school, and had him 
educated at home ; nor would he suf- 
fer him to enter on the study of the 
Greek and Latin classics, his own 
health having been impaired by too 
close an application to study in his 
youth, for he was a man of strong 
mental powers and extensive learning. 
He experienced, however, the conse- 
quences of intense application to 
study, and was determined to guaid 
his son from their effects. lie was of 
opinion that the boy who idly lingers 
amid the scenes of nature, now con- 
templating the idle stream, and now 
%andering along its winding banks. 
Imbibes .silently, unconsciously, and 
insensibly, those correct and -unso- 
phisticated views of nature, wdiich it 
would be idle to look for m the schools, 
and which even false education cannot 


afterwards pcrvcit. That these were 
liis father's opinions we have autho- 
rity to state ; — that they are our own 
opinions we have no hesitation to af- 
firm. The observation, however, ap- 
plies, if we mistake not, to men of 
strong, mental powers; for with re- 
gard to narrow, contracted minds, 
they cannot begin too early to imbibe 
what little modicum of knowledge 
mere instruction can impart. The 
reason is, they can learn nothing of 
themselves, and therefore, if left to 
themselves, the inind continues as 
blank as a white sheet of paper ; nor 
can this blank ever be filled up but by 
imbibing the knowledge and senti- 
ments of others. This knowledge, it 
is true, is frequently incorrect, but 
even error is preferable to vacuity 
of mind. It is different with the 
young admirer of nature — he cannot 
look upon her with indifferent eyes, 
and if he look upon her with pleasure 
he cannot help reflecting on the source 
whence his pleasure is dcnvcd. He 
becomes self-educated, m the first in- 
stance, and the errors of teachers can- 
not bewilder him alterwards. 

During the life time of his father, 
Mr. Knight continued at home with- 
out receiving any other education than 
that of an acquaintance with his na- 
tive tongue. Before he allaiucd hit 
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fourteenth year, however, his father 
died, and lie was sent to school the 
following year, where he made a most 
rapid progress, and became a perfect 
master of Latin ■; but during the first 
four years devoted very little of his at- 
tention to Greek. Fart of this time 
he spent m travelling; but though he 
probably intended to make a more ex- 
tensive tour, he spent most of the time 
in Italy. In his eighteenth year, he 
sat down seriously to the study of the 
Greek language, with which, m a few 
years, he became: profoundly ac- 
quainted. He did not make study, 
however, the business of his life, but 
devoted his principal attention to the 
management of his estate, and his ex- 
tensive plantations and improvements 
at Downton Castle. He took great 
delight in hunting, and was a bold 
rider ; but to all other kinds of field- 
sports, he was totally indifferent. It 
is generally thought that we can dis- 
cover a man’s mind through his writ- 
ings, and yet experience is'against this 
opinion, for we frequently find that the 
habits and manners of an author are 
at variance with his writings ; witness 
Sterne, Swift, Pope, and a thousand 
others. There was little indeed, in the 
writings of Pope, that could lead us 
even to conjecture his manners, or if 
they led us to any conjecture at all, it 
would be that there was nothing pe- 
culiar in them, that he was free 
from affectation and eccentricities of 
ew'ry kind; but this, however, we 
know was not the fact. He had his 
whims and oddities as well as others, 
though he never suffered them to ap- 
pear in his writings. So far then as ex- 
perience goes, we should rather re- 
verse the opinion generally entertained, 
and maintain that no man’s mind can 
he discovered iiom his works. To 
iii*, however, it appears, that notwith- 
standing the apparent contradiction 
of facts, the popular opinion is still 
the right one. A nian does not al- 
ways shew his real disposition in his 
social intercom sc with friends and 
strangers. Ho may be at bottom, or, 
in other words, he may be naturally 
very hot and irritable, but if there 
be nothing to cross him through life, 
he may appear, and actually is, of all 
men the most oven tempered. In this 
case his real disposition is c oncealed 
from the world, as it judges only from 
appearances, — but it is different in 
writing — an author entirely forgets his 


habitual manners and habits the mo- 
ment he sits down to write, and gives 
expression only to the original feelings 
of his nature — those feelings which 
were born with him, which constitute 
his real and natural temper, and which 
are antecedent to the influence of 
habit and custom. The real soul and 
disposition of a man will, therefore, 
always appear in his writings, though 
both his real disposition and his 
writiugs together, may differ very 
widely fr~m his habitual manners and 
mode of acting through life. This 
appears to have been the case in the 
present instance. Mr. Knight pos- 
sessed of all men the most unruffled 
temper, and the greatest equanimity of 
mind ; but his writings are far from evin- 
cing the same placidity of character. 
Ilis style is bold, energetic, and impe- 
tuous, even in a subject, which, of all 
others, seemed most widely removed 
beyond the confines of feeling and 
passion, we mean his“ Analysis of the 
Principles of Taste.” Professor Dugald 
Stewart’s style is highly lauded by the 
northern critics, but it certainly wants 
the nerve and boldness that distin- 
guishes Mr, Knight’s “ Principles of 
Taste.” Mr. Knight’s quiet and even 
temper of mind, though it dues not 
appear in peifect harmony with the 
bold and determined character of his 
writings, was in strict unison with all 
the acts of his life. He was admired 
by all his neighbours for his exemplary 
conduct, beloved by all his tenants 
for his kindness and indulgence to 
them, and sanctified by the prayers 
and blessings of the poor, to whom 
he was a most liberal benefactor. He 
generally read four hours every morn- 
ing, and as many every evening, and 
gave the rest of the day to active ex- 
ertion, never being for one moment 
idle. When the weather proved un- 
favourable, he read all day, nor were 
his eyes less patient of labour than his 
mind". For the last period of his life he 
wrote from the dusk of the evening 
until ten or eleven o’clock, whilst 
he remained in the country, which he 
seldom left before Christmas. His 
sight was not in the least affected 
before he reached his twenty-fifth year, 
when he was attacked by an inflam- 
mation of the eyes in Italy, which 
rendered him, ever after, near sighted. 
Though in this there is nothing 
Grange, it appears still very extraordi- 
nary, that lu* should retain a perfect 
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use of them for nearly hall a century 
afterwards. 

His kindness and attach tnenl to his 
brother T. A. Knight, Esq. has seldom 
been equalled. When he came of 
age, he gave him double the property 
bequeathed him by his father. About 
fifteen years ago, he retired to a cot- 
tage, and gave up his mansion to his 
brother, with an adequate increase of 
fortune. During his parliamentary ca- 
reer, he never connected himself with, 
or received favours from any party, 
though he always lived on terms of 
the closest intimacy with Mr. Fox. 

In collecting the bronzes and medals 
which he has left to the British Mu- 
seum, he evinced the same liberality 
which guided and determined every 
action of his life. 

We have already observed, that in 
boldness' and energy of style, Mr. 
Knight appears to us to have de- 
cidedly the advantage over Professor 
Stewart. Mr. Stewart’s admirers, how- 
ever, may object to the term decidedly, 
and that some of them will, we have 
no doubt ; for the Edinburgh Review 
places him, so far as regards style, 
above all the writers that England 
ever produced. Our limits will not. 

{ >ermit us to investigate here at any 
ength, the truth of this assertion : that 
it is erroneous, we are as certain as 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. . Du- 
gald Stewart is tame, precise, formal, 
circumspect, to a degree of sickly 
fastidiousness. He is nice in litife 
things, and it is only in little things 
he attempts to excel. When his sub- 
ject leads him to examine some deep 
metaphysical problem, he approaches 
it with fear and trembling, and fills his 
readers with an idea of the importance 
ajjLd difficulty of the subject. He then 
b&ins to remove all the minor diffi- 
culties that lie in the wav, in order to 
have the ground perfectly clear when 
he grapples with the problem itself. 
He surveys it on all sides, marches 
round it and round it, and you think 
every moment he approaches it so 
nearly that he can keep a\Vay no 
longer; mid yet after having com- 
pletely wearied your patience, you find 
that he is still only going round it as 
before, and that he is virtually as far 
from the goal for which he is destined 
as when he set out. The consequence 
i8f that you begin at length to suspect 
either that he never intends coming to 
the point at all, or that if he does, it 


as ouly when he comes to the end of 
the book. In the first conjecture, 
however, you are generally correct, 
for he seldom gives his own opinion 
upon any question that requires depth 
or metaphysical agamen. The most 
you can expect from him is the opi- 
nion of some other writer, or writers 
qualified by some emendation, addi- 
tion, or sublation of his own ; and 
sometimes lie contents himself with 
merely defining their words, lest you 
should not understand them; but facile, 
est inventis adder e, Even when he 
ventures to speak for himself it is with 
the greatest caution and deference for 
the opinion of others, and the greatest 
diffidence in his own. He is eternally 
apologizing to those from whom he 
differs, as if he thought it an offence 
to say what he considers to be the 
truth, or that they held their literary 
reputation dearer to them than truth 
itself, and consequently would not 
feel satisfied with any man who would 
diminish it. In a word, Mr. Stewait 
seems always undecided,* and waver- 
ing, and gives his upinions with so 
much caution, and burdened with s 0 
many qualifications and conditions, 
that in the first place, you are frequent! y 
at a loss to know what his Opinion is ; 
and in the second, you could feel little 
disposition to set any value upon it, 
even if you did know it, seeing that 
lie appears doubtful of it himself; nor 
must it be denied, that he is fre- 
quently justified in placing no confi- 
dence in it. His theory of trie sub- 
lime and beautiful, or his disserta- 
tions on these subjects, are the most 
childish productions that ever were 
penned, as Mr. M*Dermothas clearly 
proved in his u Critical Dissertation 
on the Nature and Piinciples'of Taste." 
Mr. Stewart is therefore as cautious 
and precise in offering his opinions, 
as he is nice and fastidious in the se- 
lection of his words ; -and yet, with all 
his wonderful caution, he merely floats 
over the surface of metaphysics. He 
seems know his own weakness, and 
is tiierefore fearful of venturing beyond 
his depth : 

Degcnerea animos thnor arguit." 

How' different is the character of ’Mr. 
Knight’s metaphysical writings. He 
gives you his opinion without setting 
any higher value upon it than if it * 
never were his. He cares not what * 
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you think about it ; you may adopt 
it, or reject it as you" think proper: 
He cares not Which. His object is to 
arrive at the truth, not to. excite the 
admiration of his readers by nicely 
selected epithets, and an affected 
modesty ot deportment, Mr. Stewart 
makes little of himself, that his leaders 
may make much of him. He always 
keeps himself in your presence; is 
always referring to what he wrote 
before, always quoting from it, some- 
times in whole pages $ you are always 
pestered with that little egoliYfical 
that reminds you of himself, aud puls 
you in mind, that, every word you are 
reading, is from the pen of Mr. Profes- 
sor Dugald Stewatf. In perusing Mr. 
Knight, you only think of the subject 
before you. The author never ob- 
trudes himself upon you, except 
where he cannot help if ; where he is 
obliged to come forward propria 
persona, whether he will or will not. 
He has no regard for persons. He 
estimates the opinion of a work by 
its intrinsic value, not by the literary 
reputation of its author ; but when 
Mr, Stewart ventures to examine the 
opinion of any writer of note, either 
here, or on the continent, like a true 
Scotchman, he is instantly off with 
his hat, and approaches him with all 
the respect and deference imaginable. 
He is an accomplished man, and per- 
fectly au fait in little things— Mr. 


Knight despises them: Atjmla non 
cap it muscas. lie meets ail the 
dub cult ics of Jim subject at once, and 
bteks not to elude them by the evolu- 
tions and quiddities of Mr. Stewart, 
lienee arises that boldness and mas- 
terly freedom, both of style and senti- 
ment, in w Inch he excels, that vastness 
and comprehension of mind, and that 
intuitive power of grappling instantly 
witli his subject, and of separating it 
into all its parts. To enter into an 
account of his writings, and the 
principles on which he founded his 
theory of taste, would far exceed oui 
limits, — and we shall therefore con- 
clude by strongly recommending the 
following passage from his “Ana- 
lytical Inquiry*' to the attention of all 
our readers. The truths which it con- 
tains, should never be forgotten, 

w Critics have done nearly the same in 
taste, us casuists have in morals; both 
having attempted to direct by rules, and 
limit by definitions, matters, which de- 
pend entirely on feeling and sentiment ; 
and which are therefore so various and 
extensn e, and diversified by such nice, and 
infinitely graduated shades of difference, 
that they elude all the subl lilies of logic, 
aud the intricacies of calculation. Rules 
can never be made so general, as to com- 
prehend every possible case, nor defini- 
tions so multifarious and exact, as to in- 
clude every possible circumstance or con- 
tingency.”” 
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In the mechanical arts, and in 
every art where tiie operations of C 
mind are rnl brought i i • t ' » i-otve; ; 
he who mice requires a pn*l**'M luw, - 
ledge of tlir trade *»r :u t which 
he lias servi d liis .qinrcutii *suh*. ccr. 
always prodm*" a piece o. work 
equal at least, if mu snnerior in any 
lie has ever produced hemp* ; owl In 
the production^ of iniml, progressive 
excellence depends on a thousand 
circumstances, some of which are, 
and some of which are not, placed 
within the reach of the ari;sl or 
writer. Accordingly we find that 
the last, woik of an am lew is not 
always his best production ; on the 
contrary it fVenuently happens to be 
his worst; and in nor try, paiiicii- 
larly, excellence does not always 
keep pac* mill increasing’ know- 
ledge and e\ p'M’ieuee. The beauty 
of poetry docs not depend on the in- 
formation which it imp&it*, or the 
depth of ohsei'vai ion winch it evinces, 
but on the chaieebu* of the feelings 
and emotions which it excites; and 
as our feelings nr* Me r* alive to 
every influence in the happy ik.ys 
of our youth, those <hi\ s v. hen every 
object appears cloth. <1 in qnalitu*:i 
which subsequent cxpei ruiru pro\ es 
to be only the creations < f our own 
minds we consequently paint objects 
at that early age in more attractive 
and enchanting colours than we can 
when sober experience strips them 
of the light vesture which ijiiai'iirt- 
lion lias I brown over them. There 
is more poetry in the, productions of 
our youth, more judgment and con- 
sistency in those of our riper years ; 
and if is only where the soul is en- 
tirely the. slave of feeling and pas- 
sion, and suffers not (he colgl and 
sickening realities of things to ap- 
proach it, that the true poetic spirit 
can outlive the daylight of judgment 
and experience. Such soul% there 
are, however, but they seem to be 
divided into two classes of spirits. 
The more numerous class is com- 
posed of those that never reflect or 
think on the real nature of things, 
but always prefer to wander lightly 
over the surface of creation. These 
Wee your Thomsons, and your Bloom- 
fields, and all those who delight in 
E. Af. July, 1824. 


the description of external nature, 
who take their abode among the 
cliffs of the mountain, the wilds of 
the desert. #! •* retreats of the forest, 
or sip tlv :. ef;ir of nature amid 
auu valfb’s. rf 'hc other class 
of '-pirns arc ol a im ;v ardent and 
merg'd ie characte r : I ike 1 no former 
the) <!<*riglil in their voirf'i to revel 
in all the Ju\u'iauce of external 
nature, and vr*w with ecstatic gazo 
whatever is cairn! ded to win the 
soul to lory niuVnigs and mclan-. 
eisoly ihnhrnf : Suit a** they advance 
in :ve they turn InxePMbly fimn the 
comcmpl iiimi of external to that of 
infernal or human nature, that is, 
from the in .ferial to the immaterial 
or spii itunl w odd. The passions of 
their nature ‘-grow with theirgrowtli 
and strengthen w it h their strength,** 
and accordingly they become, more 
and more affected by the influence 
of i his circumstances flint attach 
them to. or a::rn .tin them from the 
individuals w ith whom chance ora 
more mi -.ring areney lias brought 
ihciu in contact. The science of 
human nature, i' * pn , »dou«, ulfec- 
tioris, sympathies, propensities and 
ant mat li it*s, become, accord ing I y. t ho 
snb/e.-t of their eontcrnpl dion. 
They abandon the lighter visions 
if fancy, n*id all the witchery of 
external natuie, to revel in the de- 
lights of feeling, cm. dum, and pas- 
sion. These are your Homers, your 
tihakspearcs. your 1? oils- i_«aus, ami all 
who enter into the soul t >f man, and 
are themselves affected by all the 
affections, and inspired by all the 
passions of the characters whom they 
describe. They.* poets are. in fact, 
natural savages so far as legunls 
their feelings, but cultivated men so 
far as regards their understanding; 
that is, they suffer not their feelings 
to be warped or turned from that 
channel in which nature originally 
intended them to flow. They w rite 
as their feelings dictate, ami their 
feelings are the same as if no influ- 
ence had ever been exercised over 
them by abstract knowledge or the 
philosophy of things. Tlii > clans of 
poets is evidently of the highest 
order, and their work** are always 
read with more intense interest, for 
c 
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the interest exeih-d by the happiest 
descriptions of external nature can 
never compare with that which has 
man and his passion-., his frailties 
and his virl ties to tii-ir object. De- 
scriptive poetry pleases when it is 
not flic subject of the poet, but 
merely an adjunct. Man must be 
always principal in the ^ceue.orfhe 
scene has no interest either in p ant- 
ing or in poetry. 

To which of these two rko-cs 
Lord Byron belongs, it is difiicult 
to say. That man is always tlio sub- 
ject of liis theme, can only be 
doubted by those who have never 
crused bis works; but unhappily 
e is himself the man, and the only 
man, whom he describes, lie has 
drawn all his knowledge of man 
from his own feelings, and bis own 
disposition, tie could commune 
only with himself, and therefore he 
knew the rest of mankind only iu 
the abstract, lie makes all bis cha- 
racters speak and act as he would 
speak and act himself, if he were in 
the situation in which he places 
them. Childe Harold is Lord By- 
ron all over— so is the Corsair — so is 
Cain — so is Don Juan. He was of 
too stubborn a mould to enter into 
the feelings of others, and therefore 
he could invent no character, but 
what formed an obscure portrait of 
himself. Hence he could never at- 
tempt a poem, or, at. least, he would 
attempt it in vain, that required a 
diversity of character. He bad too 
great a contempt for mankind to 
become acquainted with them. He 
hated their virtues : he mocked their 
innocence. Ue took up a character 
as a mere plaything; he brouglU 
Childe Harold forward whenever 
il suited his whim, or rather to shew 
that he was not writing about no- 
thing — that he was telling something 
like a story ; but he hardly appears 
when he is dismissed, that the poet 
may indulge in his own reveries, and 
write what has no more relation to 
Childe Harold, than Childe Harold 
has to Achilles. Accordingly we 
take no interest in his characters, 
because he takes no interest in them 
himself. He sometimes turns round 
upon them as a fop does upon his 
lackey, .to see if he is close behind 
him; but he uerer identifies him- 
self with their feelings or sympa- 
thies* He looks upon himself as a 


Hod. and on the rest of maukind 
with superlative contempt. But it 
will be said, tlmt this is a proof of 
conscious greatness. Aye, no doubt 
there is some such consciousness 
about some such men ; but is be 
who believes himself great virtually 
wind In* believes himself to be? If 
so, every top, every dandy, and jack 
pudding, is as gre«d as Lord Byron 
himself, for they look upon them- 
selves with the greatest compla- 
cency, and not only think them- 
selves supeiior to the rest of mam- 
kind, but think it absolute imperti- 
nence in any man to set himself 
upon a par with them. Great and 
mighty men, if you knew that your 
pride was the result of your igno- 
rance and impudence combined, you 
would, no doubt, think more hum- 
bly oh yourselves; but if you wish 
to be informed it is necessary you 
should know that the truly great 
man is he who assumes no authority 
over his inferiors, and suffers no 
prel ended superior to assume an 
authority over him — who believes 
himself to be made of the same 
mould with the rest of mankind, 
and to be neither better nor worse, 
but as he is rendered so by his own 
unborrowed, un transmit ted virtues, 
those virtues which fortune can nei- 
ther give nor destroy. The greatness 
and the vii lues of every individual 
depend upon himself, and are com- 
pletely placed within his power: 
from adventitious circumstances, 
from the mere accident of being a 
peer, a duke, or an emperor, he can 
claim no merit. He was not acces- 
sary to (lie act by which he became 
their descendant, and can therefore 
derive no merit from that to which 
he was not accessary. 

tf Worth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow ; M 

Or to pfrase it in the language of 
the Latin poet: — 

No bit etas sola est atque umca virtus. 

The pdel who can only form, create, 
invent, devise, or bring into life and 
being such characters as neither him- 
self nor his readers can love or hale, 
must not pretend to have any ac- 
quaintance with human nature. la 
poetry a half and half sort of cha- 
racter Is intolerable: he is a corav 
plete bore. To attract our attention, 
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lie must have a determined charac- 
ter. Make him black as night, 
fierce as ten furies, terrible as bell, 
give him the strength and stubborn 
mind of Ajax, the impetuosity and 
unbending, uncompromising mind 
of Achilles, or the hraverv and 
nanimify of 1 lector, m ike what you 
will of him provided you give him 
a determined character, so th.it we 
may know what inauner of man he 
is, and he is a fit instrument for ail 
the purposes of poetry. He mu‘«t 
have some lead ing passion — some pe- 
culiar propriety of mind, or of feel- 
ing, that determines the line of con- 
duct which be always pursues, or if 
lie have not, we look upon him as an 
ordinary mortal, neither bad enough 
for hell nor good enough for he .ven, 
but a (U leflant of the dull planet in 
whieli in; exists. This humble te- 
nant of the earth, however, this chip 
in porridge which you may turn as 
von will, is the only character which 
tjord Byron can draw, if we except 
Cain, and Cain was already drawn 
to his bands. As to the Corsair, the 
most that can be said for him is, 
that he is a mysterious being whom 
we know not whether to admire or 
condemn. We know not what man- 
ner of man he is, and therefore we 
are always on our guard against i 
him. We fear he will pounce upon 
us unexpectedly, and therefore we 
feel no disposition to trust ourselves 
to him : and yet we cannot altoge- 
ther hate him, for Ii» evinces some 
\ tv good and nobie traits of cha- 
racter. The worst of him is that, 
like a woman, he seems to have no 
character at all, ' 

Lord Byron, then, is no describer 
of characters. All his characters arc 
obscure portraits of himself, and he 
himself hud no character. He was 
whatever the whim or influence of 
the moment made lum: he was the 
slave, not the con trou’ ler- of circum- 
stances. He would therefore vainly 
have attempted to write the Iliad, 
ASneid, or the Orlando l 7 urio^>. He 
'Could not create a great character, 
because he could admit no character 
to be greater than himself; and if 
there were any thing fixed in his cha- 
racter, it seems to have been a con- 
tempt for every thing — even for vir- 
tue. Hence it is, that though he 
makes man the subject 1 of his theme, 
kt can onlv describe such men as are 


unfit instruments for poetry. He can 
describe only such meu as we live with 
aud talkwith every moment and every 
hour. Hence he has completely failed 
in his dramatic performances. But 
when he speaks of man in the abstract, 
or as he .stands connected with the 
red of Iii-s aperies; when he describes 
him in Ins original or savage state, 
uninfluenced by the laws of society, 
or political institutions; when he 
di'scubes the revolutions of states and 
natious, lm is as sublime as poetry 
will peumt him,. for poetry can ntvir 
asivi.d lo the highest dcgice of subli- 
mity. We may write, it is true, in 
poetic numbers, but as poetry is never 
serious — never in real earnest — as it 
describes things not as they are, but 
us w e wish them to be— m a word, 
as pleasure is always lurking in the 
train of the me.stis, we must neces- 
sarily abandon the muse, the moment 
wo roach the lughoat degree of the » 
sublime, for heie there is a nameless 
awe— a sacred horror, that makes the* 
object of our contemplaMon too serious 
for poetiy. In description, however, 
whether, poetry or prose, it is difficult 
to give any ^cene such awful and 
terrific sublimity as to give it the ap- 
pearance of reality; and while we 
look upon it as a fiction having 
k merely the appearance of reality, it 
may be sublime aud poetic at the 
same moment Lord Byron has no- 
thing of the soft or tender about 
him; and hence it *is he cannot de- 
scribe individual characters, but when 
he talks of men cn watse, where he 
has only to describe them as men in 
‘ general, or as mm united in senti- 
ment by one prevailing or national 
foiling, he is then truly sublime and 
energetic. So far us regards man, 
however, whether he descnbe men 
individually or collectively, lie is ne- 
• ver great unkss he has something to 
find fault with— unless there bo some 
tyrant whom he wishes to trample up- 
on— some oppressor whom he wishes 
to scourge. He was bora for opposi- 
tion, not for reconciliation ; but if he 
describe the*extepal scene? of nature, 
we tjiink him certainly the happie>t of 
all modem poets. The modest, un- 
pre^umingv beauties of nature seem Jo 
disarm him of edl his, native ferocity, 
and, to lull the g^ant to repose It is 
difficult to say whether he is happier 
in selecting from nature her sublimer 
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or lier softer imogt.s, but he feldo/n 
selects a ay that 15 not impressed with 
one or other of these characters. Of 
the former sort we -elect the following 
stall i-M. 'ihe gioiijeot images which 
it contains are, JiAvtver, rat her pic- 
turesque than sublime ; but it is, per- 
haps, on that vay account, moie 
poetu\ I. 

“ The Lent nl crag-, by haling convent 
crow ijVi, 

The c uk-tiecs honr that clothe ihe 
Simirg) <W;>» 

The mount n in-11 loss hy scorching skies 
im brown'd, 

The suiiPea glen, whose snirdos shrub* 

must weep, 

The iend»*r.nz , uu, of the n.nufiled deep. 
The orange tints that gild the greenest 
lumg u, 

Ti’-o loi'ii'iiis thai from rhiF to vaih»\ leap, 
Tl>u v 1 1 1 ^ on l.igi, Co willow branch 
lx l .w , 

Mix'd in l, i»c nii ,r '’ty slviv*, v»ui varied 
heavy gl m . ’ 

Of milder mul so! ter images 
we give the fi flowing descnp- 
tion (.1 the i t'l ‘ stream that sepaiaCs 
Foitug-il i 1 ■ m Spam 
But thou between a silver streamlet 

And sCiuce u name dl-*.iiigmj»hefh Co 
breok, 

Though n.at kingdoms press its verdnnt 
s'u^*, 

Here lean- liie idle clicpi. -id on nisciook. 
Ami vacant on the rippling wine* doth 
look, 

That pemviul still Hvvixt bitterest foemen 
flow ; • 

For proud c irh peasant us the noblest 
i.ukc : 

Well doth tnc Spanish hind the diflerence 
kn»w 

*T\vixt is ji a. id I/isian slave, the lowest 
of ;.a lour.” 

He d» cs not pus? far, however, be- 
yond in** ouTifiius of Spain, when lie 
incviS with the Gnadiana, w Inch in- 
tpircs him wih one of the finest and 
suUimest oluisions that ever were 
penned. We give the following ex- 
tract fiom it . — 

“But ere tin* mingling bounds nave fur 
been p.osM 

Hark (.iiiadunm mils lib yertver along 
In sullen billow % mur miring and vast. 
So rioted am mat rouutki iys among. 
Wliilome up. n his banks did legions 
thron/ 

Ol Moor and knight, ir* mailed splendour 
drest : 

H^re ceas’d the swift their race, hern 
[link the strong ; 


The Payuiin turbun and thu Christian 
crest 

Mix’d on tho bleeding stream, by floating 
host* oppress’d. 

Oh, lovely Spain ! renown’d, romantic 
land! 

Where is that standard which Pckigio 
bur.., 

Vfijcu C.ivaT tr. mor-siro first call’d tho 
b:.nil 

That d\ M thy mountain streams vmti 
(jolhie gore : 

Where are llu>»o bloody banners which 
of yoie 

Wav M o’er thy sons, victorious lo (bo 
cine, 

And drove at lust the spoilers to their 
&hoie ? 

Red gleam’d the cross, and wan'd the 
crescent pale, 

While A flic’s echoes thrill’d with Moor- 
ish matrons’ wuil, + 

Teems not t\n Ii dii(y with the glonaos 
U« i 

Ah ! such, alas ! lb-* hm>\ amplest lato ( 

When granite moulueis uud when 
reeurcs Jail, 

A pia-am’s plaint prolongs bis dubious 
dine. 

ih.de! bead thine eye hum beat onto 
lii.m- oM'itr ; 

>Stvi how i he Atiguty shiink into a song l 

Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve ihee 
^ 1 eat ? 

Or mast thou trust Tradition’s simple 
tongue, 

When Flattery sleeps with tbee, and 
llistory r does thee wrong? 

Awake, ye sons of Spain ! awake I 
advance ! 

ho! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, 
cries, 

But wields not, as of old, her thirsty 
Ian co, 

Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the 
skies : 

Now on the smoko of blazing bolts she 
flics, 

\n,l speaks in thunder through yon 
engines’ roar : 

In every peal she calls — “ Awake! 
arise i” 

Sny, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 

Wueu her wur-song was heard on Anda- 
Jmu\» s.horo ? 

Hark .'—heard you not those hoofs of 
drbndful note ? 

Sounds not the clang of conflict on the 
heath ? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre 
smote ; 

Nor sav'd your bretheru ere they sank 
beneath 

Tyrants and tyrants’, slaves ? — the fires 
of death, 

The bnte-fires flash on high; from rook 
10 rock 
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Baeh vu Hey tells that thousands cease to 
breathe ; 

Death rides upon the sulphury Si roe, 

Ued Battle stamps his foot, and nations 
feel the shock. 

I-o ! where the Giant on the mountain 
stands, 

II is blood-red tresses deepening in tie 
sun, 

With death-shot glowing in his finy 
hands, 

And eye that scoirhcth all its glares up. in ; 
Restless it rOus, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar,— and »•'. its icon feist 
Destruction cowers to murk what deeds 
are done ; 

For on this morn three potent nations 
meet, 

To shed before his shrine the blood he 
deems most sweet.” 

Lord Byron has somewhat of the 
martial enthusiasm of Ilomer, but then 
it is only while he speaks generally, 
and without designating any particu- 
lar character; tor with no character 
can he, like llomtr, identify himself. 
In Fact, he can give none of his cha- 
racters a character which either him- 
self or any of his readers can admire. 
He is only great when he talks ge- 
nerally and abstractedly. He can 
describe any passion of our nature, 
provided you do not require of him to 
describe at the same time the parti- 
cular individual in whom this passion* 
is found to exist. Talking of those 
who fell on the plain* of Tala vara, 
how philosophical are his reflections 1 
on ambition, and yet how poetical. 

M There shall they rot— Ambition’s ho- 
nour’d tools ! 

Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps 
their day ! 

Vain Sophistry ! in these behold the tools. 
The broken tools, ihat tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dure to pave their 
way 

With human hearts— to wbut? — a dream 
alone. 

Can despots compass aught tiiut hails 
their sway ? 

Or call with truth one span of earth their 
own, 

Save that wherein at last they crumble 
bone by bone ? ” m 

Indeed it is difficult to say whether 
Lord Byron is more the philosopher 
or the poet, for he eternally delights 
to throw the sober veil of reflection 
over all the scenes and circumstances 
which he describes as in the following * 
reflections on solitude. 

SfThou too art gone, thou lov’d and lovfly 
one ! 


Whom youth and youth Vaffection bound 
to roe ; 

Who did for me what none beside ha?o 
done, 

Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy 
thee. 

What is my being ? thou hast ceasM to 
be, 

Nor staid to welcome here tby wanderer 
home. 

W*ho mourns o’er hours which we no 
more shall see — 

Would they had never be$n, or were to 

come ! 

Would he hud ne’er return'd to find fresh 
cause to roam ! 

Oh ! ever loving, lovely, and belov’d ! 
How selfish Sorrow ponders on the post. 
And clings to thoughts now better far 
remov’d ! 

But Time shall tear thy shadow from me 
la>t. 

All thou could’st have of mine, stern 
Death ! rhou bust ; 

The parent, friend, and now the more 
than friend : 

Ne’er yet for one thine arrows flew so 
fast, 

And grief with grief continuing still to 
blend, 

Huth snatch'd the little jov that life had 
jet to lend.” 

The most striking feature in the 
character of Lord Byron’s poetry is, 
that it has no character fit alb He 
never seems io be inspiiod by his sub- 
ject — never to have been prompted to 
engage in it by any other passion 
than the workings of a restless mind 
that must be at something, and that 
chose the present subject, from its 
having first presented itself- — not be- 
cause it was more peculiarly suited to 
the character of hisgeniu*. His mind 
was rather exptusivo and versatile, 
than concentrated and impetuous. 
All themes appeared the same to him, 
but to no theme could he bring that 
soul of soul which only a strong at- 
tachment to our object can waken in- 
to existence. He always governs his 
subject — treats it as he pleases, re- 
gardless whether his pleasure be in 
bar mon y with nature, or the funrla- 
menta. principles of criticism. There 
seems to be nothing in it. capable of 
captivating his affections — of deter- 
mining. or even influencing the views 
which be intends to take of i f . He 
sports with it as a baubiv — i play- 
thing to amuse tools and simpletons, 
for such is man ii> his eyes*. 

> u Poor child of donht «ud d^Mb, wh'H« 
hope i« built on rw*d».’’ 
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It is evident that he who entertains 
such an unqualified contempt for man- 
kind as Lord Byron evince* in the 
following stanzas, must have but a 
poor opinion ot himself, for, ignoiant 
as he wishes to make all mankind 
appear, he could not himself affect to 
be so extumclv iguouut as not to 
know that he was of the same sp ncs, 
and subject to the s me luhrmities 
with th it despicable ne« whom he so 
heartily contemns If, then, he looked 
upon him&tlf as he did on the lest ot 
mankind, what could wiken in his 
soul the npt desires, the hallowed en- 
thusiasm, the fine frenzy ot the pot t, 
who not only locks iqou him If as 
the noblest of aeUious sinks, but 
who bounds not his h< p s vut'i the 
brief limit of terrestrial ex s t m c> But 
let us sec what manner of being in in 
appears tu his lordship 

u Bound to the earth, he lots lus ej e to 
heaven , 

1st not enough, unhapp) thing to kiuw 
Thou art Is ibis a boon so kindly 
gum, 

Ihnt hem.,, Hi u wo ild be ajpun, and go 
Thou 1 no 1, siek’st not to whut 
region, so 

Un earth no more , hut mingled v\uh the 
skies# 

Still wilt thou dn im on future joy, i 
woe’ 

Regnni and weigh yen dust bilore it 

flits 

That little urn to the more th iu thou and 
homilies 


Well didst thou know — speik, Athena’s 
wisest s n f 

' All that we know is nothing, can be 
known/ 

Wh} shumi we shrink from whit we 
c Biinot shun , 

Eichlus his pang, but feeble suffcicrs 
goan 

With hi dii-boin dreams of evils ill their 
«>w n 

Pursue what chance, br faith proclaimeth 
best, 

P*ace wails us on the shores of 
Acheion , 

TLu io no furced banquet cl tuns the soted 
guest, 


But silence claims the couch of aver 
silent rest ” 

do us appears, however, that if 
Lord Byroqhad sufficient faith m the 
promise of a future lift — if he had any 
hope that reached beyond the tomb — 
it he were a Heithcn or a M hometan 
— * Jew ci a Christian — a limit triau 
or a Unitu an , — if, in a woid, he be- 
lieved there w ts any being who took 
ei gmziwt ot liumm ictions and de- 
fiecltim r tor demerit its just iwaid, 
he w uld h u exit lied all English 
poet^ in pot ti fire and ublimity As 
it is, 1 e is sufficiently sublime, but it is 
sublimity without a h>u1 without that 
firi m the absence o* which poetry is 
meie sounding bra^s, or a tinkling 
c} mbal His sublimity no e imm 
the va'-lnesb and grandeur of his con- 
ceptions, b it vastness of conception 
has no necess try alliance with poetic 
fire. Who took a w ultr iai go through 
the worlds cf "pace than Newton and 
Descartes 9 but who knew less, or felt 
less of the influence of poetic fire? 
In fact, they were, in this respect, as 
cool as cucumbeis But to render 
viMncss ot conception poe'ic, there 
must he a corresponding intensity of 
feeling end pis ion, to give it lift and 
erietg) This life and energy— this 
feeling and intensity, was not in I oid 
Bv ron. Wh Uever portion of it he de- 
rived from nature wasfxtingui^ludby 
scepticism. His cofhn seemed always 
pheed befoie him, but it suggested 
icHections very different fiom those 
which it su gtsted to the mind of the 
Romm cmpirui, who ordered it to be 
bi ought into his presence every morn 
mg To him U suggested all those 
imagt s of bliss that issociatc w ith our 
anticipations of eternal felicity; to 
I ord Byron it suggested only the drear 
and silent monotony of the ti mb — the 
unconscious sleep of eleinal ages To 
the chilling influence of this thought 
be became a victim, and all his writ- 
ings are accordingly marked with the 
c\ pifss emblems of melancholy and 
dtspaiifc 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 


** Semper hoooi, nomenque tuum, Iaudesque raanebanf w 

Viroxl. 


Tis done! thou Host cold md still as marble, 

And Grecian heroes mourn .uound Ihy bitrt 
IIis death-note rciched our shorps, slow borne. 

On muffled winds, sad, morning tiom alar } 

So sank th it star of mighty gt in us, 

And quern tfd its glory in the clouds of night. 

His lofty spmt is dismiss’d at last t 
Aye t and it soareth on the wings of wind. 

To scenes its magic pi n hath oil describ’d r 
Did ye not st.e that spirit disenthrall’d 
From enthly tie^, that mounted m the an. 

With oufetn till'd pinions blight md darling, 
Couismg majest>c von wide htlds (f r ihu. 

Studded with countless st us md sparkling genu? 
Then ndmg past the pi uiit uy spheres 
Till fn away, he sees with dazzled eyes. 

The glistening (mitts of that high abode, 

Where spirits join, and light is lo-t m light! 

Grand spirit of the lyie r whose final flight, 

At 1 ist hath earned thee to yonder heav’n, 

I hail thee standing on its e littering walls, 
la apotheosis of light arrayt d* 

Oh thou t whose ver* loud peal’d from foreign shores 
Rang m our ears majestic and Mibl me, 

Now loudly thunder d like the cannon’s roar, 

Then wail’d like** distant bugle’s plaintive notes— 

Now the shrill clarions piercing sound, and then 
Melodious warbled soft in beiuty’s ear! 

Are then, thy songs for ever ,— ever hush’d > 

No more thy fingers o’er thy lyre shall stray. 

No 1 never more f — Its silver strings are snapp’d, 

Thy hand lies cold along the silt nt tomb 
Where music strays not, o’er the mould’ung ‘dust/ 
There Byron’s nojde corse is stretch’d along. 

Stiff as sepulchral marble are hi$ limbs I 
Thtre ashes join, and dust is turn’d to dust* 

He is not de«*d! our Byron never dies. 

He lives full brightly in his splendid works; 

While he himself undying, soars away 
And ravished, lists to melody sublime, 

Where, we will say, his full resounding lyre 
Shall peal m concert with yon harmony 
Which angels strike to welcome ns to heaven 1 
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HZUgy on the Death of Lord Ryi r>. x t. 


Jons of the brave ! bt leav’d, illustrious Greek s* 1 
Heard \e his knell* sad pealM ah ng your chores t 
Aye! in the Iand,wheieon >qui Uotiki liv’d* 

Immortal pair! Our J3nti-b Byrou trode! 

Oh 1 weep his loss! your mighly adjunct weep! 

While he overlook'd, how qimklv beat youi hearts! 

How sprang to arms, and foi ih bittle gv-p'd * 

In mighty strength uprtax’d tin ta hhmn high, 

An<l stetp d it leeking m the luiki hgort 1 

Then mourn his death ye Gieeks » is In rots mourn* 

His death, who gave his l,fi , his told, » is all * 

Rear the high cenotiph, and mail U shunt. 

And 'grave, m words that b u n, his noble n ime 1 
Let future Greek 4 the bt ght tximple see, 

Andsmg h * ju usi, wli foi then iatliei» fo\ gut. 

• 

So when the sun h i illtrl his c'aily com«e. 

And gently glides I » rest rn ot tin's bieas*. 

Yet o’er the hills h l iv*s a lingering ray. 

And rivers glish n in his sj a klmg beams 
Solten’d and me (low’d horn the blaze of diy 1 
Yea! e’en the cloud* th it on the horizon lest. 

He gilds with purpit lustre , and then he s uks 
Slowly from sight, yet ceaseth not to shine. 

But lolls ifirin other htmi^pheies. 

And bught as ever, other worlds illumes! 

So sank great By ’on»s spVwhd sun, to rest. 

In distant lands rt splendint from tfai r 
Far o’er the seas and locks its luMue 1 j* s. 

And reaches British shoi x d "h . nc s mod gloi ioua here ! 

Now fly ye winds' to nil \oui quit ft rs fly; 

And b» ar his name w tli plorious adjuncts tai ' 

In softest c < idence mourn his blighted h« pe«. 

Connubial bliss, a father’s joy, — he hid them not' 

Exil'd from home, a noble wandiur * 

But, when ye come to tell the splendid tale 
Of Byron'b glory, — nse then all ye winds ! 

Bathe them m fragrance, fiom Arabia’s shores. 

And blow o'er sultry Afnc’s and sands, 

0*er rocks, and streams,— on whirlwinds wings abroadl 
Till Byron’s name resounds from shore to shore I 
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THE PLEASURES OK PERPLEXITY; 


on, 

THE DELIGHTS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


f Ours is « studious literary age, 

Ours is a land of book*, and we exmnl. 

In happy numbers, who make shift to read.” 


“ Oh ! that mine enemy would write 
a book. 1 * If it were proper to wish a 
particular evil to an inveterate foe, I 
would re-echo the sentence. Let him 
wi ite a book, says Mr. Ryley, the inge- 
nious author of ** the Itinerant, cr Me- 
moirs of an Actor ; ” who afterwards 
alludes to the brain-bewildering 1 study, 
which is necessary for the accom- 
plishment of such a task, so as to de- 
serve and obtain a remuneration equal 
to the exercise of time and talent it 
requires. 

It is not my present intention to at- 
tempt a delineation of the pleasures 
or pains to be derived from such an 
undertaking, particularly as 1 do not 
conceive myself fitted for the task, 
never having yet seriously made up 
my mind to write a Booh ; which, 
however, according to my humble 
comprehension, is not, so extremely 
difficult in modern times, especially 
if the word write be altered to that of 
compile. Whether my conception 
of the subject be right or not, 
remains to be discovered ; as I may 
perhaps hereafter be induced, or com- 
pelled to try my hand in writing or 
compiling a Book, and there have 
already been times, when I have expe- 
rienced a little of that which I appre- 
hend he alludes more particularly to, 

I mean the perplexities into which the 
mind may be thrown, by an endeavour 
to provide for the public taste, fickle 
and precarious as it is, in the present 
day. But if there be any true plea- 
sures, they are mental, and as there is 
no possibility of enjoyment without its 
consequent portion of fatigue, anxiety 
or pain, either in anticipation or reali- 
zatioh, 1 am led to believe that this 
very perplexity is productive of its 
pleasures to the author, is the nu« 
merous inconveniences that impede 
'all other undertakings, that occasion- 
E. M. July, 1824. 


ally occupy the thoughts, hopes, and 
wishes of mankind, tend to enhance 
the value of their accomplishment. 

In pursuance of a subject the very 
title of which implies perplexity, 
though of a pleasurable nature, I 
would willingly avoid imparting to 
my reader any of the former, while I 
would asstrcnuously endeavour to pre- 
serve as much of the latter as pos- 
sible ; since it is by such means alone 
that 1 can realize my expectation of 
participating in his enjoyment— for, 
•although there is a pleasing sensation 
excited by giving expression to my 
thoughts notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties and perplexities experienced in the 
execution, it must be acknowledged 
that pleasure is doubly valuable to the 
mind, when it is discovered, that what 
is done, has not been done in vain. 

Decked in my old Roquelaure, and 
the evaporations of the brain well- 
secured by a woollen night-cap, \ 
have seated myself in my arm chair, 
with pen, ink, and paper before me, 
determined to write my thoughts as 
they occur, without any decided ob- 
ject in view, or subject whereon to 
exercise 

“ My grey goose quill.” 

In such a situation, it is not easy to 
describe the variety of ideas that in- 
voluntarily rush upon the mind* — 

“ The world is All before me. where to 
choose.” 

Novelty of subject is an important 
ingredient in the compositions of an 
occasional lucubrator, and one of the 
leading requisites to obtain a patient 
perusal from the reader. This is the 
first perplexity into which I ana thrown; 
the multiplicity of writers who have 
gone before me, appear to have seized 
upon every subject likely to prove 
interesting— I take up my pen— 
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I lay it down again in despair — l take 
it up again, convinced that even this 
perplexity leads me to pleasuies of an 
unbounded kind, without immediate- 
ly relieving me fiom my apprehen- 
sions, that perhaps when I present the 
produce of my labours, the book- 
seller may conceive them of so little 
value, as to leave mein a still more 
perplexing dilemma, that of foregoing 
the pleasure of satisfying a craving 
appetite; for be it known — that al- 
though authors, like doctors, in the 
exercise of their professions, are fre- 
quently obliged to prescribe absti- 
nence, they are as little inclined ns 
their readers and patients to follow 
their own prescriptions; and I believe 
it will readily be acknowledged, that 
Authors have undoubted evidence* 
to prove that — 

*( Very good meat is cent per cent, 

Dearer ihun very good argument.” 

These reflections, however, though 
they may by some, be considered irre- 
levant to my subject, naturally asso- 
ciate with the contemplations of an 
author, while he is seeking tor a novel 
theme; lor though the pruetieo of rat- 
ing is as old as, or, for aught 1 know older 
than Adam, it is one which cannot very 
easily be forgotten or dispensed with. 
Hence its intrusion, notwithstanding 
the recollection that the ancient and 
^modern authors arc all before me ; 
that the whole circle of the sciences, 
and the improvements of art, present 
themselves successively to my uan- 
deiing imagination ; that the labours 
of the historian, the discoveries oi the 
philosopher, the visions of the poet, 
and the situations of the novelist 
dance through the brain, leading the 
mind involuntarily over the fairy land 
of iiction, through the labyrinths of 
thought, and the wanderings of fancy, 
until they at length calmly subside in 
the contemplation of mere matter* of 
fact; notwithstanding, 1 say, all these 
sources of mental pleasure crowding 
on the mind, the idea of hunger, or 
the want ot a dinner dispels ail the 
enjoyments 3f the wizard scene, and 
leaves but a bleak and desert prospect 
behind, which, perhaps, uould not 
have been resortul to, had not the per- 
plexity already alluded to, occasioned 
a necessity of looking back to the past, 
in order to provide for the present. 


It is true that, notwithstanding an 
agiceable exercise may, nay has, in 
the present instance, for some time left 
me a* much as ever in want of my 
original supply of subject; in addi- 
tion to which, that universal destroyer, 
old scythe anti hour glass, had been 
stealing a march upon me, in spite of 
my importunities, which added to my 
perplexity in no small degree, it is 
possible 1 might have been subjected 
to no .subject, for the exercise of my 
pen, had not “ Ky ley’s Itinerant,'.' 
which lay upon my table, kindly come 
to my hand. 1 opened a volume, and 
the t.rst passage winch met my eye was 
the one 1 have selected. Hcie was an 
cidditioii.il pleasure, really attributable 
to my perplexity; and as T have no 
reason to believe he can have any en- 
mity towards me, 1 take his observa- 
tion m good part, contenting myself 
with the opportunity he has alibi ded 
me of escaping from a threatening- 
evil, and sinceiely wishing he may 
never again have the necessity, (though 
1 cannot help thinking he delights in 
it) lo write a Booh ; at the same time 
I am free lo acknowledge the plea- 
sures I lfctv r e derived from the perusal of 
what has already escaped from his pen. 

There is a wide distinction to be 
made between the author who is cotu- 
. pulled by necessity to write a Booh y 
ancl he who, possessing all that worldly 
wealth requires, as to health and 
comfort, takes up. his pen at leisure, 
and writes merely to amuse himself. 
The former is fully aware that — 

“ Those who live to please, must 
please to live.” 

While the latter, feeling sufficiently 
prepared for all the exigencies of life, 
does not depend for his daily support 
upon the opinions of the critic, nor 
the ever varying taste of the public ; 
and although each may have that bub- 
ble fame in view, the one is strong 
and able to pursue his object, when, 
and how he phases; the other like a 
race-hone or hunter, requires constant 
care ayd attention, and occasionally 
judicious training for the chace. In 
the la^t case the perplexities are abun- 
dant, the pleasures of execution are 
equally numerous. 

There arc, however, perplexities of a 
nature which 1 have not yet alluded to, 
of which, unfortunately, lean produce 
many proofs; residing as I do— not at 
the court end— but at the end of a 
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eourt, and occupying the most airy 
situation in the house, being the up- 
per story, or attic, which, be it known, 
I have chosen both for health and con- 
venience, though certainly not for 
prospects. I am frequently subjected 
to have my story cut short bv the un- 
genteel intrusion of a noisy landlady, 
or an importunate creditor, who, not- 
withstanding the sublimity of my 
ideas, and the vast importance ofiimc, 
are inclined to annihilate the iorruer, 
and exhaust the latter, by the intro- 
duction of perplexing subjects alto- 
gether foreign to what I have in hand ; 
nor, can I, at all times, rid myself of 
such vociferous intruders by my most 
earnest entreaties. The balance of 
argument is against me : they tell 
me my reasoning is not solid, that 
something must be done. I wish them 
gone, (fori hate to lie dmiued), in 
order that 1 may <lo something;. 
These are perplexities from which I 
cannot say I derive pleasures equal to 
the first; because, although the sub- 
jects may he varied, and voices of the 
orators sonorous, deep, or shrill, the 
amusement is not to be compared with 
the intellectual enjoyment obtained 
by a perusal of the productions of the 
ancient and modern writers, where 
the mind expanding, and the heart 
delighting, dwell with extasy op in- 


genious labour, fruitful invention, and 
valuable morality. And yeti am some- 
times inclined to think that even this 
sort of perplexity, though it operates as 
a temporary drawback upon the liveli- 
ness of my sallies, in all probability 
relaxes the mind, and refreshes thought, 
on the resumption of which, pleasure is 
enhanced. The scraping of a fiddle out 
of tune and out of time; the whiz- 
zing of a lardy gurdy; the bawling 
of bullad-Mngors match sellers, and 
the last dying speech and confession, 
have a serious effect upon my nerves, 
and have iiequently annoyed and pei- 
plexcd me, by distracting my ideas, 
and calling oil" that attention which 1 
have been endeavouring to fix on one 
subject; perhaps in my opinion, a 
usot ii J and l mportant one ; but lest my 
reader should think me peiplexing the 
one I am now engaged upon, and 
leading him to the consideration of cir- 
cumstances with w r hich lie may already 
be well acquainted, I shall conclude 
without risking his further dissatisfac- 
tion, with assuring him, that however 
perplexed I may hereafter be, it will 
a fiord me additional pleasure, if we 
should be so happy as to get better 
satisfied with each other upon further 
acquaintance. 

J. T. 


tup: birth day. 


'* My birthday ! — w lint n different sound 
Thntword Imd in my joiilhful curs; 

And now each timellie day comes round, 
Less and let* while its murk appears.* 1 
Moorr. 


ri Tandem fit surrulu s arbor.*' 

As I sat alone, the other morning, 
in the silence of my chamber, I sud- 
denly remembered that on that day— 
no inalter how many years — I was 
ushered into the world, amid the ring- 
ing of bells, and all those joyous de- 
monstrations with which the first-bora 
of a squire’s lady is generally greeted. 
My own memory is not sufficiently 
tenacious to record the proceedings of 


that eventful day; but, as 1 afterwards 
beard ft om my nurse, it was a general 
hoi/day in the village. My father, 
good man, w as almost beside himself, 
and, in the fullness of his heart, he 
ordered his steward to deliver, ad libi- 
tum , ale, beef, and bread, to all those 
whose duty led them to congratulate 
his house on its infant representative. 
It .may naturally be imagined, when 
the news of these extraordinary giv- 
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mg* out was bruited abroad, that 
my young squireship did not lack 
a blessing. And so it was for the 
deaf, the blind, and the halt, came 
thronging to the hall, where full tren- 
chers ana flowing cups rewarded their 
pious benedictions. The parish clerk, 
and the schoolmaster, were foremost 
in promoting the general thanksgiv- 
ing. The former leaving a deputy to 
superintend the ringing of the bells, 
and the latter dismissing his scholars, 
at the first intimation of the joyous 
event, hastened to the double duty of 
partaking of the good things so pfen- 
teously distributed, and preserving 
order and decorum among the gentry 
in the great hall. Despite of their 
authority, however, my lady mother 
having felt some symptoms of dis- 
comforture from certain clamorous 
sounds, which proceeded from the 
scene of rejoicing, the proceedings 
of the day were adjourned to the vil- 
lage, where a dance on the green, 
a huge bonfire, and renewed libations 
concluded the joyful doings. 

Year after year, my birth-day was 
celebrated alter the same fashion ; but 
the first anniversary, within my own 
recollection, occurred when I attained 
my fifth year. . Fancy wafts me back 
to the scenes of that happy morning, 
and though now declining in the vale 
of years, the sensations which l ielt on 
the occasion are as fresh in my me- 
mory as the latest occurrences of my 
life. How my little heart panted with 
delight, 'while my nurse, as she combed 
my curly head, and decked me out in 
my scarlet jacket, detailed the ar- 
rangements of the day. Mv young 
playmates were all invited; the green 
room had been arranged for our re- 
ception, a feast was in preparation, 
and 1 was to do the honors of the 
table. And then, the grey poney was 
to be gaily caparisoned, and yoked 
to iny little chariot, old Peter was 
to hold his head, and I was to 
hold the reins and smack the whip, 
as wegallopped round the lawn. Be- 
sides, uncle James was expected from 
London, and he never came empty- 
handed; and then,, aunt Martha pro- 
mised me a watch, and cousin Mary 
would be sure to bring a trumpet, a 
gun, or a sword. ' The morning was 
as fresh and as sunny as my heart 
could wish; I shall never forget it. 
Down I came, from the nursery, the 
yotpig blood dancing in my veins. 


and the roses of health budding on my 
cheeks— 1 ran into the breakfast par- 
lour to receive my customary kiss, 
but looked abashed and confused 
when I saw a large company assem- 
bled to celebrate my birth. My mo- 
ther, however, relieved my embarrass- 
ment, and introduced me to the stran- 
gers, all cousins and distant relations, 
whom I was told to love, and, my 
young heart being just in the mood, 
1 lavished my smiles and kisses on 
them all. At this moment, a carriage 
drove down the avenue ; and in a few 
minutes after, uncle James, aunt Mar- 
tha, and cousin Mary, were added to 
the company. After their blessings 
and congratulations were over, I re- 
ceived the more acceptable tokens of 
their love. A white hat and feathers, 
with a gold loop and button, set my 
heart in a glow of pleasure; this was 
my uncle’s gift. Cousin Mary’s was 
no less pleasing ; but aunt Martha’s 
watch — a real watch , crowned my 
most ardent expectations. How often, 
in the moments of my childish bliss, 
have I. sat to listen to the ticking of 
my little monitor, long before 1 was 
aware of its construction, or conscious 
of its use. I had formed, however, 
some crude notions about it. I fancied 
that its motion must necessarily imply 
life, and toy anxiety for the well-being 
of my little favourite was constantly 
uppermost in my mind. At night 
we slept together, but finding, alter 
a vain effort to make it share my din- 
ner, that it existed independently of 
such assistance, I began to view it in 
another light; and then it was that 
I felt my wits puzzled to ascertain its 
real nature. But alas! my curiosity 
proved fatal to my darling plaything, 
for, in a desperate attempt tp read the 
riddle of its existence, I broke the 
movements, and it never ticked again ! 
This was the first check to my infant 
happiness; for, till then, 1 knew no 
care, and felt no sorrow. The world 
to me was a garden of eternal sweets, 
and death had never arisen to my 
fancy, excepting, perhaps, that the 
occasional mention of his name, while 
lisping my primer or my prayers, con- 
veyed the idea of some undefined and 
fearful being: but when, to my impa- 
tient enquiries, I was told that my 
watch was dead, and coupling this 
intimation with its silence and want 
of motion, T, for the first time, began 
to comprehend the nature of the great 
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destroyer; and yielding to my child- 
ish sorrow, I wept for my favourite 
watch, as if for a departed friend. But, 

u The tear down childhood’s cheek that 
flows, 

Ts like the dew-drop on the rose, 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush— the flower is dry.’’ 

The life and adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe was the panacea that cured my 
sorrows ; and lost in the pleasant mazes 
of that marvellous book, l soon forgot 
my lately lamented companion. To 
return to my birth-day, a number of 
children of my own age were by this 
time collected in the green chamber, 
and I was all impatience to shew 
them my new play things, and com- 
mence our sports, when a servant an- 
nounced the arrival of no less a per- 
sonage than Mr. Scuttlem, the village 
schoolmaster who, in presenting his 
dutiful respects, begged leave to men- 
tion that he had composed an Ode on 
the joyful occasion of the young mas- 
ter’s birlh-day, which he hoped he 
should be permitted to recite in 
the presence of the noble company 
assembled. Young as I was, 1 re- 
member very well the *inks and 
titters with which this message 
was received: for Scuttlem was, in 
fact, the poet laureate to the family; 
the very Homer of our secluded vil- 
lage. His rhyming propensity was 
manifest on all occasions; and, so 
prolific was his mlxse. that his verses, 
it was said, would fill five folio vo- 
lumes. He was moreover, an indefa- 
tigable newsmonger, and there was 
not a birth, death, or marriage, within 
twenty miles that he did not com- 
memorate in ode, elegy, or epithala- 
mium ; although, as lord of the manor, 
and great man of the village, my fa- 
ther was- the most fruitful source of 
his poetical effusions, and, accord- 
ingly, there was scarcely an occur- 
rence took place in the family, from 
its first settlement, under William the 
conqueror, that Scuttlem had not set 
down in goodly rqetre. * Oh,*by all 
means/ said my father, endeavouring 
to resumehis gravity, € showMr. Suttlem 
in/and tell him, we shall all feel highly 
delighted.’ The words were scarcely 
spoken, when in stalked the figure of 
the obsequious pedagogue. 1 have 
him before me at this moment. His 
tall thin form, and his sleek and sub- 
dued look, as he bent his long back in 


salutation to the company, are present 
to my fancy. But why, oh! time, 
hast thou erased from my tablets those 
matchless verses which the poet in- 
dicted to my praise, and to which 
he lent the fervour of his eloquence, 
a9 with one hand pointing me out 
as the subject of his muse, while I sat, 
all unconscious on my mother's knee, 
he with the other cut the harmless air, 
to give force and vigour to his verse? 
Stop— I remember something about it 
now. My father, I know, was per- 
sonified as Hector, my mother as An- 
dromache, and 1 was the young Asty~» - 
anax, ‘the hope of Troy.* Yes — I 
remember a verse or two, 

“ Grant thou, Oh, Jove, that this young 
boy 

May live to lie his parent’s joy. 

Partaking, equally the same , 

His mother’s beauty -father’s fame.” 

And further on, 

“ Behold his limbs so sleek and slender. 
His flesh so beautiful and tender. 

See ! the dimple in his chin. 

Just beginning to begin.” 

But, alas! my memory is again at 
fault, and the rest of my birth-day 
ode must sleep with thy voluminous 
effusions, oh, musical Scuttlem. The 
poem, however, I am warranted in 
asserting, produced the happiest effect. 
The company were loud in their ap- 
plause, my poor mother wept for joy, 
my father was inwardly gratified, I 
was delighted to escape to my com- 
panions, and the poet received for his 
labour an invitation to dinner, and 
a guinea for the copyright of the ode. 

But why do 1 dwell upon these 
things ? Why conj ure up the thoughts 
and fancies of my infant hours? — 
Where are they now who joined in cele- 
brating my birth-day ? Alas! they 
are long since mouldered into dust; 
and I, once the young heir to the 
honors of an ancient race, blest in 
the full enjoyment of parental love, 
surrounded by admiring friends, and 
viewing life as a lover views his mis- 
tress, in whom he has centred all his 
future hopes, am now a lonely insu- 
lated being, whom nobody knows, 
and for whom no mortal cares. The 
flush of hope, the dream of fancy, 
and the bliss of requited love, have 
all passed from me; they vanished 
with the objects by which they were 
excited ; yet I am no misanthrope : l 
shun not my fellow man, although: 
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I can feel but little pleasure in his 
company, for I have no relish for new 
faces, and old ones are no longer 
about me. Here, in the midst of a 
crowded metropolis, I live in compa- 
rative solitude: and thus I verify the 
maxim, 

“ Magna civitas, mngna solitude.” 

1 walk forth into the streets, and min- 
gle with the moving multitude, yet 
l rarely meet with one amongst the 
million to whom I am known, or 
whose facel recognise. I am literally 
* a Hermit in London.” Perhaps, the 
fanciful writer who has borrowed that 
title, was not aware that such a cha- 


racter existed. My little chamber is 
to me a palace: my antiquated chair 
is the only throne that I covet: my 
pen is my sceptre, and my books arc 
my privy counsellors. I commune 
with the sages of other times, and 
seldom do I fail to draw amusement, or 
instruction, from their hallowed re- 
lics. As hope was the polar star of 
my youth, so is memory the chief 
consolation of my age. I have nothing 
left to cheer my luture path, but I 
banquet on the scenes that are past. 
If the reminiscences of an old man 
shall continue to be acceptable, you 
may expect, Mr. Editor, to hear occa- 
sionally from- G. L. A. 


TO EUGENIO LEAVING ENGLAND. 

Unfurl thy sail 

Thou wanderer, and drop thy anchor where 
Thy wayward wishes tend. The bud, the leaf, 

The hills, the vales, the woods, the streams, the lays 
Of earth are all before thee. Exquisite- 
Most exquisite that loveliness must be 
Which triumphs o’er satiety, and grows 
More valued from possession. Thou wilt lind 
The orange and the rich pomegranate glow 
Like gold Hesperian, and the deep-hued flowers 
That light their tints at zenith suns shall rise 
Upon thy ravish'd sight. Hut not for thee 
Shall plains that pine beneath the noon-day blaze. 

Spread soft the fair unfading fragrant sward 
Of thy unrivall'd England : not for thee 
Shall breathe the breeze that gives to beauty's cheek 
Its bloom — to life its pulse. Pursue thy course 
Around the wonder-teeming globe. To isles 
Of brightness and of beauty where the bird 
In all the colours of the Iris clad 
Floats proudly in the blue, unclouded sky, 

Impel thy bark o’er calm and glitt’ring seas. 

And in the glowing Orient seek for climes 
Fairer and happier than thine own j— for joys 
Voluptuous— balmy gales— and fruits that melt 
At the rapt touch-ambrosial food — and cups 
High foaming with nectarious draughts that cheer 
The heart of God and man. In bowers of bliss. 

While hues and forms delicious rise around 
Thy couch, and music swells and fragrant winds 
Breathe overpowering fragrance ; spend the hour 
Thou restless one,— the soft luxurious hour; 

Yet often mid the burst of fierce delight, 

Shall rush the dear remembrance of mat isle — 

That sweet, fresh, breezy nook of earth which lies 
On ocean's breadth beyo'nd. N. T. C. 


Devonpori . 
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“ And art thou not/* she gaily cries. 

Drawing from over his dark eyes 
A darker lock, 44 yet flown, my love, 

44 To seek the bright-eyed maids above ? 

•• Oh ! no — I wrong’d thee to believe 
44 A moment that thou e’er would'st leave 
“ Thy own devoted Zella here, 

44 To weep and wail above thy bier ; — 

4 4 Thy spirit ne’er could seek the sky, 

44 And leave thy Zella’s here to die 
44 That endless death by priests assign'd, 

44 But not by heaven, to woman-kind , J 
64 Unless it be the souls we love 
64 Will our weak essence all absorb, 

44 As fade away the souls that rove 
44 Too near the fire-god’s dazzling orb. 

44 Yes — yes — for when my soul at heav’n, 

44 With thine, shall sue to be forgiven, 

44 Its every thought is thine so true, 

46 Not Alia’sself will deem us two. 

44 Then, like the clouds of summer, light, 

44 And, as the sun that gilds them, bright, 

44 Unfetter’d by this chain of clay, 

44 Through trackless paths we’ll soar away, 

44 Beyond the reach of tyrant sway, 

44 Of lawless lust — Oh! Selim, say, 

44 Say must I then indeed believe 

44 Yon wretch thy sire ? oh ! I would give 

44 The sweetest thoughts that dwell within. 

44 My bosom — but that all are thine — 

44 To deem him alien to thy kin.” 

The sense of undeserved disgrace. 

That spreads a glow on virtue’s face. 

Whene’er in aught to guilt allied. 

There blazoning all she fain would hide. 

Young Selim’s cheek, that instant, dyed 
With blushes, which too well confess’d 
What sullied stream first warm’d his breast. 
And o’er him flung a humbled air 
Of shame, that rather made him seciu 
The accused, than the accuser, there ; 

But soon resentment’s angry beam 
From his dark eyes, like lightning, broke. 

Still temper’d with a filial feeling. 

Their deadliest influence from them stealing. 
While to his trd&cherous sire h j spoke. 

44 My father ! — for thou still art he, 

44 Howe’er I needs must wish the other, 
44 *Twas thou did’st rear my infancy, 

44 ’Twas thou did’st love my angel mother, — 
44 But has the care which childhood claim'd, 

44 For pain alone my days prolong'd ? 

46 And was the faith of her I named, 

44 Proved but to be forgot and wronged? 



« Thou gav’st me life— I fearn too late, 

44 ’Twas but to work that life’s undoing, 

“ As tyrants load the wretch they hate 
44 With gifts that surely bring them ruin, 

“ No ingrate I — My every deed 
44 Has thank'd thee for the bitter boon, 

44 Once deem’d so lair; — ’Tits not a moon 
44 Since all around us saw me bleed, 

44 In battle fray ; and thine the meed, — 

44 I gather’d no joy from the pitiless hour 
44 When Osman’s turrets o’er me blazed, 

44 1 triumph’d not over the prostrate tower, 

44 My duteous hand for thee hath razed - f 
44 And— deeming mine one spotless pearl,— 
44 Left conquest’s gaudier gems to thee ; 

44 1 wish’d but for yon lovely girl, 

44 To thee as nought, though all to me, — 

44 For blush there not in yon recesses 
44 Unmurmuring slaves to thy caresses, 

44 An Eden of beauty — breathing forms 
44 Lovely as if the fire that warms 
44 Less sordid breasts, from theirs had flown, 
44 To light the outward bloom alone ? 

44 *Tis true, thou never there wilt find, 

44 One free fond heart to thee resign'd, 

44 And owning none but passion’s claim ; 

44 But such, alas ! was not thy aim, 

44 Or never wouldst thou covet one 
44 Whose troth was plighted to thy son ; 

44 Whose faith, if broken, would but prove, 

44 How little thou mightst trust her love,” 

Old Ali’s look was fix’d and deadly. 

Yet its expression flashed not dreadly; 

And his harsh features for a while 
E’en veil’d their fierceness with a smile. 

As rugged ores in burning take 
The glassy smoothness of the lake. 

’Tis easier far to turn aside 

The flood of passion from its course. 

Than check at once the rushing tide. 

Or choke it in its gushing source. 

Easier to wear a face of gladness. 

Than smooth to calm a brow of sadness. 

In sooth there beam’d a grim delight 
In his sunk eye-ball’s lurid light. 

When, as the voice of Selim ceased. 

At the blank .awful silence starting 
He first perceived he was address’d. 

As meteors are not seen till parting,, — 

And raised his head from off his breast. 

Some thought a gleam of joy had shed. 

On the madd’ning fumes ofc.his aged brain. 
As the mists that curtain the torrent’s bed. 
Are ting’d with a rainbow’s heavenly stain. 
44 Well, well, — the maid is thine,” he cried, , 
And smiling strove his pangs to hide, — 

44 On one condition— ’tis not much. 

44 1 know I am not of the^young ; 

** And youth will only pair with such, 

44 It ill can bear the curdling touch 

44 Of bloodless veins, and nerves unstrung : 



An. 

“ Twas tolly, madness, to suppose 
* 4 The fire in Etna's breast that glows 
“ Cotikl burn amidst the Alpine snows, — 

44 That this green ivy e’er could wind 
44 Her loving arms, so young and tender, 

44 Around a wither’d oak-tree’s rind# 

* € Too old and sapless to defend her. 

44 No— take her, boy !— I read thy thought, 

« Thy gratitude may not be spoken ; 

44 Then let thy hand thy heart betoken,— 

44 Repeat the lesson I have taught ; 

4 - And if 1 now have made thee blest, 

44 If these fond arms have e’er carts ;\1 thee, 

44 And to a fathci’s bosom press’d thee, 

44 Refuse not this one last request.” 

A thousand sandals trod the hall. 

But noiseless, motionless, was all ; 

As if the gossamer, that wove. 

Across the arch’d and gilded roof, 

Its light and mystic web above. 

Working- from hindrance far aloof, 

Lone artificer of the a:r. 

Had been the only inmate there. 

You might have heard even the breath-drops fall. 
Trickling down the sides of the crowded hall ^ 
For nothing besides the stillness broke. 

Till Ali gathering firmness spoke. 

44 Selim ! when in the battle's van, 

44 Thy heedless bravery urged thee on, 

44 High o’er thee wav’d a Turcoman, 

44 His sabre flashing in the sun, 

44 Which ne’er had lighted those fond eyes 
44 To view tliat maid, thy valor’s prize, 

4 * But that my hand the blow delay’d,* — 

44 Think not 1 tell it to upbraid, — 

44 ’Tis but to shew yon trembling girl, 

44 This arm she deem’d too weak to curl 
44 In amorous transport round her zone, 

44 Had still enough of strength its own, 

44 To drive this dagger to his heart 
44 Who else had torn your loves apart, 

44 Wide as the yawning grave tan sever, 

4 4 To pine in lonely pangs for ever. 

44 Now list,— 1 saved thy mortal life. — 

44 Nay, more— have blest it with a wife, 

44 Ay, at my own reft heart’s expence: 

44 Such boon deserves a recompense. 

44 ’Tis thine to make my life above 
44 As blest as, oh! may thine be here ; 

44 Then let not duty yield to love, 

44 That filial love whose force I fear, 

44 But with this blade whose point did drive 
44 Thy foeman’s down, and bid thee live, 

44 Release my son*, which then <vill fly, 

* 4 With crime unburden’d to the sky,— 

44 Un blasted by the curses dread 
44 That light on the self-murderer’s head, 

44 Oh ! shrink not to preserve my soul 
44 From the fierce Monkir’s damn’d controul; 

44 For know that if thy craven Irani 
44 Shun to fulfil thy sire’s command. 
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44 Himself, myself, will strike the blow, 

44 Arid quench the spark that Alla gave,— 

“ That worst of deeds men work below, 

44 Which leaves no hope that penitence may save, 
44 And sinks the guilty wretch in an eternal grave. 
44 But that which were a crime in me, 

4( Is blameless, virtuous in thee. 

44 A father’s mandate sanctions all, 

44 And makes the things we foulest call, 

44 Pure as the veil of stainless white 

44 That robes the mountains heavenward height, — 

44 Pure as those maids of deathless charms, 

44 Who stretch from heaven their willing arms, 

44 More kind, at least, though not more fail, 

44 Than her whose loss I hardly bear.” 

If in the surmy garden playing. 

Or through the shady pal in -grove st laying, 

A child espy some beauteous flower. 

The loveliest of its bed or bower ; 

In scent and hue, as sweet and bright. 

As those blest plants of paradise. 

That breathe the air, and drink the light. 

Of Houri’s lips, of Houri’s eyes. 

He bounds with rapture to the prize : 

But if around the slender stem. 

His wanton hands would fain despoil. 

Appear the serpent’s glittering coil. 

He starts, and, with a fearful scream. 

Sinks, pale and lifeless, on the soil. 

Such varied feeling Selim proved ; 

For when he heard his father’s voice 
Proclaim her his — the maid he loved,— 

And seal for aye his bosom’s choice. 

The past was drown’d in whelming joys - — 
Wild rapture flush’d his glowing cheek, - 
And sparkled in his glistening eye. 

His quivering lips refused to speak. 

His brow was arch’d with ecstacy ; 

But when he saw that bosom bared. 

Whereon his childhood olt had rested 
For death — and from that blade — prepared, — 
Which erst his own dark doom arrested, — 

And heard the monstrous boon requested, — 

To quench the spark which gave his fire. 

The son to strike, to slay his sire, 

And tempt lo everlasting ire! — 

Oh ! who can paint the deathly hue 
That moment o’er his features threw. 

Like the blue lightning’s livid glare. 

When, flashing thiough the summer air. 

It sheds a ghastly paleness o’er 
The sunset wave that blush’d before. 

With such a dye as only heaven. 

To ocean only, could have given. 

Some inward impulse loosed his arm, 

Which twined around young Zella’s waist. 

And half upheld her — half embraced ; 

At once her face had lost its charm. 

To him there seem’d a lurking fiend. 

Behind each angel feature screen'd. 

To tempt him to the darkest deed 
That ever crimson’d scimeter. 



Or blacken'd soul of Moslem creed : 

But, oh f that wish from her was far, 

No soft, seducing languor shone 
From oul the lids of that large eye 
Which, fix’d as if of sculptured stone. 
Seem'd reckless what was passing by ; 
Horror had oped those coverings wide. 

As at the stilly dead of night 
The curtain-folds are torn aside. 

To view some conflagration’s light; 

And such a withering, lurid glare. 

As oft the sun is wont to wear. 

When, scowling o’er the waters pale. 
Through darkling clouds, a blood-red veil 
Of heatless, cheerless, light he sheds. 

Such glare the eye of Zella sheds, 

Bed gleaming o’er the jetty ball. 

Like torch-light on the sable paJl, 

And changeless holds that look of dread 
As quenchless lamps above the dead. 

But Selim heeded not llie maid. 

Nor e’en the falling form delay’d. 

Of her erewhile he loved so well. 

Nor turn’d to raise her, when she fell. 

No more upheld by that fond arm 
Which erst had saved from every harm. 

Old Ali turn'd him to the place. 

And gazed upon her pallid face,— 

(As if he wish’d one maddening draught 
Of pleasure more to drink. 

Like those despair hath often quaff’d 
Upon destruction’s brink.) 

With such a deadly fix’d regard. 

Fie seem’d to hope, should heaven be barr'd. 
That angel form would still abide. 

For ever graven on his eye. 

To cheer him through eternity. 

When lost was every joy beside. 

He wildly clasp’d her powerless hand 
Which ill could now such force withstand. 
And prest it with a burning kiss. 

But Selim’s love return’d at this. : 

“ Forbear ! ” he fiercely cried ; the word 
Upon his lips still thundering hung. 

When Ali deem’d in that he heard 
For death a last sad signal rung, 

And raised on high his ataghan — 

But rush’d from out the turbann’d band 
That mute had stood around, a man 

Who wrench’d the dagger from his hand ; 
Then prostrate at^iis master’s feet, 

Wilh loyalty and reverence meet. 

Did thus the scepfer’d madinar greet. 

44 Forgive, great chief, a soldier’s daring, 
u ’Twas prompted by his love of thee ; 

44 Since thou art of thy life unsparing, 

44 The task to guard it falls on me 
44 Although thyself the enemy. 

44 1 oft have saved thee from the foe 
“ And still my bounden duty know.” 

A half-breathed murmur of applause 
Proclaims how many plead his cause. 
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Yet by its cbward faintness shews 
How tew their chieftain dare oppose. 

Or for his life their own expose. 

" Whatf rebels too among my slaves, 

44 As well as rivals of my blood ! 

44 For this may Sirat’s quenchless waves 
44 O’erwhelm thee with their burning flood.' 
Then turning quick, in frantic mood, 

He hurrying paced the marbled floor. 

Intent on one dread venture more ; 

And heedlessly his eye ran o*er 
The glowing features there inlaid, 

Of Mejnoun and his matchless maid. 

So w»U, so livingly pourtray’d. 

As made it seem a wond’rous sight, 

To see the placid faces there. 

Sustain, un mov’d, his maniac stare, 

And still smile on with love’s delight. 

Selim had set him down beside 
The fair but ill-itarr’d girl, and tried 
Each witching art that love possesses. 

To break the chain of fear and grief. 

By soothing words and soft caresses 
That give the heaviest soul relief. 

He strove to yield her breast a calm. 

His own rack’d bosom did not feel, — 

To pour on her torn heart a balm 
He needed most his own to heal ; 

For woman lightens woe by weeping. 

And parts with sorrow at her eye. 

While haughtier man, his secret keeping. 
Consumes in silent agony. 


ON RESULT8 AND CONSEQUENCES. 


The contemplation of results and 
consequences, which are the counter- 
actions of our actions, good or bad ; 
and in the ordinary course of things, 
without providential intervention as 
certain as mathematical demonstra- 
tion, is an advantageous employ- 
ment. Even conjecture has, in such 
cases, its use, and conscience whisper- 
ing to us on the points of good or 
evil, together with our collected 
experience from books, and from the 
great book of life, fumish ma- 
terials for a safe judgment of what 
we ought, or ought not to do, and 
present to the mind, pictures of 
results and consequences, as actually 
arrived. 

Every one is more or less affected 
with tne distemper of (he mind, 
called heedlessness* It generally 
makes its appearance very early in 


life, and unless judiciously corrected 
by proper alteratives, grows into an 
inveterate and formidable disease, 
until there is altogether a morbid 
structure of the understanding, fatal 
to every thing like judgment and 
correctness. The symptoms of this 
disorder shew themselves, first in 
little eruptions of the tongue, that 
break out in the wild, incoherent 
expressions of 44 Never mind," “ It 
don't matter? 44 What does it 
stgtiifg? and 44 / don't, core at 
length these appear more frequently, 
and like the confluent small pox, run 
in each other, and become great 
deformities. 

The first of these expressions 
44 Never mind ? is a daring challenge 
of consequences, which plainly shews 
we ought to mind, and of which 
truth, the results presently convince 
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us. “ It don't matter?' is a weak 
and frivolous lie, for wo are too often 
brought to confess, that what we 
inconsiderately said, did not matter, 
was most material to our interests. 
“ What docs it signify?" is an 
interrogatory, that at all events, points 
out one truth, that we are at least un- 
certain as to what degree the matter 
may signify \ but the ridiculous idiom, 
“ / don't care is the defiance of a 
fool, with the arrogance of a cox- 
comb, and seldom fails of a full 
measure of punishment. Pope has 
said, that we are but children of a 
larger growth, and the truth of that 
observation is proved by the childish- 
ness and imbecility of numbers, who 
think themselves very wise and clever 
people. 

I hippy are they, who instead of 
looking to the immediate gratifica- 
tion, extend their consideration to 
final consequence*. The man who 
lavishes the health of nature, would 
then deduce fioi.i the premises of 
hcedlcssness, the results of heedless- 
ness , disease, and impotence, Pc 
who lavishes and squanders his 
money, would view the scare- eiow 
poverty, advancing by rapid steps 
to wind* him, as the cut tain km fit ; 
•and be who loves indolence, would 
dread that vis iurrtnr , which fixes 
(mn io a spot, and induces a molli- 
fication of all those springs oi activity, 
w hicharc fatal to his advantages iu file. 

Demosthenes says, that the end of 
wisdom is consultation and delibera- 
tion ; and though his argument might 
have been more particularly applica- 
ble to matters of high importance, 
yet there arc tew actions undeserving 
of a thought. Perhaps Pope’s single 
line- - 

“What great results from trivial causes 
spring,” 

contains in itself a volume on the 
subject. True wisdom is that which 
•sees in time, what a vast consequence 
may be putin train from an apparently 
trivial act, but which forecasting is 
generally, and, unhappily, with the 
unwise, neglected; nor is it until 
after the fact, that they acknowledge 
they might have foreseen the event 
The prims minister who beat his royal 
master at chess, saw immediately after, 
that, the vanity which had made 
him use his skill , to gain the victory , 
only gamed him a loss. He went 


immediately to, his family, and told 
them he was ruined ; and, as he then 
calculated, he was in a few days after 
dismissed from his employ. It thus 
happens that he who aims at the 
triumph of a moment, defeats by his 
success, all his future advantages in 
life. It may be said, that we cannot 
always foresee , but if we own the 
truth, we must most frequently admit, 
that we did not foresee, because we 
did not look forward, but turned away, 
or aside ; but the most fatal of all 
presumption is that which daringly 
leads us to expect the results from 
vice, belonging only to virtue, which 
can never happen, however circum- 
stances may flatter us for a time, 
and which is finely described by 

Shakspearc • — 

“ If it were dime, when Mis done, 

That this hljuvv might he the be-ull, a ml. 
the end- a/ 1, 

li the assassination cmr'J trammel up 
the coiifiequeniv ’’ 

Now the 1 1 uth is, that when a bad act 
is done, it is not done with ; it is 
not the bf-aU, and the end-all; the 
consequence is not trammel’d up, it 
will follow, i( will travel on to the 
g;\a! final result, which swallows up 
all the intermediate effects in its vast 
tain. The parasite who had served 
lus pution faithfully m all his plans 
of vice and infamy, was astonished 
when he tound himself neglected and 
despised by him, and yet more 
astonished, when on remonstrating 
with him lor his ingratitude, received 
tn o answer. Though ice may like the 
treason, we do not. fnvp the traitor , 
and it is mot piobible, that his 
unworthy 1 nasi or was plagued, and 
disappointed by the achievement of 
his ohji ct.i. 

“Malum eoricfimcironMiUori pessimum.” 
“ 111 designs ilia worsi to lhn co.nriver.” 
In our consideration of result.? and 
consequences, our safety lies in this, 
not to look at the attainment of our 
object, but at what will follow its 
attainment; our injudicious move- 
ments may perhaps gain us a present 
advantage, and may lose us the great 
game *we play for in life, honour and 
happiness. 

“That great results from trivial 
causes spring,” is to the considerate, 
an axiom of use and importance ; we 
learn by it, that little attentions, and 
civilities, often procure us friends and 
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great advantages ; the instant may be 
productive of infinite good, or ntis- 
chief, the instant is sometimes every 
thing to us, the instant often decides 
our fate ; the small present is also 
often of great consequence: — there is 
a French proverb to the purpose. 

u Le petit Present fait beuucoup 

and the giving up of a small advan- 
tage also is frequently productive of 
great benefit ; the French say again. 

If faut perdu un Goujou pour pOcher un 
Stuimon.” 

Taking things in time, or as the 
English proverb is, “ taking tunc by 
the forelock,” is of incalculable ad- 
vantage. 

There is an anecdote of the great 
Lord Nelson, very applicable to this 
subject. When he was about to go 
his voyage, the last lie went, he had 


ordered his upholsterer to be with 
some furniture for his cabin, at a 
certain time, the man was a quarter 
of an hour after his time, “ Sir, said 
the gallant admiral, J have owed all 
my success in life to being a quarter 
of an hour before time , instead of 
a quarter of an hour after it ; that 
quarter of an hour has been every 
thing to 7)i c how different this from 
the weakness of the expressions, 
u Never mind,” “ What does it sig- 
nify.” 11 1 don’t care,” &c. 

The only situation in which wc may 
safely be regardless of consequences, 
is that in which virtue or religion is at 
stake, for it is then but the immediate 
consequence that we defy, which 
must, in the end, yield to that great 
reward here, and hereafter, which is 
never denied to our love for, and 
constancy to truth. 

POLLIO. 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN PROSE WRITERS. 

No. 1. 

THE AUTHOR OF « TABLE TALK.*' 


( HARACTER1STICS OF LEARNED MEN. 


" A thing of shreds and patches.” 

Shakspeake. 


Learning is the parent of pre- 
judice. It fosters the vices of form?, 
ft is a bar to the progress of genius. 
The greatest enemy of reason is logic. 
Art is the corrupter of nature — pure, 
unsophisticated nature. Like the 
deadly fascination of the Boa, she 
charms her unsuspecting victim with 
the dazzling glances of sophistry : 
while he “sips with nymphs their 
elemental tea” in sweet content, the 
“ gardener fancy,” beckons him to 
where “a fane in polished beauty” 
is raised in polished whiteness and 
Corinthian grace : he enters the 
domed hall— lie is doomed. The 
•• still small voice” of nature is stifled 
in the downy embraces of cushioned 


sofas, and his senses lulled with syren 
sounds, that M take the prisoned soul 
and lap it in oblivion .” The mental 
Telemachus of the Ulysses genius 
hears not the voice of his mentor, 
nature. Humanity is fallen. The 
same subtle fiend who tempted our 
frail mother Eve, even now erects his 
forked lightning crest in scarlet pride 
over its mangled carcase, crusted in 
the slime of poisonous hate. Liberty 
stands trembling aloof: the cap of 
crimson, that sat gracefully upon her 
wild brow, now rises upon her erect 
hair that stands “ like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.” Hope once more 
bathes her flushed forehead in the cool 
dews of heaven, as yet untainted with 
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the serpent monster's breath. She 
revives once more to witness the 
scaly glutton bolt his huge morsel, 
and spread his vasty bulk that 44 rolls 
voluminous” upon the flowery bed 
of human anticipations, which are 
crushed by the loathsome weight of 
the gigantic vermin. The child of 
nature enters the “schools” and be- 
comes a pedant — a disciple of art. 
By art 1 mean, not nature. There is 
nature in some kinds of art, as 
that which is salt may be fresh, but 
what is ficsh cannot be salt. Our 
iiist parents in their wonderous soli- 
tude knew not art — 

“ The forest glades in murmurs waving 
soft, 

44 The ever- varying melodies of birds.” 
The sweet converse with tlicir hea- 
venly visitants— the 44 voice and pre- 
sence all divine,” communing with 
their souls, was enough for them, till 
they longed lor more. The world is 
no paradise; but his lamp burns 
clearest and steadiest whose oilman is 
nature. Blubber may be brighter, 
and “ spermaceti for ail inward 
light" be more refined; but the 
44 light of nature, the subtle mental 
hydrogen, is far better than torches 
good — cheap at the dearest chandler’s 
in Europe.” A man without learn- 
ing is in this age of letters spell- 
bound. But were the Otaheitan 
savages fools, before the missionaries 
went among them? A man can 
play rackets well who cannot read, 
and paint a fine picture, who cannot 
write his name. 44 Much learning 
drives men mad,” and 44 of llie mul- 
titude of books there is no end.’’ A 
learned man may pass for what he is 
not: an illiterate man can only pass 
for what he is. Scholars write to dis- 
play their erudition : 

44 Of amber -covered Album justly vain, 

« 4 And the nice conduct of a classic pen.” 

Self-taught men write to express 
their meaning and to show their sense. 
The first argue with 44 smooth- speech” 
and flowing sentences; the latter 
with knock down blows. The otic is 
striving to vindicate his judgment; 
the other to convince. The public 
know this, and judge accordingly. 
In writing on any subject, I say all i 
know, and speak as I think. I stick 
close to my point, and am generally 
right — the world disputes this : so let 
them. I write to please myself and 


support my own theories. The pe- 
dants were 44 all in arms and eager 
for the fray,*’ when I entered the lists, 
and because I wrote in a clear, manly, 
sensible style, without resorting to 
dogmas or University 44 quids and 
quidities,” they took me for a savage. 
Their spleen and contempt were 
roused. Their self-love was affronted 
to think that I should 44 rush in 
where scholars fear to tread,” and 
they set upon me with their logical 
weapons. A fellow steps up and 
makes a pass at me with a glittering 
scholastic rapier ; but he met with an 
intellectual ioil : a double-edged argu- 
mentative dagger turned his blow, 
and bis bright bauble lay in shivers 
upon the ground. He found to his 
confusion that he had to do with one 
44 cunning in fence.” Muffled in the 
44 ink y cloak” of an anonymous 
scribbler, he slunk back among the 
filthy columns of the Couriei, or 
screened himself behind some gouty 
44 pillar of the state.” 

Learning would do people good if 
it would make them better; but did 
it ever do so ycl ? Independence 
shudders out — No. 1 remember taking 
a lunch of poshed eggs and a jug 
of homo-brewed ale, at a snug 
inn by the road-side near the village 

of , and the servant wench, a 

tight, buxom lass, with a pretty, 
round face, red arms, and black stock- 
ings answered my question, of whe- 
ther she had read a well-thumbed 
novel of Smollett’s that lay in the 
window, with the following pertinent 
remark, given in the rich dialect of 
Somersetshire — 44 1 coarn’t read, Zur; 
but 1 doau't moind, for folks a3 reads 
doan’t do no better nor them az 
doan’t, as 1 zee.” This proves the 
truth of my theory. 44 Out of the 
mouth of hinds and servants ' ’ will I 
condemn the age. 44 Beware, my 
lord, of pedantry It is easier to 
write an elaborate learned treatise 
than to churn butter. To do the first 
you have only to say what has been 
said before, but the latter requires 
natience and manual dexterity. It is 
difficult to do many things with ease. 
Any body can perforin what is within 
tiie compass of his ability, with 
some labour : to do it with facility and 
grace is the point. It is easier to 
write well elegantly than in a plain 
way, because the latter would pot be 
tolerable if i were not good. , This, 
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after all, is a test. Strip a courtier of 
bis gaudy birth-day suit, and put a 
prize-fighter by his side, and which i» 
the best man ? Both are nature, but 
one is so used to live in a world of 
art, that he is “not at home” without 
his dress. #< Oh ! nature, dear 
goddess, hear!” Let all who with 
cherubic simplicity draw the new 
milk of wisdom from thy multitudi- 
nous breast', lisp forth to the world’s 
sore ear, “ with d nines s' importunate 
pinches black,” the infantine accents 
of truth! May they fall like the 
pearly syllables of a fairy primer, 
not before swine, but as jewels in 
their noses — fur braver ornaments 
than •* gauds of art.” 

The disadvantages of learning arc 
doubly great as they aliai h to learned 
men. They stick like burrs to the 
broad sable tkufs of classical coats, 
the pride of the wearers, the jest of 
the multitude. Talking to a pedant 
is like reading a dictionary through 
•* without the meanings,” as the hoys 
say at school. You seek inhumation, 
he talks of polemics, lou might as 
well talk to a cricket-bat; which is 
a very substantial toy, and piomotes 
exercise. Rackets are better, and 
require infinitely more skill : besides, 
in cricket you may be bowled out. 
and at best only get a few notches at 
a time. But in playing rackets, on 
the contrary, it depends on youi own 
skill to beat your ad\ ersary 1 3- love. 
1 did this once, and felt myself a 
greater man thau the Duke of Wel- 
lington. To be sure b was with one 
who could scarce bold .i racket, but 
I played well, and vulhed my balls 
four times running. Meie scholars 
are of no use to any body. • The 
world would go on very well without 
them. Porson was one of the best 
Grecians , and a good fellow into the 
bargain. He transfused his genius 
inta a comment on Aridotlc, or a 
note to an obscure greek text. Dr. 
Parr and Horne Tooke, were men 
of 'this class, who were thrown neck 
and heels into Homer, and, strange to 
say, came out no wor>e — except that 
their brains were nothing but Greek 
letter^ like what, the printers call 
44 pi.” They frittered away into 
scholastic pencakes. There is more 
real comradn tense and shrewdness 
in a gypsey’s tent than in a University 
— there are more good things said at. 
a Hampstead ordinary, than are eaten 


at a college dinner. Much more is 
to he learned from a sharp tradesman 
than from a professor. The one 
confines his attention to a few objects, 
but he sees them distinctly, the other 
sees many things obscurely, or 
rather, he sees not things, but 
their shadows. The English have 
a greater go At for the useful 
than any other nation— the Ameri- 
cans excepted. They like a mixed 
mode iu writing. The success of the 
first Scutch novel depended on its 
historical vein : that of all the others 
on the lirst. People are good 
judges of what they like best: the 
reviews step in between and spoil 
Iheir appetite for the untasted banquet 
by a sop in the pan of prejudice, that 
hiys under the unfortunate book they 
are roasting before the slow fire oi 
envy, and basting with tlieir “ grey 
goose-quill” — there it turns, “ drip, 
drip, drip, nothing else but dripping.” 
These ephemeral spawn of party, 
overspread the clear brook of litera- 
ture, like harpies tainting the whole- 
some draught before the public can 
taste. 1 remember the eagerness 
with which 1 played at taw, iu “ my 
school -boy day of prime.” Every 
marble 1 shot out ol the ring was 
like a bullet ihroiijii iny brain. My 
“ knuckle down,” was fibious and 
intense; it was the whole world to 
me. If I lost, my heart became cold 
as marble — I wept 4t blood allies : ” 
This seldom was the case, for I was 
reckoned a “ dab at taw.” The same 
spirit that induced my play-mates to 
Ira k me if they could (which was no 
easy matter) led my enemies to 
accmc me of tautology and paradox — 
envy. Oh ! that I was as wise as [ 
was then,! J should have escaped many 
a rankling shaft of malice— many a 
44 pang of despised love.” But that 
time will never come agaiu!— yet 1 
may endeavour to realise the wisdom 
of youth m the sour simplicity of 
14 second childishness ’’—another 
Rous^du? 

Many^ literary as *well as political 
characters owe their celebrity to the 
period in which they lived. Great 
events nourish and call forth great ta- 
lents: great patrons surfeit them. The 
late war created no truly great men; 
though it destroyed many. It is 
barren of glory both in names and 
victories. Buonaparte was brought 
forward by the French Revolution, 
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and his generals by himself. They 
stamped the age with the die of glory ; 
but that medal was not complete 
without a reverse, and that was the 
bloody scene of the holy alliance, 
inere were a few names which 
gained a short-lived notoriety, by the 
biuit of extraordinary gazettes and 
the hired thunders of newspapers. 
Ihey were lauded in despatches, and 
figure more profitably on ihe pension 
list. It may be said with truth of 
those who fell at Waterloo, “ their 
heart’s-blood was coined for medals.” 
In common sense the French beat us 
out of the field, though we reaped the 
spoils. All they won was stoleu fiom 
them at Waterloo, whether praise or 
baggage. Their fame is their reward. 

I have come off better. In vain the 
demon of despotism essayed to sUn 
me with his savage roar. This grim- 
featured head, which “the likeness 
of a kingly crown had on/* grinned 
horribly a ghastly smile, as he pre- 
pared to dart upon his victim. Hut 
the breath of his foul intent reached, 
e’er the death-flap of his bal-liko 
wmgs had struck me, or the en- 
venomed print of his talons had 
marked my prostrate form. I have 
escaped his clutches hitherto, though 
I bear the marks of cuts from psvudo- 
, friends which will never cicatrize. 
Ihey t cored me like pork, while they 
wiped their onioned eyes, and sagely 
accepted places at tin ir palron’s tables. 
Where are the laurels of our boasted 
victories? Twined round the recreant 
brow of the poet laureate and scorch- 
ing with shame at their dcgiadation. 
Look at. the once goodly pile of 
the constitution. Ivy 'obscures its 
marble beauty, fattens oii the life- 
blood of Us cement, and Iducks up 
the light of reason with the window- 
tax. But the lightning of public in- 
dignation shall blast the ctteping 
branches, and wither its flaunting 
leaves. The fair propoitions of this 
stately edifice are now rotten with 
corruption and “crazed with eld”— 
there it stands, a doting, grey, blind, 
buzzard— the derision of surrounding 
nations— the receptacle for “ the 
filth and oft-scouring of all men ” 
Ihe state-carpenters may try to patch 
it up, but their materials, though carvtd 
trom the bleeding hearts of patriots, 
will not avail. To return to the sub- 

£ If the greatest geniuses have 
originally untaught, the greatest 
Jv. AT. July. 1824. 




names have been originally unknown. 
They are indebted to no corporation 
for the birth of their fame. Such 
bodies advocate a thriving cause- 
feed on the fat haunches of sleek 
reputation. A club of literary parti- 
zrtns, or a knot of political beaux, 
with ribbons, crosses, patent celebrity, 
and well starred names, are not the 
men to lower themselves by going 
up into a garret, or leaving the court 
to explore an alley in search of ob- 
scure genius. Their “ eyrie buildeth 
on the noble's fume, and d lilies with 
the rich and scorn* the poor," When 
it blrzes forth Irom its smothered 
embeis in volumes of flame, and these 
firemen cannot quench it, they appear 
to rejoice, and surround the Phoenix 
like boys shouting round a bonfire. 
They buzz round the aspirant for 
public applause like n swarm of 
drones with the whole hive at their 
heels, while he basks in Iho sunshine 
of popularity, I tut if lie approach 
the “fin thing candle” of criticism, 
they leave him lest they should burn 
their fingers. There is a species of 
learned tops who parade the qua- 
diangles of colleges, and glitter in 
drawmg-rooms. As Sir Benjamin 
Backbite says 

“All eyes they ul tract hs tliey flutter 
ftloiur, 

“ Their words arc so sleek and their ears 
are so long.” 

r I hey are decked with prize medals, 
and embroidered with metaphorical 
finery. They breathe essence of 
nothingness, and scent of u rich 
distilled perfumes.” Such puppets 
are like the sugared figuies on twelfth- 
cakes, and only fit for the grown 
children of fashion to look at. 
“Away with such fellows from the 
earth”— tliey raise my gall when 1 
.sec them. There are a sort of thin, 
papery, curled wafer-cakes, which you 
see in the pastry-cook's windows. 

I hate them : they seem like hollow 
friends. They are the types of those 
scornful, irritable pedants, who rolled 
up in their orthodox arrogance, are 
fearful of being crushed by thecollision 
of argument. Aim a manly blow 
with a contradictory cudgel at one of 
these graduates who “walk gowned,” 
and he sinks into the bog of contro- 
versy like a stage-trick, leaving his 
cloth and trencher to bear the brunt. 
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A Night Piece . 


When societies are constituted of such 
materials, they become mere alms- 
houses lor library paupers — Lazar- 
houscs for diseased intellects and 
maimed reputation*. Tney are like 
*• whitened sepulchres, " full of 
« wounds and brumes, and putrifying 
sores.” Instead of being 44 a well 
of learning pure, and undefiled,” 


they become a 44 cistern for foul 
brains to knot, and gender in.” When 
an individual enrols his name among 
the members of their comnvttees, he 
signs the death-warrant of his con- 
science: when he enters their supple- 
hinged doors, he leaves his soui be- 
hind him. 

W. H. 


A NIGHT PIECE. 


Oh! Ilove when night's dim shadows. 

Silently rest on the flower crown’d meadows; 
When the moping owl has sought his nest. 

And thecawing rook has retired to rest. 

When the tuitle is cooing his love to his mate. 
His downy bosom with rapture elate. 

While plaintive Philomel carrots her song 
High perch’d the rustling branches among; 

And while the stately moon on high. 

Soberly rolls through the fleecy sky, 

Heedless, wherever 1 list to stray, 

When the 44 hum of men” is hush’d away. 

There! now I sit me the stream beside. 

Coolly rippling in moonlight tide, A 
Its glassy bosom reflecting the trees, 

Solemnly waving in midnight breeze; 

With folded arms on the margin green, 

I sit and admire the pensive scene. 

What sable plum’d bird in yonder bush. 

Warbles soft as the silver throated thrush f 
Sweet blackbird ! repeat that querulous note, 

I joy to hear it in midnight float, 

And, as through the air, its way it shall wend, 
Th’ admiring trees their heads shall bend, 

In rev’rence deep, as their yellow leaves, 

Dull, rustling fall in the midnight breeze; 

There, far away in modest guise, 

Behold the village steeple rise, 

And tipp’d with gold is its humble spins* 
Brightly radiant with lunar fire: 

I’ll step along the low green sward. 

And enter into its lonely yard. .« 

Now ! see how the placid, the high moon reigns, 
And softly shines over hills and plains ! 

It lightens the warrior’s trophied tomb! 

Where quiet he rests in its silent gloom! 

His steel-clad limbs are for ever laid low, 

And the inlaid armour is empty now ! 
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The clashing sword, and the cannon’s thunder, ✓ 

Shall tail to rive its stone asunder! 

The trumpet’s clangour shall fail to rouse, 

Tho’ it ring through the whole nf his narrow house. 

His dust, who once on his prancing horse. 

Gallantly rode and thunder’d in wars! 

The', startled worm , may lift its head. 

While slimy crawling, on the rotting dead. 

Ah ! yes, once more he shall start from the ground. 

When the angel's trump, with its fearful sound. 

Shall ring to creation’s utmost bound. 

Once more shall he join a phalanx glorious. 

And with wonder list to their pealing chorus. 

Shall see th’ terial sons of light. 

High rang'd aloft in dazzling might ! 

Now turn to the spot, where a mother sleeps. 

See over her grave, yon willow weeps. 

And the tutted grave, and the plain white stone. 

Shall hear rue sigh, Alas ! art thou gone ! 

And then I will sit, ’neath the yew tree’s shade. 

And muse o’er the spot where her bones are laid ; 

When in peaceful resi, her sacred clay. 

Shall sleep undisturb'd 'till it moulders away! 

Aye ! the close plaited cap, that thy head circles now. 

Shall here be remov’d from thy cold clammy brow ! 

Rest, coffin'd close, and shrowded all o'er. 

Nor move again from thy deep clayey floor! 

Ah! .rest thee Anna! oh, matchless worth! 

Peace to thy ashes, thrice hallow'd earth! 

I kneel on the sod, lying light on thy breast. 

And l ask — 4i Caml thou flit from the realms of the blest, 

44 And hover near those, whom thou loved^t below? 

44 Canst thou idoop, our condition oil eaith to know > 

44 Oh, then, if our eyes may endure the sight, 

44 Let us see thee full radiant, and cloathcd in light r 
44 In the thrilling sounds of still during love, 

•* Oh, tell of thy meeting with friends above ! 

44 How through their shining ranks thou passed, 

44 And fell at the foot of the throne at last : 

4 ‘ How thou rod's* on the air, with the thunder that quiver’d, 

44 And glanc’d on the clouds that the lightning’s sever’d! 

44 Oh, then, if our ears can endure the story, 

44 Come, tell us of all this thy wond’rous glory ! 

44 Dear shade! 1 will ever thy memory revere, 

44 And still drop on thy tomb the enduring tear.” 

But look ! the moon is waning high. 

The silvery light is deserting the sky ; 

The breezes are blowing the church-yard along. 

And the birds beginning to carrol their song; 

And hark! the cock his bugle has wound. 

And the shadows of darkness all flit at the &ound ; 

The laik is trilling his song on high. 

The sun is streaking the eastern sky ; 

The woodman is whistling along the dale. 

The sheep are bleating in yonder vale; 

The cows are all lowing, and waiting the maid. 

Who yonder is tripping along the green shade ; 

Night’s sable curtains are chased away. 

And radiant in glory, approaches the day ! CLIO, 
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Superstitions of the British Peasantry . 


SOME REMAINING SUPERSTITIONS OF THE BRITISH 
PEASANTRY. 

No. I. 


Auctoiitutem nullum debentus, nedidern coniiiicuUiii- rebus .’idjungpre.'* 

Cicero. - 


Tiif. Romish religion, as well as 
many of our Christian sectaries, has 
given birth to innumerable super- 
stitions. Wherever its influence 
prevails, especially beyond thesphuie 
of polished life; the mind is prepared 
to admit, without scruple, the tiuth of 
traditions, which to a sober under- 
standing, must appear contemptible or 
ridiculous. This boundless credulity, 
— this prosl ration d the mind to 
monstrous fables, will not surprise us, 
when in; consider, that the conscien- 
tious catholic regards tradition, as of 
almost equal authority with scripture ; 
and that ho is accustomed to receive 
with the blindest reverence, all that the 
Inrmer teaches*. Such a one cannot 
reasonably reject any popular supersti- 
tion, however absurd, especially if 
it be in any degree connected with 
7tls religion. The wildest of the 
Banish and Norwegian fables, are 
scarcely more extravagant, than many 
legends of the Romish saints. 

But traces of popery may be found 
in many parts of the empire, from 
which that faith has Jong been 
banished. Wales, the Isle oi Man, 
rtiany counties and isles of Scotland, 
and some of the. more mountainous 
districts iu the north of England, 
abound with traditions which ori- 
ginated with our catholic ancestors, 
and which still continueto be rec* ived 
by their protestant descendants. If 
the reformation threw off the burthen- 
some observances of the Romisli 
ritual, it certainly did not, in all 


places, throw off the local supersti- 
tions, which popery livid introduced 
and fostered. The scenes which had, 
during so many ages, been associated 
wilh the prevailing bi lief, —the fairy 
caverns, the enchanted streams and 
rocks, the romantic lulls and grottos 
of Ihe countr y, would still be regarded 
with mysterious awe by the first 
protest, mK An entire si ranger to the 
manners and habits ot the solitary 
inhabitants ot the mountains, can toim 
little conception of the influence 
which local associations possess over 
the mind. The village church, whose 
ivy mantled lower has been 

“ Rackt d by the storms of a thousand 

years,” 

a lid in whose gothic aisles, his fore- 
fathers weie accustomed to worship, 
is regarded by the rustic with holier 
and more reveiential feelings, than 
the elegant structures of the present 
aye can inspire; had it not been for 
Ihe strength of these ft clings, the 
reformation would never perhaps have 
been effected. The people were 
unwilling to forsake their churches, 
and they became insensibly reconciled 
to the new faith. Some strong in- 
stances of this attachment to the old 
leligious edifices of the country, have 
come to the writer's knowledge, but, 
none, he believes, mote striking than 
the following A young married 
woman of good understanding, and 
of virtuous habits, was persuaded by 
her husband, a dissenter, with whom 


* It should not, however, be forgotten, that the more enlightened Romanists 
TilLemnnt, Baillet, Father Alexandre, j3u Pin, <fec., though they have admitted, 
without hesitation, many absurd traditions, have hud the courage to reject many 
which their church was supposed to have long received. And it should be known 
that, this church herseli has said : « Judi cium Dei veritati quae nee fallit, nec 
fallitur semper innititur: judicium nutem rdesin nomtnnyvam opimem tte'fvi- 
ittr , rfft ct ftdfrre saepr rt jitlft De Exeom. Cup. 2, 
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she had removed to the distance of 
several miles from her native village, 
to attend the same place of worship 
as himself j but though she had 
nothing to say against the doctrines 
preached at the conventicle, she could 
not reconcile herself to the step she 
had taken. The welcome, but un- 
frequent sight of the village church, 
thrilled her with an emotion, to her 
undt finable. At length, notwith- 
standing the reasonings, expostula- 
tions, and even threats of a husband 
whom she tenderly loved ; the rugged 
paths, and often dangerous marshes 
which she was obliged to traverse 
every sabbath-day ; she leturncd, as 
she affect mgly expressed it, to the 
“ temple and last earthly home of her 
fathers.” 

VVe shall not then be surprised, 
that among a people so tenacious of 
the customs and traditions ot their 
ancestors, many superstitions con- 
tinue to be received and reverenced. 
Of tliC'e, none is more preva’ent than 
the belief m the existence of faints — 
an imaginary race ot beings, which 
aie every where represented as pos- 
sessed of the same capricious qualities, 
to be sometimes harmless as children, 
and sometimes malignant as demons. 
That this belief should be so carefully 
cherished in our days, when accord- 
ing to the acknowledgment even of 
the vulgar, not one of those beings 
ba^ either been seen or heard, w'ould 
indeed excite our wondtr. were it not 
sufficiently explained by the force of 
hereditary prepossessions, and by 
lh.it propensity to the marvellous, for 
which a rude and uncultivated people 
is ever remarkable. 

A few ytars ago, the writer of the 
present article, made an excursion 
into one of the most secluded moun- 
tainous districts in England; while 
he remained there, he had frequent 
opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with its traditionary superstitions. In 
a place more than usually wild, aud 
at a considerable distance froiji any 
human habitation, he was shewn a 


cavern, which whether formed by 
nature or art, may well be considered 
a curiosity. It is known by the 
name of the Fairy-Cavern, and is 
situated on the declivity of a high and 
very steep hill. Its aperture bi tween 
two enormous rocks, is so narrow, as 
to be imperceptible at the distance of 
a very few yards. Through this 
aperture, no entreaties could induce 
the youth, whom the writer had 
engaged ak guide, to accompany him ; 
and as he was unprovided with 
torches, he could not explore the 
interior. He venturi d a few yards, 
but found the path so precipitous, and 
the darkness and silence ot the place 
so appalling, that he speiddy returned. 
Concerning tins cavern, tht re exists 
the following ancient tradition. • 

A poor midwife was riturn ng late 
one evening from a neighbouring 
hamht, and her nearest, perhaps her 
only pracdble path, lay close by the 
Fniry Cavern. Though she was 
naturally resolute, and the moon 
shone with unusual brightness, her 
agitation encrcased as she approached 
the dreaded spot, as if she had a 
secret presentiment of what was to 
follow. No sooner had she turned 
round the projecting angle of one of 
the rocks, than she perceived some- 
thing like a man, but ot lower stature, 
advancing towards her. She had 
scarcely time to consider, whether 
that being w^ere of this or another 
world, before she was seized by the 
arm, and drawn with irresistible force 
towards the mouth of the cavern* In 
an agony of despair, she invoked her 
patron saint, and her mysterious con- 
ductor suddenly stopped. “Fear 
not,’’ said he, “f ou will not be de- 
tained long, and no evil will befal 
you, if, alter we have passed through 
this aperture, you call not on God, 
St. Mary, or any of the saints. In 
vain you would oppose an unearthly 
being ; time prtsses: we must away.” 
Unable to oppose, and convinced that 
if she wei e able, opposition would be 
unavailing, she quietly resigtied her- 


• Neither the cavern nor the tradition is imaginary. The former is in the very 
heart of a considerable chain of bleak and lofty hills, which run along the 
borders of three adjoining counties, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire; and the 
latter is well known to the inhabitants of the district alluded to in the text. 
That di«trict is distant about boll a day's journey from the ancient village of Mottram, 
on the borders of Cheshire. 
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self to the guidance of her unknown 
companion. He immediately led her 
through the aperture, and she found 
that they were descending with incon- 
ceivable celerity. In a lew moments 
their feet touched the bottom, all 
was utter darkness, until he anointed 
her eyes with a kind of salve ; sud- 
denly a scene of overpowering splen- 
dour burst upon her astonished sight, 
she saw that she was in the interior of 
a vast palace, the magnificence of 
which, could never be conceived by 
any mortal. The pillars, furniture, 
and even the walls, were of massy 
gold, and ornamented with precious 
stones of the most dazzling lusire. 
While she was gazing around with 
wonder and admiration, a female 
• of extraordinary beauty advanced 
towards her, and taking her by 
the hand, led her mto another room, 
smaller indeed, but of equal magnifi- 
cence. In one corner of the room 
she perceived several female attend- 
ants, all young, beautiful, and gorge- 
ously clad, standing round the bed of 
a sick fairy, and chanting this 
couplet : — 

41 Mortal approach ; the fates decree, 
That mortal aid our sister free.'* 

She now learned that her piofessional 
assistance was required. Alter she 
had satisfactorily performed the task 
appointed her, she was brought back 
into the apartment she had quitted, 
where she found a table covered with 
the most exquisite viauds, and with a 
liquor more delicious than nectar. 
While she partook of the refreshment 
prepared for her, the most fragrant 
perfumes exhaled around, and strains 
of unseen, but of indescribable 
harmony, threw a soft enchantment 
over the scene. The old woman 
was in an extasy of enjoyment, hus- 
baud, children, friends,— the world 
itself was forgotten. But this enjoy- 
ment could not be perpetual to a 
daughter of humanity. At the con- 
clusion of her repast, her male 
conductor again appeared; he care- 
fully cleared her eyes from the 
enchanted salve with which he had 
anointed them ; and the palace, the 
entertainment, the attendants and the 
music, were in an instant succeeded 
by darkness and silence. She was 
speedily carried out to the place 
where she had first seen her unearthly 
guide; and there she was left, but 


not without receiving more substantial 
proofs of the fairies’ gratitude. 

The I*Je of Man, the “fairy land,’ r 
as Collins terms it, has ever been 
distinguished for its belief in ancient 
superstitions. The ceremony of 
hunting the. uren , is peculiar to the 
island.’ The following account of it 
is extracted, with some slight varia- 
tions, from a history, which though 
well known in some parts of Lanca- 
shire, may not perhaps be so to most 
of my readers. 

The ceremony of hunting the 
wren, is founded on tins ancient 
tradition. A fairy of uncommon 
beauty once exerted such undue 
influence over the male population, 
that she seduced numbers at vari- 
ous times, to follow her iootsteps, 
till by degrees she led them into the 
sea, where they perished. This 
barbarous exercise of power had con- 
tinued so long, that it was feaicd the 
island would be exhausted of its 
defenders. A knight -errant sprung 
up, who discovered some means of 
countervailing the charms used by 
the syren, and even laid a plot for her 
destruction, which she only escaped 
at the moment of extreme hazard, by 
assuming the form of a wren. But 
though she evaded punishment at that 
time, a spell was cast upon her, by 
which she was condemned to reani- 
mate the same form on every succeed- 
ing New Year's Day, until she should 
perish by a human hand. In conse- 
quence of this legend, every man and 
boy in the island (except those who 
have thrown off the trammels of 
superstition) devote the hours from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, 
on each returning anniversary, to the 
hope of extirpating the fairy. Woe 
to the wrens which shew themselves 
on that fatal day, they are pursued, 
pelted, fired at, and destroyed with- 
out mercy ; their feathers are preserved 
with religious care ; for it is believed, 
that every one of the relics gathered 
in the pursuit, is an effectual preserva- 
tion from shipwreck for the ensuing 
year, and the fisherman who should 
venture on his occupation, without 
such a safeguard, would, by many of 
the natives, be considered extremely 
foolhardy. 

In the same island, it is still believed 
that genii and giants inhabit the 
subterraneous caverns of Rushen 
Castle; and that the high-minded 
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Countess of Derby, who once resided 
in Man, and whose vigorous re^tauce 
at the siege of Latham House, has 
immortalised her name, takes her 
nightly rounds on the walls of the 
castle. But perhaps the must dreaded 
spectre in the island, is the Maul he 
Doog, or Black Hound, which is still 
thought to be no stranger to Peel 
Castle. When a garrison was main- 
tained at that fortress, the soldiers 
were frequently thrown into great 


consternation by the nocturnal visits 
of the spectre. One of the sol- 
diers, familiarised at length with its 
appearance, having raised his courage 
by spirituous liquors, ventured one 
night, notwithstanding the opposition 
ot his comrades, to follow the animal 
to its retreat. But his temerity proved 
fatal. He soon returned, speechless 
and convulsed, and survived his rash 
attempt no longer than three days. # 


* The tradition above related, will explain the following allusion in Sir W. Scott’s 
Mar m ion. 

u But none of all the astonished train, 

Were so dismayed as Deloraine ; 

His blood did ireeze, his brain did burn, 

’Tubs feared his mind would ne’er return : 

For he was speechless, ghastly wan ! 

Like him of whom the story ran, 

Who spake the spectre hound in Man.” 


PARAPHRASE OF THE 29th PSALM. 

Ye sons of the mighty, a sacrifice bring. 

To the footstool of power, and your thanksgivings raise. 
For the Lord is \our strength, your creator, and king. 

Who demands from his children the tribute of praise. 

That the Lord is our God ; lie whose spirit controls. 

And stills the wild waves or the tempest swoll’n deep. 
When born on the thunder, as slowly it rolls. 

We hear in its terrors, omnipotence speak. 

Yea, the voice of our God is a glorious sound, . 

When it moves o’er the waters, or speaks in the storm : 

The ccdais of Libanus bend to the ground, 

And the mountains and hills from their fabric are torn. 

He sends forth his lightnings ; his voice cau divide 
The red-rmhing flames, and their lury awake, 

When forth on the wings of destruction they ride. 

And beneath them the powers of the wilderness shake. 

The voice of our God, it is mighty in power, 

On his bounty the wild tribes of nature depend. 

The hind rears her young in the green forest bowser. 

From his altars the prayers of his children ascend. 

The Lord is our strength, ii^ his glory shall bring. 

To his people the fulness and blessings of peace, 

The Lord o'er the water flood, reigneth a king. 

And his portion eternity, never shall cease. S. S. 
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POETRY ABSTRACTEDLY CONSIDERED. 


“What poetry is," is a question 
which has, in all ages, exercised the in- 
genuity of the acutest, as well as 
of the most comprehensive minds; 
and peihaps there are few subjects 
on which there has existed such 
dissimilarity, and in many cases, 
opposition of opinion. But the 
problem would not perhaps have been 
found so difficult of solution, had not 
prejudice been so long allowed to 
usurp the throne of just criticism, and 
the “dogmatism of learning,” and 
the reverence paid to ancient author- 
ity, been unfortunately possessed of 
more influence than the plainest 
dictates of truth and nature. 

“ Poetry,” says one, “ consists 
solely in imagination, — in that power 
of the mind, by which ideal worlds 
are called into existence.” But to this 
definition there are two strong objec- 
tions. [magi nation is conversant nut 
only with ideal, but likewise with 
palpable objects. The true poet not 
only creates, but he also separates, 
combines and compares the infinitely 
diversified appearances of visible na- 
ture. Nor is the definition sufficiently 
comprehensive ; it makes no distinc- 
tion between such works as the Myste- 
ries of Udolpho , and the Paradise 
Lost ; for in the former, imagination 
exists the same in kind, though not in 
degree, as in the latter. 


Another and a greater authority 
comes nearer to the truth, when he 
assetts that “poetry accommodates the 
shews of things to t lie desires of the 
mind.” It is indeed an association of 
the images of visible creation not 
only with the conceptions, but also 
with the passions of the mind. Hence 
a familiarity with those images ; a 
power of adapting them to the expres- 
sion of these conceptions and 
passions, and a heart capable, not only 
of strong and mighty feeling, but of 
being moved by the finest touches of 
human sympathy, are necessary, to 
form the* true poet. Imagination and 
feeling then, are ihe two great funda- 
mental principles of the art. 

Many have contended, that versi- 
fication is a constituent part of 
poetry : but abstractedly considered, 
it is an adjunct, not an essential part. 
The works ascribed lo Ossian, are 
doubtless poetry : many passages in 
the Bible, in Rasselas, and not a few 
in the Rambler, are as highly poetical 
as the most admired descriptions in 
the Iliad, or the Faery Queen. But 
poetry has always been designed, not 
only to move and to elevate, but also 
to please ; for which purpose, versi- 
fication and harmony of numbers, 
are admirably and peculiarly adapted. 


DIRGE. 


He that was living 
Among us, is dead : 

Sadly we’re giving 
His bones to their bed. 

He who was all 
To our bosom, is nothing : 

Under that pall 
Is only for loathing. 

tet the moon glow on him, 
He'll never wink : 

Let the storm blow on him,— 
He'll never shrink. 


Fearfully fraught 

Is his name to our ear ; 

’Tis a shadow, when nought 
To have cast it, is near. 

Long hath our love 

Dwelt with this brother; 

Long must it rove, 

For a home such another. 

Rove !~ it will never ; 

’Tis faithful as deathless. 

With him for ever, 

The quick with the breathless. 

B. 
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CONVERSATION. 


M Though Nature weigh out talents, and dispense 
To ev’ry man his modicum of sense* 

And Conversation* in its better part* 

May be esteem’d a gift* and not an art. 

Vet much depends, us in the tiller’s toil, 

On culture, and the sowing of the soil ; 

Words learn’d by rote a talker may rehearse* 
But talking is not always to converse.” 


There are few talents more en- 
viable than that of shining in conver- 
sation ; I do not mean that imper- 
tinent loquacity by which some of 
our travelled puppies are distinguished, 
but the elegant and happy art of 
discoursing with grace and fluency 
on those subjects to which we chiefly 
delight to listen in English society ; 
where, from our national reserve, 
conversation is often at a stand. The 
presence of a well iniorined man who 
possesses the art of communicating 
his remarks with politeness and ease, 
is a pleasing acquisition to a company: 
we all feel the influence of his talents, 
and inwardly congratulate ourselves 
on being freed from the necessity of 
furnishing a certain quantum of dry 
speech* which common courtesy 
would otherwise have demanded. 
Every one who has had the advantage 
of French society must feel (he supe- 
rior attraction of their evening con- 
versations to the cold and constrained 
chitchat of an English drawing-room, 
where every attempt at general con- 
versation invariably degenerates to 
absolute insipidity, unless some gi r ted 
being, in compassion to our national 
deficiency, should kindly volunteer 
his talents, and enliven the spreading 
gloom by taking the lead on some 
animating subject. But he who 
would seek to relieve the tedium by 
endeavouring to promote a general cir- 
culation of ideas, should by all means 
avoid the appearance of engrossing 
the attention of the company by, the 
exhibition of his individual talerits ; 
for, aware of our constitutional re- 
serve, our self-love is apt to take 
alarm, and, while we cannot but feel 
inwardly pleased, and relieved, as it 
were, from the awkward predicament 
K. 31. July, 1824. 


of filling a chair at a silent meeting* 
we are generally inclined to view our 
benefactor in the light of a vain fellow 
who loves to hear himself talk. A 
peculiar tact is necessary to draw out 
the opinions of others, and to set 
conversation going, so that each per- 
son may fed inclined to shine in a 
fugitive remark ; for, after all, there is 
nothing more conducive to the har- 
mony of a mixed company, than the 
privilege of an open discussion. It is 
true we may not feel inclined to take 
a part in the debate which is going 
forward, but still we arc comfortable 
under the reflection that if wre do, 
w'e shall meet with polite atten- 
tion. For this reason, the person who 
w ould wish to start a fresh subject in 
a company, not over loquacious, 
should propose it with a view to render 
them more at their ease. He may, 
of course, in offering his own remarks, 
introduce what flourishes he will, 
provided they are confined within a 
leasonable limit; but when once he 
attempts to show oft' his acquirements 
in the set language of a professed 
speech maker, there is at once an end 
to the free circulation of ideas : the 
company grow shy of the spouter, 
and when his subjects are exhausted, 
it is a task more hopeless than ever to 
attempt to revive a general conver- 
sation. We often see this effect pro- 
duced, and a whole company struck 
dumb* and motionless, as a flock 
of sheep in a thunder storm, by 
the oratorical propensity of a learned 
member. 

A very necessary qualification in 
a polite gentleman, who would devote 
his time and attention to the service 
of the ladies, is to have at his com- 
mand an unceasing stock of light 
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matter, with which to amuse his fair 
companion. Between the acts of the 
opera, .or the pauses of the dance, if 
his partner be agreeable in herself, 
and of a convertible turn, the matter 
is eadlv managed, and their chit chat 
proceeds with tlw utmost felicity : but 
if, as is sometimes the case, the 
young lady has had the misfortune of 
being tutored by a maiden aunt, or a 
rim puiitdiinal governess, the poor 
can is really to be pitied : for, 
although his fund of small talk he 
actually inexhaustible, it is rather too 
much to expect that it should flow on 
without eliciting a single remark in 
return, beyond an indistinct mony- 
sy liable, an unmeaning simper, or a 
suppressed giggle. Ladies should 
look to this. 

That the gift of oratory is one 
which is born within us, and exists 
independently of other talents, or 
attainments, none will attempt to 
refute. But is it not a strange ano- 
maly in the human intellect to find a 
man who should prove himself capa- 
ble of delighting an audience by an 
extemporaneous display of eloquence, 
and yet be nearly inadequate 1o the 
task of expressing his sentiments on 
paper with common precision ? Yet 
paradoxical as this may seem, there 
have been instances of its truth. I 
myself knew a man who excelled as a 
colloquial companion, and who more 
than once having had occasion to 
address a large assembly, acquitted 
himself in a style that produced a 
considerable effect; yet, when he 
sat coolly down to express himself on 
paper, on a given subject, ho felt an 
almost total absence of every idea, 
which the subject wss edeulated to 
suggest. His genius it wouldscem, re- 
quired an immediate excitement in 
order to give effect to his feelings, and 
his fancy was loo fleeting and fl .shy lor 
the dull ct ceteras of pen, ink, and 
paper. It is, however, no unusual 
thing to see the reverse of this in a 
person eminently gilted as a writer, 
yet, who never attempts to take a part 
in polite conversation without suffer- 
ing embarrassment himself, and in- 
flicting pain ou others. Such was 
Goldsmith; and such is a certain 


author who enjoys a reputation, 
almost as enviable as that which must 
always attach to the bard of the 
“ Deserted Village.” In fart, there are 
many of our living writers whose 
talents are by no means apparent, 
either in their personal appearance or 
their conversational powers. The 
London Literati have little to distin- 
guish them, beyond their writings, 
from the every day people by whom 
they are surrounded. No doubt there 
are some exceptions to this, and the 
elegant writer may often be identified 
with the polished gentleman. Indeed 
it is at all times difficult to keep sepa- 
rate in our fancies an author’s produc- 
tions from the notion which they give 
us of himself, and he, I think, must 
be the very Proteus of writers, whose 
character cannot be gathered from his 
work s. W ho, for instance, after read- 
ing the poetry of our modern Catullus, 
can form any other idea of the man 
than that of a gifted being, the life 
and ornament of every circle: and 
would it not belie all our previous 
notions of men and things, to suppose 
for a moment that Southey or Words- 
worth had the least spark of social 
humour about them? Mr. Coleridge 
is said to excel in conversation* ; if 
this be true, and 1 have no reason to 
question the assertion, 1 confess that. I 
am somewhat puzzled, for I own I 
can trace no possible connection be- 
tween the dreaming mystifications 
of the bard of “Crisabcl,” and the 
social and rational talent with which 
he is invested. The friends of Lord 
Byron speak warmly of his com- 
panionable qualities, and his colloquial 
powers ; and, judging from his works, 
1 have no doubt of his being an elo- 
quent man, and, when free from the 
influence of his moody fancy, a de- 
lightful companion. Pursuing further 
this systepj^ of cause and effect, I 
should be inclined to think that Mr. 
Rogers is, in private life, as amiable, 
as the character of his poetry is mild 
and tender. As a lover of the Muses, 
however, I cannot but lament that 
fortune should have afforded him the 
means of cashing a check with 
facility. Poverty and poetry are 
old companions. Ever since the 


See tbe ingenious letters published under the incog . of the Count de So- 
ligny. 
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days of Homer they have thymol and 
begged together, exposed to bad roads 
ana incleirtent seasons. Yet, have I 
seldom found that the latter has ever 
benefitted much from a ride in a gilded 
chariot. Poverty is her natural com- 
panion* and she must cleave to him 
for better or for worse. Mr. Rogers is 
said to be a wit, a retailer of bon mots 
and jcu d'e sprits* if so I am again 
at fault, for 44 the Pleasures of Memory” 
and 44 Human Life,” exhibit no trace 
of the Vis comica . The authors of 
certain books called Conversations 
on Chemistry, botany, and various 
other sciences, must be inveterate 
talkers. Fonlenelle was a notorious 
gossip, and witness his celebrated dia- 
logue on the plurality of worlds. As 
to the author of 44 Table Talk,” I 
have little doubt but that he can 
prattle as agreeably over a bottle of 
old wine, as at times he does in the 
pages of a certain periodical. 

There is scarcely anything more 
ridiculous than the silent suspicion 
with which a mixed company of 
Englishmen regard each other. In a 
stage coach, for example, where five 
or six rational beings are thrown 
together for the purpose of perform- 
ing a given number of miles, what 
can be more absurd than their jealous 
taciturnity? one should suppose that 
the very circumstance of their com- 
pact situation would promole loqua- 
city, and ooze out their good humour. 
Not to speak of the pleasure to be 
derived from* a reciprocal communi- 
cation of thought, which it is the in- 
terest, in fact, of all travellers to en- 
courage, in order to deceive the tedious- 
ness of .a long road. The natural 
reserve of John bull, however, is not 
to be overcome by oddity of situation, 
or even the hilarity of a chance com- 
panion. He sits in dull reserve, and 
seems to suspect you of a design upon 
his pockets, while you are even in the 
act of telling a story to amuse him. 
Try iiim on every side, and do your 
best, you will fail to draw him out. 
If you push him too far, he takes up 
a newspaper, or draws on his night 


cap, and thus you are at once de- 
feated ; and, after the journey of a 
day, your utmost ingenuity can gain 
nothing further from him than a dry 
remark or two on the fall -or advance 
of the markets, or the state of the 
weather. How differently, as Yorick 
says, they order these matters in France, 
where the accidental journey of a few 
miles in a chance diligence is sure to 
introduce you to conversable com- 
panions, and has often been the means 
of originating a friendship which has 
only ceased with life. We sometimes, 
however, even in phlegmatic England, 
meet with a companion whose mer- 
curial disposition would seem to rise 
above the dull atmosphere, and of 
whom you can find no fault,, on the 
ground of lesetve. I had the for- 
tune to light upjn a young gentle- 
man of this description, in a late 
journey to the north. Though green 
in years, lie was an old stager, and 
seemed to be well known to coach- 
men, waiters, and chambermaids, as 
they successively appeared. On the 
road, the volubility of his tongue 
outstripped even the rapidity of our 
progress, and his communicative dis- 
position disclosed to us not only the 
object of his present journey, but the 
history of his past life, his escapes 
and adventures. lie was something 
of a wag, and he seemed to consider 
the peculiarities of his companions as 
fair game for his M*it ; but all his en- 
deavours failed either to entertain or 
irritate, and he was at last driven to 
the alternative of drawing on his 
night cap, and sharing in the general 
snore. 

There is a class of persons whose 
company I should always wish to 
shun. These are your inveterate 
talkers, your v holesale news-mongers, 
who run on from theme to theme, 
without the slightest regard to your 
patience or convenience : such men 
should be excluded as insufferable 
bores, from all rational society. 
Whenever 1 meet with a person of 
this description, if I cannot with de- 
cency retreat, I make up my mind to 


* The John Bull newspaper whenever a bad pun is at hind, is sum to fattier it 
on poor Mr. Rogers. This must be an insufferable nuisance to the party con- 
cerned, who has, no doubt, sins enough of his own to answer for, without being held 
responsible for those of others. * 
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lit in sad civility, and do penance for 
my past transgressions by endeavour- 
ing to hear him out: but I make it a 
rule never to reply to his arguments, or 
notice his remarks, beyond a nod, or 
a very brief sentence ; for experience 
has taught me the folly of endeavour- 
ing to keep pace with a random 
talker. 

“ I twirl my thumbs, fnll backwards in 
my chair 

Fix ou the wainscot u distressful stare. 
And when I hope bis blunders are all out, 
Reply discreetly — to be sure— no doubt.” 

How often have I been obliged to 
retreat into a shop, or make an adroit 
turning, on purpose to avoid one of 
these incessant talkers, whom it was 
my ill fortune to meet with at a dinner 
party, and who from that day, when- 
ever by chance we came in contact, 
fastened himself on me with the most 
provoking assurance ; and for no other 
purpose, it would seem, than merely 
that he might "unload info my listen- 
ing ear,” the many subjects with 
which his tongue was itching. It was 
in vain to plead pressing business, or 
a particular engagement: his time 
was his own, and he had no objection 
to walk as far as I was going, and 
wait till my hurry was over ; and then, 
as to dinner, all hours were alike to 
him. He overruled an excuse in an 
instant, and the more impatient I 
grew to shake him off, the closer he 


TO AN 


Blessings on thee, baby ? 

For guiltless is thy brow, 

And we know not but it may be 
Ever innocent as now. 

Mildews o'er thee roll, 

But thy blossom is unblighted, 
For thy little lamp of soul 
Is as yet but hardly lighted. 

A tod though it shineth faintly, 

As the maiden-smiles of love, 

It is heaven-bom, and saintly ' 

As the parent spark above. 

Is fuel of this earth 

Fit to keep such huly tire in i 
Wopld hr who gave it bn fh, 

Not st vc it froru^expiting? 


Infant. 

held my arm. He so longed, to see 
me, and had so many good things to 
tell me, that it was quite out of the 
question we should separate so soon. 
Like the indefatigable scribbler de- 
scribed by Pope, 

“ By land by water he renewed the 
charge.” 

A ride to Chelsea, or a row up the 
river could never daunt him. In short, 
he haunted me wherever I went, till 
at last 1 was fearful of stirring abroad, 
lest I should meet him at the next 
turning. He literally twisted a button 
from my coat one day in his efforts to 
detain me, on the crowded pavements 
of Cheapside ; and to this moment I 
bear the marks on my arms of the 
manifold squeezes I endured, in my en- 
deavours to lose him in a crowd. He 
possessed to perfection the art of in- 
geniously tormenting: for in the 
middle of a long stury, when your 
patience would be nearly worn out, 
lie would often corne to a dead stop, 
and suddenly exclaim, “ Egad, well 
remembered, a thousand pardons my 
good friend, you must hear me out 
another time; a particular engage- 
ment has just occurred to me ; let me 
see,” — pausing and pulling out his 
watch — "it is rather unfortunate, I 
have missed the hour ; but no matter, 
another opportunity will answer, and 
so I will finish my story.” 

C. L. A. 
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Must wisdom check its beaming. 
But through its glass display'd. 
Which, for a motley gleaming, 
Throws all the rest in shade. 

’Tis taintless and celestial ; 

Hut, when flickers the last flame , 
Having fed on things terrestrial. 
Will its odor be the same ? 

Well, blessings on thee, baby ! 

For so guiltless is thy brow. 

That we still can hope it may be 
Ever innocent as now. 

B. 
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ON DRESS. 


To the Editor o f the European 
Magazine. 

Sir , — Having al ready comimin icated 
1o you .some ideas on the influence 
which the form of Government has 
on dress, I shall offer a few remarks 
on that article in general, well aware 
of the powerful effect which it has 
on our minds in most cases, and of 
the effect which it products, not only 
in society, but in our success or failure 
m our intercourse with mankind. 
Dress and address are the two great 
externa] objects which are the 
fiist agents on our feelings ; we judge 
men more by these, than by their 
writings, and as the organs of percep- 
tion arc first acted upon, we seldom 
wait to form our decision from actions 
or from report : the latter indeed is 
often very fallacious, but Ihe impres- 
sions of dress and address are very ge- 
nerally irresistible. A man’s writings 
may be at variance with his life, so 
may dress and address; yet, when 
that is the case, the garb sits uneasily, 
and, as the counteiteit is more per- 
ceptible, we place too often implicit 
reliance on easy gentlemanlike man- 
ners, neat, chaste, and fashionable 
dress. Addre ss being a very superior 
quality, it is the most important, but, 
although dress is an object of less 
magnitude, yet it is indispensably ne- 
cessary to adorn and set foith the for- 
mer, which, without it, labours under 
great difficulties, and will be unavail- 
ing with the ignorant, who form the 
larger mass of the population in every 
country. Wise men alone set little 
value on dress, men who are absorbed 
iu abstruse knowledge are apt to lose 
sight of address, but it is very incor- 
rect to undervalue them entirely, since 
they are quite compatible with wisdom 
and with virtue. The only thing then 
to be ascertained is, what is the near- 
est point to perfection in dress ? And 
as I have already observed tha| cli- 
mate, country, form of government, 
warlike or peaceful habits, prosperity, 
civilization, and the rank held amongst 
nations affect materially the style of 
dress ; 1 shall here take my stand in 
Great Britain, and as near St. James’s 
as possible, where the Re^ia Solis is 
most likely to produce fashion and 
elegant c. What is the dress most be- 


coming to persons in the rank of the 
nobility and gentry, and of profes- 
sional men? I say men, because a 
certain latitude of captivation is allowed 
to the other sex, in every class. What 
is most likely to produce attraction 
and respect? lor these are the charms 
and the power of dress. Is it costli- 
ness ? no ; our nobility have assum- 
ed a simplicity, except when officially 
habited, which renders rich habits net 
only unueccs-ary but out of use. Is 
it the extreme ot fashion? no ; for the 
extreme of fashion becomes to it, 
what the caricature is to the portrait. 
Is it fiequent change, incessantly on 
the wing for novelty ? no ; because, 
first every fashion is not becoming; 
secondly such changeful clothing be- 
speaks levity, and is only to be over- 
looked in the college youth, or the 
very young man entering into life, and* 
thirdly, because rank, personal ap- 
pearance, and our habits must be con- 
sulted in the adoption of every fashion. 
T?hey cannot be equally genteel, 
becoming, and elegant, so that the 
best friend to the tailor may often be 
his own enemy, by making himself ri- 
diculous. Should we aim at some- 
thing striking? no; a person be- 
comes a scenic performer in the drama 
of life thereby ; and again, if a man 
or woman sticks to one garb or cha- 
racter in dress, the eye* is tired of the 
sporting frock, the farmer cut, the 
<in;ikr;i -like dittoes of one sex, and of 
tlie prim style of the other, which 
must soon be antiquated and rejected 
by persons of taste. Constant mourn- 
ing suits grave professions, but one 
who would wish 10 pass for a fashion • 
able, well dressed person, and is not a 
professional man, cannot adhere to 
the same wearisome garb. On many 
occasions it casts a gloom over the 
drawing room, or dinner circle, and 
there are certain times when good 
breeding forbids it — birth-days, wed- 
dings, festivals, &c. &c. It is likewise 
a bad riding or travelling dress, and 
admits of no mediocrity as to, fashion, 
make, texture, or age. Indeed the mo- 
derate novelty of clothes, elegant 
workmanship, a good fit, and the very 
best materials ate indispensable ingre- 
dients in dress of every colour and 
kind. Persons are very apt to think that 
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black becomes all classes, persons, and 
complexions: this is a very gross 
error, nearly as gieat as the assump- 
tion of military undress tunic, panta- 
loons, black cravat and spurs,— these 
sit ill on every one who is not mili- 
tary. and whose carriage and gentle- 
manlike deportment do not evince the 
military man. Both of the^e dresses, 
so veiy common at present, are very 
trying to the wearers. Black is also 
very uncertain in its effect on the 
loveliest sex : the neck and arm which 
rivals the Parian marble, the lily and 
the rose blended in the cheek, shine, 
in mourning, like the star piercing 
the thick black cloud; but the dingy 
Jewess, swarthy foreigner, ^mokc dried 
female citizen, with Tow forehead and 
oily hair, small grey eyes and ignoble 
countenance, seems life the union of 
obscurity and fog, a November even- 
ing, or a winter’s mom mg, in a nar- 
row' street. There are certain colours 
which must always be noble, * and 
others which must always be offensive 
to the eye; there are likewise blend- 
ings of colours which cannot fail to 
be harmonious, others which are as ill- 
judged, and produce the worst effect. 
Contrasts may be mo>t happy, or the 
reverse — spots, stripes, chequers, and 
mixtures, have no alliance with nobi- 
lity; they are trying, they are the taste 
and livery of the lower orders, and al- 
ways seem to becontrived for ecunomy, 
for a quick and ready sale to the ven- 
der, to hide uncleanliness, to disguise 
the peison for some purpose or other 
to the wearer. These fancies too are 
trying to beauty, and still further con • 
found deformit y . Middling pc ople in 
class and appearance may assume a 
middling style of dress, and although 
a handsome youth, or virgin may 
wear almost any thing, yet groom 
coats, coloured silk kcrchi is, carica- 
ture hats, brown beavers, coachman- 
like form in dress, cau never become 
the former, if he be of the nobdi'y or 
gentry, nor can a lidcher tied round a 
lovely neck, add attractions to the 
wearer, no more than the huge um- 
brella, flapping leghorn, shapeless and 
ridiculous hat : it may save the com- 
plexion, but a deep veil would answer 
the same end, and give grace and mo- 
desty to her whose charms are thus 
delicately withdrawn fiom the inquir- 
ing eye of the beholder. Tartans of 
all kinds bear and command respect, 
when worn by the chieftain, the clan. 


and its adherents, whether by the one 
sex or the other, and whether it be in 
stuff dr silk ; but neither it nor any 
assemblage of many colours is becom- 
ing. What would be thought of a 
harlequin silk? Over dressing and 
under-dressing are two great means of 
disfiguring a person, as arc colours at 
enmity with each other, purple and 
light bine, lilac and pink, or red, and 
the like. There are colours also 
which no gentleman can think of 
wearing in cloth, pompadowr, brown- 
ish yellow, drab, light blue, nor could 
lie (in these days,) ever be considered 
as any thing but. a caricature in a 
s'ripcu coat, even stiiped waistcoats 
and trowstrs will ever Le more 
fanciful than becoming, let who will 
wear them. The uvin or plain neat 
style must always prevail — royal blue, 
bl.iok, white, mild buff colour, 
whilst the cont lasts of I lack ar.d 
pieen, blue and scarlet, when in 
cloth arid not in uniform, black and 
blue are at war with all haimony. 
Yellow and lilac, p (i a green and d.nk 
blue aie trying colours to a female, but 
loveliness can bear them out; the 
two first arc odious in mule aft re, 
even the very bright yellow waistcoat. 
In addition to all this outline many 
more obseivations might be made; 
but the limit' which 1 have pioposed 
to my t elf will nut admit them, and I 
should be afraid of tiring iny reader 
by going into the lengthy detdl. 
Over-length or great curtailing of 
skirts must always produce a ridicu- 
lous effect, as must over amplitude, or 
a tail like a bird ; just so, sxvei ping 
trains, and very shoit petticoats are 
to be studiously avoided, except 
when the former is the finish -of a 
dre>s robe, which, by the by, suits 
not all alike. In all thc?e circum- 
stances ; stature, size, age, condition, 
convenience, and tffeet, ought to be 
farly consulted, since what adorns 
one person, is a satire upon another. 
In point of ornaments, much good 
sense is necessary not to surcharge 
then* ; a man with a huge fist, like a 
shoulder of mutton, whose fingers 
are encumbered with costly lings, 
looks the more vulgar, bu ause an at- 
tempt at show is easily detected, 
and only seems as a powerful 
contrast to a homely person; just 
so it is w ith something ponderous and 
vastly fine, stuck in the cravat or 
frill/ and a long dangling watch 
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chain, as if it were that of an informer 
angling for a pickpocket. People of 
high rank' are simple in these kind of 
ornaments, they bring them out mo- 
destly and sparingly ; but whatever 
they be, high value added to simpli- 
city is their general character, reserv- 
ing for court-days the diamond star, 
and other jewels, in rings, &c. All 
paltry ornaments bespeak poverty, 
pride, the misrr and the upstart. In 
a word, the perfection in dress for 
gentlemen, consists in the finest tex- 
ture of linen and of clothing, a 
chasten ess in the blending of colours, 
excellence as to shape and make, 
an immaculate cleanliness in every 
external article worn, and of the per- 
son itself; a hat almost new, boots, 
or shoes of the most polished appear- 
ance, the rejection of all vulgar adop- 
tions, (for fashions they ought not to 
be called) the sober use of change, 
so as however never to wear a decay- 
ing article, nothing careless or slo- 
venly in the operation of dressing, 
the avoiding of all monsliosities ^ind 
extremes, all affectations in dress, hats, 
cravats, great coats, frocks, &c. ; the 
dressing in a manner appropriate to 
the occasion, the hunting frock for 
the chase, the jacket for shooting, the 


box coat for the box only, the travel- • 
lirig dress only for the road. He who 
hunts down St. James's Street is a 
coachman in Pall Mall, a walking 
jockey in the squares, or a traveller 
at the theatres, is an object of ridicule 
or contempt, as far at least as regards 
taste in dress. Vulgarity in buttons, 
neck-kerchiefs, buckles, or any other 
article, must mar the general system 
of gentlemanlike appearance. Near- 
ly the same observations apply to the 
fair sex : a red armed and red handed 
young woman, with a dozen rings, 
is vulgar in the extreme. High dress 
in a morning bespeaks something let 
out fur parade or fur some worse pur- 
pose, Flowers become youth, fea- 
thers an age more advanced, dia- 
monds sit well on the courtly dame 
at her meridian, pearls are pretty on a 
pretty woman not having attained the 
age of twenty one. Simplicity is the 
character of the spring of life, costliness 
becomes its autumn, but a neatness 
and purity, like that of the snow- drop 
or lily of the valley, is the peculiar 
fascination of beauty, to which it 
lends enchantment, and gives a 
charm even to a plain person, being 
to the body what amiability is to the 
mind. 


TO THK WIND. 

The clouds flee before thee. The spark springs to flame. 

In answering fury the vexed ocean raves, 

While the poor maiden trembles, who hears but thy name, 

And sighs for her lover embarked on the waves. 

When called by the voice of the prophet of old. 

In the valley of bones, as you breathed o’er the dead, 

Like the sands of the sea, could their number be told. 

They started to life, when the mandate had sped. 

Their dark mouldering ashes thy influence could bind, 

And the chill icy slumber of ages gave way, 

The spirit of Life took the wings of the wind, 

Rekindling the souls of the children of clay. 

When the Lord bowed the heavens, and came down in his might, 
Tu grandeur around were the elements cast , 

At his feet lay the dense rolling shadows of night, 

But the power of omnipotence rode on the blast. 

He spake from the whirlwind, when man wrung with pain, 

In the strength of his anguish, dare challenge his God) 

Midst its thunders, he shewed him his reason was vain. 

Till he bowed to correction, and kissed the just rod. 

Wild winds I have called ye the spirifof life, 

When ye rushed o'er my soul, with such feelings of dread, 

I have thought in that last hour of horror and strife, 

That thy deep chilling sigh will awaken the dead. 
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PIERCE EGAN AND LORD BYRON. 

A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


It is not my design to run a pa- 
rallel between these two great cha- 
racters, after the edifying manner 
4>f that sage and good, hut heathen 
old gentleman, Plutarch ; yet am I 
irresistibly impelled to essay a few 
remarks and conjectures on, and 
. concerning the extraordinary works 
which have gained them so great a 
name. 

That two such writers slsonld have 
flourished, in an almost equal de- 
gree, in the same age and nation, 
was a phenomenon *o much at vari- 
ance with all that I had previously 
felt, thought, or understood, upon 
the subject of literature, that it 
rivet ted my attention ; and I have 
exercised the utmost powers of iny 
mind in endeavouring to reconcile 
the fact with some received principle 
of taste, or to find some precedent 
for it in the history of literature, or 
in the annals of the human intel- 
lect; hut my* efforts have proved 
vain, my research has been fruitless, 
and “ my young remembrance can- 
not parallel it.” 

But if 1 have not discovered that 
14 which I went in search of, like the 
Arctic voyagers, I have not returned 
empty-handed ; if 1 did not row'll 
the place of destination, yet. like 
Johnny <;ilpin, I went farther.— 
What I have found, then, I shall 
forthwith communicate to i<m the 
world at large.” It is, that neither 
of these gentlemen aie, in fact, 
authors of the admired productions 
which have been published under 

their names respectively Nay, 

hear me out ! I have succeeded in 
convincing myself, and that is un- 
quesiiouahl) one .step towaids con- 
vincing every one else. In the one 
case, I have actually had the super- 
lative 'good lortune to discover the 
bond fide wriuu ; hut the other must 


still he left, as Master Moore saith, 
u to time and the curious to con- 
strue.” 

I shall commence with my most 
successful effort, and the most popu- 
lar* of the reputed authors — Pierce 
Egan. 

To give a methodical analysis of 
that work, which is underst<»od to 
be the foundation of his vast fame, 
past, present, and to come, would 
be superfluous: it is universally 
known, lead, admired, imitated, 
quoted, ami dramatised. Not to 
know “ 'Tom and Jerry,” argues 
ourself unknown. Its effects have 
een fell, if not understood, by al- 
most every poor old watchman in 
the metropolis. It has already done 
more for tiic rising generation, in the 
way of instruction, than Sunday- 
schools, &c. will accomplish in a 
cent my ; and is likely to occasion a 
greater “ transfer of property” than 
the return lo cash payments. 

To have described •* Life in Lon - 
don ” so vividly, so accurately, and 
with so much judgment, as the un- 
equalled success of this book im- 
plies. it must be presumed, unless 
lie possessed intuitive knowledge, 
that its author must have seen it. 
Now I have the felicity to know 
something of Mr. Pierce Egan. 1 
cannot, I believe, truly sav, that he 
was placed in society, ere his present 
elevation, precisely in that “golden 
mean” of which philosophers speak ; 
hut 1 may assert that he was in a 
station somewhat above the lowest, 
and far, very far, beneath the high- 
est rank, lie belonged to a class of 
whom it has been elegantly, wittily, 
and delicately said (in a certain 
“ Prospectus,” to which he himself 
hat had the temerity to allude,) that 
“ the brains of the nation pass 
through their fingers!” By the way. 


* As dramatists, this is conspicuously evident. But Lord Byron did not write 
expressly for the stage. O no ! aud his coquetry met with strict poetical justice. 
Notwithstanding nil his declamatory vupouting against “the millennium,” a few un- 
guarded expressions, in the preface to his ill-fated tragedy have fairly exposed how 
sensitive, how morbidly sensitive, he is to the breath of popular opinion. 
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Mr. P. E. why do you wish to force 
the 44 obscure Editor 1 ’ you speak of, 
from the retreat which so well befits 
his merits? Ah! Pierce, an in judi- 
cious friend is a man’s worst enemy. 
(There's ethical lore for you ! ) That 
silly Prospectus, and the paltry pub- 
lication which followed it f were 
worthy of each other, and both of 
the oblivion you w r ould drag them 
from. Hut, to return to the main 
road, after this pleasant digression s 
Mr. Egan was, in truth, born and 
bred a compositor. He is by no 
means the desperate character his 
book might lead us to mistake him 
for; and judging from the gentle- 
ness and inoffensivencss of his de- 
meanour and appearance, I cannot 
believe he ever, in reality, placed 
himself in an attitude so terrific and 
threatening as that in which Mr. 
Cruickshank has represented him in 
one of his clever prints. He is, in- 
deed, or was, a quiet, peaceable man, 
and not at all given to the riotous 
and irregular proceedings he would 
affect to be experienced in; but, 
it seems, lie will “assume a virtue, 
if lie has it not.” And as for his 
knowledge of 44 Life in London,” I 
can scarcely bring myself to credit, 
that he has really ever seen any- 
thing higher than the Opera 44 at 
playhouse prices,” or lower than 
the 44 Typographical Coffee-house." * 

I did not read his great work un- 
til its reputation was mature (it was 
a well-thumbed volume from a cir- 
culating library,) and the opinion I 
then formed of its merits was, un- 
fortunately, diametrically opposite 
to that of the town and ton ; but I 
have since been discreet enough to 
submit to the general voice, 44 as in 
duty bound.” Perhaps, I did not go 
to the perusal of it with an unbiassed 
mind. Popularity is the Baal to 
which we all bow the knee ; and I 
might be jealous of his great renown. 
But if I envy him, I am quite sure 
1 do not envy his admirers. 

My first impression was, that lie 
who should seek in this book a cor- 
rect transcript of the gradations and 
varieties of “Life in London,” would 
lose his labour : there is no such 
thing in it. Some of the miseries, 
deformities, and sores of society are 
laid bare, and the morbid taste of 
the public gloats upon them. The 
writer says, 44 if one shade is omitted 
E. M. July , 1824. 
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the work will be incomplete.” In- 
deed, he attempts only the shades — - 
the worst parts of high and low life. 
It is about as complete and satisfac- 
tory as Hogarth’s representation of 
a serieant and his dog, by one stroke 
for the top of the halbert, and ano- 
ther for the dog’s tail. The sole 
merit of the work appeared to me 
to rest with the artist, and that 
chiefly iu the low scenes. “ Pierce,” 
thinks I, u talks too much r it is not 
his forte.” Just so many words were 
required from him as would have 
served for pegs to hang the artist’s 
prints upon ; and really they deserve 
better than he could make for them. 
But he will prate, prate, prate, and 
prose, prose, prose — Gods! how he 
does prate and prose ! Of books and 
authors he writes as 4 naturally as 
pigs squeak for thanks to minor 
theatres, and minor writers, classic 
names and classic incidents are fami- 
liar to every one, but, alas! without 
the sentiments which should accom- 
pany them, what are they worth ? 

But now to cull some extracts; 
for who would read Reviews with- 
out them : and it must be confessed 
that very often the worst passages of 
the suffering author are more enter- 
taining and instructive, than the 
whole critique. I w ill begin with 
the preface — introduction — exor- 
dia m — in vocation — prolegomena — 
or what you will — for I know not 
what to rail it. But it will afford 
us a fair * pecimcn of the style and 
execution of the whole work, from 
w hich, indeed, I could select very 
little that would be permitted to 
appear in these pig£s. In this un- 
parallleed, 44 unheard of” perform* 
ance, he invokes, propitiates, or 
address css the most extraordinary 
assemblage of beings, animate and 
inanimate, that were eVer before 
jumbled together. He begins and 
ends — as an author should do— ‘ 
with 44 Fame.” The intermediate 
space is filled up with Sterne, Smol- 
lett, Goldsmith, Fielding, Argus, 
Cerberus , 44 Metropolitan heroes of 
literary renown, whether of genius 
great, either of romantic style, or 
of poetry exquisite, of Don- Juan 
or Lalla Rookh quality, it matters 
not.’,’ 

The courteous reader will observe 
that I quote from this fiir-huned 
work, which has met with $uci} 
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distinguished patronage hi this 
'meridian of literature, that he may 
see what it really is; but 1 by no 
means engage to expound what I 

3 note: I will not pretend (hat I 
ioroughly comprehend the scope 
or object of a single sentence. 

44 Reviews, those terrific censors 
of the timid writer, whether Quar- 
terly, or Edinburgh.” “My 
mag. of Blackwood, thee too I must 
invoke ! thou chiel of satire, whose 
lively sallies, and laughing- in-lhe- 
sleeve-greatness, that would* have 
paralyzed the pencil of a Hogarth, 
or struck dumb the piquant ridicule 
of a Churchill ; if the grim king of 
terrors had not deprived us of their 
talents 1 I challenge thee to the 
scratch 1 ’tis one of the fancy calls ; 
but from thy lamb-like qualities, 
and playful artillery, it must be a 
rivate set-to with the gloves. My 
and grapples with you in friend- 
ship.” 

Methinks the high-minded gentle- 
men of the north must relish this 
hugely. But they have brought it 
upon themselves. Blackwood, we 
all know, is a wag who “palters 
with us in a double sense,” and 
oor Pierce actually thinks lie has 
cen praised by him in 44 sober 
sadness.” In the passage just 
quoted, the sentences appear some- 
what disjointed, but who will quar- 
rel with a work for possessing more 
wit than grammar ! $ 

He next proceeds to Colburn, 

. Humphreys, Murray, Professors of 
the Royal Academy , Accum, 
Christie, OShaughnessy, Crib, 
Kean, Ackermann,lIone, Townsend, 
(the police officer) “Boh and 
George Cruickshank, those Gill rays 
of the day, and of Don Saltero great- 
ness, 44 his own Boxiana,” and — 
dare I write it! — Sheridan ! ! ! 

The* force of dulncss could no 
farther go. Ond extract more — 
from the tpoetri/— and 1 have done. 

" London town's a dashing place 
For every thing that's going, 

There’s fun and gig in every face. 

So natty and so knowing. 

Where novelty is all the rage, 

From high to low degree, 

Socb pretty lounges to engage, 

Only come to see ! 

Trash execrable trash, 1 once 
deemed all this,— it was my heresy, 


—hut i am orthodox now. If, how- 
ever, this work is really, what public 
opinion has pronounced it to be* 
then it is clear to me, “ as the sun at 
noon day” (a clear day) — that gentle 
master Pierce cannot be the author 
of it. Who then is? Who, but 
“the most finished gentleman in 
Europe,” He whose birth placed 
him in familiar connection with the 
highest and most refined circles, 
of which he became the ornament, 
and whose genius and taste noto- 
riously led him to explore the lowest 
and most depraved. To support 
this hypothesis, I have reasons, 
44 plentiful as blackberries,” but 
they are too numerous to state, and 
too obvious to need it. The first 
mention must impress conviction 
upon every mind, that he is as 
much the writer of “Life in Lon- 
don,” as he is of any thiug put forth 
with his name. 

Now to Lord Byron. — 

“ Look here upon this picture, 
and on this.” 

It is not exactly necessary to my 
purpose, that I should enter into a 
critical examination of the books 
to which the name of Byron has 
been attached. He is scarcely men- 
tioned now, but as the autnor of 
44 Don Juan,” and 44 Cain, a Mys- 
tery,” of which works I am fully 
persuaded he cannot be the writer. 
Who is Lord Byron? A British 
Nobleman, with hereditary digni- 
ties to maintain, and with ample 
44 appliances, and means to boot.” 
He is a man of franscendant talents, 
with a great moral, as well as pecu- 
niary 44 stake in the country.” He 
is ?iot an isolated being, but linked 
to the welfare of society by the most 
imperative bonds. Surely it is not 
for him to scorn man for his vices, 
and make a jest of his virtues. 
Would such a man, if the penetra- 
tion of his mighty intellect enabled 
him to discern the errors of our 
faith, startle our prejudices, and in- 
sult our weakness, by an unsparing 
and 'abrupt disclosure of (hem ? — 
Would he pour upon our feeble 
vision a flood of 44 insufferable 
light.” Would he come, like Jove 
to Semelc, and scorch up all our 
hopes ? 

No : this would be to act like (he 
arch-enemy ; not an enlightened 
benefactor of the human race. 
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The writer of this “Myricry,” 
is satisfied with attempting to 
destroy our faith ; he has nothing 
to offer as a substitute for that 
which has received the sanction of 
ages, and supported by the weight 
of fesfimouy, except a jumble of 
exploded metaphysics and worn-out 
conjecture, which he says is the 
product of 44 reason But this 
system of Lt reason" it appears, is 
as little susceptible of demonstra- 
tion, and demands as much faith, 
as that which it is intended to 
supersede. The oracle, Lucifer, 
is made to say : — 


u Tliy human mind liittli scarcely 
to iptlhiT 

The little I have shewn thee into calm 

.And clear thought ; and thou wouldst go 
on aspiring 

To the great double Mysteries ! the tiro 
Principles / 

And gaze upon them on their senet 
thrones ! 

Dust, limit tli y ambition ; for to see 

Kither of these, would he for thee to 
perish ! ” 


Si 

In another place we meet with this 
comfortable assurance : — 

“And this should be the human sum 
Of knowledge— to know mortal natures’ 
nothingness ; 

Bequeath that science to thy children, and 
'Twill spare them many tortures ! *' 

We are told that nothing is said 
in this performance, but what is 
strictly 44 in character. 9 ' I cannot 
exactly, however, perceive the ne- 
cessity or propriety of imagining or 
representing characters in whom it 
may be consistent and natural to 
repeat what lias been often said 
before, or to utter such revolting 
expressions as 

" Cursed be he 

Who invented lifo which leads to death !»* 

It is a very remarkable fact, and 
which points perhaps very expres- 
sively to the real author of this 
“ Mystery,” that although nothing 
is advanced but what is 44 in charac- 
ter,” or in argumentation, the 
Devil is always allowed to 44 put the 
best foot foremost.” 

L. B. 
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** More dimed ngniust tlmn sinning ? ” 

►SHAKSPK A HE . 


How common is the observation 
that we wish our time would come 
over again, and, also, that our school 
days, if we could but think so, were 
the happiest ; yet how few of us, if the 
■renewal of years, the putting on of 
boyhead again, were in our power, 
would be willing to companion them- 
selves with their cyphering bov>ks, to 
converse with their Murrays by the 
hour, to trace the learned and laby- 
rmthian voices of their VirgiL and 
their Homers — nay not even for the 
sake of an Ovid’s tenderness or au 
Anacreon’s jollity, to undergo the 
stripes of authority, the impositions of 
office, and the petty tyrannies of the 
student's state? There is something 


so repugnant to nature in even a tem- 
porary or fancied slavery, something so 
congenial and beautiful in the fed of 
freedom, that to shuffle off grey hairs, 
to rcillumine fading eyes, to recruit 
exhausted strength, there be few of us, 
were the sixth and second age, striv- 
ing for our favour, but would place 
the black balls in the box of the 
younger candidate. To live over 
again would be but to struggle in the 
whirlwind of vanity and vexation. 

But if this, as I think natural, anti- 
pathy to the character of a school-boy 
will exist in the great majority, who is 
there among us that would be a school- 
master * That autocrat of a restless 
dominion, that monarch of rarely con- 
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tented, frequently rebellious subjects, 
whose cares of government have no 
cessation, whose reign is a mental 
chaos of anxiety, whose laws, even 
though they be as those of the Medes 
and Persians, can scarcely compel 
reverence, arid whose fines, imprison- 
ments, and punishments, with a stand- 
ing army of ushers, a ministry of mas- 
ters, and lictorship of rods, to back 
and enforce them, are too often tram- 
pled upon, sneered at, and defied by 
the little democratical juniority to-day, 
by aristocratical seniority to-morrow. 
He is never safe from petitions, never 
free from memorials; depredations 
hunt him in his strong holds, even his 
sanctum is impregnated by their infec- 
tion, the walls of his school -room teem 
with libels on his sway, and the very 
fly leaves of his Homers, the covers of 
his Virgils are disfigured with carica- 
tures of his profession and his authori- 
ty. As in the great world, ribaldry 
and folly chalk his window shutters 
and his doors, and the order and so- 
briety of his fences and hedges sutler 
from frequent escalade. There is a 
general hate against those in office, a 
complete mania for universal reform, 
though here, as in the wider political 
school, the outs continue to be foiled 
in their ambition, and the folks of 
change to be disappointed in their 
speculations. In fact, and to close 
this catalogue of mighty ills, till the 
patience of Job can tie naturalized, the 
justice of an Aristides be won, the 
contentedness of a Socrates be achiev- 
ed, till we have the independence of a 
Coriolanus, the intrepidity of a Rcgu- 
lus, and the impartiality of a Brutus, 
and till all these can be combined with 
the wisdom of an Alfred, and the self- 
denial of a Christian, let no man be a 
schoolmaster — the labour of it would 
craze his head and wither his heart, 
though he had the club of Hercules, 
and the armour of the son of Thetis. 
Norman is invulnerable! 

Perhaps one of the best men in the . 
world was my schoolmaster. 1 do 
not think he was more assiduously 
careful of his own children than he 
was anxious for the welfare, and well- 
doing of his boys — indeed his own 
children were our school-fellows, shar- 
ed ib our sports, suffered in our punish- 
ments— -there was no public favour, 
affection or reward. - In this be was a 
Homan. But for all this, and when 
the obstinacy or delinquency of youth 


rushed into vice or folly— (ignorance 
and laziness he disgraced by obloquy 
and imposition, for the ferula and the 
rod were rarely his weapons) — his 
spirit would become darkened and his 
heart bowed — he hated truantism — 
he would hardly have granted me the 
word — and breaking of bounds, and 
robbings of orchards, and intrigues of 
appelitc leading to excess, and he was 
really good enough to have been spar- 
ed ail these — “ but who,” says one of 
my friendly apophthegms, “ can put 
an old head upon young shoulders.” 

There were two occurrences that 
marked my scholastic career under this 
worthy man, which as they struck deep- 
ly in his mind, and will” never, “ till 
blighted memory seek her tomb,” de- 
part from mine, I will mention as 
examples of a few of those “ stings and 
arrows” which at most public semina- 
ries attach to the “ outrage ous” for- 
tunes of their governors. 

It was near the holidays. I bese< ch 
you my friends let me be a schoolboy 
for a few minutes and write as one. It 
was near llie holidays, and in every 
room w'as heard, of nights, the delight- 
ful, heart easing, yet melancholy re- 
joice — should I not rather say lament, 
dulce domum. There was a schism 
in the school — the Doctor had not 
pleased the tones ; and the first master, 
now high in orders, had not pleased 
the whigs — literally a fact — and we 
were divided. The sequel will tell 
you, my readers, of which band I 
was a leader. Some one had written 
a parody on our national anthem — it 
was sad doggerel, and vituperative 
enough, but we sang it — lustily sang 
it — it was full of compliment to the 
usher, of abuse to the master. We 
were betrayed — a trimming sort of 
fellow, one that like the bat hoveied 
betwixt the birds and the beasts, 
peached , and the ringleaders were had 
up for punishment. Never shall 1 for- 
get the burning sensations of disgrace 
on the one hand, and contempt on the 
others that now beset me, when ele- 
vated upon the school table I was msde 
to read, pro bono publico , the offend- 
ing libel— then too the observations— 
for I was accused of being the author 
,of the stuff, and the fox should have 
nawed me inwards ere I would have 

whicJutoe Doctor, from time to time, 
made on its worthlessness, coupled 
with a smooth faced vronder, that, 1 
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M generally so regular, and writing 
very tolerable themes,’ 1 should have 
written so contemptible a piece of 
badinage. All this was as burning 
coals upon my head; T would have 
stood the pillory and half the rotten 
eggs of the parish in preference. The 
lash, would have seared my flesh and 
disgraced my after manhood, the dc- 
privating lesson would have soured 
my temper and cut my pride, but this 
last, the public exposure, the gorgon 
headed hissings and sneers that shot 
about me, the sleeve laughter that I 
knew, I felt, was all around me — this 
putting the fool’s cap upon ears that 
tingled with innocence, not with folly, 
excepting the portion I bore of the ge- 
neral one — all this and these was ; 

but I endured them all, and was thence- 
forward a hero and a martyr. Trivial 
as all this may now appear, it sunk 
deep3r than the eye thought into our 
worthy teacher’s bosom. He was 
wrong in the original cause of our re- 
venge, and it stung him that some of 
his first boys — I speak not vainly — 
knew, felt, and acted upon it — at all 
events he felt it so much, that I made 
up my mind never to be a school- 
master. 

The other was a deeper stab, a more 
inveterate arrow. A desertion of six 
of his pupils at a swoop, and a deser- 
tion too that was encouraged, conced- 
ed in, and approved of by nearly the 
whole school — it was a bond of sin to 
be paid by agreements and instal- 
ments, and these half-dozen fools 
were the advanced guard, the pioneers 
of the company — it was a rebellion in 
which the whole army was privy, and 
these were the Guy Fawkes* that were 
to blow up the parliament. It was 
sealed with blood. I saw the fool 
draw it with his dagger-pen from his 
string-tightened-finger, and the pledge 
of faith was gore traced in my sight 
by the confederate discontents, the 
forlorn hope of the achievement, who 
had received their- marching orders 
and billets of departure. * 

The thing was ingeniously devised, 
and quite a romantic adventure in its 
way. I will tell it. Some of our cus- 
tomary holidays had been lopped of 
their fair proportions, and some of our 
rivileges discontinued. The senior 
oys were no longer permitted to 
victual their tea and sugar cupboards, 
and their cold beef establishments. 
The juniors— the jags were mutually 


sufferers by this,— and the democracy 
for once united with the nobles, and a 
plot of many ramifications was con- 
cocted. But the construers of Cicero, 
and Sallust, and Homer, were cowards, 
and the election of advanced posts, 
premier scouring parties, was made 
from the Virgilians andPhaedrus fable 
men. But then we were to follow — 
we were to be the pursuers, we were, 
Quixote like, to rise from our beds and 
speed, delegated by authority — after 
them, and— -wc were never to come 
back again'. W as it not an admirable 
conceit? was it not nobly planned, 
courageously arrayed ? You shall see 
anon how successfully it was perform- 
ed. 1 will not be tedious. After 
waiting days and weeks the day came 
— the principal was out, would not re- 
turn till night — the head assistants 
holiday keeping — and only the poor 
quizzed English usher at home, and he 
was kept quiet by the company of two 
of our third class boys and a couple of 
bottles of something stronger than the 
usual “ swipes The dinner was 
despatched — the agimus said; there 
was no cloud in the heavens, no op- 
position upon earth. I saw them 
mount, all six of the wiseacres mount, 
the pales were scaled, the subscribed 
subsidy put into their hands, those 
hands shaken — the farewell shout of 
encouragement given, and the last 
waviug of the hat displayed. I saw 
them drop oil the other side, stride 
away like crusaders, and I saw them 

no more that night! But where 

were the lionAhided Austrias all this 
time; why the one sleeking himself 
with the head master’s good fare some 
miles from the scene of romance, the 
third emptying a bottle of Calcavella 
in his tea box hut, and the second, the 
all but senior, pacing the busy play 
ground a perturbed spectator of his 
heedless play-fellows, by fits and starts 
only, and to please a favorite boy, 
assisting in their sports or construing 
his lesson. On him he knew would 
devolve the answering of queries, the 
mustering of forces, the reading of the 
roll call, and the consultation with the 
kind unsuspecting Doctor on the wants 
that seem’d like dreams around him, 
and which he would give worlds were 
as unsubstantial. The hour, the feel- 
ings, the thoughts are as vivid now as 
they were at that moment, and if 
I were to live to the age of Nestor, 
I should never forget them. Reader, I 
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have said it; that boy on whom all 
this contusion of hope and care and 
anxiety alighted, writes these idle but 
to him warning reminiscences. And 
the night came and with it ail that we 
dreaded. The names were called, 
the musters made, the absences 
discovered, the black bst posted, 
and the rods examined— falsehood 
and effrontery covered participation, 
and we were sent to bed hurt in mind 
and seared in conscience; bul we 
would not, dared not, seek the confes- 
sional. And the morning came too, 
the black looking dreaded morning 
came, with a thousand evil spirit 
worse than night mares upon its wings: 
— the very sun’s rising was terrible, 
and the early dew fell like clammy 
ague drops upon the spirits; and ere 
night, the second night, our altered 
poor school-fellows were brought back 
to their cage again, poor in pocket, 
hurt in mind, disappointed in opinion, 
defeated in expectation — but they were 
faithful. Our own loeling^ were our 
own scoifrgers. 

But this certainly not uncommon 
event worked another wrinkle in the 
Doctor’s good natured countenance, 
and I from that hour too made up my 
mind never to be a schoolmaster. 

These are the tragic tints of the pro- 
fession ; but there are also comic mi- 
series which, if not so deeply danger- 
ous, are sufficiently perplexing. The 
officiousness and intrusiveness of folly 
are frequently as little endurable as the 
companionship of sorrow, it would 
be but an even wager, ^whether Mar- 
plot, or Penruddoch, in certain situa 
tions, were the more preferable arm-in- 
arm companion. I am certain that I 
would quite as soon drink a dish of lea 
with Priam as crack a bottle with 
Thersites. 

To be sure my chums were not ge- 
nerally blessed with very officiously 
careful, very pertinaciously fidgetty, 
very opinionated mothers, aunts, and 
cousins, yet we had a few who came 
armed with cautions, entreaties, advice, 
and a character, which our poor master, 
however he may despise, was too good 
natured and prudent entirely to slight. 
For instance we had our man of genius 
who could do every tiling, but then 
that genius was to be left to itself, not 
to be controlled, it was to show like 
the lightning, vivid by fits and starts, 
and it did so, for it consisted out of 
school hours, (it did nothing in), in 


smashing of windows and burning of 
books, in heading sprees, and fighting 
cocks, in doing wondeiful feats that a 
sensible boy cannot comprehend, and 
neglecting things lhat a clever boy 
would do. Then he has to endure the 
epistolary fire of some maiden aunt 
requesting h»m to be kind aiul tender 
to her dear, delicate nephew. Master 
Joseph ; that he sees to his medicines 
being taken at the regulation hours, 
that he wears his pinafores always, 
puts on his hat in the play-ground, 
and wears his best clothes only a Sun- 
days ; or the attack of a mamma, who 
sugars her darling’s bread and butter, 
and gives him the first peach of the 
garden, the first rose of the parterre, — 
who shall withstand that? She shall 
harass the good M agister with Jiope9, 
u that her dear is not used very ill by 
the great boys, that he is not com- 
pelled for three pence a-wcek to wash 
bowls and cups and saucers, and clean 
shoes for the senior young gentlemen ; 
that she busts he will not be compelled 
to eat boiled beef against his stomach, 
and that, although she would not be 
so rude as to hint even a dispaiage- 

ment of Mr. ’$ system, she really 

is apprehensive that the duties of the 
school, especially the study of those 
crooked Greek character?, may be too 
severe fur his delicate state of body, 
and that they may be too puzzling for 
his tender ideas.” She writes truly 
there, but the master suffers for all 
that. It would never do to be u 
schoolmaster! 

But in the deep there is a deeper 
still, and what shall compensate for 
the poor pedagogue’s trials and pa- 
tience, as elicited in something like 
the following ralit). Fancy to your- 
selves, my old friends — may I not say 
so ? — the vis ambit ionis of an old mat- 
ter of fact being who has got his money 
by minding the “ main chance”— by 
his L’s, his S.’s, and his D.’s, and his 
Crs. and his Drs. and his “ bills de- 
li verea,” his premiums and his dis- 
counts— yet who wishes to see his son 
a gentleman, or to fancy him so. The 
one dilemma is much more easy of 
extrication than the other. Here is a 
letter from such an one. 

“Sir, 

€t Per coach you will receive my son, 
William, he brings with him tbe amount 
of his education for the half ns per order. 

I dare say, he has done as most boys do in 
tbe dead languages, but could wish bins 
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to ftt udy a little more of Cocker's Arith- 
metic and the Young Man’s Companion. 
He seems very deficient in multiplication 
though perfectly competent to the worst 
principles of subtraction ns far ns pockets 
go, though I and his Aunt clubbed as 
much as served me treble the time, when 
I went to Mr. Fraction's of this place, uud 
he was no vulgar schoolmaster. I am 
almost doubling too whether the outlandish 
exercises, which he tells me he must write 
maj not counteract the free flow 7 of his 
pen, and as lu^re is nothing so graceful ils 
a bill well written out, I will trouble >ou, 
for this half year, to let him discontinue 
Greek and take extra lessons in cort and 
running hand — and if his French should 
interfere with his Rule of Three and his 
Interest, why I will be obliged by your 
compounding with Mounseer for half les- 
sons. Let him write as often as he pleases 
to me, for practice mukes perfect, and will 
improve his style of correspondence, and 
should he want any books to umu*e his 
play hours, please furnish him with “ Ad- 
vice to Young Tradesmen,” “ the Direc- 
tory,” and the “ Ready Reckoner.” 

•* I r Cunt m, 

“ Your very bumble Servt. 

“JOHN LEDGER/' 

Here is another enough to inflict the 
torture upon patience itself, and set the 
most good tempered in the world in 
agony — talk of your trials and your 
confessions indeed? Mazeppo’s ride 
was a holiday’s canter to it? 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ I am quite h obligated by jour atten- 
tions to my Stephen and lor the care 
which you seems to have devoted to bis 
A elocution. The poet says it “ music be 


the food of life play on,” and' so, Sir, I 
thinks of potry, for as sure as fate my 
Stephen must make bis bread and cheese 
by it. Be so kind then my dear Sir as to 
teach the young Gentleman some of the 
siocetest potions of our most improved 
Poets, such us the Battel of Chevy Chaoe 
by Mr. Douglas, and the ride to Edmon- 
ton by Mr. Gilpin the cooper, and the 
dag her scene in Amlet and M* Beth’s in- 
struction to the players— and pray be per- 
ticlar in hishuxsent and gestikilation, and 
as Mr. Passiontone of our Theater says, 
that he saws the hair well with his hand 
thus and that he suits , I sup- 
pose he means clothes , the haction to the 
word, and the word to the haction. 

“ 1 shall do ovrselves the onorof drop- 
ping over at the public recantation doy, 
which I believe is on the Oth uft. when 
we opes shall find master Stephen will be 
able to give us a perfect speeiment of his 
speaking genus, perticalorly as myself and 
some more nmatoors here be getting up a 
little bit of a Burl-Letter ourselves to 
amuse the neybours at Christmas— the 
mummers being too old and noisy now — 
; nd wo opes Master Stephen w ill be babJe. 
to lake a part in our “ High life below 
stairs” for he was halwnys fond of the 
kitchen maids and table beer. 

“ With most great respect 
“ I remains, Sir, 

“ Yours, down 1o the ground, 

“SARAH CASEY.” 

“ Bear this, bear all.” I have told 
you strange things in my lime, my 
readers and friends, but you may take 
my word for it now — I never will be 
a schoolmaster. 

J. F. STUART. 

July , 1824. 


ASSOCIATION. 


u There’s riot a wind, but whispers of thy name- 
And not a flow’r that grows beneath the moon. 
But in its hues and fragrance tells a tale 
Of thee, my lovef to thy Mirandola.” 


Bahpv Cornwall. 
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Wreck of the mighty — relics of the dead — 
Who may remove the veil o’er Peestum spread. 
Who pierce the clouds that rest upon your name. 
Or from oblivion’s eddies snatch your fame ? — 
Yet as she stands within your mould’ring walls, 
Fancy — the days of former pride recals ; 

And at her bidding — lo ! the Tyrrhene shore. 
Swarms with its countless multitudes once more; 
And bright pavilions rise— her magic art 
Peoples thy streets, and throngs thy busy mart $ 

In quick succession her creative pow'r 
Restores the splendour of Phenicia’s hour. 
Revives the Sybarite’s unbless’d repose, 

Toss’d on the foldings of the Paestum rose, 
Leucania’s thraldom — Rome’s imperial sway. 

The Vandal’s triumph — and the robber’s prey. 

But truth beholds Ihce now, a dreary waste. 
Where solitude usurps the realms of taste ; 

Where once thy doubly blooming roses smil'd. 
The nettle riots, and the thorn runs wild s 
Primeval silence broods upon thy plain. 

And ruin holds her desolate domain : 

Save where, in massive pride, three temples stand 
Colossal fragments of a mighty land. 

Sepulchral monuments of fame, that tow’r 
In proud derision of barbarian pow’r ; 

That still survive and mock, with front sublime. 
The spoiler’s vengeance, and the strifes of time. 

Majestic fanes — your giant forms display 
The solid grandeur of that early day. 

Whose ripening, softening, chaster art, we trace. 
Mellowing Egyptian bulk with Doric grace. 

Ere Athens knew to raise, with purer style. 

The airy columns of the Ionic pile ; 

Ere yet with ornament profusely “ dight,” 
Corinthian splendour bursts upon the sight. 

Majestic fanes of deities unknown. 

Ages have roll’d since here ye stood— alone— 
Since your walls echoed to the sacred choir. 

Or blazed your altars sacrificial fire. 

And now — the wand’ring, classic pilgrim sees 
The wild bird nestling in the sculptur’d frieze ; 
Each fluted shaft by desart weeds embraced. 
Triglyphs, obscured entablatures defaced, 

See's ill-timed verdure clothe each awful pile 
While nature lends her melancholy smile, 

And misplaced garniture of flowers that shed 
Their sweets, as if in mockery of the dead. 
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THk; STEP- MOT H KU. 


In jus tuque novei en.” 

VlKtilL. 


«• Sally tells me that you are not 
my mamma,” said a pretty curled head- 
ed boy of about four years of age, 
laying great stress upon the pronoun, 
and bursting into tears, as he address- 
ed a beautiful young woman, who 
had become the wife of a rich wi- 
dower ; “ but,” continued he, “ 1 told 
her that you was my ma, and Nanny’s 
too.” “ You did right,” said the 
Countess, ft 1 hope to prove myself 
a mother to you both ; for, in marry- 
ing your father, 1 made a vow to have 
no separate interest or affections, to 
love what, he loved, and to honour 
and obey Iris will,” then kissing the 
child, and giving him an apple, she 
dismissal him, smiling him out of the 
room, and she never looked so en- 
chanting. ** This is admirable, th is is 
as it ought to be,” said 1 to myself, 
“ but she is only the wife of a few 
months, and 1 sincerely hope that she 
will coi.tinue as she has begun, and 
that, when a second family occupies 
the-same roof, she will conscientiously 
discharge her common duly to both, 
aud make but one heart and feeling pre- 
vail with all the children alike.” The 
scene which had just passed before my 
eyes filled my mind with deep reflec- 
tion,and 1 could not help thinking how 
momentous a thing it is, to introduce 
a wife, who is not the parent of her 
husband’s family, into it. What jea- 
lousy ! what injustice ! what strife 
does not occur from such, a uniorfl 
how many struggles to alienate prior 
affection, what poutings and strivings 
to do away with claims of a former 
date! A man and woman ought 
to think thrice, before they give a no- 
minal mother to motherless children. 
Purity is compromised, delicacy is 
robbed of its celestial bloom, and 
E. M. July , 1824. 


justice wavers when the buxom 
widow spurns her lone pillow, to give 
herchiidien afather-i«-/uw, and her- 
self a sccondjtard. The commence- 
ment of such engagements is founded 
either in passion or in interest, each 
of which is at variance with the duty 
they have to perform towards unof- 
fending children, often made enemies 
from ill treatment, and l am at a loss 
to account for the preference usually 
shewn to a second family, by the 
parent of both; the contracting party 
who has but one family, more natural- 
ly leans to it, but the mutual parent 
sins against nature by such conduct, 
whilst the other party offends honor 
and humanity in a minor, although 
not less dangerous degree. lajustayuc 
7wverca applies too generally to the 
second wife of an uxorious widower, 
et it depends on her alone to merit a 
etter name, and it appears to my 
humble conception, that a woman 
cannot more effectually endear herself 
to her husband, than by considering 
his children and her own as a com- 
mon stock in love, and by making 
their interest and happiness one com- 
mon cause. The stickling tor pre- 
ferences, in any shape, is the begin- 
ning of evil, and will end in misery 
and injudice, the taunts about un- 
equal birth, fortune, beauty, and 
(often ideal) menu, undermine do- 
mestic peace, and otten end in enor- 
mous ciimes. Slighted children run 
headlong to ruin and despair, take to 
idle habits and a vicious life, imbibe 
at an early age, the poison of envy 
and hatred, fall off from the duty and 
affection to a first parent, or pine in 
the wasting agonies of sensibility, 
wounded by neglect, and engender 
an indifference as to conduct ; for re- 
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move the excitement to well-doing, 
and mental activity must ensue, deny 
the meed of praise, and exertion is 
blighted for ever. If 44 my poor dear 
last husband,” be a horror and re- 
proach to the second lucky adventurer, 
who lain would say, 4 ‘ would that 
lie were alive !” surely the “ go away 
you troublesome thing,” to the off- 
spring of him whom she is bound to 
love, honour, and obey, must be equally 
grating a sound, and as calculated to 
foster regrets, resentments, and alter- 
ed feeliug, that sensation which takes 
place of sated appetite, and of accom- 
plished, or disappointed, mercenary 
designs. Nevertheless there is nothing 
more common in society, and we 
have daily proofs of its baneful ef- 
fects; here we have a fine youth pre- 
maturely hurried into the service of 
his country, 1 o be killed off, or sacri- 
ficed to the yellow fever, merely be- 
cause he stood in the way of Master 
Jackey, the produce of a second mar- 
riage : there wo see loveliness and ten- 
der age a victim to rashness, an out- 
cast, a run-a-way, because the daugh- 
ter of her who lies, perhaps, in a new 
made grave, sins by inheriting her 
mother’s beauty, and is a contrast to a 
plain step-mother, who must rule the 
roast, unrivalled and uncontrolled. 
In one family, the child of the first 
matrimonial engagement flies home 
from having lost a father’s hear! — in 
auother, a wretched daughter marries 
the first being that ask 3 her, merely to 
escape the tyranny of a, strange wo- 
man, placed in usurped authority 
over her. In lower lite, step-fathers 
cruelly chastising the wife’s children, 
disgust the beholder — and base wo- 
men, breaking the spirit of the chil- 
dren given in charge to them by the 
laws of society, awaken horror in an 
honest breast : doubtful and dangerous 
however, as these, repeated nuptials 
are, it impossible to perform the double 
duties thus imposed, and there are some 
rare examples to justify the remark. 
44 What is a step-mother?” said Irish 
Pat to a neighbour countryman, 
4t why, ” says Booney, 41 a step- 
mother is a step towards being a mo- 
ther, and yet no mother at all, at all.” 
Bravo l Master Pat, but we will exa- 
mine another pictuie. Lady Hartiy 
ventured upon a widower of forty, he 
had five children da premier lit , and 
a second family of the same number 
was the consequence of the second 


engagement. Sir John was a sport s- 
mun, and so completely neglected 
all of them, that he could not be ac- 
cused of a preference to any one of 
them, 41 there take them away when 
they have had a glass of wine,” was 
his daily order at dessert time, touch- 
ing the second breed, k ‘ I shall be 
glad when the vacation is over, and 
tlie brats return to school (or college),” 
was his remark concerning the first, 
whenever they were, at home ; but his 
mild matron-iike lady was a mother 
to all without prejudice, preference, 
or injustice ; she would play with the 
former like a child and a school com- 
panion, and was the tender nurse and 
preceptress of the latter. To reconcile 
one to another, to establish the closest 
links of affection and amity between 
them, to recommend them to their 
father, to minister to their innocent 
pleasures, and to conceal their trivial 
faults, occupied her whole tune, and 
and they repaid her with the sincerest 
love. The lovely Laura married her 
guardian, a handsome man of fifty, 
for whom (on account of Ins age and 
the parental office which he had dis- 
charged towards her) she entertained 
more respect and esteem Ilian admi- 
ration or impassioned feeling. lie had 
a son of twenty-one joins of age, an 
officer of Light Dragoon:, wild, expen- 
sive, and fond of pleasure, but of a good 
temper and feeling heart ; he might 
have beheld any other step- mother 
with envy and mistrust, or he might 
have viewed a beaut 1I11I young woman 
thus paired, with regret, or a criminal 
flame : but Laura was cast in such a 
gentle mould, that to know her v, as to 
be her friend, and she fulfilled her du- 
ties as a wife and as a mother in such 
a manner, as to captivate every one 
connected with the family. She ne- 
ver addressed Theodore by any other 
name than 44 my son und he found 
in her a mother, a sister, and a friend. 
Proud, of her elegant form and good 
tasje in dress, he was her frequent at- 
tendant in public ; convinced of her 
Jjcnevolent mind, she was his adviser 
and confidant, ever sweetening and 
mellowing down the least rigid word 
or action of her husband towards his 
first-born. When be exceeded his 
pay and allowance, her purse made 
up the deficiency; and whenever 
he had committed an error, she 
was his apologist in the first in- 
stance, his directress in the second, 
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and his ebnsolatrix in care; and 
when no remedy could be found for 
what hid occuried, it was delightful 
to see the two together. As a proof 
of the mutual sentiment existing be- 
tween them, I remember him one day 
introducing her to a foreign nobleman 
thus — “ Voila ina belle mere, vrai- 
nienl belle, die esl non seulement ma 


mere, mais ma meilleure amie." The 
play upon the words hellc mere , 
makes all translation fall short of 
the original, but it does not hinder it 
from being copied from that life, 
which would be a blessing to society, 
and is what is advised by 

# Piiilo Spectator. 


THE STARERS. 


Rttsiicus expeetai dum define t amnia" etc . — IIorat. 


The yacant mind will naturally ex- 
hibit a vacant countenance; and he or 
she who knows little, will be surprised 
at almost ovrrv tiling. From these 
caus<swe see the rustic, with broad, 
open eye, gaze at the shops of the me- 
tropolis, — elevate his eye-brows with 
astonishment at cveiy new object, — 
gape, to stultification, at the highly- 
dressed dame and dandy, whom he 
supposes to be a duchess or a peer, 
from their gaudy trappings, (although, 
pei chance, they mav he a cyprian and 
an adv enturcr. ) Whilst he stops, and 
fixes each (to him) unaccountable 
novelty in the living magic lantern of 
the town. Various are the stones told 
at the ex pence of such ignorants: — 
one, that a countryman slopped shoit 
for six hours at Temple-bar, expecting 
that the crowd would go by; another, 
that poor Giles made way for so many 
ladies and gen lie men in the street, and 
took his hat oil so often that he was 
laughed at, a crowd raised round Him, 
and lastly, eased of his money and 
beaver; a third, (that of old Horacfc) 
who goes so far as to make his country 
bumpkin wait until the river runs by 
him, yhich, with due deference to 
this learned and witty writer, is a 
great stretch indeed. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, we have, in the Bri- 
tish metropolis, a very striking ex- 
ample that extremes approximate, iu 
the custom which the higher orders 


have of bringing themselves down to 
the level of the vulgar and unpolished, 
by a habit — I might almost say a 
system, of curious, insolent, prying, 
examining, analyzing, and arrogant 
staring; nor is this indelicate, inur- 
bane custom confined to rank or sex, 
since we have starers and glass-ad- 
justers, from the congpited lord down 
to the amphibious fopling without a 
name, whose ways of life are as various 
and uncertain, as the changeful features 
and hues of Proteus and the Came- 
leon ; and from the front of brass of 
lost woman on the pave of London, 
up to the haughty Duchess, who, 
from her barouche or opera box, 
lakes the measure hf you, as if you 
were unworthy to be placed “ betwixt 
the wind and (her) nobility.” In 
our parks, our gaidens and our streets, 
nay, also in our. churches, theatres, 
and drawing-rooms, the starers are 
daily encreasing, and annoying mo- 
desty, decency, timidity, the stranger, 
the supposed inferior, and the softer 
sex. /mongst men, (who ought to 
have more sense than to possess such 
a defect) we have legions of them, 
blocking up passages at the opera aud 
other dramatic houses, levelling their 
glasses, like pointed cannon, at every 
coming face, if new. The stare of 
impertinent curiosity is painful to 
meet, seeming as if it would say, 
** Damme/ who have we here ?” If it 
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be as hacknied as Iheir own, it is 
brass meeting brass; yet the thing is 
still shocking, where the glass does 
not act as a shield to the oilending 
eye, the offensive weapon is used in a 
barefaced act of unmanly want of 
feeling, and the pupil of a fool is 
bent in divers directions over the per- 
son of a lady, or a stranger ill accus- 
tomed to such barbarity; sometimes 
the fashionable gazer or glass-cocker 
scrutinizes the dress of his lei low man, 
or monkey, to detect any anomalies 
in the science of the toilet, and pio- 
nounces his victim a vul-gar lei -low, 
(thus syllabled) or a quiz, (a word 
evidently derived from unbecoming, 
contemptuous inquiry — auis ? Who 
have ‘tee qot here ? as already stated. 
In our other sex, proud females toss 
about their light heads, taking a 
bird’s-eye view of all around them, 
and shooting the darts of malice at 
those whom sympathy and identity of 
sex ought to make objects of protec- 
tion and sensibility. Iierc we have a 
living doll dissecting the dress of a 
retiring female, — using her .organs of 
distinctiveness to count a thread in a 
veil, a wrinkle in a stocking, a wind- 
ing curl on an ivory forehead, and to 
envy or censure the multiplied 
flounces, feathers, or other external 
ornaments ; I say externa!, for real 
mind lias no $hare in these opera- 
tions: the same perfect &cx has 
'trenched upon the usurpations of the 
male children of pride, by eye- mg the 
minor cla«es with that puffins* (Imcn 
glance, which sins against Chustian 
charity, but which, for the time, 
serves the purpose o t imposing, 

** And f.lls up all the mighty void of 

si’iist.” 

Happily there are men and women 
who have hearts and beads above this 
common fault and trespass on huma- 
nity; hut the number of delinquents 
is still very great indeed, and they 
are likely to augment, from thus tri- 
umphing in error, and annoying with 
impunity. The stareis out of coun- 
tenance of manly appearance (to 
seem and to be are not the same) so 
seldom meet with the punishment 
which they deserve, or are so cowardly, 
in selecting meek, n.ild, and bashful 


persons to act against, that very little 
hopes of their amendment can rea- 
sonably be entertained ; and the bold 
gentlewomen, or rather, the bold wo- 
men, who ought to be gentle, have 
been so long tolerated in this breach 
of decorum, that their conversions 
seem also a little doubtful ; but if 
seeing themselves in print can prove 
beneficial, by inducing them to self- 
correction, I shall feel amply paid for 
the regn ts which I have entertained 
on their account, and for the lime 
thus dedicated to their reformation. 
Let them be persuaded, that one of 
the most amiable qualities of their 
sex is the yielding to the voice of ad- 
vice, and that the tiiumph over self 
is the brightest of their conquests. 
The amiable wouian who can own 
her errors and feebleness, has a direct 
claim to protection, and to added 
affection, but the enterprizing woman, 
(whatever be her rank) who turns 
round to staie one of her own sex out 
of countenance, or measures her man, 
as if for single combat, assumes all 
the haidihood of the other sex, and 
loses all that is dearest in her own — 
unsullied purity ot mind and conduct. 
The man then who weais a glass, with- 
out being near-sighted, and who uses 
it not for convenience, but for the an- 
noyance of otheis, is as troublc^ume, 
and little more sufferable, than the 
sporting dog, which being destined 
for the field, is introduced into the 
parlour, where the biute is out of 
place, and perhaps becomes a terror 
to the aged — to women and children. 
13ut there are higher offenders than 
these, namely, those who cast impure 
glances on all that is captivating and 
innocent, and who would blight the 
blossom of immaculacy by their gross 
oglirigs and pestiferous breath. All 
those who thus transgress, and 

i <• 

“ Give virtue scandal — innocence a fear, 
Or from the sol-eyed virgin steal a tear,’’ 

whether it be done by the breath of 
detraction, or the eye’s approach in a 
guilty form, ought to meet personal 
chastisement from their own sex, and 
be consigned to the contempt of the 
other. 

Pll I lo-Spectator. 
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THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


«* There is,” says that Jackanapes, 
Christopher North, or one of his un- 
derlings, “ a dirty spirit of rivalry 
afloat, at present, among the various 
periodicals, from which ours only and 
Mr. Nicholls, the two gentlemen’s ma- 
gazines (if so, gentlemen are com- 
posed of humdrums and blackguards) 
are exempt. You never see the Quar- 
terly praising the lucubrations of the 
Edinburgh, far less the Edinburgh ex- 
tolling those of the Quarterly. Old 
Monthly and New Monthly arc in cat 
and dog opposition. Sir liichard ex- 
claims that Ihey have robbed him of 
his good name, while Tom Campbell 
is ready to go before his Lordship of 
Waithman, to swear that that was an 
impossibility. There is besides, a pair 
of Europeans boxing it out with most 
considerable pluck, and we are proud 
to perceive our good friend Letts of 
Cornhill, bearing himself boldly in the 
fight.” 

We have taken this passage from the 
commencement of a review of the 
Ritter Bunn, a poem, by T. Campbell, 
Esq. If the reader should ask what 
has the Ritter Batin to do with the jea- 
lousies that exist between the Quar- 
terly and the Edinburgh, the New and 
Old Monthly, or the European and 
New European Magazines, we reply, 
we are as incapable of seeing any na- 
tural connexion as he is himself; but 
then there is a connection between this 
want of connection and the general 
ch .true ter of Blackwood’s Magazine; 
for the most characteristic feature in 
this periodical is, that it is continually 
shitting the scene and hopping from 
one subject to another, its regular 
contributors are literary frogs who can 
move only by jumping, and however 
distant they may be tram you at one 
moment, they may be at your feet 
the very next, before yo« are aware ; 
so that be ever so tender and mercitul 
by nature, you cannot always avoid 
trampling upon them, unless you sub- 
mit to the chance of hurting yourself 
in your endeavouis to let them escape. 
We find ourselves in this predicament 
at present. We imagined when we 
read the title of this article, viz. “ a 
running commentary on the Ritter 
Bann, a poem, by Thomas Campbell, 
Esq.” that this “running” writer could 


not possibly think of running against 
us, having nothing to do with the com- 
position of this piece ; but so unsteady 
and irregular is Mr. Christopher in his 
course, that he jumped aside to give us 
a side knock before he grappled with 
the Editor of the New Monthly. He 
would, however; do well to keep clear 
of us in future, lest like the frog he 
should be trampled upon : at present 
we shall merely press upon him a little 
to make him feel our weight. There 
is, he says, besides the animosity that 
exists between the Quarterly and Edin- 
burgh, and the New and Old Monthly, 

“ a pair of Europeans boxing it out 
w ith most considerable pluck, and we 
are proud to perceive our good friend 
Letts of Cornhill, bearing himself 
boldly in the fight” Now we would 
ask, if that can be called a boxing 
match where one man strikes at ano- 
ther whom he considers his antagonist, 
when thnt other so far from resenting the 
unprovoked attack, looks down upon 
bun “ as if from a higher region, calm 
and cool, and keeps along the even 
tenor of his wav,” without either re- 
turning or appearing conscious of the 
blows which he received. This is 
precisely the sort of boxing match 
that has taken place between the New 
European and us. They have attack ed 
ns, but we heeded them not — they have 
barked at us, but we only smiled at 
their canine irritability of nerve; we 
pit ied, but envied not the prostrate con- 
dition in which they placed themselves, 
and the necessity to which they were 
reduced of adding one sin to another, 
by attack ing that very magazine which 
they had already endeavoured to in- 
jure in the most fraudulent manner; 
at least if our notions of fraud be cor- 
rect, by assuming its title simply qua- 
lified, by the epithet “ New,” and 
publishing it at Asperne’sshop. What 
they have said of us, however, we 
know only through this intimation of 
Mr. North, and some slight intimation 
that has been given us by a friend ; for 
from the publication of the two first 
numbers, we never read the New Eu- 
ropean, we never noticed it, wc never 
recognized its existence, and therefore 
we could shew no M pluck” in this 
boxing match in which good Mr. 
•Christopher wishes to make his read- 
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ere believe we have engaged. But we 
are told that Mr. Letts u bears him- 
self boldly in the fight.” If it require 
bravery to strike at a man who will 
Hot lift a hand to you j we believe 
there is not a coward on the face of the 
earth. But, no doubt, Mr. Christo- 
pher will say, our fears kept us quiet. 
We beg to remind him that we have 
manifested no fears iti exposing his, 
Mr. Christopher’s, cant, inconsistency, 
and absurdity \ and he has not had as 
yet, the courage to defend himself, or 
we should rather say, to attempt, his 
defence, for to defend absurdity is be- 
yond his power, except when he comes 
in contact with a fool, and if he finds 
us idiots, we are willing to submit to 
any chastisement which he may be 
able to inflictupon us. We shall now 
inflict a little upon him by' way of 
shewing his transcendent powers as a 
critic, or to speak seriously, to shew 
what impudence he must have as- 
sumed in pretending to review a poem, 
neither the beauties nor the faults of 
which he was capable of perceiving. 
We shall give such parts of the poem 
as he has quoted at the commencement 
of his critique with his comments as 
he proceeds, taking the liberty, at the 
same time, of adding our own com- 
ments, in order to shew what value is 
to be set on Mr. Christopher North’s 
criticisms. Ho begins with (he begin- 
ning, and quotes the first lines of the 
poem thus : — 

“The Ritter Bann from Hungary 
Came back renowned in arms, 

But scorning jousts of chivalry. 

And love and ladies charms,, 

While other knights held, revels he, 
Was wrapt” — 

« in what ?” says the gallant Christo- 
pher, wishing to insinuate that the 
poet had wrapped him in something 
unsuited to the time and place, and to 
the mood of mind in which lie hap- 
pened to be at the moment. But let 
us see whether the wrapper which the 
critic would throw over the shoulders 
of the knight was more naturally se- 
lected than that which the poet as- 
signs him. “In what?” Surtout? 
Roquelaire ? Poodle Benjamin ? 
Bang-up? Doblado? brock? Wrap- 
rascal? No, no! What then? Sheet? 
Blanket? Quilt? Coverlet? Counter- 
pane? No: what then? why 
« In thoughts of gloom 
And in Vienna’s hostelrie, . 

Slow paced liis lonely room.” 


Now whether “ thoughts of gloom” 
became Ritter Bann at this same mo- 
, ment or not, the reader cannot possi- 
bly determine until he reads, if not 
the sequel, at least a considerable part 
of the poem. But this notorious 
humbug of a critic, taking it for 
granted, that wc ought to know at 
once what garment suited him, with- 
out waiting to know the situation in 
which he was placed, and the mood 
of mmd consequent upon this si- 
tuation, will have it that he should be 
at once wrapped up in a Bang-up, or 
Wiaprascal, — that the poet has clothed 
him in those mental robes which be- 
came him at the moment, for he 
sought not to de>cribe his material 
garments : — the reader will easily per- 
ceive when he discovers from the sub- 
sequent part of the poem that Ritter 
Bann w as at this moment the victim of 
jealousy; and even his slowly pacing 
the room might lead any reader to 
suppose from its harmony with 
“ thoughts of gloom,” that his mind 
must be under the influence of some 
mental agitation. But says Mr. Chris- 
topher “ this is a very novel and ori- 
ginal character in our now-a days poe- 
try.” If it be both novel and original 
the poet has the greater merit: if it be 
neither, it may still have very great 
merit ; for at this time of day it is 
nearly impossible to create a charac- 
ter perfectly novel and original, so 
that whither the character he original 
or not, the critic’s observation is 
equally absurd, unless be maintain 
that there is no ment where theic is no 
originality ; but to maintain this would 
be to prove himself, and almost all 
the writers of the day, a parcel of 
dunces and imitators. How different 
were the ideas of Boileau on this sub- 
ject fiom those of Mr. Christy; but 
to quote his sentiments on the sub- 
ject, in reviewing Mr. C. North’s ab- 
surdities would be throwing pearls 
before swin^ : it would be telling him 
a something which he could not un- 
derstand But one quotation more 
from the poem, and we have clone with 
this humbug. We shall not go be- 
yond the next quotation 

u There entered ope whose face he knew, 
Whose voice he was aware 
He oft at mass had listened to 
In the holy house of prayer.” 

Here the rhodomontade Christopher 
triumphantly asks, “ who is this fine 
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fellow ? Wait a moment and you 
will be told.” The reader cannot but 
perceive that the object of the critic’s 
remark is to shew that the person who 
enters is a very different person from 
what we might expect from the pre- 
ceding stanza. According to the cri- 
tic it seems these lines give us reason 
to expect some u fine fellow,” but for 
our parts we should be rather inclined 
to expect some godly and reverend 
minister of the gospel, and such the 
poet represents him 

« *Twas the abbot of St. James’s monks, 
A fresh and fair old man, 

His reverend air arrested e’en 
The gloomy Hitter Banu.” 

The critic also quarrels with the weyd 
fresh as not suited to an old man ; but 


we are certain the poet could not Be* 
lect from the English language a term 
more appropriate to the character 
whom he paints, for by the term fresh 
he wishes to evince that a holy and 
virtuous life is calculated to make 
us look young, even in our old age, 
that is, it throws a freshness over the 
countenance which is the joint result 
of a temperate life, and a conscience 
at peace with itself. 

We have now quoted sufficient to 
shew that the beauties of poetry are 
in the eyes of Christopher North, Esq. 
its greatest blemishes, and our object 
in doing so is to guard our readers 
against the influence of bad taste, and 
to shew them how liable they are to 
be humbugged by such vile produc- 
tions as Blackwood’s Magazine, 


A VISION. 

( Continued from page A3.) 

A mist, intense as if the blue air breathed 
By half a generation, had imbued, 

With all its depth of azure, one dense veil 
Of vapour, which had gather’d round me, now 
Dissolving, shew’d the visionary scene 
Was shifted ; but, alas!, I quickly found 
The same dark tragedy was acting still. 

And still the same sad part in it was mine. 

O 11 the steep rising of a dun moss-bank, 

A ^onnin couch’d: — the stream that crept thereby 
Was shrunken as the veins of bloodless Age ; 

While the red leaves dropt round her, as the year 
Sigh’d out its death-gasp on theii sickening leaves ; 

And many a leaf fell on the brook, which drifted them 
'l’o its dim edge, and would not bear them further. 
Upon that wave whose thin and faltering flow 
Was all the desolate scene retain’d of life, . 

Or light, save one lone cloud above the west. 

Still gazing after the last suu, and seeming 
To shout in triumph, u 1 behold him yet,” 

A rough-hewn bridge had, by some peasant hands, 
Bceu bent across the rill j but its bed yielded, 

And all that summer’s thirsty noons had left. 

Now rippled through the piles of the sunk pier. 

Leaving the mid arch waterless. A lorn. 

Though haply ffiice joy-tenauttd cot, uprear’d 
Its roofless wall, in a wood’s growiiTg shadow; 

The blossom-briar through the bare lattice held 
Its fragrant offering ; but no rosier maid 
Was there to cull it for her bosom. Fresh 
And flowery hillocks varied the smooth vale ; 

Eiut they were drear as tombs, for no young cherubs 
Were bounding over them ; and the deep verdure 
Of their small summits gave the heart a pang* 
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To think how many a summer must have died 

Since the gay foot of childhood wanton'd there, 

To think, that just such gorgeous green, perchance. 
Now flourish’d o’er that very childhood’s grave. 

A low and half articulate murmuring told 
That winds were somewhere on the wing ; but far 
Or fearful seem’d their flight ; for if they kiss’d 
The night-flowers in their dewy sleep, it was 
Without disturbing them. Ay e. Night already 
Rear’d high her sable standard o’er the earth. 

And all did homage; whatsoe’er had earliest 
Been basking in the smile of morn, was now 
The first to own her dark-eyed rival’s power. 

That fairy time of light and loveliness. 

When the last beamy stragglers after the sun’s 
Bright host of unstain’d splendours, many-hued 
As the magnificent though motley train 
Skirting an emperor’s march, over the fields 
Of heaven display their variegated garbs 
In beautiful disorder; when the embrace 
Of kindred colours melting into one. 

Or the more exquisite severing of soil streaks. 
Which in the brilliant breaking of their tints 
Unfold the richest, as when lovers part. 

And hope is left between them, — lold such tales 
Of love, of light, of grandeur, and of glory. 

As none would have believed, had earthly pencil 
Dared vouch those wonders of a sunset sky. 

That time of sweet sights, and of sweeter thoughts. 
Had fallen asleep, like an ill-watching slave. 

Even on the lap of Day, o’er whose repose 
’Twere sure an easy task to hold, until 
Its ending, such a gossamer canopy 
As the loose beams and clouds enwove together! 

No stars were out, anil Cynthia’s half-closed eye 
Scarce overpeep’d the black and tufted crags 
That lay piled up against the faded east. 

Giving its very giooin an air of pale • 

Comparative lustre ; while oil the opposite verge 
Of earth, a dull cold length of duskier brown 
Than Autumn throws upon her latest leaf. 

Lay withering— the cast chrysalis of light. 

Met bought, as 1 moved onward, the chill power 
Of murk o’ershado wings, and purblind gleams. 
More dismal than impenetrable shade. 

Fell on my soul as might the curdling touch 
Of Death’s damp hand upon a breathing breast. 

And yet that soul had long been darkly bound 
Within the icy zone of its check’d feelings ! 

Why should it shudder then Y Was there a woe 
Still to be fear’d, more dtadly than those deadliest 
With which a wanton fate can wound the young — 
The fond, and bid them, in their writlnngs, live. 
Than scorn’d affection — hope for Tlver blasted — 
Than phrenzy," which for every lucid thought 
It quenches in the brain, seats there, instead, 

A rayless and corroding fire, that eateth 
Sluggishly inward, burning not the less 
For that it never brightens into flame ? 

We know not half how keen the shaft of pain. 
Until it speedeth to us through the heart 
Of one we love, howevhr wroDg’d by her. 

(7b be concluded i?i our next,) 
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The Sweepings of my Study, By 
the Compiler 'of “ The Hundred 
Wonders of the World.” London, 
Whittaker. 

Notwithstanding the discrepan- 
cy which our author is guilty of at 
the very threshold of this perform- 
ance, we allude to the silly bit of af- 
fectation conveyed in the idea, that 
what he himself at first neglects and 
discards, should afterwards, and from 
the taste of a servant, be deemed of 
value; and although we think Sweep- 
ings but an uncomplimentary title to 
catch the reading world, which, in 
these days of improved authorship, 
looks for something better than the 
mere refuse, the cast away offerings of 
composition, offerings which that term 
certainly implies, we yet hesitate not in 
placing the author of the single 
volume before us, tolerably high as an 
amusing, and diligent, if not very 
deep, and very instructive companion. . 
And this, in an age which is daily, 
almost hourly, fed with something 
above mere mediocrity, and when ge- 
nius is springing up not only in the 
high place** of literature, but also ill the 
lowly valiits— the quiet retreats; for 
each hamlet lias its poet and its chro- 
nicler : in such an atmosphere, peo- 
pled wilh such spirits, it is, we repeat, 
no light praise to have produced a 
book which has enticed readers 
enough, not only to ease its publish- 
ers’ counters of a first, but to supply 
them again with a second edition. 

Fortunately for us reviewers, whose 
labours are even more multifarious, 
and almost as awful as those enacted 
by the son of Jupiter and Alcmena, 
we have not in this instance to unravel, 
the intricacies of a continuous t^le, or 
the labyrinth of a wire drawn myste- 
ry ; the book, excepting, in its title 
page and its M finis,” has no particular 
beginning, nor middle, nor end, but 
rather, has a hundred beginnings, 
and middles, and ends — it is an Olla- 
podrida— a Gallimaufry— 

■ an olio 

Compiled from quarto and from folio, 
Prom pamphlet, newspaper, uud book" — 

And contains also, which is quite as 
JC. M. Juitf , 1824. 


good a thing, the gleanings of the 
author’s own peregrinations, which 
appear to have been by no means re- 
restricted and bounded by the white 
cliffs of Albion ; for like the wise 
Grecian, he seems to have visits! 
many countries and cities, and therein 
to have given us a smattering 
of his observations. Our readers, 
however, will be as little disposed to 
expect an encounter with an Odyssey 
as we were — there was but one who 
could bend the bow of Ulysses. 

IIow many of us, in the museum 
of a conchologist, or the aviary of a 
bird fancier, would fix upon the same 
shell, or the like chorister— perhaps 
no two would be of the same opinion, 
and we apprehend the result will be 

n much the same with reference 
e curiosities of our author’s 
study. We therefore would not have 
it thought that the few specimens we 
give are, in our opinion, certain of 
propitiating the sympathies of all, 
but only as appearing, some of 
the best to our judgment and 
taste, as well as being from their 
brevity more amenable to extraction. 
They are also, as far as our recollec- 
tion serves, new, which we cannot say 
of' several in the volume ; for, be it 
known to the relator, and his coadju- 
tress Sukey, that we (that is, the 
writer of this notice) have before us 
at this moment, the work of our own 
hands, sundry inestimable scrap books, 
the result of our observations and our 
reading, and where, among other 
equally clever, and facetious, and 
choice bits of literature, are not a 
few word for word prototypes of our 
friend’s “ Sweepings.” In very truth, 
and out of all question, we need not 
travel to Syracuse or Ephesus to match 
his Dromius, and we can find a bro- 
ther to his Antipolis in the land we 
live in* But this is a trifle; and if 
there be two Simon Pures in the field, 
why, the more merriment for the 
Commonwealth, Can the following 
be the origin of a very old, and much 
bruited proverb— 

'* ROGUES IN GRAIN. 

“ Some years ago, the Welsh curate of 
the Isle of Grain, on the borders of Kent, 
K 
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went stark mud through the force cif 
drink, and was sorely teased by his flock, 
by ihe young iry more especially, 

* Rogues* slid il.c indignant Tally, 

* are to be iound in all pui i -lies, hut my 
parishioners are Rogue* in Grain.' ” 

There is a good deal of ingenuity 
and ready wit discoverable in the 
anecdote that immediately follows 
this— judge for yourselves readers. 

“THB BOLOGNbSE EXP ROT \ NTS. 

A Bolognese cardinal having been 
raised to the Papal dignity, not only Ins 
relative*, but all who had the slightest 
knowledge of him, flocked to Rome 
from Bologna, each seeking Ins .share ol* 
the good things in his Holiness's gift. 
The newly-elected Pope, however, was 
resolved to bestow his favours on such 
only ns had merit — a commodity which, 
it seems, was with his countrymen 
somewhat scarce. A wug hit on the ex- 
pedient of posting on the walls of the 
capital : Sedie di ritorno per Bologna. 
Return-chaises for Bologna. The Bo- 
loguese took the bint; and Rome was 
soon treed of their importunate pre- 
sence.” 

And the next which bears our note 
of admiration, will, without doubt, 
excite speculation and wonder, in 
those who have been in the habit of 
considering Johnny Bull superior in 
every thing, and Johnny Bull’s police- 
men the cleverest conjurors at this 
hour, beneath the sun. We should 
fancy this proof, won from the Adria- 
tic, will shake sonic people’s faith, and 
ci cate sceptics lrom the national 
cieed. Every body could steal, but 
who could rf store undetected the rifled 
property. The poor madman thought 
it a much cleverer trick for his victim 
to leap up on his “ tower on high,’ 1 
than to throw himself down it. 

“A NEW TRICK OK T. ETtEKDEM ATX. 

“ Venice was anciently famed for its 
admirable police. It happened one 
morning that a French nobleman, in 
taking a few turn** in the square of Si. 
Mark, had his pocket picked o! a valu- 
able family watch. Instantly on ascer- 
taining Ins loss, lie repaired to the police 
department, and expressed, with little 
discretion, and in unmeasured terms, bis 
surprise that under its so-much-vaunted 
regulations such an accident should have 
befallen him in ihe middle of the day, 
and in so public a place. 

“ ‘Be careful how you speak of the 
police of Venice,* said the Commissary 
to whom he addressed himself; * your 
quality of foreigner will not shelter you, 
if your invectives should run to too great 
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u length. Deposit here four zee bins, and 
repair to-morrow morning, ut eleven 
o’clock, to the spot where you lost your 
wa'ch, with an assurance that it will be 
restored to you.* The Frenchman was 
punctual, und waited umil two without 
any tidings of his watch. Still more 
enraged than before, he ugaiu presented 
himself to the Commissary, venting the 
bitterest imprecations, and swearing by 
the Blessed Virgin, the devils in hell, 
and all the saints in Paradise, that he 
had been shamefully bubbled, having 
not only lost his watch, but his zechins, 
together with his time, which he held to 
he equally valuable. 4 Look to your 
fob,* said the Commissary, and there, to 
his utter astonishment, Monsieur foetid 
his watch. 

“ * You bn veto learn something further 
of the Venetian police/ added the Com- 
missary, *' for which purpose here is an 
officer who will accompany you.* Hav- 
ing descended to a subterranean apart- 
ment, kiN guide led him, by several 
gloomy, vaulted passages, in crossing 
which he became more and more anxious 
as to what was to boful him, to a cham- 
ber, dimly lighted by u lamp, w here, in a 
recess, the curtain of which was drawn 
aside fur ins inspection, suspended by a 
cord, he saw the thief.” 

We have room but for one more. 
It verifies w hat we have before heard 
of our Gallic neighbours — of the 
olden time of course — their light- 
heartedness, if not light-hearted ness 
in defeat. As for the epigram and 
the challenge lo the Blackwood men, 
we have little to say, excepting to 
wonder that our author should wish a 
Scotch translation of an doge, as old 
as our grandmother, and which has 
been done into English, we know not 
how long a time, and been sported 
into collections bad, good, and indif- 
ferent. We would have given the 
northern tomahawks a tough bit of 
novelty at least to mutilate. 

41 EL HlCHO AT, iJICHO HAY GRAM 
TKRCHO. 

“ Between the Deed and the Word the 
9 odds is great. 

“ Being, in the year 1800, ut the great 
fair of Beaucaire, in Languedoc, which 
then sufficiently crowded, und where, 
in more peaceful tiroes, were to be seen 
throngs of individuals belonging to every 
nation of continental Europe, without 
reckoning the Asiatic und Alrican traf- 
fickers who proceeded thither, by the 
Gulf of Lyons, with goods for barter or 
sale, I entered a picture-deuler's booth, 
and there, among other curious prints of 
the same cast, met with one representing 
Lord Nelson, on ihe quarter-deck of the 
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flag-ship 1 ’Orient, in tbe act of deliver- 
ing bis sword to Admiral Bruyes, tbe 
French commander-in-chief. This most 
have happened , agreeablj* to the version 
of the print, in an early part of the 
battle of Aboukir, the ship being de- 
scribed as without injury to hull, musts, 
sail'!, or rigging ; or, to employ the sai- 
lor’s phrase, as having all standing . So 
fur the British hero/Nelson, was lucky 
iu his disaster, as he might otherwise 
huve been at the side of his gallant ad- 
versary, Bruyes, when, by the explosive 
force of gunpowder, bis flag was seen 
floating in the ambient air. 

“ The reader is not to be told, that, 
after the battle of tbe 4th of June, the 
representative of llic people, Jean-Bon- 
Suint-Amlre, landed at Brest, to proclaim 
on Jiis side the victory commonly ascribed 
to T.ord Howe; and he mnj likewise 
have heard that the battle of Trafalgar 
was followed by n like gasconade. He 
may have yet to learn, however, that this 
rust 1 tie. gne-ne is a« old us the hat He of 
Oudenarde, when so signal a vieto-y over 
the French was gained by the confederates 
under the great Duke of Marlborough. 
For this reason I shall present him with 
an epigram, which, I have good autho- 
rity for saying it now makes its first ap- 
pearance in print. I have abo to say, 
that, if any one of the ingenious contri- 
butors to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine will favour the numerous readers of 
that valuable miscellany with an English 
version of this epigram, I will endeavour, 
without binding myself by an absolute 
promise, to select for him, from my store 
of French manuscripts, at least half u 
dozen others, equally original, and of 
equal point. They shall lie sent to any 
address in London or Edinburgh he may 
name, under the signature of any one or 
several, of the twenty-six letters in the 
English alphabet, at his choice. 

“ KLOtiK DBS FRANCAIS. 

Quelqu’un fit ces vers apres la hataille 
d’Oudenurde en 1708, en l’hoimrnr des 
Fran^ai-w 

Un Gascon, d’humeur goguenarde, 
Arrivant du cump a Paris, ' 

Apres l’affaire d’Oudenarde, 

Se trouva, dit-on, fort surpris ; 

C’dtoit de voir que, dans les rues, 

On faisoit partout grands feux. 

Pour un bataille perdue, 

Comme pour un succds heuruux. 

Ah 1 cadedis, riant sous cape, ** 
Badauds, vous flutes, leur dit-il, 

Ainsi que la pierre a fusil, 

Plus de feu tant plus on vous frnppe. 

u He may not disapprove of tie fol- 
lowing, as an easy exercise for his pen. 

<* Monsieur de Comic offered a reward of 
a thousand crowns to the poet who should 
make the finest quatrain, to be placed at 
the foot of the statue of the Great 


Condt. This one was the production of 
a Gascon. 

u Pour c4I6brer tant de vertus, 

Tant de hauls faits, et tant de gloire, 
Mille 6cus, mo'rbleu, mille dons, 

Ce n’est pas un sol par victoire.” 

The author, further on, felicitates 
himself on the total absence of im- 
propriety and indelicacy from all his 
writings; but we apprehend there 
would be no great difficulty to dissipate 
in some measure the complacent, effects 
of th is flattering’ unction, by a mere ci- 
tation of more than one of the anec- 
dotes which these u Sweepings” have 
preserved. For instance*, now might 
not the inuendos, which are pretty 
neatly allied to scandal, have been 
swept out with the dust of his study, 
without injury to his book, and which 
appear at the conclutioiu of his sensi- 
ble observations, from the axiom 
“ Comparisons, however smart, seldom 
fails to lie odious,” and does the 
“ exhibition of a prude,” selected by 
the particular desire of maid Sukey, 
say much for her delicacy, or her pity 
for the failings of her sex. The anec- 
dote, at all events, does little credit 
to “ the bold Colonel of Dragoons,” 
who, it appears to u*, was within an 
ace of a lunatic, in the achievement 
of the affair chronicled, let the lady 
so insulted be ever so much of a 
Joseph Surface in petticoats. Neither 
are we much better pleased with the 
unnecessary Takings up of bye-gone 
disgraces and errors, as evinced in bis 
portentous story, which is heralded 
by the quotation, u and do not say 
’tis superstition,” from the Winter’s 
Tale; there seems much ungener- 
ous sarcasm, much of reminiscent hate 
mixed up in its composition. The 
person attacked has received the pu- 
nishment of shame and contempt, and 
therefore there can be neither valour 
nor discretion in hunting him down 
to the death, gibbeting him afresh 
upon old racks, or pelting him with 
superstitious and silly appliances. 
We know no more of this general, of 
whose misrule in Spanish Aitierica, 
the records of the period speak, than we 
did of Khubla Khan, or do of his late 
majesty of the Sandwiches; but we feel 
that our author would not have done 
ill, by keeping tbe anecdote to him- 
self, and that he will do well in cashier- 
ing it previously to a third edition. 

The style of the work, and to con- 
clude our summary, is rather plain 
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than ambitious, perhaps it is better 
that it should be so ; for we have al- 
most as great an antipathy to a flower- 
strewing teller of stories, as we have 
to gilded embellishments upon the 
monuments of antiquity j still some 
of his expressions might have admit- 
ted of a pruning application, and as 
brevity is the soul of wit, we are quite 
sure that not a few of the anecdotes 
would have suffered nothing by a 
departure from prolixity, the sting in 
the tail, the ultimate of epigrammatic 
bounce, would even have been height- 
ened by the process. 

We speak these things out of our 
great love, and not from the prover- 
bial acerbity of our calling ; for spite of 
the malversions we have noticed, and 
which, like the dips and un-Mac- 
Adamised flints of the road we travel- 
led, continually put us in mind that 
the course of man’s pilgrimage never 
did run smooth, we have to thank the 
anonymous collector for rendering an 
otherwise barren journey we have 
just taken, not only tolerable, but for 
even scattering plants of verdure and 
refreshing pools upon the desert down. 
For this and these, we wish him and 
Sukey “ hail and farewell,” and may 
he have more work for his pen, and 
she for her brush — he is welcome to 
mutilate as long as she can restore. 
July, 1824. S. 

The Chimney Sweeper's Friend , and 
Climbing Boy's Album . Dedi- 
cated by most gracious permis- 
sion , to his * Majesty . By James 
Montgomery. With illustrative 
designs by Cruichhank. 12mo. 
London, i824. 

The wish to assist in the good work 
of ameliorating the condition of that 
class of little beings, who, in the pro- 
secution of their calling, seem almost 
to undergo a domestic slavery, for our 
use and benefit, and an anxiety to ex- 
tend and recommend to every one 
within the sphere of our interests, and 
may we add, our attractions, the em- 
ployment of those means to safety 
and comfort, which art has compas- 
sionately substituted for the preven- 
tion of nature's degradation j these 
considerations would alone have in- 
duced us to peruse, and to notice, this 
volume of variously contributed poe- 
try, the title of which, for the want of a 
due understanding of its contents and 
intents, might, we fear, have deterred 


the mere casual and hasty reader, and 
those who form their judgments from 
“ the outward flourishes,” from be- 
coming the purchasers of an amusing 
olio, the patrons of an unostentatious, 
undisputed charity. To these reasons, 
if any apology were necessary, we may 
add that the King s name — “ a tower of 
strength,” as the gracious patron of 
the work, leads us to do homage to 
the real royalty of mind he thereby 
displays ;and lastly, that James Mont- 
gomery, as a poet, is well worthy of 
passing greeting, and a gratulation 
of fellowship. 

The commencement of the volume 
comprises the documentory evidence 
laid before Parliament, and other 
commissions relative to the condition 
of the climbing boys, and the sug- 
gestions started to alleviate and abo- 
lish the worscr portion of their la- 
bours. These, as having for the most 
part appeared before, and evidently, 
from their nature, not calculated to 
undergo the necessary abbreviation 
our selection would require, we pass 
over, and come to the other and con- 
cluding portion, which consists of 
pieces in prose and verse, by various 
writers of notoriety — the contributory 
gifts of genius, and friendship, and 
charity. Besides the editor, himself 
no ignoble champion, we find Bernard 
Barton, Allan Cunningham, Wiffen, 
Neele, Bowles, and other kindred 
spirits, writing in this labour of love, 
and stringing their beads of fancy to- 
gether, till it become as we will hope 
it will, as powerful in duty as the link- 
ed wand of the Lictor’s rod — as bright 
as the axo they bind. 

We have not room for many quota- 
tions — we do not regret this. Let us 
biit once awaken sympathy, and we 
send our readers itself for admiration. 
The single specimen we now give is 
by the pen of Montgomery, and is 
worthy of the author of the 4i Wan- 
derer of Switzerland.” It is simply 
but pathitically beautiful— 

“ I know they scorn the climbing-boy, 
Th&fcgny, the selfish, and the proud ; 

I know his villainous employ 
Is mockery with the thoughtless crowd. 

So be it ; — brand with every name 
Of burning infamy his art. 

But let his country bear the shame 
And feel the iron at her heart. 

I cannot coldly pass him by, 

Stript, wounded, left by thieves half- 
dead ; 
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Nor see an infant Lazarus lie , 

At rich men’s gates, imploring bread. 

A frame ns sensitive as mine. 

Limbs moulded in a kindred form, 

A soul degraded yet divine, 

Endear to me my brother- worm. 

He was my equal at his birth, 

A naked, helpless, weeping child ; 

And such are born to thrones on earth. 
On such hath every mother smiled. 

My equal he will be again, 

Down in that cold oblivious gloom, 
Where all the prostrate ranks of men 
Crowd, without fellowship, the tomb. 

My equal in the judgment day, 

He shall stand up before the throne, 
When every veil is rent away, 

• And good aud evil only known. 

And is he not mine equal now ? 

Am I less fall'll from God und truth, 
Though ts wretch” be written on his 
brow. 

And leprosy consume bis youth ? 

If holy nuture yet have laws 

Binding on man, of woman bom, 

In her own court, I’ll plead his cause, 
Arrest the doom, or share the scorn. 

Yet, let the scorn that haunts his course 
Turn on me like a trodden snake, 

And hiss aud sting me with remorse, 

If I the fatherless forsake.” 

Will not these affecting lines, with 
the assurance that there are many such 
scattered over the volume, together 
with the explanations and intreaties 
we have, we fear, but too weakly, 
though conscientiously urged, excite 
attention, and procure suffrages ? Con- 
sidering that the cause of the climbing 
boy involves nothing, as do some of our 
societies and institutions, which can 
cause a suspicion as to its ultimate 
advantage, or actual consequences; 
considering that it is not a cause 
bruited by a party, whether of religion 
or politics, or in which the sectarian is 
looked upon ungraciously by him of 
the establishment, and vice versA, or 
where the whig thunders his anathe- 
mas against the tory, by and by to be 
attacked in his turn ; but that it is 
solely and truly the cause of charity, 
the removal of degradation, the stak- 
ing off an English fetter , and to 
effect which, they of all interests 
might safely congregate beneath one 
hallowed temple ; when this is consi- 
dered, we will not fear but that the 
cause shall be won, and the election 
carried, with only dissentients enough 
to vindicate the wisdom and tne 
power of a mightier than man, and to 


show that perfection is not attainable 
by mortality. Should the little pin- 
nace which Mr. Montgomery has 
freighted with more than the riches of 
a golden fleece, obtain her victory and 
win her port, it will not be among 
the least happy of our reminiscences 
to look back upon our labours, and to 
say we too have invoked the galea 
that breathed prosperously upon his 
canvas, we too have prayed for a 
glory upon his flag. 

July, 1824. S. 

Aureus , or the Life and Opinions of 

a Sovereign . Written by himself 

G. Wightm AN, Fleet-street. 

As it is not usual for sovereigns 
to give to the world their life and 
opinions, we hailed the title of this 
work with some curiosity, wonder- 
ing who this communicative sove- 
reign could be. We rubbed our 
memory, and referred to the list of 
royal and noble authors, but could 
not find his name ; from which one 
would think lie belonged to the 
golden age. The thought then struck 
us, that it was another species 
of sovereigns of a very extensive 
dominion, to whom we wish always 
to own the firmest love and alle- 
giance. In fact, to this description 
of sovereigns we have always been 
much attached, although they never 
rained over or about us. The se- 
cret has, we dare say, by this time 
come out, that this sovereign instead 
of being the head of the people, is 
merely the representative of twenty 
shillings ; who now comes forward 
in the most friendly manner to re- 
late the whole of his adventures, 
which as we all know, his appear- 
ance is a passport to all classes of 
society, must doubtless “ come home 
to every man’s business and bo- 
som y 

The idea of giving an inanimate 
thing the faculty of communication 
is clever, though we all know as old 
as ASsop himself. w Chrysal, or the 
Adventures of a Guinea, was the 
best of this kind. In the present 
instance, the book before us contains 
some very accurate delineations of 
life and character, joined to a very 
considerable portion of penetration. 
The author also displays much of 
that knowledge, which is called 
w of the world in unravelling 
many of the petty frauds that the 
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inexperienced are daily subjected to 
in this vast metropolis. Although 
displaying some meagrrness of style, 
and occasionally a portion of insipi- 
dity, it is a book we should feel 
much inclined to take up for an 
evening’s lounge, or throw into 
our chaise as a companion for the 
journey. Its principal fault is a 
perpetual raising of curiosity, and 
never sufficiently gratifying it: an 
evil that is apt to put the reader in 
ill-humour both with the author 
and his book. 

Schediasmh prose and verse. By 

\Y. Hatton Hands. 1 vol. (1. 

Wightinan, Fleet-street, 1824. 

This is evidently the work of a 
young author, and one of no mean 


promise, it is as the title indicates, a 
series of unconnected pieces in prose 
and verse. Mr. Hands appears to 
be labouring under the discontent 
so natural to genius, but as he 
possesses sufficient talent to produce 
a sketch so full of feeling and inter- 
est as Eliza Bateman he has no 
reason to find fault. We must there- 
fore, in the words of the poet, re- 
mind him, that 

■ Nature has done her part 

T)o thou but thine. 

This is a book we can with confi- 
dence place in the hands of the ge- 
neral reader, as affording means for 
relaxation, after graver or more im- 
portant pursuits. 
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EXHIBITION JIT SOMERSET HOUSE, CONTINUER FROM PAGE 4H2, VOL . 84. 


It is not exclusively for the sake of 
modern art and modern artists that we 
print our monthly lucubrations, but 
for the sake of the public taste of Art, 
collectively speaking. Wherefore we 
shall, from time to time, advert to such 
Exhibitions of the works of deceased 
masters as are set before the public, 
cither by the Directors of the British 
Institution, or other of the opulent 
proprietors of those graphic treasures. 

Notwithstanding that these annual 
shews at the British Gallery, have the 
effect which some years ago drew forth 
the witty sarcasms of “ the Catalogue 
Raisonnfa ’’ — namely, that of bringing 
together a selection of works of long 
approved merit, and which have stood 
the test of ages, and placing them in 
comparison, as it were, with those 
miscellaneous assemblages of pictures 
of which modern Exhibitions must 
consist ; and notwithstanding the ob- 
vious disadvantages to the modem 
artists, of placing the standard works 
of those painters who have obtained 
high repuation, by the side of the 
works of those who are only proba- 


tioners or candidates for that meed of 
exalted minds, yet on the whole, we 
cannot but deem these annual Exhibi- 
tions of the select works of the ancient 
masters, among the be good things 
that the British Institution has done 
for the public. To w hatever the sup- 
posed disadvantage to modern artists, 
of this species of infl uencc may amount, 
we must bear in mind that modern 
sculpture, modern literature, and other 
art?, have ever been subject to a simi- 
lar species of influence. The public 
know this ; and this knowledge incon- 
tinently mingles with theirsympathies ; 
and probably — from a certain natural 
vis ir\frtice of sentiment — in the case of 
most persons, inclines them in favour 
o|Jiving merit, — At least we appre- 
hend this to be the case with a large 
majority of picture-gazers : and even 
were it otherwise, the influence of 
these Exhibitions of performances of 
high and long established reputation, 
cannot fail to have a salutary influ- 
ence on the taste of the public — and 
that, as we have asserted above, is the 
principal matter at issue. Art there- 
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fore must be benefited, however cer- 
tain inferior professors of the present 
race of artists may suffer eclipses. 

We do not, however, deem it ne- 
cessary for us to dwell on these ancient 
works — which for the most part have 
already employed the pens of the 
learned in art — so much m detail, as 
on those works of the modems which 
are entirely new, or which have not 
hitherto been reviewed. 

No. 134, in the north end of the 
south room, is a View on the Gi and 
Canal at Venice, from the peucil of 
Canaletti, and from the cabinet of 
the Earl of Carlisle, K. G. This 
picture is so multifarious in its parts, 
that it would be impracticable, in our 
limited space, to dwell upon the de- 
tails of its various merits — its grand 
quays, and embarking stairs, rendered 
highly picturesque by the peculiar 
style in vvhich they are treated ; its 
beautifully rippling sea, putting to 
shame and vulgarity scores of other 
views of Venice, which have been 
made to pass under the name of Ca- 
naletti ; the clear transparency of its 
shadows and reflections-, its painted 
gondolas, and heraldic barges; its 
richly coloured mercantile and noble 
palaces; the church, with its noble 
portico, and its elegantly fluted dome, 
crested with a glazed lanlcrn cupola, 
through which the sparkles of sun- 
light play with magic effect ; and the 
various excellencies of its almost in- 
terminable details — throughout which 
the artist’s patience is sustained by 
his taste: in fine, it is ample vindica- 
tion of the great abilities of a master 
on whom the copyists and picture- 
dealers have committed so many for- 
geries. 

Though Canaletti is minutely local, 
he is never laboured; a few lines and 
touches of his pencil soon raises an 
edifice, or floats a superb galley. In 
the present picture, the gondolas of 
pleasure and the barges of business are 
numerous ; and a large and Jnghly de- 
corated state barge, having ladies on 
board, comes in grandly at jfoe left 
hand comer. 

But we cannot pass without notice 
here, a remarkable similarity of sensi- 
bility to the picturesque peculiarities 
jf Venice between this great painter, 
.and our noble poet who now 

— “ lies number’d with the mighty 
dead 

Let then the reader, who indulges him- 


self in an inspection of the beautiful 
Canaletti’ s that embellish the present 
Exhibition, and more particularly off 
the present picture, carry with him in 
his hand or mind the following brief 
description of Venice from the pen of 
our lamented Lord Byron. His Lord- 
ship, after asserting that u there can 
be nothing more poetical in its aspect 
than the City of Venice,” employs the 
following sentences in discussing with 
the Rev. Mr. Bowles the reasons why 
it is so. The metaphysics of this dis- 
pute, having since been rectified by 
Mr. M'Dcrmot, in his printed “ Letter 
to the Rev. W. L. Bowles,” we do not 
mean to enter upon the question which 
was then at issue between them, but 
merely to quote those expressions of 
his Lordship which mark hisCana- 
letti-like sensibility to the beauties of 
this ancient city. u Is it (he asks) 
the canal which runs between the pa- 
lace and the prison, or the bridge of 
sighs which connects them, that render 
it poetical ? Is it the Canal Grande , 
or the Rialto which arches, the churches 
which tower over it, the palaces which 
line, and the gondolas which glide 
over the waters, that render this city 
more poetical than Rome itself?” 
[Most of the objects here mentioned 
arc seen in Lord Carlisle’s picture.] 
His Lordship proceeds, “ There would 
be nothing to make the canal of Ve- 
nice more poetical than that of Pad- 
dington, were it not for the artificial 
adjuncts abovementioned, although it 
is a perfectly natural canal, formed by 
the sea, and the innumerable islands 
which constitute the site of this extra- 
ordinary city.” 

But (we may here add, that) to this 
circumstance of its being formed 4t by 
the sea,” we owe that peculiar local 
colour, that cool green, which, in the 
pictures of this master, confer such 
richness on the reds, and form such an 
excellent general contrast with the 
warm tints of the buildings. 

We confidently anticipate that the 
reader will not be displeased with this 
tracing of the sisterhood of hearts. It 
cannot but flatter the complacency of 
human nature to find men of genius 
expressing their similar feelings and 
observations, by means of different 
arts and so nearly to the same effect. 

Another small Canaletti, also a 
View in Venice , from the collection 
of Sir Abram Hume, Bart. No. 138, 
is amost bewitching little gem, paint- 
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ed in his very host taste, and contain- 
ing within itself, though but small, all 
the characteristic excellencies of the 
master. It is striking in effect, and 
the colouring is wrought up to the true 
point of richness ; nor could the forms 
of the most skilfully arranged compo- 
sition come more happily together. 
An equestrian statue placed on a lofty 
and picturesque pedestal; a Gothic 
chapel, chiefly of brick- work, project- 
ing from apparently a cathedral 
church ; a flight of steps leading to- 
wards the canal ; a gentleman dressed 
in the ancient costume of Venice, de- 
scending those steps, in order to em- 
bark in a gondola — with a few houses 
and Venetian chimneys seen beyond, 
constitute the subject matter of this 
charming effusion of the pencil, which 
we place on a par with that from the 
collection of the Earl of Carlisle. 

His Majesty’s Canalett is— those 
of them we mean, which adorn the 
British Gallery at present — are not 
quite of so high a quality, though still 
genuine, and very fine; especially 
No. 150, of which the subject is the 
Pantheon at Rome , with its noble 
portico of Agrippa, and its still more 
ancient and magnificent dome, seen 
beyond. It is at once rich and mel- 
low in colour ; painted in fine taste, 
and in the execution of the details, 
with all the exactness of an architec- 
tural antiquary. Near the fore ground, 
is a fountain at which servants, &c. 
are busied ; and at a little distance is 
a heavy and richly gilded Roman 
coach of the last century, drawn by 
prancing horses, and with the obsolete 
appendage of a running footman be- 
side it. 

No. 140, from the Royal Collection, 
is also a View in Rome y by the same 
artist, the principal object being the 
remaining three columns with their 
foreze architrave, of an antique temple 
which stands in the Roman cattle 
market. Antiquarian spectators are 
introduced in the act of admiring the 
ruin. The characteristic merits of this 
picture arc the same with that of the 
above. 

To trace the progress of the mind of 
a great artist (where we may be able) 
on the subject of his art, is both profit- 
able to our taste, and pleasing in itself. 
If we listen with interest to the apo- 
strophe of the poet, 

“ Ah who enn tell how lard it is to 
climb 


The steep, where Fame’s proud tem- 
ple shines afar ! 

How much more are . we delighted* 
when any of the very foot-marks by 
which genius has ascended this ardu- 
ous steep, can be discovered and point- 
ed out. That the youthful Demosthenes 
harangued with pebbles in his mouth 
to the raging sea ; that Swanevcldt de- 
voted hinjsclf, with hermit- like seclu- 
sion, to a sylvan life, for the sake of 
indulging his passion for landscape: 
and that Ceandi forth issued from his 
pastry shop to contemplate Nature, as 
she presented herself to his youthful 
vision on the banks of the Tyner — are 
anecdotes that warm our imagination*, 
and fail not to call forth a correspond- 
ing enthusiasm. Nor should it, nor 
will it affect our readers less, should 
we be able, in any respect, to trace the 
early progress of our countryman, 
Wilson, one of the most powerful 
and original landscape painters that 
the world has produced, and whose 
reputation — as Coleridge has grandly 
said of Shakspeare’s, “ is but begin- 
ning.” 

Wilson is our own. He already 
classes with the best of the old masters ; 
and his merit ; his memory; the means 
of his professional progress, and the 
contemporaneous neglect which at- 
tended his high attainments, have 
carved out for him a tenfold claim on 
our present attention. Nor will the 
present generation hold itself respon- 
sible for the blindness of the last. 

The Gallery of the British Institu- 
tion presents us with a duplicate of 
Wilson’s very first landscape, or that 
which has the reputation of being so ; 
and we have placed the name of Ca- 
naletti immediatly before that of the 
English landscape painter, because 
the study of the works of this celebrated 
Venetian became the subsequent sti- 
mulus and means of Wilson’s improve- 
ment. It is pretty well known that 
the latter was not in the beginning of 
his career a painter of landscapes, but 
of portraits, or any thing else that fell 
in hi& way. Among the curiosities at 
the Hyde in Essex (the seat of Mr. Dis- 
ney) is a very clever portrait by Wil- 
son ; and there is extant somewhere a 
picture of two fighting cocks, an early 
work from his hand, of which we have 
heal’d the late Mr. Hearne speak highly. 

It does by no means destroy, or even 
impair, Wilson’s claim to originality, 
that we discover his style of landscape 
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to have- been formed on a careful study 
— or rather, we think, enthusiastically 
caught, from lhat of Canaletti. The 
present Exhibition shews it, and in the 
collection of Sir George Heaiimoiit is 
a very capital Canaletti, which bears 
still stronger testimony to this fact. 
The landscape to which we have al- 
luded as being a duplicate of his first, 
is here numbered 174, and entitled A 
View of Arconetla, from the collec- 
tion of Jno. Haw k ms, Esq. We have 
stated this on the authority of the late 
S. Davis, Esq. of Portland Place, a 
gentleman of considerable Taste and 
talent in landscape painting, who pos- 
sessed a picture of this subject, and 
whom we have heard relate, that, on 
Wilson’s arrival at Venice, ho brought 
With Inm letters of introduction to a 
certain art id; there, whose paintmg- 
rorm window commanded the v.ewof 
the little convent chapel of Auconetta. 
Arriving during the absence of the 
Venetian, finding a little canvas on 
the easel, and a pallette, &c. ready 
prepared, and recollecting perhaps 

“ IIow p.:i it ms tell their nanus at Cos 

he made a sketch in oil of the subject 
before him, while he waited the artist’s 
return, who was so enthusiastically 
pleased with wliat Wilson had done, 
that he recommended to him by all 
means to abandon bis project of study- 
ing historical painting, and to become 
a painter of landscape. As Wilson 
followed this advice, the present pic- 
ture marks an important era in his life ; 
and as we have never seen this anec- 
dote in print, we are not d'spleased at 
the opportunity of putting it upon re- 
cord. 

A fine trauquil tone of colour and 
chiaro scuro connects this landscape 
with the sentiment of the religious 
procession which is approaching the 
convent # chapel 5 wlnle the stone- 
pine, the poplars, and the sea which 
laves the shore of the little island of 
Anconetti, connects it with ltdy % and 
the Adriatic. And in the forms and 
keeping of the sky, taken with refer^ 
ence to the source of light, may be 


seen a great deal of what became a 
primary element in the subsequent 
works of Wilson. 

Let us now- direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to No. 158, a charming little work 
from the pencil of this admired master, 
and from the collection of Cole Hugh 
Eaillie; wherein, if he compares 
Wilson’s colour ; his cal in water with 
reflections ; his mode of introducing, 
and manner of painting, his figures; 
his solicitude to have grand leading 
lines in proper places, with parallel 
pas ages in the works of the Venetian, 
much may be traced of wliat has been 
c«.lLd family resemblance in painting. 
In the airyiicss and colour of his skies ; 
in the grind forms of his clouds; in 
the bo'd freedom and vigour of his 
treis, and in those magical tones 
which have bound the taste of Euiope 
in their spells. Wilson is undoubtedly 
very superior ; but still the connoisseur 
may tiace, that the latter was pleaded 
and improved with looking at Nature, 
as it were, through Canaletti’s specta- 
cles ; or w ere we to go back with Horne 
Tooke, to “ the pure wells of English 
literature” — we should perhaps say he 
trowed botli of nature and art, as Ca- 
naletti trowed, yet without the least 
particle of the servility of a copyist. 
On the contrary, he often deviates 
boldly from his predecessor in prac- 
tice, although their practice was held 
together by congeniality cf principle. 
Canaletti attached himself more to ar- 
tificial objects, such as boats and build- 
ings, the work of the band of man : 
Wilson to rocks, tiees and cataracts as 
nature left them. And if Canaletti 
displayed more of precision, and of 
beauty in his details of the several 
parts, Wilson exhibited more grasp of 
mind, more of simplicity, more of 
unity, and more of, grandeur. The 
present view is Taken from the border 
of an Italian lake. Those Canaletti- 
like figures are near the fore ground, 
consisting of a fisherman producing 
what lie has caught; his wiiite shirt 
catche* the light sharply, as we fre- 
quently 3 ee in the works of Wilson — 


* u Avc Maria ! *tis the hour of prayer ! 

“ Soft hour! which wakes tlie wish and melts the heart, 
“ Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 

“As the far bell of vesper makes him start; 

“ Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay.” 

E. M. My, 1824. 


L 
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another fisherman remains in his boat 
^ a little distance. 

A little beyond the principal group, 
an antique sarcophagus, or saros, is 
conspicuously introduced, with a stone 
slanting against it. which has proba- 
bly been its cover. Forming a grand 
and decided form in the right part of 
the composition, this sarcophagus gives 
at once an emphasis that fixes the spec- 
tator’s attention, and a certain classical 
character to the whole. A picturesque 
ruined temple — that of Minerva, if we 
rightly recollect — stands so near the 
farther margin of the lake, as to be re- 
flected in its waters; and being homo- 
geneous with the saros, keeps up the 
classical character of the work. The 
whole is in line harmony, and was 
doubtlessly painted during the prime 
of Wilson’s life. 

Every body knows Cicero at his 
Villa (No. 170,) which is from the 
collection of the same gentleman 
(John Hawkins, Esq.) who possesses 
the Temple of Clitumnus (No. 1 70,) 
and the view wc have already noticed 
of Anconetta; but every body knows 
it, — wherefore there is the lessoccasion 
to dwell upon it, — from the admirable 
engraving by Woollett. The print 
does ample justice, and even some- 
what more than justice, to the original, 
with regard to forms, especially those 
of the fore-ground trees and weeds. 
The picture on the other hand posses- 
ses superior brightness of sky, which, 
now that we see it, raises the work in 
our estimation, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents such cheerful weather as Cicero 
would choose, in order to walk forth 
with his friend Alticus. To shew his 
grounds, and that about “ the oak. of 
Arpinuin fur hereby hangs a cele- 
brated classic bon-mol, with which 
every spectator may not be acquaint- 
ed, ana which we shall therefore add. 
One of the parly assembled at Cicero’s 
villa enquired of their host, whether a 
certain oak, before which they stop- 
ped, was u the celebrated oak of Ar- 
pinum ?” In what poem this oak had 
been mentioned, we have forgotten; 
but the querist was an advocate, 
like Cicero himself who immedi- 
ately replied, that poetry was 46 not 
to be cross-examined like a witness 
at the bar," The group which Wil- 
son has introduced in the present pic- 
ture, js a record of this piece ot antique 
topography, and of the above classical 
anecdote. 


Wilson’s “ View at the Gardens of 
the Villa Madam a" No. 148, from 
the gallery of the Earl of Egre- 
mont, is also a very capital perform- 
ance. It consists of a Uoman ruin, 
overhung with trees and trailing plants, 
and thus converted to a very romantic 
hermitage. The group of figures 
which he has introduced, consists of 
the hermit and two visitors, of which 
one is an Italian female, in a round 
hat, and with a theorbo, which im- 
parts a touch of romantic sentiment to 
the whole composition. These figures 
are painted with great care and consi- 
derable taste. Indeed the stylo of the 
whole picture, at once careful and 
masterly, proclaims it to be a work of 
his very best period. Beyond the 
forest gloom which overshadows the 
hermitage, is a gleam of light, steal- 
ing in, and (ailing on a glade at a lit- 
tle distance, which reminds us of a 
much admired passage in Dr. Crotch’s 
oratorio, where a lively air breaks in 
upon a solemn gloom. The trees iri 
this picture are abundant, and painted 
with great breadth and power. 

What the study of Canalctti did 
toward the education and professional 
advancement of Wilson, the study of 
the works of Rembrandt dice ted for 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Although Sir 
Joshua, as president of the Royal 
Academy, and a public instructor of 
the students in painting, was con- 
stantly, and very properly, holding 
up tire merits of the Italian schools to 
their imitation ; yet the stream of his 
mental and professional feelings ran 
in favour of the Flemish and Dutch 
masters ; and his whole practise 
shews that the harmonics and enrich- 
ments of chiaio scuro and colour, 
had charms tor him far superior to 
those of form. It is no uncommon 
thing, however, in the arts — aye, and 
out of them, too— for the current of a 
mans’ feelings to set one way, and 
that of his reason another. 

We shall proceed to illustrate these 
positions from the works of these 
gp*at artists, now exhibiting at the 
British Gallery ; conceiving that no 
consideration can be more interesting 
to our readers of taste (whether artists 
or not) than the professional steps of 
painters so endeared to us by merit 
and country, as Wilson* and Rey- 
nolds. 

And firstly of Rembrandt’s Find- 
ing of Moses , (No. 93) from the 
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cabinet of the Right Honourable 
R. Peel, M.P. If Sir William 
Jones’s statement he true, that the 
first law of poetry, is the indulgence 
of the will of the poet ; it is at leust 
equally true of the art of the painter, 
of which the present work is a remark- 
able instance-, — for Rembrandt has 
here indulged his will — stimulated by 
those innate and original energies, and 
that conscious power over ♦he means 
of painting, which he is become so 
celebrated for having possessed— even 
at the expense ot history, drawing, 
and costume; and has done this so 
successfully, that as we gaze, we tor- 
get all these defects, and criticism is 
abaoibcd in the wonder with which 
■we behold those magic spells of his 
chiaro scuio and colour, to display 
and enforce which was his purpose. 

Here are no temples, no pyiaimds, 
no sphinxes, nor aught else to denote 
that Egypt is the scene and no royal 
costume, or Ethiopian complexion, 
or character of countenance to tell of 
the daughter of Pharaoh and the 
damsels of the Nile ; too reckless of 
those matters, or too uninformed of 
Egypt, to transport us to that ancient 
count! y: he nevertheless carries the 
mind back to a remote era — indefi- 
nitely speaking — with the greatest 
success. While you gaze, all modem 
modes and habits seem erased from 
your recollection, — pushed aside, as 
it were, in the picturesque and anti- 
quarian transport of his pencil. The 
catalogue informs us that the subject 
represented, is the finding of Moses. 
The information was necessary. It 
might else easily have been mistaken 
for a party of the fair sex of no very 
elegant forms, who had issued from a 
dark grove, in order to enjoy the 
retired luxury of bathing, having 
brought with them a child in a basket, 
for the same purpose. 

It was equally necessary, to inform 
us, that Rembrandt’s No. 57. from 
the collection of Sir Thomas Caw- 
KENCE, V. R. A., was Joseph ace used 
by the wife of Potiphar , since v?e 
might else have supposed, that some 
Fltmish Vrow, not of the first order, 
was accusing a petty-foggi ng puritani- 
cal culprit, of an attempt, which even 
the Turk, to whom the complaint ia 
preferred, could not half believe, and 
that a reciprocity of cant prevailed 
throughout the picture. 

Potiphar, far from being resentful, 


seems to listen very coolly to the 
lady’s story, while .Joseph holds up 
his wretchedly ill-drawn hand, with 
a god- forbidding surprise on his coun- 
tenance. If either of the parties 
present, appears in danger of a dun- 
geon, it is the mean-looking Poti~ 
pherah : an appropriate touch of the 
salacious, must however be granted to 
this vulgar and vindictive face. 

The .antecedent part of the story is 
far diileienlly told in No. t37, by 
Gvntcleschi , which hangs within 
view, and where the enamoured 
Egyptian is represented as beautifully 
fair, and the whole of the pictured 
legend is so elegantly treated, that, for 
the sake of contrast it affords, it is 
well worth the spectator's while to 
glance his eye to the left-hand- ward. 

Neither is Rembrandt's costume in 
this instance, more than in the former, 
in any respect Egyptian. Far from it. 
In fact, the old green bed-furniture 
looks like that which we may suppose 
Mrs. Rembrandt to have used in the 
winter season, — and so we might say 
of the apartment ; the red- backed 
chair, and Joseph’s robe, which lies 
beneath the feet of his virago of a 
mistress. 

Nevertheless the present pictOre is 
rich in colour ; powerful ana harmo- 
nious in chiaro scuro ; and delightful 
for that “wanton heed and giddy 
cunning" — those “inimitable feats" 
of the brush, which perhaps no other 
painter has so deeply felt, or so 
successfully imitated, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

And Unnb ranch's own portrait. 
No. 118, from the gallery of Wil- 
liam (j’osling, Esq., is not less 
remarkable for merit of the same 
kind. He has here introduced— 
though not for the sake of sowing 
himself in finery, but, because such 
objects were analogous to the native 
energies of his art— a picturesque 
cap, jewellery, and fur. *' His rich 
red dress is fastened with a ruby 
broach, and his hand grasps, or rests 
on a dagger, hilted with precious 
stones. 

The character of the head is of 
great energy, and seems well to 
belong to the abstract idea of Rem- 
brandt. There is the evident stamp 
of bold and original thinking about 
it, and an independent disdain of 
adopting aught from the works of 
other painters, or that he did not find 
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in nature, and in the profound re- 
sources of his own mind. Yet all his 
ielorial puiposes, seem accomplished 
y accident, lather than design, and 
his colours, as it were dropped fiom 
the clouds. Others have laboured by 
fancied rules to attain the same ends 
in vain, with the exception of Sir 
Joshua : and he has not done it by 
rule, but by some oc cult magic of 
congenial sympathy, and in seeming 
emulation of nature herself, 

“ Performing such inimitable feats 
As art with all her rules can never 
t< uch.” 

Let the reader who hns looked atten- 
tively at these Rembrandts, foith- 
with step into the south room, and 
examine with the same careful atten- 
tion, the portrait and other works 
which are there exhibited from the 
pencil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
In particular let him look at Sir 
Joshua's own portrait , No. 147, and 
the Girl leaning on a pedestal , 
No. 152, which has been so beauti- 
fully engraved by Bausc. The latter 
is transcendently fine in all respects, 
.excepting where its merits have been 
invaded by ccitain frightful cracks, 
from having been varnished too soon 
after'it was painted. Let the reader 
' — in particular, let the^tudent in art, 
regard, and compare with similar 
passages in the works of Rembrandt, 
the mellow grey which mingles in the 
shadows of the flesh tints, and the 
rich colours that seem as it were, 
accidentally woven in the girl's scarf. 
But for sweetness of character and 
expression, aud for a certain poetry 
of the internal enjoyment of an inno- 
cent and happy spirit, which Words- 
werth should describe ; this face tar 
exceeds all that Rembrandt ever could 
have thought of; but in thisiespect, 
the two painters are nut 1o be com- 
pared. 

No. 162, Lady Cawdor , when a 
child, sitting, or crouching down to 
gather a rose, is also very charmingly 
treated; the action is child like, 
natural and engaging : she is dressed 
in a cap, which looks very becoming, 
although now unfashionable ; and in 
a black cloak which appears at once 
'suitable, picturesque and novel. 
.Perhaps you will no where find in a 
picture, a more interesting and lady 
like little girl. The vase in which 
grows the roses, is sadly out of 
perspective ; but this is mere over- 


sight ; a spot on the sun, which only 
a critic’s vanity would notice for the 
sake of letting you see that it had 
not escaped him. This beautiful 
picture is from the gallery of the 
Earl of Carlisle, K. G. 

No. 159, intitled the Nymph and 
Boy, by the same superlative artist, 
and from the collection of John 
A ng erstein, Esq., is rich aud mel- 
low, and on the whole, a capital work. 
Tiie boy wakens, the sylvan echoes 
with the music of a simple pipe; 
and the nymph is naktd, and reclin- 
ing on a drapery, partly of change- 
able silk of blue and lilac, in a forest 
arbour over-arched with vine leaves, 
among which the fruit hangs cluster- 
ing. A festoon of red drapery also 
hangs from above. 

The subject is very poetically 
conceived. Though the eye and the 
hand of the painter have been in 
in great measure guided by Rem- 
brandt, the parallel reaches no further. 
Rembrandt would have painted a 
burlesque, where Reynolds has treated 
us with 

— “ all the pleasures 
That fancy cun beget on youthful 
thoughts 

When t lie i'rosli blooil grows lively.'’ 

And it is rather the spirit of Theocri- 
tus or Thomas Moore, that hovers 
o\ er the scene and the group before us. 

The scene is a soit of- forest glade, 
through which winds a river, which 
seems to mingle its soft murmurs 
with the muHc of the rustic pipe. 
The head of the listening nymph is 
bound with a wreath ot roses and 
other flower?. The boy, although 
habited in a bright red drapery, with 
slashed sleeve?, is, if we aie right in 
our suspicions, intended for Cupid in 
cl b guise. The beauty and peculiar 
character of his head, and the seeming 
witcheiy of his music, (judging by 
its effects) agree to this account. Jn 
this O caso, the beautiful nymph is 
listening with innocent interest to the 
mus'c of love— the expression of 
which sentiment, chiefly resides in 
her large black eyes. We trust by 
these to justify our conjecture. 

The Society of British Artists in 
Su/Folk-slreet, publicly advertised, 
that their exhibition should remain 
open four months , and we, with too 
little reflection, relying on this 
promise, promised in .our turn, and 
intended at this time, to have resumed 
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our criticisms ; particularly on the 
engraving, statues and relievos, of 
which some were very good. But 
their shew is closed, and we are conse- 
quently prevented. 

We beg to assure our readers, if 
necessary, that we were sinceic, though 
probably we ought not to have relied 
on the word of persons so incompetent 
to forma permanent institution, merit- 
ing a title so assuming and imposing 
as that of The Society of Rkitish 
Artists, as their own printed laws 
have proved these forward and forfeit- 
ing gentlemen to be : and perhaps we 
ought to have foreseen, that they 
would be both unable and unwilling 
to peiform this part of their contract 
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with the public, inasmuch as the 
mere filling of large rooms, will not 
cause the same exhibition to be 
frequented for four months suc- 
cessively. 

Perhaps the forfeiting gentlemen 
will plead, that they did not retire 
from the public, but the public from 
them. In as far as there were some 
few excellent performances, which we 
thought to have had the pleasure of 
noticing, wc regret this eaily closing; 
but when we turn our eye to their 
unprincipled laws and canting ex- 
ordium, we cannot be surprised ; 
however we will say no more at 
present. 


THE DRAMA. 

king’s theatre. 


Signor Garcia took his benefit at 
this theatre, when he prevailed upon 
Signor Rossini to produce (for the first 
time in London) his serious opera, 
named Scmiramide , which has been 
performed, without any great success, 
in Italy, and at Vienna. We cannot now 
enter sufficiently into its merits, which 
we shall have some early opportunity 
of discussing. For the present we 
have only time to observe, that it is 
full of what the French, in their well- 
bred language, term reminiscencies — 
that though theie are three, perhaps 
four, things in it deserving of pra.se, 
yet that it is, upon, the whole, as 
heavy as it is long ; is replete with pla- 
giarisms, from Mozart particularly, 
and owes all the indulgence with 
which it was received to the incom- 
parable performance of Mad. Pasta, 
and the great support afforded it by 
Mad. Vestris. At the end, the c/a- 
quenrs , or those foreigners who obtain 
orders of admission, and contrive, by 
dint of assurance and noise, t^con- 
troul the public opinion in this 
theatre, called for Signor Rossini, who 
at length appeared on the stage, where, 
considering how little he has done 
there, and how small a part of his en. 
gagement he and his lady have fulfil- 
led, he must have felt himself placed 
in ralher an awkward situation ; but 
as all those who really have a right to 


express their sentiments remained 
silent, the mockery passed off without 
any disapprobation. It is said abroad, 
and there generally believed, that the 
English are but indifferent judges of 
the fine arts, music particularly j but 
that they are excellent dupes, none in 
Paris, Rome, or Naples, ever denied. 
— Chronicle , July 1GM. 

Mademoiselle Nobltt, took her be- 
nefit this month. She selected for the 
occasion Rossini’s opera of TancreUi , 
which, aided by the rare genius of 
Madame Pasta as the hero, and 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis as the hero- . 
ine of the tale, went off with very 
great eclat. Madame Pasta’s delicious 
execution of Di tanti palpiti insured, 
as it uniformly does, an enthusiastic 
encore . . After the opera, a new comic 
ballet, composed by M. Auiner, was 
produced. It is entitled Jadis et 
sJujaurd'hui ; ou, Lestfeux Tantes : 
and the story which has been drama- 
tized, turns on the opposite disposition 
o. the two aunts of Rosalie . One of 
thpm conforms to the taste of the 
time present, but the other, under 
whose especial care Rosalie is placed, 
delights in nothing that dees not sa- 
vour of the time past. Actuated by 
this feeling, she determines to bestow 
the hand of Rosalie on an ancient 
coxcomb. But the lady not hairing 
any predilection for antiquity, place* 
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Jier affections on a young French 
Officer, to whom her reasonable aunt 
has introduced her. The plots which 
this spark, assisted by a roguish ser- 
vant, and an equally roguish dancing- 
master, sets on foot to defeat his an- 
cient rival, form the incidents of the 
scene. There are several well- 
imagined and well-executed dances in 
this ballet, particularly in the last, or 
ball-room scene; there is also some 
very good comic acting by Mademoi- 
selle Noblet and Messieurs Ferdinand, 
Boisgerard, Bertrand, and Venal ra. 
The music, by Gyrowitz, is of too 
solemn a character for a trifle of this 
kind. The ballet was wel 1 recei ved. 

Rossini’s serious opera of Samira- 
mide f which was first produced in 
this country for the benelit of Signor 
Garcia, was repeated. The plot pos- 
sesses more interest than is usually 
found in the subject dramatized 
by the modern Italian poets, who 
seem to think that if they produce a 
given number of verses, no matter 
how trite and trifling, their work is 
done: the rest is left to the ingenuity 
of the composer, whose pleasant. duty 
it becomes to clothe these poetical 
abortions in the rich robes of tasteful 
Harmony. The fable, in the present 
instance, embraces some strikingly in- 
teresting situations — situations which 
have given the composer an opportu- 
nity for describing the more violent 
as well as the gentler passions of our 
nature. The music of this opera is of 
an elevated and heroic character. 
Rossini felt that the personages intro- 
duced were “ the honourable of the 
earth " — princesses, princes, and war 
riors; and he has endeavoured very 
successfully to give them strains be- 
fitting their proud and lofty fortunes. 
We think, however, that the opera 
never will be popular. It is from be- 
ginning to end too abstrusely and ela- 
borately scientific to please the mil- 
lion. To those who ate well ac- 
quainted with the science of har- 
mony, many of the marches and 
chorusses will, afford great delight; 
but there is little in the opera that 
can give pleasure to the lover of pure 
melody.' From this general observa- 
tion, we, must, however, except the 


love scenes of Idrenis , which are 
very tender, and the duet' between 
Assur and Semiramide,'m the second 
act, beginning — 

“ Quelle ricordate, 

Nutte di mGrt©,’’ 

which is distinguished by profound 
feeling. The scene to which this 
duet belongs is, we think, the finest in 
tiie opera. The violent temper of the 
diappointed Assur, and the scornful 
dignity of the insulted queen are 
beautifully preserved in every move- 
ment. Great knowledge has been 
displayed in the composition of the 
choruses. They are perhaps too 
powerful for any theatre however ex- 
tensive. The concerted pieces are 
full of power and energy. The 
finale to the first act, 

“ Ah! Sconvoltu nelPordine ctemo 

E* imUirii in si orrible giorno, ,, 

was excellently descriptive of a state 
of chaotic confusion. The music, in 
the scene where the spirit of Ninas 
appears, was also very appropriate. 
Its deep and solemn character remind- 
ed us a good deal of the statue in Don 
Giovanni, The opera has been con- 
siderably curtailed — in some parts, 
we think injudiciously. Thus the 
greater portion of the scene in which 
Arsaces discovers to Semiramidc that 
he is her sen— one of the finest inci- 
dents in the opera— has been omitted. 
Madame Pasta represented Semira- 
tnidc with admirable effect. She 
wore her royal robes with dignity, 
and looked -‘every inch a queen." 
Her efforts were ably seconded by 
Signor Remorini, who sustained the 
character of 4««r. We have rarely 
heard a singer, with a voice of equal 
depth, who could introduce with so 
much success, so many ornaments as 
this gentleman does. Signor Garcia, 
as the Indian King, Idrenus , had a 
mere sinecure . The little, however, 
which was allotted to him, he execut- 
ed with 4iis accustomed excellence. 
Great attention has been paid to the 
gettii^ up of the opera. The scenery 
is splendid, and the dresses rich and 
appropriate. The opera was very- 
well received by a very full house,— 
Times , July 19 th. 
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This house had a bumper on a very 
mournful occasion. Mrs. Bland, in- 
dependently of her old acquaintance 
with the Public, had another claim 
upon them — that of misfortune. She 
who has lightened many a heart, is 
now, in her old age, pressed down with 
affliction, and her friends have called 
the public attention to her case. A 
subscription has been entered into, in 
the list of which we notice some names 
of the first distinction, and the perfor- 
mances last night were likewise for the 
same purpose. The performances com- 
menced with Foote’s farce of The Liar , 
which is too well known to admit of 
arty comment. Elliston appeared in 
high spirits, and acted admirably. 
Several of the principal dancers from 
the Opera House had volunteered their 
services, and a sort of Divcrtiscment 
was got up, in which they obtained 
their-lull meed of reward from the ap- 
probation of the audience. Mathews 
shone as usual in Monsieur Tons on — 
his conception of this character is be- 
yond all praise. Mrs. llarlowe per- 
formed the little French house-keeper, 
as she does every thing — well ; but on 
her entry there seemed to be a general 
recollection that Mrs. Bland had been 
the original personator of this charac- 
ter. 

Among the good things of the even- 
ing, Knight did justice to the old fa- 
vourite of 4 Kitty Clover,* and in his 
encore, introduced the following verse 
at the conclusion : — 

“ Sweet Kitty Clover, my bliss does not 
know r , 

Ob, oh, ob, oh, ob, oh, oil, oh ! 
For die never has beard tbe rapturous band 
Give justice and praise to our favourite 
Uland, 

Whose voice always made all our bosoms 
to glow ; 

But why need I speak what our patrons 
well know ?” 

It was more the manner than the 
words that gave effect to this unex- 
pected sally from the fiction of a Lady’s 
love, to the reality of the evening. In 
addition to his performance of Mor- 
6 leu , Mr. Mathews sang two of his 
best songs, which were encored. Be- 
tween his songs, Mr. Elliston came 
forward, and, after announcing the 
arrangements for the following even- 
ings, addressed the audience nearly as 
follows:— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen— It now 
falls to my lot to perform a grateful 
and satisfactory task, though the ob- 
ject to which I allude is most melan- 
choly. I have to bear to you the 
thanks of Mrs. Bland’s family* for the 
sanction which you have lent to the 
endeavours of the Committee to ob- 
tain a subsistence for her future life : 
those endeavours have been seconded 
by the very considerable subscription, 
which is dignified by the names of men 
of the highest character, and support- 
ed by the general voice of the public : 
but how, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
when it is remembered that this lady 
has been before you during a period of 
forty-two years ? You have attended 
here in great numbers — the subscrip- 
tions received have been most liberal; 
and by these exertions we hope to be 
able to provide for her future life, 
while labouring under mental aberra- 
tion : for this we hope God will bless 
you — we bless you all.” 

The performance concluded with 
The Mai/or of Garrat , in which Rus- 
sell resumed his well-known character 
of Jerry Sneak , and received on his 
entrance a most kind reception from 
the audience. — Chronicle , July 6. 

The comedy of She Stoops to Con- 
quer was represented, for the purpose 
of introducing Miss J. Paton to th.e 
public, in the lively character of Mis* 
Hard castle. Her performance, which; 
was arch and pleasant, more than jus- 
tified the praise which her preceding 
effort, as Letitia Hardy, had. elicited* 
In her bar- maid scene with Young 
Marlow , she displayed no inconsider- 
able portion of arch humour. In ral- 
lying Young Marlow , 44 the agreea- 
ble rattle, who keeps it up with Lady 
Betty Buckskin till three in the morn- 
ing,” she made every , point tell very 
effectively. Mr. Dowton’s Hard 
castle , and Mr. Elliston’s Young 
Marlow , were excellent* Mr. Harley 
played Tony Lumpkin. He created 
a good deal of laughter, but he is not 
the Tony of Dr. Goldsmith, He is 
too mercurial in his movements, and 
too rapid in his utterance, to give us. 
any competent idea, of Ihe over-fed^ 
ale-guzzling, booby ’squire. The house* 
was thinly attended. . 
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Jhe Belle's Stratagem was per- 
formed lOtli July. In spite of an ab- 
surd plot* a superficial and inconsis- 
tent delineation of character, and a 
strain of dialogue by no means re- 
markable either for brilliancy or .wit, 
this comedy has always held its place 
on ‘ the stage, and constituted the 
amusement of many an audience, by 
its vivacity and variety, or, to express 
in one word a number of subordinate 
advantages, by the stage effect which 
it certainly possesses in a high degree. 
We shall pass lightly over the notice 
ofthetwo principal malecharacters3Tr. 
Elliston’s Doricourt , and Mr. Dow- 
ton’s Old Hardy, for the purpose of 
coming to the only novelty of the 
evening. Miss L. Baton, in the cha- 
racter of Letitia Hardy, Doricourt 
was at one period one of Mr. Eiliston's 
most attractive performances ; and 
though time is no improver of the 
qualities required to exhibit the fervour 
and impetuosity of youth, he still re- 
tains enough of the manner to carry 
him through the task with eclat. Old 
Hardy was. as well sustained by Mr. 
Dowton as it could possibly be. To 
read this character in the closet, and 
see him perform it afterwards on the 
stage, must strike the mind with a 
contrast most favourable to the esti- 
mate of his dramatic talents. Miss 
L. Paton, the young lady who made 
her first appearance at this theatre 
last night, is' the sister of the lady so 
celebrated for her vocal powers. Her 
figure is slight and gi aceful, and her 
countenance animated and pleasing. 
She possesses, if not a knowledge of 
the stage-business derived from prac- 
tice, an aptitude which is sufficient to 
supply the waut of experience. Her 
reception was very flattering, and the 
spirit with which she entered into Lc- 
titia's singular devices to catch the 
heart of Doricourt , soon changed 
what was at /it st but complimentary 
into a well-earned tribute i f genuine 
.applause. She acted the rude simple- 
ton with the most happy imitation of 
awkwardness and rusticity, and when 
it behoved her to exhibit gracefulness 
oi motion and deportment, she was 
equally perfect in the execution. She 
sang the song in the scene with Dori- 
court in a manner not unworthy of 
the associations iuseparuble from her 
name. In the masquerade scene. 
Miss L. Platon did all that was to be 
•done by graceful pantomime. The 


effect, considered as a whole, was 
eminently successful; but we must 
confess that Miss Lctty, with all her 
frolic, is so far from being a favourite 
of ours, as to prevent us from assign- 
ing a high place in the comic drama 
to any lady, merely upon the credit 
of that single performance. In fact, 
there is no" intellectual distinction in 
the portrait; it belongs rather to the 
department of farce than of comedy ; 
the contrast which the writer drew 
was not between assumed idiotcy and 
real talent, but between it and grace, 
and the performer is of course restricted 
to the same delineation. But from 
one who could play such a part so 
well, we expect still more when she 
aspires to a higher undertaking. The 
otiier characters were well distributed, 
and the whole was got up in a man- 
ner which shewed the strength of the 
company to advantage. Alter the 
play, Mr. Ellistou came forward to 
make an apology for Madame Catalan i. 
The audience exhibited some impa- 
tience and disapprobation in the first 
instance, but when Mr. Elhston as- 
sured them that Madam Catalan i was 
in the house, and would do her best 
to discharge htr duty to the public, 
though labouring under a severe cold, 
that he came foiward to apologise, not 
for her absence, but for any deficiency 
that might take place in her execu- 
tion, as compared with her former 
efforts, in consequence of indisposi- 
tion. Good humour was immediately 
restored, and the curtain rose for the 
appearance of this extraordinary vo- 
calist, It was quite evident that the 
apology was not without foundation. 
The execution was less brilliant than 
usual, for with the tact of true judg- 
ment, she knew how far she could go, 
and would attempt to go no farther. 
The pointing of the finger to the neck 
— an a uction w hich this lady performed 
twice in the course of the evening, 
was sufficiently descriptive of her own 
feeling qji this occasion. Great ap- 
plause, however, attended her through- 
out, fyr even with the impediment we 
have noticed, she realized the sublime 
of music. 

The comedy of The Hypocrite was 
performed with the usual cast. 
Though we have often expressed our 
admiration of Mr. Dowton’s talents, 
in Dr, Cantwell , and though we 
allow that ths characters of the play 
are well sustained in general, we must 



confess^ that i|ph constant repetitions 
of tt*e same thing become quite tire- 
mwm?* The managers themselves will,' 
petBlfips, concur with us in opinion, 
when , they look to the returns of the 
last night. Mr. Harley was obliged 
to repeat Mawworm's pulpit address ^ 
and perhaps if the custom had not ob- 
tained the sanction of high authority 
in a former instance (we allude to the 
encore of Mr. Lislon, when he had 
the honour of playing the same part 
itt^wesence of his Majesty) people 
mlf^fpnsider and pronounce it to 
be airway absurd innovation on the 


old: practice of ^e^- ^ After the 
comedy, Mr. r* 
by other dano 
ballet with consid 
came the farce o\\ 
which Miss L. P&tdti 
part of Maria, lt M W( 
the same line with^ose*i 
successfully executed ' by tj 
lady, and being of aq inferior e 
and consequently requiiingless talent 
to meet its demands; we need" only 
sayvHhat she appeared, to exercise 
more than ordinary power, when she 
virtually exercised less. 





VAUXHALL. 


A grand Jtiienile Fite was given 
at these gardens, and the young holy- 
day folks, who seemed to rush with 
delight to the enlivening, scene, 
crowded the' walks,- and manifested 
their astonishment at the novel enter- 
tainments of the. place. The proprie-, 
tors adopted the proper precaution 
of throwing open to the children, 
without any additional expepse, the 
galleries near the theatre, and thus 
securing from the pressure of the 
crOml those who were least able to 
rtttfst its influence. * The galleries 
were early filled, and there was some- 
thing peculiarly interesting in .the 
unusual appearance of such a number 
of children, manifesting by the most 
varied and playful gesture, their 
gratification atthe pantomime, the 
rope dancin||i|& fireworks, and the 
round of otiwffintertaiiim^nLs which 
were liberally provid^^N.he occa-. 
sion. The music, thefi$pm juggler, 
the Fantoccini, had 'their separate 
attractions. The gardens were bril- 
liantly ligh|led, and the whole of the 
entertainments finished with eclat at 
half past ten -o’clock. The juvenile . 
efforts were then directed to the supper- 
boxes, which were soon relieved from 
the weight of pastry, which furnished 
the last attraction for the night. JJhe 
gardens were crowded, aid all the 
arrangements for^the entertainment 
and' accommodation of the young vi- 
sijfes were well planned and executedi 
The proprietors of these gardens, 
in honour, of the patronage of His 


additional lamps* and the blaze of 
beautiful and appropriate devices 
which glowed upon the eye in every 
direction, seeded to confirm the state- 
ment. There was certainly a gMter 
magnificence of effect from thqnlub 
mination than we remember l^fve 
seen on any former occasion during 
the season. The efforts of the 
proprietors were not confined to the 
additional number of lamps, (or new 
attractions appeared to have been ifii- 
parted to the different ent«tadnments 
for the night j the vocal and instru- 
mental concerts were more numerous, 
and selected with attention to the 
object of the fete. Miss Witham and 
Miss Waite were particularly ap- 
plauded. The fire-works were very 
magnificent, and seemed to shoot forth 
“ As if their fires were beamtof coming 
day.” ' . -H 

The pantomimic performance^ Jibd 
the other amusements in thO bill 4 
fare for the evening, went off with 
considerable eclat, . The juggler, and 
the rope dancing, the Fantoccini 
and the cosmoramas, ' furnished then 
several attractions according to the 
respective tastes Gf the company ; and 
the spectators, .who, avfflng them- 
selves of tho fineness of the weather, 
crowded to these gardepagin unusual 
numbers last night, appeared every- 
where to be occupied with the varied 
entertainments which were so amply 
provided for this fftte. The attend 
ance, considering the advanced period 
. of ifhe season, waB very fashionable j 

e Majesty: commemorated the anniw- the crowd was indeed excessive 

sary ow the coronation by a graad^ throughout the evening, but * tb« 
/df^ preparepin a gyle suited to the * wsmcements in the gafttens were sc 
occasion, it wfe/said there were,, prpvident, that very little ,incon< 
illuminated^ for flbh evenh3^T4,500 venieupe fas felt ir pm the pressure 





VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


, Notwithstanding the dull as- 
pect of the political world— notwith- 
standing the universal dearth of intel- 
ligence— -9, panoramic view of Europe, 
would time and space admit of Ihe 
requisite survey, could not he altoge- 
ther without inteiest. Such a view we 
may possibly other to our readers at a 
future period. At present, we can but 
slightly advert to a few passing occur- 
rences, the greater part of which are 
as evanescent and as harmless as the 
lambent lightning of a summers eve. 

Frauce and Russia, Spain and Por- 
tugal, and the new governments in 
South America, are by turns Ihe bug- 
bears of the *tock exchange, the 
phantoms with winch our money- 
changers terrify theimolvt-, and en- 
deavour to terrify o' hen. Recentl y, 
we have had many lumours of war, 
though we finally btliev i- that every 
power of Europe peaceably disposed. 
Great alarm has been excited by the 
receipt of accounts that a Fieuch fleet 
had appealed in the Mediterranean, 
and that several Russian bhips of war 
had put to sea, Wo specific object of 
these naval expeditions, however, was 
announced. r lhe French, it appears, 
plead guilty to the charge of sending 
out a squadron ; but they allege that 
it is only on a cruise for exercise, and 
for the health of the sailors. So 
many and so vague have been the 
baseless speculations on this subject, 
that we altogether refrain from men- 
tioning them. 

From other quarters, we are told of 
a new and secret league, or rather of 
a new result ol the Holy Alliance, in 
virtue of which, Russia, stimulated by 
France, and countenanced by the ex- 
isting govt rnmeutof Spain, is to seize 
upon and occupy the Islands of Ma- 
jorca and Minorca; and that, conse- 
quently, Britain, whether she will or 
no, must go to war for the sake of 
maintaining, not only her superiority, 
lut hrr independence. 

That the autocrat of Russia is am- 
bitious, we entertain not the shadow 
of a doubt; that a station on the Me- 
diterranean would be an acquisition of 
%ast impoitam e to him, is a pro pod-’ 
tion self-evident m its nature. We 
are' not, however, at present, disposed 
to think that any schemes are on foot 
for this specific purpf »ve. In our hum- 
ble opinion, there is another part of 
the world in which it is more neces- 
sary to look after tjie views and pro- 


ceedings of the Emperor Alexander. 
Most of our readers must be aware of 
the recent decease, in London, of Ta- 
mehwmeha and Tamehumehi, the king 
and queen of a clu-ter of islands in the 
northern Pacific Ocean, who have paid 
us a visit, as it was understood at the 
time of their arrival, for the purpose 
of obtaining the protection of Britain 
against an expected attempt upon 
their independence, by the Emperor 
of Russia. Russia, some time ago, 
claimed an immense tract of conti- 
nent on the mu ih* west coast of Ame- 
rica. Her* claim w as resisted by the 
British and' American .governments, 
and she refrained from enforcing it; 
but, defeated in that object, her views 
are known to have extern led to the 
Sandwich Islands. Those islands lie 
mid wav belween the north-western 
coast of America and China; not 
more Ilian five weiks’ sail from either 
country : and. should an attempt from 
.Europe ever be made upon the em- 
pire of China, a tieer point (Vo ppm 
cannot be imagined than one of those 
lri.mds, which nuidit, in lact, be con- 
verted into a Malta, or a Giburitir. 
Riv-sm, willi those islands at com- 
mand, would possess a con I rolling 
power in tint pail of the wuiM. 

We tins! that, not withstand mg the 
unfortunate tier case of the king and 
quteii of the Sandwich Elands, their 
intended claims will not bo rejected 
by our government. The islands 
were discovered by a British naviga- 
tor, and they seem tp^have a natural 
right to be numbered amongst our 
settlements. .* Their population, now 
amounting to nearly 500,000, arc in- , 
dustrioU% active, courageous, and ad- 
mirably disposed to receive the disci- 
pline and civilization of European 
masters, in which, indeed, they have 
made considerable progress. Captain 
Turnbull says, “ they have made 
such a leap in civilization, that if the 
progress should at all correspond with 
th* vigour of Hi oil first start, they will 
soon cast olf the, habits and vestiges 
of savage life.” ’ Since the time that 
Captain Turnbull wrote, they have 
made further improvements ; they 
have acquired some of the tactics of 
European warfare; they have schools 
for reading, writing, and arithmetic ; . 
and they have evinced $ conquerable 
degree of skill in naval as well as in 
civil architecture. Fifty years ago, 
tlie majority of these people were can- 
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mbdl-, and offered human vk Urns oa 
their bloody altars ! 

The king of Portugal has made a 
grand tnumphal entiv mto his capi- 
tal, and many of tht queui’i* tin ini" 
have been subjected to tempoiaiy 
exile. The govcrnmciP, hov\ ver, 
dot's not appear to be m a state of 
security. An application is under- 
stood to hive been made to l r e land, 
for the aid of tioops to pitsci vi Uan- 
quillity m the dominions of his most 
faithful M*jtst). Oiu cabinet .ill* gal, 
th«\t it could not m» tai oounten met 
the proceeding') of the Flench govem- 
niont, m its occuuition of 8puu, a> 
to comply with such a request it 
was tin 11 solicited, that the king oi 
Poitugd might be allowed to iaisi t. n 
lp'immts in Iielaml foi Ins own sci- 
uu. 1 his was dho de'clmed, p irlly 
upon the same plea, md pirtljtiom 
tin it-c dilution ot suionstiiHonve- 
iin in ( s which had ban hum* ily felt 
fiom tli me oipoiation ol Tii-.li ogi- 
nn nls I n tin service ot ioui to n pi nice s 
ot tin Horn m Oitlolu uligiun. 
Km; lohn, howevu, chtu mined to 
i ly a little is pi lhh upon Ins na- 
tive anny, he nt \< upplic i toi, and is 


said to have obtained leave to take 
into his service 7000 IIanovens*ns. 

Thne i no decisive lntdtfigence 
from South America; but expecta- 
tions ue entei tamed that ministers in- 
ti iid, at an culy period, to recognize 
the ( dumb] m Republic, which is 
unquestionably tht most firmly itflj- 
bhslud of all the new states in that 
p it i f the globe 

In tin United St ite«, the Tariff Bill 
has at length been earned into a law. 
The gov u nun at p peis ^ny, that it 
will piodiuc an addition ti levenue of 
tin ei million* of do'l irs per annum; 
tlnii opponents, oi On < ontiaiy, con- 
tend tint tint ist unite i fu beyond 
the liutli, and that smuggling will be 1 
c in ltd on to so gnat m cxluit as 
nearly to defeat tin obji et of the new 
la v 

At home* we rijoiceto find that 
mu tnde, comm ice, and manufac- 
tuies, and consequently our revenue, 
continue to mcieisc. By a compa- 
nion ot the nit rev emu for the years 
cntl'ng Tuly fi, 1824, with that for the 
\cir i n ling Jul) 5, 182 1, it appears 
that then is an increaseof £1,038,281. 


LUlslHRY INTELLIGENCE. 


This ilnv is publish d, pmo 1" the 
( mt, an IlisloriLcd T r. gulv, hv Josqli 
( rulock, Esq \I. A l. 8 V Tils 
"u, d\ (onus the commoner me ill c» a 
1 uhlu alum ibtitifaav extend to lout oil i\o 
volume s dll Original P.prrs ii I 
1 ( itn ip emisio i ed to Executoi as i je 
Aid 1 r is at. in adv nicojl age, and it is 
hisdiH wish tint nothing m uithentua- 
ted m t> be gm u to the Public alter bis 
dici i*-e Printed foi the Antboi, b) 
John Nichols and Son, la, Path him nl- 
slu » t , and ^old b) Pavnri nil Toss, Pall- 
null, T. Cdilell, htruid; Rulgwa) and 
Son, Pu od tub ; Budd and C ilkm, Pdil- 
nnll ; uui ad ofln i Booksellers • 

foul Irion’s Winks, viewi d in con- 
nection will < IjrMiaiutv, and the APaja- 
tions ot ‘oiiallite, A berinon dcliveied 
in Hull uui Chapel, Kennington, Jul> 
4th, 1S24, b> the Ki v John8tvles,D l) 
This day is published, in l vols. lirno. 
puce 12». Preleience, a Novel, h) Selina 
Davenport, Authoi ol Le ip-\ ear, Hypo- 
crite, Original Mmmtuie, An Angel’s 
Foim and Devil’s Heart, Arc., Punted 
for \ K New man diul Co London. 
Where mey be had, just published, A 


r.itbei as lie should be, by Mrs. Hofland* 

4 vols. seion I edition 11. 4s —Polish 
h mid, by fu am is L itnoii), J vols. 18s. 
A tell, ui (he Tomb ol my Mother, a 
lion .uce, i vols II 4-. Tulin Severn, 
an llntom d Tali, hj Sismondi, l vols. 
12*. — festival of Moi i, In L. S. Stan- 
hope, 4 vols set ond eilition, 11 4s.-* 

5 epeof Ki rnlw utii, b> thesin e Author, 
4 voJs, 11 4s — St i'iiuot the Isles, by 
hh/ Jf i Ime, llnid Edition, 4 vols 11. 

In ih u dajs will be published, in one 
volume, ilie Poetu il Note-Book, aid 
Kpigiicnm ilie Museum. Cunt lining up- 
waids ol One Ihousa id choice Epigrams, 
Fancilul lusrriplious, and Poetical Mor- 
n au\ Si ’eeted from the most approved 
boui ea. By G. Wentworth, Esq. 

in the Piess, und speedily will be 
published, A new and elegant Work, 
eniiiled a History and Description of the 
Ancient Town and Borough of Colchester 
m Essex ; illustrated with engravings 
execute d in the first manner. This work 
will be published in one volume, of 
winch tbeie w ill be two ediuons, the first 
in Hoyal 8vo. with proof plates; the 
second in Royal 12mo., wjtb good un- 
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pretelons of the plates : and to gratify 
the curious In Kngroving, the plates to 
a few copies of the Royal 8vo. edition, 
wHl be v worked on India paper. Those 
Lndics or Gentlemen who may feel 
inclined ip patronize this Work, the pro- 
prietors beg to say, that they shall feel 
obliged by the transmission of their 
names to the Publishers, or to their own 
Booksellers ; and the utmost care will be 
taken with regard to regularity in deliver- 
ing the Work in the order of Subscrip- 
tion. Colchester : Published for the 
proprietors, by Swiubornc and W, alter. 
P. Youugman, Wit ham and Maldon. 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has in the 
press, “Who wrote Je&n Basilike?” 
considered and answered in Two Letters 
to bis Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Early in the ensuing winter will be 
published in one volume, 4to. A Descrip- 
tion of the Inland of Madeira, by the 
late T. Edward Bowdich, Esq,, Conduc- 
tor of the Mission to Asbantee ; to 
which are added, a narrative of Mr. 
Bowdich’s last Voyage to Africa, termi- 
nating at his death. Remarks on the 
Cape Do Verd Islands, and a descrip- 
tion of the English Settlements on the 
River Gambia, by Mrs. Bowdich. 

.Speedily will be published, Rothelan, 
A Tale of the English Histories, in three 
volumes, 12mo., by the author of “Rin- 
gan Gilhaize,” the “Spaewife,” <fcc. <fcc. 

Nearly ready, in one volume post 8vo. 
A Practical Guide to English Composi- 
tion, or, a comprehensive System of 
Ijnglteb Grammar, Criticism, and Logic ; 
arranged and illustrated upon a new' and 
improved Plan ; containing apposite 


Principles, Rules, and Examples, foi* writ- 
ing correctly end elegantly on every 
subject ; adapted to the use ol' Schools, 
and of Private Students. By the Rev. 
Peter Smith, A. M. 

In a few weeks w i U he published, 8vo, 
Mathematical Tables ; containing im- 
proved Tables of Logarithms of Num- 
bers, Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, and 
Secants, together with n number of 
others, useful in Practical Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Navigation, Engineering, 
and Business; preceded by a copious 
Introduction, embracing ttnjir Explana- 
tion, and Rules and Voimula? for their 
application, |\vith a Col lei ‘lion of appro- 
priate Exercises. By William Galbraith, 
A.M. Lecturer on Mathematics, Edin- 
burgh. 

A Stereotype Edition of Sallust, for 
the use of Schools, with Euglish Notes 
ut the foot of the page, and u Historical 
and Geographical Index at the end of 
the volume. By Mr. Dymock, Glasgow’, 
will be published in a few days. 

Prepur fug for publication, A Guide to 
the Lord’s Table in the Catechetical 
Form ; to which are added, An Address to 
Applicant^ lor Admission to ii, and some 
Meditutioris to assist their Devotions. 
By the Rev. Henry Belfrage, I). D. 

Nearly ready, in post 8vo., A Second 
Senes of the Scrap Book. By John 
M'Diurmid. 

Mr. John Malcolm, late of the 42d 
Regiment, has nearly ready tor publica- 
tion, a volume of Poems in foolscap 8vo, 
entitled “The Buccaneer and othei 4 
Poems.*’ 

Shortly will be published, in post 8vo, 
The Life and Administration of Cardinal 
Wolsey. By John Galt, Esq. Third 
Edition, greatly improved. 


LIST OF PATENTS. . 


To John Hobbins, of Walsall, in the 
county of Stafford, ironmonger, for his 
invented improvements in gas apparatus. 
— 22d.Tune — 2 months. 

To John Benton Higgon, of Gravel 
Lane, lloundsditcb, in the county of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for his invented 
improvement or addition to carving 
knives and other edged tools — 22d June 
— 2 month'. 

To Humphrey Austin, of Alderly Mills, 
in the county of Gloucester, manufac- 
turer, for his invented certain improve- 
ments on shearing machines — 22d June 
—6 mouths. 

To William Busk, of Broad-street, in 
the city -of London, merchant, for his 
invented or fouud out ceitain improve- 


ments in the means or method of pro- 
pelling ships, boats, or other floating 
bodies— 29th June — 0 mouths. 

To William Bontifcx, the younger, of 
Shoe Lane, in the city of London, cop- 
persmith and engineer, for his in vented new 
or improved modes of adjusting or equal- 
izing the pressure of fluids or liquors in 
pipes or tubes, and also an impro\ed 
mode of measuring the said fluids or 
liquids. — 1st July — 0 months. 

To John Leigh Bradbury, of Man- 
chester, in the county palatine of Lan- 
caster, for liis invented or found out 
a new mode of twisting, spinning, or 
throwing siik, cotton, wool, linen, or 
other threads or fibrous substances— 
bd July— 2 months. 
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To Philip Taylor, of the City-road, in 
the county of Middlesex, engineer, for 
his invented certain improvements on 
steam engines— —3d July— 6 months. 

To John Lane Higgins, of Oxford- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, esq., 
for his invented certain improvements in 
the construction of the masts, yards, 
sails, and rigging of ships and smaller 
vessels, and in the tackle used for work- 
ing or navigating the same— 7th July— 
6 months. 

To William Hurst and John Wood, 
both of Leeds, in the county of York, 


manufacturers, for their invented certain 
improvements in machinery for the rais- 
ing or dressing of cloth — 7th July — 

6 months. 

To Joseph Clisild Darnell, of Stoke, (it 
the county of Wilts, clothier, for his in- 
vented improved method of ' weaving 
woollen cloth — 7 tli July— 2 months. 

To Charles. Phillips* of Upnor,- in 
parish of Krindsbury, in the county of 
Kent, esq., for his invented certain im- 
provements on tillers and steering-wheels 
of vessels of various denominations — 
13th July^— 0 months. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Friday , July 23, 1824. 


Cotton — Tho Cotton market has 
been lather heavy for some time, and 
sales could not be effected, without sub- 
mitting to a small reduction in the 
prices ; the holders, however, evince con- 
siderable firmness; the consequence is 
that few purchases are reported. The 
accounts irom Liverpool this morning, 
state fhe market rather heavy . 

Scrtfaii. — The demand lor JVluseovades ' 
during the week 1ms been inconsiderable, 
and generally the prices of the good and 
fine are without alteration ; the low 
brown qualities have been in more re- 
quest, and generally prices a shade 
higher have been obtained for the latter. 
This foreuoou few purchases were re- 
ported by private contract, tho buyers 
waiting the eventof a public suit?. 

The sale consisted of 100 hds. 24 
tierces, 73 barrels, St. Luoia Sugars, and 
sold in several instances "about Is. per 
cwt. under tho market currency, from .5 Is. 
per cwt. dry brown, up to 60s. good 
quulity. 

In Refined goods there has been more 
business doing, particularly in tin* lower 
qualities, and the prices have improved, 
and firm at the advauee. — Molasses are 
25s. fid. 

The public sale of Havannah^ugars 
this forenoon, 355 chests, went off Ireely 
at very full prices, 24s. a 27s. 6d. v&y 
good strong brown to fine yellow. 

Coffee .— 1 The public sales continue 
very extensive ; the late prices were 
fully supported up till yesterday, but to- 
wards the close of the large sale, the 
market became heavy. This forenoon 
six sales were , again brought forward.* 
and continued selling up till a very lata 
hour,; the advance in the prices of Tue/ 


day* Is. a 2s. in the ordinary qualities, 
bus been maintained, and the whole have 
sold welJ, but there is no alteration, ex- 
cept in Demerara and Berbice Coffee, 
which sold with briskness 2s. a 3s. per 
cwt. higher ; the Coffee market gene- 
rally may be stated very firm, notwith- 
standing the immense public sales lately 
brought forward. 

Rum, Bhanuy, and Hollands.— 
The rum market is without alteration in 
prices, but the request lor exjbrt, and the 
business reported, still continues exten- 
sive. In Brandy there is little alteration, 
the last sale reported free on board to 
arrive 2s. 7d. — In Geneva no purchases 
are .reported. u 

Fruit. — A public sale was brought 
forward yesterday, consisting of 70 butts, 

4 pipes, 26 caroteels Currants, a great * 
part damaged ; price of damaged from 
90s. to 98s. ; sound, a great part ap- 
peared to be taken in from 99s, to J02s. ; 
90 small barrels Curabournn Raisins off 
the stalk, 40s. to 47s. ; 24 barrels Beg- 
lfirge do. 38s. a 39s. ; 40 barrels and 
212 cases Cape Raisins do, 38s. a 42s. ; 
by private contract there has been very 
little doing of late. 

Tallow.- There has been u very con- 
siderable improvement in- the demand for 
Tallow ; \ ellow candle Tuilow here sells 
freely at 34s, fid. 

Cohn Exchange, July 26.— Our 
market having been supplied from week 
to weekior a considerable length of time 
with Grain in general, more liberally 
than the advanced state of the year had 
led us to expect ; and especially with 
Wheat from the neighbouring counties,* 
and Flour from tho coast beyond the ge- 
neral anticipation, after tho opinion so 
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currently expressed, that the Crop of 
18X3 would ultimately prove deficient- 
tile Trade here bus, for un almost unpre- 
cedented duration manifested, on tlie pari 
of tilt; buyers, an Increasing disinclination 
to enlarge their stocks, beyond the call 
of the moment; and on the part of the 
Factors, a fruitless* endeavour to effect 
,aoy thing like a clearance lit i be close of 
the week. Our advices from hence on 
each succeeding Monday have conse- 
quently been little more than n repetition 
of the preceding, our markets having 
continued for many weeks past in the 
same state of stagnation. 

The trade here during the week im- 
mediately pust, has proved us unsatisfac- 
tory towards establishing a governing 
currency for Wheat, ns many ol the pre- 
ceding, the sales effected having' been 
too trifling to warrant an a Item ion. 

Tins morning, however, the Factors 
seeming disposed to yield somewhat in 


point of price, more business was trans- 
acted than for some time past; the finest 
qualities of the fresh arrival and some 
quantity of the worst standing over, were 
disposed of with tolerable facility at a 
decline of 2s. per quarter; but there is 
still much on hand of u quality not fine 
enough ior the Mealmen — and yet 
thought too good to sacrifice at a kiln- 
drying price, which remains without any 
thing like nn intermediate oiler. 

There is no alteration in other articles, 
except as regard Oats and While Peas ; 
the former of which is Js. and the fitter 
full 2s. per quarter lower than our last 
currency. 

We have a few cotchels of Knpc«ped, 
and a sample or two of Carruwuy Sepd, 
of the growth of 1824, here on sale; 'the 
former fetched 241. and in some instances 
2.51 . per last, and the latter 40s. to 44s. 
perewt. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1824, to TUESDAY, JULY 28, 1824, inclusive. 
Extracted from (he. Iain dun Cazctte. 

N.3. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Easing hall- street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Atfoiiiirs 1 Names ure in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


8. Davis, Devon pr 

J. Fielding, AIoifiaiii-rn-LongcnduJe, Cheshire* 
coi n-dealcr. 

W. FishWick, Habersham Kaie*, Lancashire, 
timber-mere haul. 


J. Pinkin'.-, Upper TIiames-«trfPt, stationer. 

.1 . Wall, B i cut ford* Buf l>, broker. 

C. Waterhouse, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, drug* 
gi"i. 4 * V 


BANKRUPTS. 


Allen, W. Giecnwc’li, coal-merchant. (Sulor, 
Greenwich. 

Archer, ,1. King’s-Ljnn, Norlolk, diaper. 
(Flopps, Weaver**' hall. 

Austin, K. Tied lord-place, Commercial -road, 
hnker. (Biomlcy, Copthal 1-court, Tlirog- 
inoiton-aticel. 

Air, It. Lower East Smilhfiehl, wine-mer- 
chant. (Smith and Weir, AuMin-fi iars. 

Atkinson, W. Clements Lane, Lombard- 
street, merchant. (Mr. Richardson, Wal- 
bronk. 

Blundell, R. Liverpool, distiller. (Lowe, 
Soiithaiiipton-lunldin,. -», Chancery-lane. 

Jkmleville, W. H. AUIei«g.iii>.>tree(, jeweller. 
<L>awes and ChatlieJd, Angel-^mirt, Throg- 
moi ton-street. 

Barnard, J. G. Skimicr-sfreet, Snow-hill, 

- .printer. (Tilton and Preston, Culeinan- 

• street. 

Bard well, G. Bungay, Suffolk, linen-draper. 
(Clarke, Richard*, and Medcalt, Chancery- 
Jane. 


Blake, J. fonsfilution-row , SL; Pancraa, boot- 
inakei (AJr. Wrngg, Ave-Maria-bnie. 

il.it ley, W. and JE. SlaffduJ, bool and slioe- 
m.miii.ici.uicri. (Air. Chester, Staple-Inn. 

Blake), T. Mould-gieeii, Yorkshire, lancy- 
lriaiuilactjiTei*. (Lambert, Grnv ‘s-mn-RipiHTe. 

Brown, J. WateTioo-wiiaii, Strand, coal-mer- 
clist.tf (Gates, Cateaton street. 

Burn, W. A. Thiee Tuns-rourt, Milcs's-lane, 
(^amiou-srrect, wine-uierchani. (James, 
• t'allnuok. 

Barhei, ,T. Pump-row, St. Luke's, ghus and 
chum-man. (Smith and Weir, AuMlinfruirs. 

Bower, J. jun. VV*ilinsli>\v, Cheshire, cotton- 
sp inner. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s*Uench- 
walk, Temple. 

Cluet,R. Liverpool, Lancashire, soap-boiler. 
(Blnckstock and Bruce, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

jCritchley, ,T. Manchester, spirit-merchant- 
(Brownlow, Bat ton-court, Threadneedle- 

\ street. 



Bankruptcies • 


Capling, J, Holloway, Innkeeper. (Bioknel, ' 
Roberts, And Blewitt, New-square, Lin** 
coln’s-inn. 

Crooke, C. Burnley, Lanonahiro, cotton-spin- 
ner. (Norris, John-atreet, Bedford-row. 

Col ling wood, W. Sundcrlniul-ncai-lhe-Sea, 
baker. (North and Smart, King's Bench- 
walk, Temple. 

Crawford, VV.jnn., Chonpsido. (Gale, Basing- 
hall-strcet. 

Driver, J. Knowl-green, Dutton, Lancashire, 
rollon -spinner. ( Wigleswoith and ilida- 
dnle, Grny’s-inn. 

Dubois, C. King-street, Cnveni-garden, imc- 
tioneer. (Withy, Buokinghain-atreet, 
Strand. 

Duff, G. Glocpster, draper. (King, SergenntV 
infti Fleet-street. 

Raton, S.and T. Sheffield, cutlers. (Bogcrs, 
Canterbury -quaie. 

Fawcett R. and Atkinson, J. Albion-idaee, 
Bartholomew-close, colrvurtnen. (Dean, 
Dyoi«t’-buildings, ILdborn 1 
Fry, W.T\ pe-stieet, letter- founder. (Walker, 
Hatl'in-garden. 

Fielding, J. Mottrain-m-Lougdendale, Che- 
shire, corn-dealer. (Milno and Pari), 
Temple. 

Field, S. L. 1VI irtinV-l.me, Cannon-sheet, .silk- 
maunfacturor. (Bowman, Union-court, 

11 rood-si reel. 

Gibbon*, T. Holly well-street. We** (minster, 
-raver get (Tomer, Liuco I nV-um- fields. 
Green, T Va-salooad, Kensirgton, builder. 

(Gales, C.ib*aton— licet. 

GxImou, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Wheeler, 
Lmcoln’s-inn- held*; 

Green, W. Wellingborough, Noithamptnn- 
sbi re, carpenter. (Hudson, St. John slieet- 
road, Clei ken well. 

Gilbert., K. Liverpool, spirit-merchant. (Mu- 
kfnson, Temple. 

MHicoige, W. Lower Fore-street, Lambeth, 
brewer. (Sloper, Holboro-eonrt, CiayVnni. 
Coin pert?, 11. Ulnpbam-road, merchant. 
(Hutchinson, Crown-court, T bread needle- 
street. 

Green, J. Boss, Hereford-hiie, innholder. 

(King, rcrge.mtV-inn, Fleet-street. 

Harrison, J. Pad ilia in. Lancashire, eotton- 
h pinner. (Milne and Pan v, Tanlield-eourt, 
Temple. 

II olds worth, U. Calcutta, flax-spiunei . (Bathe, 
Chancery-lane. 

Holt, T. Piccadilly, tavern-keeper, (dynes, 
Burr-street, Hast Smithlield. 

Hemli <ek, j. Liverpool, watchmaker. (Ches- 
ter, Si.i pie-inn. 

HiJIon, W B i i xton-hill, stage eoaeh-mastci . 

(Gab- and Hardwick, Cat eat on-street. 

Hula:, (t Fise-hine, lea-dealer. (Buira and 
Neild, King strict, Cbeapside. 

Harm U, K and Kelly, J. J. Lower Shad we 11, 
eo.il-meidi.inti*. (Smith and Wen , Austin- 
iriars. 

liaise, T. Biistol, cliymist. (Nether-ok* and 
Barron, Kssex-street, Strand. 

Hooker, J. ShecincK'*, wool len-d Taper. (Tan- 
ner, Forc-streot. 

Jones, jJ. JJvcrpool, brewer. (Blackstock 
and Dunce, King's Bench-walk, Temple. 
Iznd, J. Loudon-road, Suutlmaik, J^iker. 

(Norton, VVIiitecro^x-street. 

Japba, D. M. Colchcstcr-street, Savage-gar- 
dens, merchant. (Score, Tokenhou#e->n V. 
Lothbur). » 

Johnson, J. Shelton, Staffordshire, grocer 
(Wheeler, Lincoln Vinn-fields. 

Kentish, N. L. St. Michael, Hampshire, 
land-surveyor. (Bremridge, Chancary-Inne. 
Laing, B. Fenchureh-atreet, ship-owner. (La- 
vk, Oli verson, and Denby„ Frederick ’s-place, 
Old Jewry. v 

Lees, J -N. Wigan, Lancashire, linen-draper, 
(Bn iker, Gray’a,inn-square. 

Lowire«tin, D. Manor-row, Rotherhithe, 
master-mariner. (Williams, Bond-couit' 
Walbrook. 




Marchant, T. Biighthelm»t 0 t»,StiMex, miller. 

(Izard, Took’s-couTt, Cnrsitor-street. 

Moody, W. Holywell-roW, Shoreditch, . car- 
man. (Cottle, Aldermatibnry. 

Meek, W. Knaresboroqgh, Yorkshire, linen- 
merchant. (Holme, Frampton, and Lofton,- 
New-imi. 

Nicholson, 11. Plymouth, wine-merchan(fc, 
(Scargill, Ha i ton-court, Threadnecdlo* 

street. ’ 

New bold. W. Bouverie-street, Fleet-street^ v 
t.nlor. (Maybew, Chancery -lane. 

Newell, J. Beaeonsfield, Buckinghamshire, 
draper. (Langhain, BartletPs-buildings. 
Nathan, N.and W. Mai'sell-strcet, Goodmnn’s- 
fi« Ids, qti ill-merchants (Abbott, Mark-lai.e. 
Nichole, F. Olley, Yoikshire, corn-merchant; 

(Slade and Junes, John-sircct, Be<lloid-row w 
Noise, M. G Parliament-street, Westminster, 
aecout rement-uniker. (I)evey. Dorsct-stieet, 
Fleet -'ll reel 

Pearce, 'V. Ore- Ion, Devonshire, flouT-mer- 
chant. (WnnbiMii and Collett, Chancery* 
lane. 

Parker, T. Chari ea- street, Cit)-ioad, gioeer. 

(Steel ami Nieol, Queen-street. 

Ritchie. R. P. London; merchant. (Parton, 
Bow-cliurch-vard. 

Rooke, II. ILilil.ix, merchant. (Wiglesworth 
and Ridsdale, Gr.iy’s-mn -square. 

Robinson, W. Liverpool, Upholsterer. (Steel 
and Nieol, Queen -street, Cheapsito. 

M*R.ie, J. Liverpool, grocer. (Adlington, 
Gicgoty, and Faulkner, Bed lord-row. 
Sheffield, T. Durham, ironmonger. (Griffith, 
Gray’s-iiiu. 

Swindells, J. Brinnington, Cheshire, house- 
builder. (Wilson, tireville-street, 11 at ion - 
gaiden- 

Sunning, II. Tlcigafp, Surrey, cool dealer.^ 
(NiclioFon. New Cle men r*-n'iii-ch«iin hers. 

. Syk- s, J. Wood-si u-ct, wool len-w'aTehouseiViali. 
(Coote, Altai ml rurs. 

Shortis, j. Bristol, soap and cand le-m annfac- v 
tmcT. (Clarke, Richards, and Medealf, 
Chaneerv-lany. 

Spe'ikman*, J. Hardsbaw-within-Wiudle, 

, Lancashire, shopkeeper. (Chalet, Staple- 

SIntvc, W {3t. Allrnn*^ victualler. (Wilson, 
King's-Kem*h-walk, Temple. 

Smith, J. Bristol, tallow- merchant. (JJourdil- 
lon and TJewitt, Biead— LcejE. 

Thien, C, B. de, Cnmbiidge, patentee of 
pateul-bits. (Becke, Devonshiri -street, 
Queen-square 

Tiavis W. Amleushaw; Lancashire, hatter. 

(Applehy and Sereeant, fJray’a iiup-^quare. 
Wise, C. Sand ling, Kent, paper-maker, 
(Bicliaiflson, ('hcapside. . r • 

Willifiuis.M.Old H oley, eatmg-honse-keeper. 

W Farris, Surrev-sl reel, Stranil. 

atsor., J. Broom-grove, Worcestershire, 
draper* (Benbirn, Alban, and Bcnbow, 
Lmeoln’a-lnn. 

Wiw;, 11. and Wise, G. Wood-street, mer- 
Hiaul-. (Vandercom and Coin>o t Buali- 
lane;C.iumui -street. 

Wa-se, L. Warwifck-place, Great Surrey-otreel, 
merchant. (Score, Token house-yard, Loth* 
bury. 

Wake W. J.and Wake, T. M. Southwick, 
Durham, ' lime-burner.-. (BJakiaton, By- 
mond’s-in. . 
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Dividend** 


DIVIDENDS 


Afchbell R YoiV Cornfaetor, July °7 
Angel, J sculcoates, Yorkshire, liloi le maker, 
August r 

All u in, r W Gn it Mai low , But 1 inghamihue, 
Brii M a) er, August H 

Hi eh u in J and W R Ewing, Liverpo >1, 
In nraiue biokeis, JjaJy 2 l 
En ilbent, J md A ranstend, Yorkshire, 
merchants, July 23 

Bilkers, VV Great Tn hhcld stre it, Oxford- 
^trtct, Iitu n draper, July * I 
Bijiiow, 1 Kendal, grain and rnr d merchant, 
Jul\ '6 

TJiIIpii, 7 Oxfoul street, jew clJt r fulv 24 
Blown Ci Ntw Bond street, u I in n Ttilv n 
Bun, J Manchtstei, J limy, Pcmlle' iM, 
T iHlni(,andT Bui), Buckli rsbur),c ill 
co printers, July JO 
Broun, J Fleet-inaihet, pot r, ?ul) 

Bi i lock, J Manchester, inert hint, \ugu«.t 3 
Blur, C* and W Plemptou, Lowei Ihimes- 
stnet seedsmen Til) jo 
B eauinout, J. and 1) AlueMont, Upholstereis, 
July 31 

Baigt, B Clilfoi Utrret, wine inert hint, 
July J1 

Bm ben, R. Coventry, silk imnufaituier, 
July 31 

Bush, H Jon Jon, Norfolk, grocer, 

August (4 

Brown, G Bridge ro id, Lunbtth, tallow- 
chandler, J ul> 1* 

Brown, W button at Hole, Ktnt, sheep dealer, 
July IT 

Buxton, T Ingol lodge, near Pre-dot), Lan- 
cashire, corn lneidiant, Jul) lO 
Banbury, C H Wood-stiCLt, C heapside, silk- 
manutacturer, August 14 
Chunpion, J Llojd’a Coffee-house, under 
wiitu, July 30 

Cannon, W Molyncu^stteeLPortman-sejuaie, 
grocei Julv 27 

Cripps J Wjsbe.it h, Cainbiidgc*Jiire, draper, 

July 27. 

(out. R and W Hairh, Leeds, dye is, 
July 20 

Cox, C St Martin t>-Jane, Chuiing cross, 
drape r, Au mst 7 

Cogger, T. Ha> ni irket, Glass man, July H 1 . 
Cantu, T*and W Wilson, Langliouiii < liim- 
bt rs, Fenchuif h stre et, toil i u ton 
August 7 

Cowing, J ind & Cabsb), Redtord-couTt, 
Bedloid-sfiiet Govern trddn, woollm. 
drape is, August 2 s 

Duet, life, J sen , Dnnnington Wood-mill, 
Shropshire, milk r, July 20 
Downs, W Cheat' Jo, Cheshne, c ahco-pnnfer, 
August b 

Dr ikes, D .and & Smith, Reudin^, linen 
dri[ i** July JO 

Downs, VV ( lie idle, Cheshire, ralito printer, 
August 1 r 

Diiuin, I Burslein, Staffordshire, hitter, 
August 3 

Dftitiels, H andM Bui). street, St. Mai) Axe, 
men hauls August 7. 

DeJVal h , H Y >i i st ru t, Covent-gardcn, wme- 
inere lnnt Ii ly i* t 

Dow, J Bush 1 uu , JVnnop-Htreet, merchant 
Jul> 3 * , 

Dorfmm, T and J u Bread-afreet, 

Chcapsidi , vyaiehomiem in ui*t ] 1 , 

«• Duke, M Yoik, tomb u u*«i r rt , v, 
August 17. 

Elly*, S. Alderagatesstreet, dr>« liter , July 24 , 

Elliott, W Wcstgilt, nt ir Ne.wcastle.upon- 
Tyne, Nurseryman, July 2* 

Evans, D. Maxchmont-street, draper, Augusts. 


hbbs, J E Minones,jewelIei, Jul) SI. 

] n°U dew , C Siockton, Duihain, grocer, 
August 9 

T dw arils J Gough njuare, Fleet stieet, fur 
ntr, July 1? 

T ori i s, J (HI in 1 street, Chemist, July 27 
j m I, W. BJutk Brine e row, Walworth load, 
linen drapi r, Jul) Hi 

h tn( iinaii, W Piteiboroigh, Northampton. 

fclmc, linen- In pei, August 11 
Himlit (i Loi don will mere bant, July 17 
Good air 1 Queen stiee(,( heapside, met chant, 
Jill) 24 

Go It u, L J Haymarkct, hotel keeper, 
July 31 

(niUnb), A Mimhi&ter, wholesale-grocer, 
August 4. 

Hill T and H Wood, Queen I ithe, oilmen, 
T ul) 20 

Hopkins I Woolwich, carpenter, July 2T. 
Hut, S G HaiwlL.fi, hsstx, merchint, 

Julv - 

H ill, K b Bank-buildiugs, merchant, 

Jul) 27 

Hai t, W Manehester, grocer, August t 
Howdm, W C annon street, lnsuiaiu e-bioker, 
Julv Jl 

Tlopl ms, J jnn , Cholie), Berkshire, farmer, 
July 11 

Hewlett, J Gloceater, cabinet m iker, 

Aiuust9 

Houghton, W L Kingston-upon-Hull, sta- 

tionei, August 17 

Hone, J W Bjixton, draper July’* 

Howard, h Carle street, Builm 0 ton gardens 
money Hinwir, Jill) 27 
Ilammund , W Wie kh mi brook , Suffolk, sliop- 

ktepei , August 14 

llaiimim h I hi eadueedle street, ship brokei, 
August 11 

Kli, 1 bfi md,boot maker Jul) «.* 

L uvson, P Bovvnes* h ill, Cuinbeiland, corn- 
fu t l Inly 2 

Miiignis G and J Boothinan Carlisle, hit- 
iiMiiufaetureiK, July 21 
M>eis J 1’ieston, wine-merchant, July 26 
Mnme L H mway-Btreet, Oxford-street, si Ik- 
meieer, July 21 

Alvtlon J M Jone% andT G Mvtlon, Pool, 
Aloutgomtiysbire, b inkers, August 7 
Alorg n G M Quecnhithe, (J t ptr rhaiuflei- 
snect, stafionei, July 17 
N<ss, T Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Chemist, 
Jul) 2R. 

Ni^hlingile, T Watlmg street, warehouse 
in in August 7 

N it han J Liveipool, watch-manufacturer, 
August 12 

Own, 1 ‘stourbndge, Worcestershire, won- 
mongeijJul) 19. 

Til lir, J L and T Roberts, Birchin lane, 
men Ii mts, Jul) 27 

l‘u re e, I) J) Tottenham Coart-road, grocer, 
la 24 

richer W a ilihbury-stjuare, carpenter, 
July H? 

$ gram, J Maidstone, grot ei, July 17. 

Point J Manchester, cotton-spinner, 
August ll 

Ransom, J Stoke Newington, coach-master. 
JulV 20. 

Roach, R L Bishop’s Waltham, Hampshire, 
fanner, August 13. 

Ricnardion, R. Holborn, linen-draper, 
July 17 

A C and F Coupland. Leeds, rttyjJS Coup- 
land, balford, Lancashire, spixit-merchants, 
July 31. 1 
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Births , Marriages , and Deaths . 


Sanderson, B. P. Nowgate-street, wine- me r- 
chant, July %4. 

Smith, E. Green Lettuce-lane, tea-dealer, 
August 7. 

Sinclair, J. Bow-lane, warehouseman, 
July 20. 

Scholey, R. Paternoster-row, bookseller, 
Jul> 17. 

Stephens, R. Goswcll-street, saddler, 
August ir. 

Sparks, W. and J. Frome-Selwood, Somerset- 
shire, grocers, Septemocr Jo. 

T. P. and J. Gimson, Nottingham, merchants, 
July 22 . 

Townsend, K. Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, 
wine-merchant, July V. 

Thompson, T. Camomile-street, merchant, 
July 20 . 

Tnielove, W. Dtinchurch, Warwickshire, 
fanner, July 23. 

Thorndike T. and J. Ipswich, checse-fador, 
August 4. 

Tarlcton, J. Gloeestci-plaee, merchant, 
August 7. 

Tonge, G. M. B., East India Chambers, 
Leaden hall-street, men iiant, June 29. 

Vivian, H. Tywatd-vath, Cornwall, linen- 
draper, August 12. 


Welsh, J. High Holborn, master-mariner, 

July 19. 

Waistell, M. Conduit-street, Bond-street, 

milliner, July 20. 

Webb, T. New Sarum, Wiltshire, baker, 
July 24. 

Wiiule, J. Leominster, Herefordshire, mer- 
chant, July 29. 

Winch, B. Ben., Hawkhurst, Kent, farmer, 
July 17. 

W allien, C. SalterVhall-court, and Albany- 
road, Camberwell, merchant, July 17. 
Wrtthen, C. Albany -road, Cauibci well, mer- 
cn.mt, July 17. 

White, M. Finsbury-square. merchant, 
J u ly 2T. 

Ward, J, Ptratford-upon-Avon, stationer. 

August 6. 9 

Wetron. J. W. James, and T. Payne, 
jun. Wood-street, riband-manufacturer*. 
July 24. 

Wharton, G. A. Maidenhead, Berkshire, 
wine- in ei chant, August 7 . 

Walmeslev, 11. and M. and W. J. Turner. 

Basingii.ill-street, merchants, August 7. 

V, ’oil, J. and J. Derville, New Bridge-street. 
Angu-t 11. 

Wood, J. Cardiff, Glamorganshire, banker, 
August v. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AM) HEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

July 2. Mrs. Byers, of Prince’s-stiect, Lei* 
cc.-ter-pquare, of a daughter. 

3 . In Old Burlmglon-stieu:, Mrs. Nathan ipI 
Hooper, ol a eon. 

0- The Lady of J. Heath, E-q. ol Bloomsbury- 
place, of a son. 

6. The Lady of J. W. May, Esq. of Nehun- 
square, of a son. 

7. At Bolton-house, Rinsell-squnre, the Liuly 
of Thoin, is Starling, Benson, E-o. of a -on. 

9. At Mheffield-housc, Kensington, i lie wile of 
Dr. Lang, of Newinan-stnvt, of a son. 

13. The Lady of Charles bhebbarc oi a son 
and hciv. 

is. Mrs. Ha mile] Flood Fage, of a daughter. 

22. In Vork-stiect, the lady of Thomas Mit- 
chell Smith, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July i. — Lieutenant Buchnan, R. N. to Isa- 
bella,, third daughter ol Thomas Shake! tom 
E-q. late of Bush-hill, En field, 

5. At Hampstead, Middlesex, George Thomas 
Stephenson, of the same plaee, to Elizabeth, 
ehrt'it daughtei of the late W. M. Bretton, 
of Stoke Beverne, Northamplonshne. 

3. At Marylelione rliuieh, bythe ilev. William 
Jardme, the Rev. William Hicks, A. M. 
Rector of Whittington nnd Cobeiely, in the 
county of Giocesler, and Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Countess id Oiknev, to 
Amelia Maria, widow ol Gem ge Elevts, 
Esq., of Mnvsham-p.irk, Berks. 

3 . At Cambridge, by the v^Ty Rev. the Dean of 
Ely, the Rev. Henry George Keene, Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College, and Assistant 
Oriental Professor, at the East India Col- 
lege, to Anne, third daughter of the fifc* 
CtiaiJes Apthorp Wheelwright, Esq. ifs 
lJighl.iny. . \ 

6. At fcil. John's Hackney, hy the Rev. Dr. ■ 
Wafson, Archdeacon ol sSt Alban’s, Philip 
Banett Cooper, Esq., oi Chpton. 

7. At St. Marylebone church, George Gould 
Morgan, Esq., M. P. f ol ttnekendenbury- 
park, Hertford- hi re, second son of Sir 
Cliailes Morgan, Bart., M. P., of Ticdagar, 
Monmoutlishire, to Eliza Ann, only daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. William BeviJle, of 
King-street. Portman-squaio. 

10. The Right Hon. Lord de Dunstanville, 
to Miss Lemon, daughter of Sir William , 
Lemon, Bart. 

E.M* July, 1824 . 


12 . At L« Camphnm chureh, by the Rev. 
Wm. Dealiiy/B. 1)., Mr. Thomas Howell, 
Jun.,to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the 
hate Win. Fizzy, K*>q., 

15- At Dmhain, Carlesee Bamlctt, Esq., to 
Amu, second daughter of the late Adam 
Ahb'ison, Esq., ot Tokenhouse-yard, Loth* 
bury. 

20. James Taylor, E-q., to Mary, youngest 
daughter of li a laic Je.s-o Amsvvonh. Esq. 

DEATHS. 

Died nf liH seat, Coolavin House, in the 
comity of Sligo. Hugh M’Dermot, Epq. m. n. 
lie u.is a man ol (he most extensive attain- 
ment'., Ht> well natural as acquired, and the 
representative of one of the most, ancient fami- 
lies m liclaud — the M'Dermot’s, princes of 
Moylurg. His elegance of manners, exten- 
sive learning, and amiability ot character ren- 
dered his society universally courted ; but, 
tnough his skill as a physician placed him, if 
not at the head, at least among the fiist of bit 
profession in the we«tof Ireland, he soon found 
the practice ot it unsuited to bis contemplative 
habits and Jove of retirement. Contenting 
himseir, accordingly, wit h lus paternal in- 
Leiitance, a .-mall estate of about ,t)l 600 a-year, 
be withdrew from the world to embosom him- 
self in solitude and domestic iclieity. Ho 
tiled in l he c«lh year of his age, leaving by bis 
wife, Eliza O’Cunor, sister to Mr. Owen O’Conor 
of Belanagar.*, the pre-ent representative of 
the house of O’Cnnor, being the lineal de- 
scendant of Roderick O'Conor,* (lie last of the 
Iri-h monarch*, a lamily of eleven cluidien. 
H« won critically acquainted not only with 
Heliiew,the Gieek and Latin classics, and the 
ancient Irish, but with most, ol the modern 
European language*. Fiom his grandfather, 
Charles M’Deuuot, Miss Owenson look her 
idea and pm trait of tin* prince of Inm-mure. 
JIN incmoi y u j 1 be long regretted by his friends 



Kdibingion, and Freund oi South Grantham, 
LinCfylnshne. 

V^he fublic have been imposed upon br a 
spurious History of Ireland, written by Mr. 
/.oger O ‘Conor, who calls himself the repre- 
sentative of the house of O'Conor. This is in 
fflarmony with the many other idle facta related 
by this pedantic historian. 


N 
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The quantity of Bain fallen in the month ot .June, was 2 inch, and SO 100th*. 
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ADDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We agree with G. W. that dramatic performers are entitled to as much 
respect, and capable of as much virtue as any other in society, but we are not 
of opinion that their character stands in need of any defence, A fanat’c, it is 
tiue, may abuse them, but who would think of defending a man’s character 
when it is aspersed by a madman, or perhaps rather, a hypocritical knave. It is 
only when the public think slightly of actors that the press should come forward 
in their defence; but we believe the present age is too enlightened not to give 
them their due portion of respect and applause. Under the 5 e impressions uu 
leturn his defence. If we thought a defence necessary, vve should gladly give it 
insertion. 

The conclusion of Ali will appear in our next, with a critique on the genius 
of its author, and the merits of the poem. We intended it to appear this 
month, but the critique extended beyond the space which we had appointed 
for it. 

We hope to make amends to B. for our long silence. 

On the immoral Effects of civilization is left for its author. We are sorry he 
has become a convert to the aiguments of his savage philosopher. Their 
spaciousness proves that nothing is easier than to find specious arguments on 
general topics, as they are capable of being examined under many different 
points of view. 

If the writer of a letter, signed X. Y. Z. will acknowledge his name, we shall 
not only reply to him, but insert his letter at full length. We know, however, 
he is too conscious of his own stupidity to do so. He will, like the Editor of 
Blackv podV, find it safer to remain silent, and conceal himself in the obscurity 
of his native night. 

Safe to the bottom, see Concauen creep, 

A low, loug-winded native of the deep. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF WILSON LOWRY, 
F. R. S., &c. 

On Tuesday the 22d of June, about mixture of thoughtfulness, with be- 

two o’clock in the morning, died nignity, as would have looked well 

Mr. Wilson Lowry, bellow of the in an historical picture ; and as did 

Royal and Geological Soc ieties, and look well in society,— announcing the 

one of the most eminent engravers in entrance of no common man wherever 

Europe, He entered the sixty-third Wilson Lowry appeared. Indeed 

year of his age on the 23d of January there were times and smiling occasions, 

last. Nothing is known of his an- when this benignant expression quite 

oestry beyond his father, whose bap- beamed from him ; but his biographer 

tismal name was Joseph ; who is be- must regret that it was too often 

lieved to have been a native of Ireland; clouded by the anxieties and disap- 

and who, at the time of the biith of pointments which all men are con- 

Wihon, was a portrait- painter, re- denined to feel, who exercise any of 

hiding in Whitehaven, scarcely known the liberal arts at the dictation of 

in (he metropolis, but of no mean mercenary traders; tor mercenary 

ability, as far as may be judged from tradeis in art are seldom well in- 

a single specimen of his talent, of formed; and some were so ignorant, 

which the subject is a bead of himself, when Lowry first put in "practice 

bearing considerable resemblance to that refined mode of engraving by 

the poitiaits of Algernon Sydney, means of which be terminated arcln- 

Joseph carried his son Wilson with tectural forms, as Nature terminates 

him to Ireland when quite a little fur forms, that is to say, without 

boy, whence, after remaining some those outlines which may be seen in 

years, they returned to England, re- the works of his predecessors,- as to 

sided in Staffordshire, and \bse- aigue with him that lie ought to afford 

quently at Worcester, where wu Ve his plates cheaper than others of his 

sight of the senior Lowry, \ profession, sine had not the 

The proper subject of this mrmoi\ trouble of engravingijpullmsw No 
was tall in person, and bore a strong! artist, who is "obliged STmeetiffir 
family likeness to the portrait of his^ ; pnhlie under such mediation, can de- 
father, but was somewhat more eagle- *' jive much habitual choir! illness from 
browed; and iu the general character the state of the patronage of his art. 
and cast ot his features, was such a However, alter the commencement of 
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Dr. ReesS Cyclopaedia, lie had no faculty is most vigourous, youth ar^ 
longer Occam on to complain ot this frequently _ ^ and* more or 

grosaness, Lis superiority beginning less reckless as to ~ ulterior coi 
then to be duly appi coated. But qucnecs. From some alfionL con- 
we must return to earlier events, and ceiyed, or some hope entertamcd| 
earlier dcvelopcuicnt" of the character which cannot now be traced, our artist 
of W ilson I.owr\ . left his paternal home, and bis employ. 

When a boy at Worcester, he was if any he had at the time, at about 
loss fond of play, and more so of the age of sixteen, with an iucon- 
books, than most other boys, recre- .siderable sum m his pocket, and tre- 
ating hiiusclf occasionally with nut- veiling on foot to Warwick, obtained 
ting and angling, Here he became a further supply by engaging to assist 
known, and was favourably noticed, Mr. Eeavan (a herald painter of that 
by Mr. Ross, a sensible and ingenious town) in painting a castle; and by 
man, but not a very well qualified means of this addition to his finances, 
engraver, hom whom Lowry obtained was enabled to make his way to the 
his original, but very slight and im- metropolis Here our ndvcntuicr was 
perfect, acquaintance, with tlio art in probably without friends when lie 
which he afterward so much excelled. mos*t needed them, and soon bewil- 
He is supposed to have been under dered, — though by what course ot 
articles, and to have served with Mr. accidents he came to fill an inferior 
Ross for the space of three years or station in the hospital of St. Thomas, 
so; but this is less certain than is is not known. It however gave him 
the fact that in Worcester, Lowry an opportunity of listening to the 
engraved his first plate, of which the lectures that were delivered thuie on 
subject, or more properly the occa- medicine and anatomy, and hence he 
sion and object, was to attract ms- acquired his taste for, and his rudi- 
toraers to the shop of a certain fish- mental knowledge of. Chemistry, and 
monger of that city. That important the healing arts, iu which he always 
consequences should originate from took considerable interest, and was no 
trifling beginnings is nothing extra- mean adept, lie was particularly 
ordinary, since were we to retrospect struck with the experiment of freezing 
far enough, we should probably find mercury, and it led him to several 
this to be generally, if not always, the results, both theoretical and practical; 
case: but still, we should feel the for, give him but an opportunity of 
same kind of gratification of curiosity, seeing, and he saw at once, with in- 
or perhaps of a better principle, at a tuitive perception, much further than 
sight of this fishmonger’s card, as at most other men into the ration- 
viewing the first bubbling up of the ale of a subject ; and hence, like 
spring-head of the Thames, or any Dr. Franklin, he was very adroit in 
other river that has flowed on till it ascertaining and mastering the tine 
became a port of commerce. The cause of any effect that was set before 
price for which our juvenile artist him. To the readiness with which 
agiced to engrave it was seven shillings, lie exercised this talent, even from an 
the amount of which sum was to be early age, we owe much of the various 
receivable, hnd was actually received ability which he manifested ; for, with 
in rid herrings! As the waters of regard to innate genius, he early 
the Severn arc neither insalubrious adopted the salutary, though ques- 
nor expensive, it seems probable that tionablc, theory of Helvetius, which 
honesty, and perseverance, and hope, teaches that no such faculty or gift 
and a good youthful appetite, induced as genius exists, and that all the di- 
him to subsist on these herrings, — un- versifies of human attainment which 
less when friendship and perry cheered we Jwhold, are the result of educa 
his prospects, and guve relief to his tiojp; understanding by that word, not 
meals and studies— as long as they always what preceptors intend to 
lasted. Indeed what else could he /each, or impress on the minds of 
have done w/ + h ilefrings ? /their pupils, but what those pupils 

* IV? \nti\i has ever, in any mental/ really acquire from experience and 
pursuit, far outstripped his fellow/ their own views of things, whether de- 
who possessed not coimi.Uiahle natif^ signed or not on the part of their 
energy of mind. Between the ages ol inspectors. By this iiut late genius, 
puberty and manhood, when tins genius was altogether disclaimed. 
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How Lowry came to devote himself 
Molessiounlly to an art so ill patron- 
ised, so ill understood, so publicly 
dishonoured at the English Royal 
Academy of Arts, and so unprofitable, 
unless iollowed ms a trade, as En- 
graving,-- -is not known to tlie present 
writer tram any eclual communication 
with himself, or hum any other com- 
munication on which he can place 
certain reliance. If n judgment be 
tunned from the abut <? circumstances, 
and they be supposed to have been 
known ill the time to our artist, ne- 
cessity must have dtiveu him on this 
<_ouim»; if horn hi* works, the aits 
must have had charms to attract him, 
m spue of the eternal war which he 
niiht wage with foitnne when thus 
enlisted. Rut his initiation was cer- 
tainly owing to Mr# Ross’s kindness; 
and he appears to have had no other 
alternative than ail ofici of instiuc- 
lion in siugviy, ol which wc shall 
presently speak. IVihajN he relit clod, 
that to an unknown youth without 
pecuniary means of commencing bu- 
siness, surgery was still less eligible 
than a profession which culled loi an 
outfit of no greater exiumo than a 
plate of copper, a few slender liars of 
steel, and an oil-stone. 

However these things may have 
be .n, Ihe present writer first became 
acquainted with him when a young 
man, residing in the neighbourhood 
»»l Vauxhall, and in the employ, or 
under the patronage (un the piosti- 
tuti'd phrase \v.n) of Alderman Ruy- 
dclJ, to wiiom Jic is believed to have 
been introduced by a letter from the 
good-natured Ross, of Wo ices ter ■ 
i hough, aocoidmg to one of his eaily 
tnviuL, this mtioduction vasvrilien 
t)\ 21 gtMilieinan of Shrewsbury, whose 
name is unknown. Lowry at the* 
'same lime deiived instruction in the 
ait of Li clung from his neighbour Mr. 
d-din Piiowuie, the very ing f T»i<ms 
i oaUjufor cf VVoolh tt. For BoyVr 11, 
m addition M anonymous a^isla>co 
on woiks not known to his sum’, mt; 
friend-, he eugiavcd llire^ largo plates 
namely, a varied land^vpe, after \ 
ll.ispar Poussin; a rocky seaport, 
alter Salvator Rosa, a difficult and 
very meritorious performance ior so 
young an artist ; and a view of the 
interior of the Couibrook Dale sunlf- 
ing-house, after Goo Ihibcrtson ; #r 
which engiavmgs lie was very *./a- 
riindy n numerated, « 


It must have been during Ibis 
period, that Mr. Surgeon Blizard, who 
was afterward knighted, enquued at 
Boydell’s for some young artist to 
make a di awing for him of Lunardi’s 
bailoon, and the alderman recom- 
mended Lowry, who performed fhe 
drawing, and bctyavul himself in 
other lespects so much to the satis- 
faction of this eminent and benevo- 
lent surgeon, that he became his 
friend, gave him a perpetual ticket 
of admission to his own and other 
surgical lectures, and ottered to in- 
struct him professionally in the art of 
surgery ; and Lowry actually became 
so far his pupil as to attend the hos- 
pitals at every interval of leisure from - 
his i n graving, for four years suc- 
cess! \ ely. 

Tt was during this period too, that 
he became intimately acquainted with 
the elder Malton, author of Ihe ela- 
borate" folio treatise on Perspective, 
whose work and conversation con- 
siderably augmented, il‘ it did not 
impart, our artist’s passion for the 
mathematical sciences. The book, 
which it has been said he at first 
walked twenty-one miles to rend, in- 
duced him to inquire out the author ; 
but it is btlieved that he had pre- 
viously been a solitary student in 
Euclid. And now he was stimulated 
to Ihe mastery of algebra, perspective, 
trigonometry, the coii’c sections ; and, 
in short, all flic higher branches of 
geometrical science. His fri-uid 
Landseer was present at Lambeth, 
and recollects the lime when Mahon 
explained to them both, with the 
river Thames and tlie reflected sce- 
nery on its banks for examples, the 
ih ctrines relating to that angle of 
incidence which regulates the per- 
spective of the downward and side- 
ward reflections of objects, from lu- 
minous bodies; and that Lowry 
himself struck out some useful hints 
in solving the difficulties of a view 
down a geometrical staircase. 

It was moreover during this 
period of probatbvvjjnd rapid iru- 
prmvmmt, which comp^JhcipL d se v 
veral yt-ars, that he was used to cafl," 
pot uuYeqwently, upon the late Mr. 
Byrne, the landscape engraver, for 
professional advice, which he always 
received with groat deference and in- 
genuousness. 'Ihe spirit of inquiry 
was then, as it has ever been, strong 
in him. His cun versa! ion abounded 
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with tasteful observation and deep 
sensibility to the charms of nature and 
art. He was ardent and communi- 
cative, with great suavity of manners; 
and particulaily studious of improving 
those manual means of professional 
excellence which were in ordinary use 
amongst engravers, in which his na- 
tural sagacity saw many defects. In 
other words, he would possess him- 
self of the best mechanical apparatus, 
and the best materials of engraving, 
and would then busy himself in im- 
proving on those best, at any expense 
of time and money that was within 
his teach or anticipation. 

The above-mentioned woijcs, alter 
Poussin and Rosa, shew that he was 
eminently gilted to have excelled as 
a landscape engraver, particulaily in 
the treatment of such scenes as con- 
tained rocks and ruined edifices, 
which is further attested by his etch- 
ings of Holyrood palace, the round 
tower of Ludlow caslle, and the an- 
cient market cro>s at Malmshury, 
all after Hearnc, and for the antiqui- 
ties of Great Britain. IJis style of 
etching picturesque antiquities, is evi- 
dently tormed on a keen perception 
of, and sensibility to, the beauties of 
that of the elder Rooker, and of the 
analogies between that style and its 
archetypes in natuie: but Roydell, as 
may be perceived by Ins own en- 
gravings, and his gro^s misappropri- 
ation of subjects to artists, possessed 
too little discernment to perceive these 
merits; and hence our artist was in- 
duced to contemplate emigration to 
America, and to seek other engage- 
ments; among which he executed 
some plates (though of no gieat im- 
portance) for Julihson of St. Paul's 
Church-yard, and Taylor of Ilolborn ; 
began a large one ot the Dublin par- 
liament -house, tor the junior Malton; 


and engraved the very capital back- 
ground* to Sharp’s portrait of John 
Hunter, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
As, not landscapes and ruined edifices 
alone, but to excel in the engraving 
of finished architecture also, was 
within the scope of his views, his 
ardent and ever active mind gradually 
expanded into the invention of those 
machines which have since turned 
out of such vast advantage to art and 
society, and which have justly ol 
hilled for their inventor the reputatiu* 
of being the first engraver of architec- 
ture and mechanism of every kind, 
thal ever lived in the world. 

In a volume of lectures on the art 
of engraving, delivered at the Ro\al 
Institution by Mr. Landseer, we liud 
these machines described and dis- 
coursed of in the following terms: 
u The next mode of engiaving that 
solicits our attention is, that invented 
about fifteen yeaisf since by Mi. 
Wilson Lowry. It consists of two 
instruments, one for etching successive 
lints, either equidistant or in just 
graduation, from being w ide apart to 
the nearest approximation, ad infi- 
nitum ; and another, more recent ly 
constructed, tor striking elliptical, pa- 
rabolical, and hyperbolical curve*, 
and in general all those lines which 
geometricians call mechanical curves, 
from the dimensions of the point of a 
needle, to an extent of five leet. Both 
of these inventions combine elegance 
with utility, and both are of high 
value, as auxiliaries of the imitative 
part of engraving; but as the aux- 
iliaries of chemical, agricultural, and 
mechanical science, they are of in- 
calculable advantage. The accuracy 
of their operation, as far as human 
sense, aided by the magnifying p<*w* 
ers ot glasses, enables us to say so, is 
perfect; and I need not attempt to 


* The <( Somerset -iiotf*u Gazette'* fans iinpnrtyet* (his circumstance to the pub- 
lic; we mii»hi rhe have fell s: me temple in re-i Miming for Mr. Lowry, thnt of 
which he Ii.nl huiM*it agreed to give or soft the reputation of to Mr. Sharp. 
The feet i> ns we leu*' stilted; viz. Ihm llga back -ground, including the ana- 
tomical pre.pnratw, Ac., it from the bnj£i of Lowiy, hut no part of the por- 
(pti^-Uhe readers of th« j Somerset HoiiSj^azeile*’ might be induced to suppose. 

f This course of lectures was delivered in the year 1800 : and it was in 
great part owing toLowij’.s snluitmle for advancing the general interests of en- 
graving, thnt they i rrre delivered at Ihut institution. At a time when the other 
British engravers evinced but too much indifference ns to asserting the intellec- 
tual pretensions of their art, and tamely acquiesced in its academical degradation, 
Lowry stood 0U>bly forward, a ud was the bearer to Sir Thus. Bernard, who (ben 
managed the lecturing department at the R »ynl inhibition, of Mr. Landseer’s 
willingness to undertake the task. 
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describe to you the advantages that 
must result to the whole cycle of, 
pee, from mathematical accuracy, 
long as this institution, and the 
fociety for the encouragement of 
;s, manufactures, and commerce, ' 
1 deserve and receive the gratitude 
of the country, so long must the 
inventor of these instruments be con-, 
sidered as a benefactor to the public/' 
These instruments our engraver 
continued to use, and to impart the 
uses of them to others, to the com- 
mencement of his last illness ; with 
what superlative success, the nu- 
merous and exquisite engravings 
which he performed for the cyclopae- 
dia of Dr. Rees, Dr. Tilloch’s Philo- 
sophical Magazine, Mr. P. Nicholson's 
architectural publications, the En- 
cyclopaedia Metropolitans, and other 
similar works, afford the most irre- 
fragable proofs. It is not believed that 
he followed up this branch of the 
art, or rather this hU peculiar art of 
engraving architectural and mecha- 
nical subjects, because it was his 
forte, or from any such predilection 
as frequently determines the pursuits 
of men. In fact he had more forts 
than one; for in whatever direction 
his improving mind from time to time 
advanced, he might, be said to build 
a fort; like Afcricola and those Ro- 
man legions of old, who conquered 
and improved wherever they invaded. 
He was rather impelled in this par- 
ticular direction by exterior circum- 
stances— -chiefly the imperious de- 
mands that are consequent to an 
enereasing family ; and it is probable 
that he sighed in secret to emulate 
Piranesi and Hooker, ' as he surely 
would have done, had the public 
taste and patronage of the age in 
which he lived, been more auspicious 
to such studies. But this mi- direc- 
tion, if such it might be deemed, or 
this want of perception of the true 
indications, and pointing, of early 
talent, is far from having been con- 
fined to our artist. Hooker was brett* 
a harlequin ; Woollett a farrier ; and 
it was not foreseen that the appren- 
tice of an Italian pastry-cook would 
become Claude of Lorraine. And 
after all it may be questioned whether 
Lowry would not have made quite as 
distinguished a civil engineer, or ex- 
perimental chemist, or physician, or 
geological traveller, as he did an 
architectural engraver, or as he would 
v M, August, 1824. 


have made a landscape engraver, so 
various and so versatile were his 
^powers. In short, with a Remarkably 
clear intellect, and an enthusiastic 
thirst of knowledge, his scientific at- 
tainments were intuitively rapid, and 
of the most various descriptions. This 
general praise (as we cannot but re- 
collect here) has been so frequently 
bestowed on others, that to some 
readers it may appear no more than 
ordinary reputation ; but of Wilson 
Lowry it is as literally true, as of 
Lord Verulam ; for very few men have 
known so many aits and sciences, 
and known them so profoundly; so 
much so, that like that distinguished 
philosopher, he cpuld converse with„ 
ingenious men of almost any profes- 
sion, without its being discovered that 
he was not of that profession : where- 
fore, in mathematics, chemistry, op- * 
tics, and the numerous train of arts 
and sciences that depend on these, 
such as mechanics, mineralogy, ge- 
ology, perspective, algebra; in its 
analytical application to logic and- 
mathematics, and the department of 
art to which .he professionally attached 
himself, few men were his superibfs, 
speaking severally of those branches 
of knowledge, and not many his 
equals. The present writer during this 
middle period of his life,belonged as 
well as he, to three distinct societies, * 
of which the objects were philoso- 
phical discovery and discussion, mid 
of which Lowry was decidedly the 
most efficient member, although Drs. 
Dinwiddie and Tilloch, as well as* 
several other gentlemen of considerable 
scientific attainments, were of the 
fraternities. 7 

He became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society about twenty years ago, and 
of the Geological Society from the , 
era of its institution, in both of which 
he was beloved and respected, and 
often consulted upon occasions in- 
teresting to the progress of knowledge. 
With, the late Sir Jos. Banks, and Sir ' 
H. Englefield ; and with the present ' 
Dr. Woo las tun, Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Oreenough, and other^ of the most 
learned members of those Institutions 
res> petively, he was more part’eui* 
larl'y -intimate : indeed from Sir 
Joseph’s apparent friendship foV him, 
and frpm the opportunities which that 
gentleman's experience and situation- 
gave him of witnessing the merits of 
our artist, and the difficulties of climb- 
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ihg to eminence in science from 

life’s low vale," there were those 
tyfio expected that the president of the 
Royal Society would have done him- 
self the honour of bequeathing fljr. 
Lowry some mark of his regard ; but 
they were mistaken. 

Parsimony, on public, or on scien- 
tific, occasions, foimed no feature in the 
character of the subject of this memoir. 
He was a public minded man ^ and 
his zeal for humanity, and for improve- 
ment of every kind, did on various 
occasions induct him to subscribe 
more in aid of public, benevolent, and 
philosophical purposes, than perhaps 
a prudential view of^ his pecuniary 
circumstances and' limited means of 
replenishment, Avonld have warranted. 
And this same generosity of nature, 
united with an honourable hatred of 
oppression, and a consequent laudable 
zeal for the amelioration of society, 
occasionally warmed into patriotic 
and philanthropic enthusiasm. He 
hailed u the constellation of liberty," 
as it rose 

O’er ’the vine cover’d hills and gay 
regions of France.” 

And, as long as the Fiench revolution 
continued to beam with the light of 
Bailly,Brissot, Lavoisseur, Condorcet, 
and the rest of those snvans who 
were afterward engulphed in the 
horrid vortex of sans t ullottism, con- 
' tinued to bathe his mind in its beams 
with the transpoit of a Persian dtvotee. 
Nor is it meant that the disastrous 
events which' extinguished this light, 
extinguished also his patriotism, or 
did more than temper it into a milder 
ray" of hope. In fact it was in 
Lowry, as it was in Sir Joseph Banks 
during the earlier period of his public 
life, and afc it was during the whole of 
that of Charles Fox— a philanthiopic 

* aspiration, for which men are justly 
honoured, even when ulterior events 

s prove them to have been mistaken in 
thqir anticipations. And Lowry was 

* upon a congenial principle, equally 
" hopeful— nay almost exulting for 
/.awhile — with regard to the knowledge 

* .and cure of diseases, when the theory 
and practice which Darwin and Bed- 
does had epgttfled on Mayo and Brown, 

✓were first promulgated; and w.hfcn 
■ Davy arrived in the metropolis, and 
began to set forth the important mo- 
dern discoveries iu chemistry and 
medicine. 


In his youth, and during the hey- 
day of life, he was also somewhat 
addicted to metaphysical disquisition^ 
—not that the employment of fhis 
term,, addicted, is intended to convey 
the faintest shadow of teproach 01 
those interesting studies, of whic< \ 
Lowry was at that time fond, ana 
in which he greatly excelled. With 
Jhe writings of Hobbes, Collins, 
Hume, and Helvetius, he was inti- 
mately conversant The writer of 
the present memoir has frequently 
heard him dispute with men ot sense 
and erudition — if a style of argument 
so mild as his, may be called disputing 
—and always with advantage. Col- 
lins and Helvetius were his chief au- 
thorities ; but he reasoned for himself; 
was subtle without sophistry, and 
always, from conviction, on the side 
of necessity, in the great question 
concerning the foundation of morals. 
Latterly, however, since he became 
a member of the Royal Society, his 
mind has apparently interested itself 
more in the practical details of science 
and the arts, and in imparting to 
others what he knew of these matters, 
which lie always did most willingly. 
And, whether in lofty speculation he 
argued with the doctors, or instructed 
his pupils in the rudiments or minutia 
of, mechanical or imitative art, his 
manner was ever kind-hearted and 
unassuming — as much so as if he was 
inquiring, or investigating a subject 
in concert with a circle of friends and 
by his own fire-side; and even when 
clearly victorious, he was the farthest 
of all men from appearing triumphant. 

The nearest approach to any thing 
of the kind that is remembered, hap- 
pened upon an occasion of meeting 
Holcroft at the house of a mutual 
friend; w hen - the two philosophers 
fell into conversation concerning 
Holcroft’s favourt’e dogma that “ all 
crime is mistake.” Whether Lowry 
questioned the truth of this position 
is not recollected ; but he questioned 
the postulator, to whom he was then 
jffctroduced for the first time, and who 
* — perhaps a little disconcei ted— said 
somewhat peevishly, M Why you’re 
treating me like a child. You’re 
catechising me.” Upon which Lowry 
returned, And what then ? If you 
know your catechism, will you be 
affronted ? Ought you to be affronted ?’’ 

He was, moreover, benevolent and 
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disinterested in conduct and in fact, 

(withstanding that in argument he 
as^rted and maintained the sGlfish 
>ry. This, however, is scarcely 
lore uncommon, than to find the 
Jality of selfishness, attended with 
he hypocritical cant of disinterested 
benevolence. 

It would seem as if— warned of the 
danger more than, convinced of the 
fruitlessne3s of abstruse metaphysics, 
and of what are termed politics -he 
had of late years desisted from these 
species of philosophising, and attached 
or restricted himself, more , to the 
study of physics: being in fact, a 
quiet English subject, and an excel- 
lent practical Christian, although not 
professing it. 

He had no desire to carry about 
with him the badge of a sect, having 
observed the inconvenient weight of 
such ornaments; and was perfectly 
conscious of the comparative comfort 
of indulging his own opinion in phi- 
losophical tranquility: accordingly it 
is believed among his most intimate 
friends, that he had rather ceased to 
notice and express, than to feel — the 
regrets which good men experience 
from those imperfections of society 
which result from the corrupt selfish- 
ness of those who are too frequently 
4t put in authority,” . and that he 
voluntarily averted his mental vision, 
while he silently nourished the wish 
that Lord Verulam has so elegantly 
and pertinently expressed in a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth, that he were 
hooded like a hawk, so that, since he 
could not accomplish more, ’he might 
see less. There was, besides, a wise 
economy in this change of conduct, 
or rather of conversation; lor ha 
found by experience, that he really 
could accomplish more of good by 
thus restricting himself. 

With this various proficiency, and 
this communicative urbanity of 
manners, his friendships and ac- 
quaintances among' the learned in 
art and science, were numerous, as 
might be expected; and a large por- 
tion of the original matter, written for 
Dr. Rees’s Cyclopaedia, was supplied 
by Lowry’s connections. Being a 
sort of living Cyclopaedia, he could 
doubtless have supplied many of them 
himself, in addition to his highly 
valued engravings ; but this he ever 
avoided, as the present writer believes, 
further than revising, in a friendly way, 

t 


what some of the Dbctor’s coadjutors 
had written. As he resembled 
Socrates in his style of reasoning, 
and "in his dispassionate mildness of 
. demeanor, so, like that great philo- 
sopher, he would not undertake to 
write any regular dissertations, con- 
ceiving himself not qualified in point 
of literary attainment. In fact, he 
was learned in things, rather than in 
words : but yet, this avoidance is on 
that very account to be regretted, for 
the men who write most for the real 
benefit of society, are those who,' like 
Bacon and Selden, aie knowing chiefly 
in things. It is also to be regretted that 
no Xenophon has written his me- 
morabilia. 

We have mentioned above, his 
numerous acquaintance among the 
learned. But there are those also,, 
who, without, being learned, would 
be thought so, and from this quarter, 
one tax of being eminent and 
liberally communicative, has, during 
the latter portion of Lowry’s life, been, 
somewhat unfeelingly exacted of him. 
lie has been too much hindered in his 
valuable pursuits, by the idle obtru- 
sions of dandy philosophers, and 
those dabblers in virtii and experi- 
mental philosophy who are scientific, 
just as honorary secretaries and unpaid 
magistrates are attentive to their duties : 
vt deficit, only at their leisure. Such 
persons, of both sexes, will saunter in 
droves with their little canns, coming 
at every feasible opportunity ; to fill 
them at the accessible fountain of one 
who is habitually studious: and to 
drones and smatterers of this de- 
scription, who contribute nothing to 
the general stock of knowledge, while 
their busy intermeddling* often retard 
the , valuable labours of others ; if the 
Royal Society is not impervious, 
Lowry must have been but too fair 
within .their reach. 

In the year 1796 our artist marri$L 
Rebecca Dell Valle, a lady of an 
ancient family— (the aunt, if we are 
rightly informed, of the lute Mr* JD. 
Ricardo, the political economist, )-*- 
who is btcome a public instructress of 
reputation, in the science pf mine- 
ralogy, and is mistress of a valuable 
collection of minerals and fossils, 
formed and arranged for that purpbse 
with the nicest discrimination and at 
a considerable expence, by her late 
husband. The offspring of this mar- 
riage, are, a son, who, having been 
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will grounded in mathematical studies,, 
is striving with considerable promise 
of success to follow in the steps of 
his father ; and a daughter, who is 
already the authoress of an elementary 
treatiseon mineralogy, which is esteem- 
ed among the best works of its kind. 

His former wife, who was of Bir- 
mingham, and the sister of that Mr. 
Porter, who, under the tuition of 
Lowry, is beep me an, eminent engra- 
ver of architectural subjects, super- 
intended his domestic concerns during 
the more arduous' period of his life, 
performing the quiet duties that were 
becoming the real helpmate of a phi- 
losopher, without the least pedantry 
or vain pretension to science. By 
her he had a son, who died la- 
mented at an early age, and two 
daughters, the eldest of whom is mar- 
ried to Hugh Stewart Boyd, Esq., a 
literary 'gentleman of small landed 
property in Ireland; and the youngest, 
who professes portrait and landscape, 
painting in water colours, and pos- 
sesses considerable talent, to Mr. 
Hearing, formerly of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and now a public writer 
on astronomy and other mathematical 
subjects. 

On reading over what we have 
written of our deceased friend, a few 
words may seem wanting with regard 
to his professional modesty, and pro- 
fessional eminence abroad as well as 
at home. 


TTo artist was ever more free from 
low-minded jealousy. Ou the con- 
trary, his mind was made up of br«-sd 
parts; and whatever feelings of rivaX'v, 
or hopes of professional superiority 
at any time possessed it, were of th? 
most honourable kind, and tempered 
with the greatest deference for the 
attainments of other engravers, both 
contemporaneous and deceased. He 
always appeared to see more merits 
in their works, and far less in his 
own than impartial justice would 
warrant. If his estimates as an artist 
were ever incorrect, it was in these 
respects, and in these only. More- 
over it is believed that those engra- 
vers of the present day who excel in 
the treatment of ruined edifices, as 
well as those who are famed for their 
engravings of finished architecture 
and apparatus, will readily acknow- 
ledge their deep obligations to Lowry’s 
instructions, which were always freely 
and liberally imparted; and to his 
example, which was of course avail- 
able to all : and that England hence 
derives in a great measure, her supe- 
riority over the engravers of the con- 
tinent. These also, study and emu- 
late his works, but, wanting that local 
information which lie orally and 
most readily imparted, they imitate 
his style with less happy success than 
the artists of ouf own island. 


LOVE. 

’Tis sweet to eye 
The cloudless sky, 

When the stars are brightly beaming — 

And sweet to gaze 
On the rosy rays 

Of the sun in the morn first gleaming. 

And sweet’s the hour 
When music’s power, 

(soft o’er the senses stealing, 

Holds heav’nly reign, 

And its silken chain 
Throws o’er each raptur’d feeling. 

But yet more sweet. 

The responsive beat. 

Of lore’s twin hearts against each other ; 

When naught repels 
Their wi&tful swells, 

Or bids the sparkling flame to smother. F. F. 

\ 
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To the Editor of the European Ma - 
gazine. 

Mr. Editor. — A London journal 
of a few weeks old fell lately ra my 
way at an obscure Danish fishing 
town, where I was waiting to embark 
for England, which gave a pleasant 
account of the virtual legal dcteat of a 
certain honoiary Secretary. The 
event is no longer recent, but its 
general consequences , as far as con- 
cerns the public, are fai from having 
grown old or obsolete , and a short 
lucubration on the subject may not 
prove unacceptable to your readers. 

In the course of my past life I have 
belonged to three societies, of which 
the business was conducted by ho- 
norary secretaries two of them were 
ostensibly Benevolent societies, but 
aftei a sufficient opportunity of ex- 
perience and observation, I seceded 
from them all, in disgust, at the hy- 
pocrisy ot their several secretaries, and 
at the selfishness that I saw parading 
it about under the mask and cloak ot 
chanty, which in these instances at 
least, covered u a multitude of sms.” 

I formed a sort of tacit agreement 
with myself thenceforward to belong 
to no society of which the Concerns 
should be conducted by an H Hon. 
Sec . 1 I found that they all affected 
at first to be servants, in older that 
they might become virtually masters 
of the institutions respectively. They 
were all men of finesbe, majority- 
managers, and so forth. And as 
secretaries of course always best know 
at what well or ill attended meetings 
to bring on the important concerns of 
the souety, their triends Messrs A. 
B and C were sure to, succeed at 
thur recommendation, to the offices 
of banker, president, treasure, tiustec, 
*nd collector. The benevolent hono- 
rary secretary had only to get up 
m lus place, and amiably declare that 
his fnend Mi A. was a most honoui- 
able and unexceptionable character — 

“ So were they all — all honorable men — ” 

And who eould gainsay so good an 
officer? who could oppose tnc kind 
suggestions of the benevolent Hori*. 
Sec., who did the duties of his office 
gratuitously? Who coaid feel, or 


who express, the least doubt, ot* fttney 
it to be at all necessary to enquire 
further into the character of Messrs. 
A. B. or C. ? 

True, it was once my good for- 
tune to know a virtuous hono- 
rary secietary ; but I found this ex- 
ception, the most efficient proof of 
the rectitude of the rule which I shall 
proceed to submit. Supposing you 
to agree with me that this hypocrisy 
should be put aside, and the nuisance 
abated, it strikes me that it may easily 
be put aside in the formation of phi- 
lanthropic and charitable institution^ 
upon a very simple and straight for- 
ward principle. It mu&t be granted 
that it is desirable, for effecting the 
purposes of such institutions, to have 
the services of a man of the pen and 
of business cheap. Set then tb 0 *«sa- 
lary of the Secretary, Clerk, or what- 
ever you may choose to call bun, at a 
low rate. If you can get a clever 
man to accept of it— as surely you 
may, for this species of merit is not 
so very rare — and do the business 
efficiently — he is the paid servant of 
the society. Do his bowels yearn 
with benevolence? Does he wish to 
appear charitable? or to be so, with- 
out the hypocritical ostentation that 
attache^ to subscribing his public do- 
cuments with the addition lion secJ 
Let him from year to year present the 
fund of the institution with half, or 
even with the whole, if he pleases, of 
his 30 or 40/. per annum, or whatever 
his sahiy may be fixed at, which of 
course should m all cases be propor- 
tioned to th$ time and trouble ac- 
tually expended m the duties of the 
office Ile is then upon the foptmg of 
any other donor to the same amount, 
and may aspue to no moie influence. 
Could any sincerely benevolent and 
truly honest man object to this ? If 
not, let it be dt once an assurance of 
the aitty ot the society, and a cri- 
terion of the disinterestedness of the 
secretary. 

I venture to think, Sir, that we 
should thus have fewer of these daws 
and magpies strutting about the pub- 
lic highways m peacock's feathers ; 
and I dare say you will agree with 
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me that the newspaper which is 
entitled' the Times has achieved a 
considerable public good by its ex- 
posure of the Hon. Sec. system. 
Perhaps you may not think amiss of 
inserting the following jeu d'esprit ' 


address to the \ Editor , of that public 
spirited journal. The Prince or Den- 
mark pay claim to be considered as 
a European reader, although “ so 
poor a man as Hamlet.** 


Those peacock feather’d honorary secs, 

We’ve borne them long enough ; they’re sure an odd ldn. 
’Twas just the Times Should their M quietus make 
No instrument more fit than— “ a bare bodkin.” 


THE LOVER'S LEAP.* 


•’ The Dargle, in the county of Wicklow, has long been celebrated for its wild and 
romantic beauties. To this chosen retreat the citizens of Dublin repair to regale 
themselves with a cold dinner, in Grattan’s cottage, and to enjoy a rustic dance on 
“ the flowery sod.” A steep promontory on the northern side of the glen, commands 
an extensive view of the beautiful scenery attached to the domains of Lords Powers- 
court and Monck. This feurful eminence, which is called the Laver’s Leapt is an 
object of peculiar interest to all young men und maidens, both from its romantic 
situation, and the melancholy story which has given rise to its name. 


Behold yon beetling cliff whose brow 
Hangs pending o'er the vale below ; 

A tale not easily forgot, ‘ 

Is told of that same fearful spot ; 

And thus it runs — one summer’s day 
A bridal party blithe and gay 
Came hither to enjoy the scene, 

And dance at evening on the green, 
Maria was the lovely bride. 

Her parent’s and her husband’s pride; 
That morning sun arose to shed 
Its lustre on her happy head ; 

And ere its parting beams glanc’d down. 
On valley green and mountain brown, 

A mourning bride she was.— . 


They laugh’d and revell’d, till the sun 
In heaven his mid-day course begun. 
When to avoid the scorching heat. 

In groupes they sought some cool retreat. 
Maria, with a chosen friend, 

In yonder grove retired to spend 
An hour of confidence, and share | 

The breezes that were sporting there; 
While William, full of hope and joy. 

His happy moments to employ, 

Wound through those rocky paths to gain 
A prospect of the neighbouring plain, 
Which bounded by the distant skies 
In v&riegatied bekuty lie*. 
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Hia steps were watched, his way pursued. 

By one who thirsted for his blood ; 

Inflam'd with jealousy and fired ^ 

By fiendish rage, he but desired / - 

To' live to strike a deadly blow, - ’1, . 

-And stretch his hated rival low. 

Maria he had lov’d, and strove 

By all the stratagems of love 

To captivate her gentle heart ; * 

But still in vain he found his art, . 

That undivided realm to share. 

For William ruled supremely there : 

Enraged and stung, his hair he tore, ' 

A deep and deadly vengeance swore ; 

And to fulfil his dark, intent. 

The bridal morn he chose to vent 
His smother'd rage— he traced the way 
Like blood-hound hov’ring on his prey. 

Silent and sure— -while gay and light 
The happy bridegroom climb'd the height. 

Borne on the wings of bliss elate,' 

And thoughtless of impending fate; 

He just had gained the steepest place 
And felt the fresh breeze fan Ills face. 

When pale and trembling in his ire. 

With quiv’ring lip and eye of fire. 

His foe sprung on the fatal spot — 

Their conference was brief and hot ; 

Insult began — defiance flash'd, 

A rash and sudden blow was dash'd ; 

They, grasp'd — they strove— -they strain'd for breath 
The struggle was for life or death. 

Twice to the dizzy ledge they roll'd. 

Clasped in each other's fatal fold. 

And twice they backward roll'd and then 
Renew'd the deadly strife again. 

The aim of each was now to throw. 

His rival on the rocks below. 

To compromise they bade adieu. 

And nothing short of death would do. 

Again the frightful steep they ey’d, , 

And struggling hard again they tried 
To fling each other down— at length 
William’s activity and strength 
Had work'd his now exhausted foe. 

Just to the gulph that yawn’d below. 4 

One effort more and he was free— 

But in this dread extremity 
His rival drew a deadly blade. 

One sure and fatal plunge hg made. 

The weapon pierc’d young William’s breast 
A groan and struggle mark’d the rest. 

The murderer then the deed to hide. 

Flung from the precipice’s side 
The reeking corpse o’er cliffs and all, 

*Twas dash’d to pieces with the fall. 

He saw it plunge from rock to rock. 

And smil’d at each repeated shock ; 

Till all the mangl’d fragments lay. 

Deep buried from the light of day ; 
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And then he silently withdrew— 

The fearful story no man knew— 

But when the bloody tracks were found 
The sad report was spread around 
That William as he climb’d the height, 
Fill’d with fondhopes of pleasures bright, 
His footstep miss’d and thus he fell 
All lifeless in the rocky dell 
A mangled corpse— Maria’s grief, 

Was silent, but beyond relief ; 

Deep in a gloomy solitude 
She kept her maiden widowhood 
For three sad years — and when at last 
That lonely boundary she pass’d 
To mingle in the world again, 

Allfriendly efforts were in vain* 

Her cheerless moments to beguile, 

Or raise one melancholy smile ; 

At last she died — and time roll'd on. 

Till years were counted twenty one. 

Since that sad bridal day — when lo ! 

There came a night of storm and snow, 
And at a monastery in Spain, 

A wearied man and worn with pain, 
Implor’d admittance not in vain, 
lie tell exhausted on the ground 
The pitying fathers gather'd round. 

And strove to cheer his sinking frame. 
Before their hospitable flame •, 

They us’d mild words of comfort too. 

His mental su if rings to subdue, 

But all in vain— ft* scarce the day, 

, Had chas’d the stormy night away, 

When worn with pain— life ebbing fast— 
The wretched wand’rer breath’d his last. , 
Yet ere he died, ’twas said that he, 

In deep remorse and agony, 

Confess’d a murder he had done 
Beneath the full meridian sun, 

Just one and twenty years before. 

In a wild glen on Frin’s shore. 

Since then he’d wander’d round the earth 
A guilty wretch that curst his birth; 

Alike to him each distant clime, 

For still the victim of his crime 
Pursued his steps — amid the storm, 

Aghast he saw the bleeding form 
Ot him he slew — ’twas pale and grim. 

And did it V— yes!— it beckon’d him ! 


Such is the melancholy tale, 

That’s current in this peaceful vale ; 

And thus it is that yonder steep 
Is nam’d by all “ The Lover’s Leap.” 

ALLAN FITZALLAN. 
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t it is difficult lo determine whether 
l;r. Beattie belong to the classical or 
r miantic school of poetry. ? He is too 
romantic for the former, too classical 
for the latter, taking these terms in 
their present acceptation* But in 
sooth, Dr. Beattie was a truly classical 
writer, for a romantic writer means 
neither more nor less than a writer 
who has something fantastic or whim- 
sical in his style. It is a perfect abuse 
of terms to cSll a writer on romantic 
subjects a romantic writer, because 
romantic subjects may be treated 
elastically, and have frequently be- 
come the theme of acknowledged 
classical poets. The term classical 
applies only to the style 'of a writer, 
the term romantic to his subject; or if 
applied to style, it either means, as 
we hare already observed, a whimsi- 
cal, fanciful, and consequently, ridi- 
culous style, or it means nothing. 
In Beattie the language is always 
purely classical, the subject generally 
romantic — so that he is proptrlj a 
classical poet on romantic subjects. 
He possessed a quick, lively, creative, 
and luxuriant imagination, but in 1’iis 
language he followed the purest and 
chastest models. He had none of 
those studied irregularities, those dis- 
cords and falsettos, those tricks and 
shillings, so much in vogue, or rather, 
so much in practice, at present— we 
must net Iheivfote cull him a roman- 
tic writer, because his genius inclined 
him to romant c subjects. Does he 
then, it will he asked, belong to the 
classical school ol Pope? We reply 
he does, unless it be maintained that 
there is only one desciiption of 
subjects Ibnt can be termed classical. 
Butler is a classical poet, though his 
subject and manner differs more from 
Pope, than Pope does from Beattie. 
The subject neither determines a poem 
to lie classical or otherwise; for if u 
docs, pray what is that subject which 
alone is classical ? This is a poser— 
at least we think ; and in saying 
we think so, we should rather say, we 
arc certain of it , for we challenge all 
the writers and critics on classical and 
romantic poetry, to point out a sub- 
ject, to winch alone the term classical 
can be applied. Who differ moie in 
their style ar l manna than Virgil 
$nd Horace VI cl were they not both 
E , M. AtJgti'if, 1824 , 


classical writers? Classical theta ap- 
plies neither to the ludicrous the sa- 
tyrical, the epic, the romantic, the 
lyric, the sublime, or any other spe- 
cies of subject. . It applies to the lan- 
guage alone, not to the subject. 
Whatever is elegantly and correctly 
w r rit,ten is classical, be the subject 
what it may. Beattie, therefore, dif- 
fers from Pope, not in kind, but in 
degree. Both are classical, but the 
one is more classical than the other. 
In the character of their minds, how- 
ever, and consequently, in the cha- 
racter of their subjects, they were 
totally opposite. Beattie delighted in 
the romantic and imaginative alone. 
He loved the softer and more retiring 
features of nature. In his opinion* 
poetry consisted s in imagination 
alone; his minstrel has nothing of 
passion, nothing of ardour, energy, or 
heroic enthusiasm about him. He 
lives and feeds upon fancy — he is 
fonder of fairies and of elfish forms,, 
than of the daughter of men. His feel- 
in gs are exquisitely fine and del icate, but 
they rest not for a moment. Their 
very tenuity keeps them, like the 
winds of heaven, in eternal motion. 
They cannot endure to dwell long 
upon one object, or rather* fo be long 
aifected by its influence. A slight 
emotion immediately passes away to 
m:ike roofii for another, but the strong 
emotion -resists the influence of every 
new impression, and has. therefore, 
more of solidity, intensity, and fixed- 
ness about it. Of this intensity the 
minstrel has not a particle. He is 
the light and airy cieature of fancy — 
blessed or cursed, as we may happen 
to deem if, with a mind too restless, to 
stop quiet for a moment, for 

“ Off lie tr.acM the uplands, to survey, 
When o’er the sk> advanc'd the kindling 
dawn. 

The crimson cloud, bine main, and mourn 
lain gr'j, 

Ami lake, dim glenriiing on the smoky 
lawn ; 

Far to the west the long, long vale with- 
drawn, 

Where twilight loves to linger for awhile; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding 
fawn, 

And villager abroad at early toil. — 

But, lo ! the sun appears ! and heaven, 
earth, ocean, smile. 


0 
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* And oft the craggy cliff he lov’d to climb, 
When all in mist the world below was 
lost. 

What dreadful pleasure! theTe to stand 
, jsublime, 

Like shipwreck’d mariner on desert coast, 
And view ilie enormous waste of v 21 pour, 
fn^M 

(11 billows, lengthening to the horizon 
round, 

Now scoop’d 'in gulfs, with mountains now 
emboss’d ! 

And hear the voice of mirth and song re- 
bound. 

Flocks, herds, ami waterfalls, along the 
hour profound . 

“ In truth ho was u strange and wayward 
wight , 1 

Fond of ouch gentle, and each dreudful 
scene. 

In dark nos*, and in storm, lie found de- 
light : 

Nor less, than when on ocean wave 
serene 

The southern sun diffus’d his dazzling 
sheen. 

Even sad vicissitude mmis’d his soul : 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 

' And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wish’d not to 
control.” 

These stanzas are eminently beauti- 
ful, but they donot prove the minstrel 
a poet of the fir t character. Too 
much of imagination cannot dwell 
with the pathetic, and can therefore 
never rise to the highest order of 
poetry; for the pathetic dwells upon 
one object, and -will not suffer us to 
alienate its affections; but fmry is 
always on the wing, always shifting 
from one scene to another. It has no 
fixed object— all nature is before jt, 
and it delights to revel anikht its in- 
finite luxuriance. 

In describing the tninshel, I Seattle 
hds described Ids own mind, and Hie 
character of lrs poetical genius. He 
excels in his way, ihat 1% he excels in 
pure fancy, but he 'wants strength, 
nerve, energy, ardour, passion, lire, 
and enthusiasm. Perhaps no poets 
cau be more nearly allied than he and 
Warton. To excel in fancy, however, 
is to excel m the lighter department 
of poetry. It is not fancy that has 
- rendered [lomer immortal — it was a 
passion rising to the highest de b ree of 
intensity— -a species of mental mad- 
ness* , JJqt who would wish Dr. I>at- 
tie to have wiiftcn otherwise than 
he did ? Had he attempted the p 


thetic lie would never have excelled. 
In what he has attempted who can bt? 
happier ? Nature herself is not Uni- 
form in her works — and why shonM 
man? Were all poets of the same 
order — were all poets equal to Ilom^r 
and Virgil, neither Homer or Virgil 
would be esteemed as much as they 
are; and even those who equalled 
them would fall into equal oblivion. 
It is then happily ordained by nature, 
that different poets should possess dif- 
ferent talents 

It is this diversity of talent that 
renders men of a different genius so 
agreeable to us, that we are at some 
loss which most to admire. If ewry 
hill were like another — if plain u> 
sembled plain — and valley, val'cy, — 
if all objects of the same species were 
exactly of the same cast and charac- 
ter, they would all become insipid. 
The genius of Beattie then consists in 
dwelling on the softer and milder 
objects and attributes of nature— and 
in this he excels. What, can be more 
delightful? What can briug before 
us more fantastic, more romantic, 
more pleasing, moie enchanting 
scenes, than is described in the bil- 
lowing stanzas. - 

w See, in the rear of the watai sunny 
shower, J 

The visionury boy from shelter fly ! 

For now the storm of summer-mill i* 
o’er, 

And cool, and fresh, and fragrant is the 
sky ! 

And, lo ! in the dark east, expanded high. 
The rainbow brightens lo the setting 
Min ; 

Fond fool, that deem’st the streaming 
glory nigh, 

How vain the chare tlnne ardour lias lx - 

guu ' 

’Ti§ fled afar, ere half thy purpos'd race 
be run. 

“ Yet couHst thou learn, that thus it fares 
with age, 

When pleasure, wetlth, or power, the 
bosom warm, 

This baffled hope might tame thy man- 
hood’s rage, 

And disappointment of l.er sling disarm. 
But why should iore^ight thy fond hea.fc 
alarm? 

Peri>li llie lore that deadens young desire ! 
Pursue, poor imp, the imaginary charm, 
Indulge gay Hope, and Fancy’s pleasing 
fire : 

Fancy mid Hope too soon shall of l Item- 
selves expire. 
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%< When tlie long-sound mg cut few frqm 
alar 

Loafed with loud lament the lonely gale, 
\oiDg Edwin, lighted by tic evening 
star, 

Lingering and listening, wandued down 
the vale 

There would he dream o! graves, and 
corses pule; 

And ghosts that to the charnel-dungeon 
throng, 

Anddin rt a length of clanking chain, and 

Till silenc’d by the owls toiiifie song, 
Or blast, that shrieks, by hts, the shud- 
dering aisles ilong. 

“ Oi, when the setting moon, in crimson 
dj ’ll, 

Hung o’ei the dark and melancholy deep, 
To haiinled stream, l emote horn man be 
hied, 

Whete Fay s of joie their revels wont to 
keep; 

And thue let Fancy loam at large, till 
sleej 

A vision biought to his enhanced sight. 
And fhd, a wilulj niuimuriug wind gin 
< u i p, 

Shrill to his wnnging ear; tb n tapeis 
bi 1 » lit. 

With instantaneous gleam, illum’d the 
vault ol nyl.t. 

‘Anon, in view, u pcutals bl i 'oil’d 
.itch 

Arose; the trumpet bids th* valve* un- 
fold, 

And forth a ho^t ot little wamois march, 
lrra»pin,» th p di tmoiul lame, ond targe ol 
gold. 

Then look was gentb, thur denu m ur 
hold, 

And gietn their Inline, and gtiiii lieu 

Silk iftlK ; 

And heieaml tlnne, light venerably ol 1, 
The long-iob d inm ueh wake the wai- 
hlmg wne, ♦ 

And some Willi meilow bieath the mar- 
ti il pipe inspire. 

‘'Willi ni^mmeut, and song, and lim- 
biels cnar, 

A troop ol dimes fiom miytle bovveis 

advance ; 

The lithe wamois doff (lie tmge and 
speu, 

And loud enlivening shams provoke the 
dance. 

They jnoet, they dart away, they wheel 
askance ; 

To light, to leit, they thread the flying 
maze; 

Npw bound alott with vigorous spring, 
then gl inee 

Rapid along with many-coloured rays 
Ot tapers, penis, and gold, the echoing 

ioresh hi zi 


“ The dream 1$ fled. Proud harbinger 
of day , 

Who scai’dst the vision with tby clanon 
shrill, 

Fell chanticleer 1 who oft has re/kaway 
My fancied good, and brought substantial 
id; 

0 to thy cursed sc earn, discordant still, 
let Harmony aye shut hei gentle ear; 
Thy boastful ninth let jealous- livuls 

spill, 

Insult thy cre-d^ and glossy pinions tew, 
And ev ei in thy dieams the ruthless fox 
appeal. 

€t Foibear, my, Muse Let love attune 
thy line. 

Revoke the spell. Thin© Fdw m fiets not 
so. 

For how should he ul wickul cli nice ri - 
pme, 

Who feels irom every change a nu ement 
flow 7 

Evan now his eyes with smiles of rapture 
glow, 

V on he wundns thro’ the sceii's of 
worn , 

Wheie the fush flowers in living lustre 
blow, 

Where thousand petuls the dewy lawns 
adorn, 

A tin usaud non s ot joy in every bree/o 
aie brum 

“ hut who the nieJo in s ol nioin c in tell ? 
The wild biook babbling down the moun- 

t mi side , 

The low tug hei 1 ; the sheep fold’s simple 
bell ; 

The ppeof t ih shepherd dim disrated 
In tlie lope v tih v , eelioing lar and wide 
Th*» clmioious hoi n uonj the cliffs 
above ; 

'1 1 e hollow muiriiui l tin ov*an-tide; 
r I la iumi ol Iw e», the linnet’s lay of love, 
And (he lull ihou that wakes the univer- 
sal gio a 

“ The cottage r ms at t inly pilgrim baik ; 

1 iow n’d w lih hi i p ill the tujiptng milk- 

m ud mu^s, 

The whistling ploughman 'talks a field 
and, h uk ' 

Down the rough slope the poml’rous 
waggon mips , 

Thro' nistlim; com the haie astonished 
spi mgs , 

felow tolK the village-clock the drowsy 
hour; 

The paitiidge bursts away on whirring 
wings; 

Deep mourns the turtle in sequester'd 
bow er, 

And shrill lark carol* clear fiom ner 
aerial torn.” 

Of all poets, Beattie excels in t’ie 
natuial romantic. We cannot di>- 
cover m all his woiks, a sm»le tiace 
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6f modem idealisms, or far-fetched^ 
images. He se6ks not to wander 
beyond \the neighbouring field to 
discover all he wants to discover, 
and yet in this little spot, he finds 
more ample subject for bis muse, 
than Other poets can* after traversing . 
the universe, admitting that term to 
embrace the real and ideal world. In 
the minstrel there is not an image, a 
scene, a portrait, a simile, 4 feature, 
that is not taken from real lilt;; 'but 
what poet has ever stolen from the 
ideal world sweeter images, soften 
scenes, more faithful portraits, happier 
similes, or more expressive features. 
Perhaps Beattie was the only poet who 
discovered the secret of being always 
romantic, and yet always natural. 
What can be more romantic than the 
scenes described in the following 
stanzas, and yet what more simple and 
natural. 

“ And now the downy cheek nud deepen'd 
- , voice 

Gave dignity to Edwin's blooming prime ; . 
And walks of wider circuit were his 
- choice, 

* And vales more wild, and mountains more 
sublime. 

One evening us he framed the cureless 
rhyme, 

It was his chance, to wander far abroad. 
And o’er a lonely eminence to climb, 
Which heretofore his loot had never irode ; 

A vale appear'd below, a deep retir’d 
abode. 

“ Thither, he hied, enamour’d of the 
scene j 

For rocks on rocks pil’d, as by magic 
spell, 

Here scorch'd’ with lightning, there with 
ivy green, ' 

Fenc'd from the north and east this savage 
dell ; 

Southward a moumnin rose with easy 
swell, 

Whose long long groves cternul murmur 
made ; 

And toward the western sun a .streamlet 
fell, 

Where, through the cliffs, the eye, remote 
, survey'd 

Blue hills, aud glittering waves, and skies 
in gold urray'd. 

“ Along this narrow valley you might see 
The wild deer sporting on the irteudow 
ground. 

And here and there a solitary tree, 

Or mossy fctone, or rock with woodbine 
crown'd. 

Oft did the cliffs reverberate the sound, 


Of parted fragments tumbling from on 
high ; 

And' from the summit of that craggy 
mound 

The perching eagle oft was heard to crj , 

• Or on refunding wings to shoot athwart 
the sky. 

‘‘One cultivated spot there was, that 
spread 

Its flowery bosom <0 the noon-clay beam, 
Where ruauv u lose -bud rears its blushing 
bond. 

And, herbs for food with future plenty 
teem. 

Sooth'd by the lulling sound of grove and 
stream, 

Romantic visions ewarm on Edwin’s 
soul: 

He minded not the sun’s last trembling 
gleam, 

Nor heard from far the twilight curfew 
toll ; 

When slowly on his ear these moving 
accents stole." 

Some poets have imagined that all 
poetic excellence consists in obscurity, 
or rather, that the highest order of 
pcetry consists in the sublime, and the 
sublime in obscurity. Beattie thought 
otherwise — and Beattie was right. 
He places his scenes and images so 
distinctly before us, that we cannot 
help imagining ourselves actual specta- 
tors Who does not think himself 
wandering with the minstrel and 
enjoying the surrounding scene, when 
lie reads the following stanza— 

“He said, and turn’d away; nor did tie 
Sage 

O'erhiitir, in silent orisons employ'd. 
The youth, his rising sorrow to assuage, 
Home ns ho hied, the evening scene 
enjoy'd : 

Fon now no cloud obscures the starry 
void ; 

The yellow moonlight sleeps on all ihe 
hills ; 

Nor is the mind with startling sounds 
annoy'd, 

A soothing murmur the lone region fills 
Of groves, and dying gales, and melan- 
choly rills." 

Beattie was more the votary of 
fancy than the creature of feeling, but 
yet his good sense taught him that, 
fancy ought to be subjected to reason, 
and that when left totally to itself, it 
serves only to bewilder and mislead. 
Of this we have a beautiful instance 
in the conversation that takes place 
between the minstrel and the hermit. 
The minstrel speaks first. 
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4tl This praise, O Cheronean Sage, is 
thine 1 

(Why should this pmise to thee nlone 
belong ? ) 

AU else fiom Nature’s moral path 
decline, 

Lin'd by the toys that Captivate the 
throne; , 

To herd m cabinets and camps, among 
Spoil, carnage, and the cruel pomp of 
pride , 

Or chant, of heraldry, the dtowsy song, 
How ut ant blood o'er many a region 
wide. 

Rolls to a thousand thrones its txecinble 
tide 

Oh who of man the story w ill unfold 
Ere vit toiy and empiue wrought annoy. 

In that el} sian age, (misnam’d o t gold) 
The age oi love, and innocence, und joy, 
When all were great and iiee» muria 
sole employ 

To dick the bosjm ol his paieut earth ; 
Oi lowurd his bower the murmuring 
st re un decoy. 

To aid the floweret’s long-C'peetcd birth, 
And lull the bed ot peace, und crow n the 
board ot mirth 

'“Sweet weie your shades, O ye 
p-iineval grov« s. 

Whose boughs to man his food and 
shelter lent, 

Pure iu his pleasures, happy in his lovi s, 
His cyo still smilug, and his huul 
content. 

Then hand in haul, Health, Sport, and 
Xjabuurwent. 

Nature supply 'd the w i h she taught to 
cruse. 

None prowl’d for piey, nom watch'd to 
cn cum vent. 

lo dll an equal lot Heaven’s bounty 
giue 

No v avail feaiM his lord, no tyrant ft ui’d 
lus slave 

" But ah 1 th* Historic Muse has m ver 
d u d 

To pierce those hallow’d bowers ’us 
1 ancy's beam 

Poui'd on the vision of the enraptur’d 
Bard, 

Ihatpumis the charms of that delicious 
theme. 

Then hail sweet Fancy’s wiy 1 and hail 
the dit am 

Th it wenns the weary soul from guilt 
and wo 1 

Careless what otheu of my choice niuy 
deem, 

I long, where Love nnd Fancy lead to go, 
And nieditih on Heaven, enough of 
eurth T know 

“I cannot bmme thy choice,” the Sage 
rephed, 

For salt nnd smooth are Fancy’s flowerv 

ways 


And yet even there, if left without a 
guide, 

The young adventurer unsafely plays , 
Eyes, dazzled long by Fiction a gaudy 
rays, 

In modest Truth no light nor beauty find. 
And, who, my child, would trust the 
metor-bldze, 

That soon must fail, and leuye the 
w icd i rei blind, 

Moie daik and helpless for, than if it 
ne'er had shin’d ? 

#<t Fancy enervates, while it soothes, the 
heait, 

And while it dazzles, wounds the mental 
sight 

To joys, each heightening charm it can 
impart. 

But wraps the hour of woe in ten- fold 
night. 

And often, where no real ills affnght, 

Its iisionaiy fiends, an < ndless tiain, 
Assail w llh equal or superior might, 

And Tiuo' the throbbing heait, and dizzy 

bldJlt, 

And shivering nervts, shoot stings of 
moic th in moitai pain." 

Even in describing reason Beattie is 
romantic, so that he may be truly said 
to have the genius oi philosophy and 
romance always at his side. There 
cannot he a happier 0* truer description 
oi reason, than we have m the 
following stanzas, and yet what can 
he dresstd out m moic romantic 
colouring. 

“ And Reason novr, thro’ number, time, 
and spuce, 

Darts tiie keen lustre of her tenons eye, 
And learns, hom l icts compar’d, the laws 
to tr ice, 

Whose long progression leads to Deity . 
Cm moit il strength prisunie to soar so 
hull* 

Can mortal sight, so oft bedmim'd with 

k irs, 

Such glor\ bcir ? foi lo 1 the shadows fly 
I roiu S it mu slau y ( oiifusion disappears. 
And order ch irms tin cy es, and harmony 
theiaib 

" In the deep windings of the grove, no 
more 

The lug- onscene, and gnsly phantom 
dwt 1, 

Not in the fall of mountain-stream, or roar 
Oi winds, is hear! the angry 'pint's yell ; 
No w i7did mutteis the tiemendous spell, 
f or sinks convulsive in piopbetic swoon , 
Nor bids Ihe noise of drums and trumpets 
swell, 

To ease, of fancied pang', the lab’ruig 
moon, 

Or obaie the shade that blots the blazing 
oib Of noon 
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* Many' a long, lingering year, la lonely 
Isle, 

StunnM with the eternal turbulence of 
waves, , 

Lo, with dim eyes, that never learn’d to 
smile, 

And trembling hands, the famish’d native 
craves. 

Of Heaven his wretched fare : shivering 
in rnve&, * 

Or scorch’d on rocks, he . pines from day 
to day ; 

But Science gives the word ; and lo, be 
braves 

The surge and tempest, lighted by her 
ray, 

And to a happier land wafts merrily 
away.” 


Asa metaphysical writer. Dr. Beattie 
stands very high. His essay on truth, 
however, is far from being a complete 
refutation Of Hume, His poetical 
criticisms, or rather, his critical obser- 
vations on-poetry, are entitled to^great 
credit, , He . is a greater admirer of 
Dryden than of Pope, but here we 
certainly cannot become his disciples. 
Dryden was inimitable in some re- 
spects, but taking him te all in all,** 
we think we shall be able to prove in 
some ensuing number or numbers, 
that Pope was the greater poet. 


HONOURS, TITLES, AND NOBILITY. 

Virlus .sola nobilitas.’* 


u I*M sure I did not intend to affront 
Lady Labradore yesterday, when I 
called her Ma’am. ‘ Ma’am,’ said 
she, 4 you little ill-bred nir, why 
don’t your mamma teach you breed- 
ing, when she boasts of your being so 
clever ; the first thing that people of 
quality ought to do, is to teach their 
children politeness, — to make them 
get the Court Calendar at their 
'fingers’ ends, in order that they may 
pay due respect to their friends and 
visitors. You wtdl know that I atn 
Lady Labrador, and your not saying, 
4 your ladyship,’ was from imperti- 
nence: — you Could have said no less 
than Ma'am lo Mrs. Cleveland, your 
sister’s governess.’ ” Thus spoke 
Harry Pearce, with tearful eye, to his 
mother, in relating what had just hap- 
pened. and concluding his complaint 
“ for my part, I wish that there 
were no titles or distinctions at all ; 
they only gel one into scrapes, and 
breed contusion, uivy, and strife. 
There’s Lady Bab, my aunt, was in a 
fever because Cousin Rosa took pie- 
cedence of her, from inadvertence, 
who, 4 forsooth,* to use Lady Bab’s 
own word,, was only the Honourable 
Miss — ^ — . Now, I should think 
that Honourable was beyond Lord or 
Lady ; but I am told that it is other- 
wise. A plague upon all quality ; the 


more l learn the more I am perplexed 
on the subject. There are Lady Lab- 
rador, and the Countess of (Iraudville 
and her sister Ihe Marchioness, and 
Sir St. Leger Neville’s wife; — every 
one of them is called My Luay, Your 
Ladyship, and yet one of them is the 
wile of a general, the other of a trades- 
man, and the other two belong to 
what you call the old nobility ; to 
tell you the truth, I don’t know what 
is meant by old nobility, when young 
people arc such ; then you talk some- 
times of inheritance and c reation, now 
I should think that this w as putting 
the cait before the horse, 1 am sure 
that creation goes before. inheritance, 
and yet l saw a peer of creation as 
you call it, give way to one by inlie- 
ri lance. Now Ican«wear that the late 
ter was a peer, for I saw him created, 
as you call it, in the Gazette, and yet 
1 beheld him take his place below the 
other, who could not be quite so sure 
of his title, after passing through so 
many generations and so many cen- 
turies as arc set down in the alma- 
nack. “ You talk like a little sim- 
pleton,” replied his mother mildly, 
“ Lady Labradore showed her pride 
and ill temper, by rebuking you so. 
sharply ; she speaks with the warmth’ 
of a novice in advocating the cause 
of nobility, and it & not astonishing to 
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me that the lowest rank thereof, 
should figlit for the higher ones” 
(there wais. satire and , a' s little 
innocent maliciousness in thisrerriark) 
“ but yet, my child, she lias a 
right to be called Lady Labradore, 
to be addressed occasionally as your 
ladyship, although madam can never 
offend the lady, and is, on some occa- 
sions, applicable to a duchess, nay 
further, Madame de France is "the 
highest rank of the female blood 
royal, as Monsieur is of the male 
(there being no Dauphin), aud in- 
deed to be the first lady or gentleman 
of a country, is a proud title, and 
lias something elegant and amiable 
in it ; the latter is such as would well 
have suited his present Majesty George 
the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, 
but, in order to avoid those unplea- 
sant scenes happening ag^in, I shall 
give you a short lecture on nobilit}', 
and, first to begin with Lady Labra- 
dor^ never omit her title, and do not 
consider her husband as a mere 
tradesman, he is a very respectable 
character, a magistrate, a landholder, 
a man of fortune, and, what is better 
than all that, an honest man. He 
made his money in India, anti is now 
a great indigo merchant ; ’he has been 
knight a few years ago, tor what was 
conceived his meritorious services, 
and any one who is considered 
worthy of elevation by his king,, 
ought to be considered so by his sub- 
jects in society. Lady L. married 
Sir John for his title, and is, of 
course, jealous of it. It becomes a 
matrimonial property and inheritance 
—but of that no more. Come into 
the library, and I will begin my les- 
son, however unfit a woman may be 
for such a task. 41 Knights are a most 
ancient, illustrious order; their 
achievements stand high bn record. 
Palestine resounded with their praises. 
We read in the ancient history of a sister 
kingdom, Ireland, that the elective 
monarch could not be such, with- 
out having previously received the 
honour of knighthood ; all monarchs 
bear orders of knigthoood, and 
this alone must give a dignity 


to the. name," when former deeds 
of high desert have not stamped 
it with a mom personal im- 
pression of actual service performed. 
Knights are military and civil,, deco- 
rated with ornaments and badges, or 
merely distinguished by a name which 
gives them a step . above the com- 
moner, however well born; and of 
this last class is Sir John Labrgdore. 
The term Lord is applicable to all 
nobility, from the monarch to the 
Huron. . Our Sovereign Lord the 
King, my Lord Duke, the Lord t 
Bishop, the Earl, Viscount, and Baron, ' 
these are all Lords There axe also 
Lords of the Manor, Lords of the 
Admiralty, and even a Lord Mayor, 
and Lords of Trade, however at va- 
riance with the ideas of chivalry, from 
which the pomp and pride of he- 
raldry are drawn. These lords make 
ladies by forming matrimonial alli- 
ances with them ; and as such con- 
tracts should be honorable, in order 
to preserve purity of race, the . last 
order, that of barons, has the privi- 
lege of making their children honora- 
ble, whilst right honorable is prefixed 
to the baron’s title; simplying ' that 
the higher the title, the more scru- 
pulously should honor be kept in 
view, and held up to higher notice. 
The viscount has the same prerogative. 
The earl confers a title of courtesy on 
his elder son, and mates his daugh- 
ters all ladies by like tenure— Lady 
Mary, Lady Louisa, Lady Anne. The 
marquis follow's in higher succession 
— most noble, the duke, who, in the 
olden times, was always considered as 
duke and prince*, conlers a, more 
exalted name on his heir of primo- 
geniture, who is a marquis or earl by 
couitesy, all the other children being 
ennobled, such as Lord John, Xord 
Spencer, Lady Georgina, , &c. &c. 
The duke is occasionally addressed as 
my lord duke, and your grace, her 
grace is a charming title, when she 
appears so by name and by nature, 
but at all events, her coronet fixes 
the honor on her brow.- An aich- 
biriiop is his grace, an impressive 
title, and one which he ought ever to 


* Dux et princeps, the leader and commander, just as Comes (fiom whence 
count is derived), i.s the companion of the commander, after him in command, 
and tiie vice Comes, or viscount, his lieutenant and next in authority. The 
knight and knight's companion (the esquire), figure also in chivalrous history, 
but the knight of an address is far different, and the esquire anybody, now-o’-duys. 
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keep m view. An ambassador and 
govern 01, as also a general command 
mg, aie distinguished by His 1 xcel- 
lencv,’' purporting that they should 
all excel m wisdom, in discipline, an 1 
(ihe latter) in v do u. Right Reveiend, 
and Reverend, gi\e icve ence to the 
clerical prcl s ion (m catholic coun- 
tries), the cardinal is His finnenee, 
and the pope IRs Holiness, th 1 imu 
being leq lirtd to be emu ent in ten a 
ing, in purity of lift, in l m he 
zi il, the litter buncr the Jiead of the. 
chuich, and con idtred as the sum- 
mit of simtity to be looked up to. 
Hit imperial diadem gives the pit 
fertnee of impend ma^e ty, (and m 
thf person of the Empeior ot Aihtn i) 
is the descendant ot the Caesars. 1 ho 
Czar meins the sune thing, although 
he certainly is not a king ot the 
Romans Impcual Incline s is a 
branch ot the imperial stock Koval 
highness is kingl) tvwv whete 
Highness is a step abo\ c duke , serene 
highness is still moic chirac teiistic 
I had almost forgotten the doge ot 
Venice, who is his serenity Ihus 
holiness* eminence, serenity, majesty , 
altitude, grace, excellence, most no 
ble character, right honorable name 
and conduct. Honor (the honor ibie), 
lordliness, and command, aie the in- 
gredients ot nobility, the origin of 
titles, the cause ot distinct on, the ob- 
jects for precedence, and the leases of 


inheritance. Creation must be puor 
to succession— succession follows it , 
mait ought to be the cause of fhem, 
and we accordingly see grants and 
patents- of nobility, made out either 
for a term or in perpetuity „ Long 
possession, like age, commands respect 
and precedent e, although the deserts 
of the anciert and modern peer may 
be the same. * The good lady con- 
cluded by oh'semng, “That an un- 
fitly pontiff, lemorint eminence, 
giovelhng m jc&ty, his h ghnesa at- 
t ched to 1 >w \ ce, md saemty 
miscalled, were monstrously out o? 
pi ce, graceless graces, ignoble nobles 
(so by their onduet), dishonor ible 
ri^ht honirablcs and hounabhs, 
pio id hdic and simple knights willi 
out any thiug else to recommend 
them, must be veiy apt to bring no- 
bility into disrepute In point of 
deeorations, the stir ought always to 
glitter upon the breast ot exalted sen- 
timent and the military badge should 
alone be affixed to the brave and bold 
htatt, frai edit with manhood and 
heling” Urn ended the fust lec- 
ture. Henry shook his head, for he 
was not thoiQugldy convinced, noi, as 
yet, sufhc mtlj mfoinud upon the 
subject , it was theteioie agreed, th it 
it should be lesumed at a iuiuie period, 
with the history of England and the 
peerage upon the table. 


MINE AIONi . 

To Nature s face fioni thine I fly, 
Some rival charms to view , 

Ami she can b last a I Tighter ey t, 
Sh rung in deeper b’ue 
Rul sunuy gleams for ill are given. 
And skit oei ill irethiown 
While oh U tc 11 want i hi awn, 
lo smile on me done 


lo mount oi vile, to tjen ot grow*. 

How oft 1 fondly hit , 

And breathe my sorrowing tale ot lovt. 

Where echo makes reply. 

Bui when I think she thus gives eu. 

To evet y lover’s moan 5 
I long for one who will but heir. 

And answer, mine alone. B, 
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PATRIOTISM 

Having ^ long indulged many 
sceptical opinions on the subject of 
patriotism, I beg leave to com muni- 
cate the substance * of them to my 
readers, I f they be erroneous, some 
of my learned correspondents will 
probably be* able to detect the 
latent fallacy which they coutain : if 
founded in truth, they will tend to 
remove some popular prejudices 
which have been long entertained 
on the subject. It is said that the 
knowledge of some truths is more 
hurtful than beneficial to society; 
but this can happen only when 
society has, in some former instance, 
lapsed info error, and finds new 
errors necessary to defend the old ; 
for nature never rendered it the in- 
terest of man to turn aside from the 
light of truth. 

Patriotism is considered to be an 
affection of the soul, rigidly confined 
to the love of our country ; neither 
verging beyond it, nor contracting 
itself within narrower limits. He 
whose affections verge beyond it, is 
a philanthropist; he who confines 
bis attachment to the parish that 
gave him birth, as is generally the 
case in Ireland, yields to a species 
of blind and contracted affection, 
for which the framers of language 
have invented no term. It appears 
to me, however, that the emotion 
which extends our attachment to 
the whole of our country, but suffers 
it to proceed no farther, or in other 
words, the patriot ic emot ion, sf rictl y 
so called, has not its origin in the 
nature of man, and that it is solely 
to be traced to adventitious circum- 
stances, and the corresponding asso- 
ciations by which- they are accom- 
panied. Circumstances, and cir- 
cumstances only, can make a man 
love his country, in any sense dif- 
ferent from that which makes him 
love all mankind ; and if these cir- 
cumstances do not take place, the 
attachment to country wifi never be 
felt. But that cannot be called a 
natural attachment, which some 
men never feel, and which no man 
would feel, were it not for the in- 
tervention of circumstances. Whole 
nations have been found in the full 
enjoyment of peace and happiness, 

E. M, August , 1824. 


NO VIRTUE. 

the natives of which, sp far from 
feeling the emotion of patriotism, 
never formed even an abstract idea 
of such an emotion. IJvery indivi- 
dual confined his particular attach- 
ments to his own relatives, and the 
narrow circle of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. As for those with 
whom he was unacquainted, he , 
• loved them all equally alike, whe- 
ther his countrymen or not ; or ra- 
ther, lie never asked himself the 
question, whether he loved or hated 
them, but treated every man as he 
found him. When he found auy 
man to act honourably, and in a 
manner in which he would be proud 
of acting himself, he felt a secret 
impulse that prompted him to 
esteem him ; and to this impulse he 
would have, yielded whether he was 
his countryman or not ; and when- 
ever he found any man acting con- 
trary to those ideas which he had 
himself formed of right and wrong, 
the .same honest impulse prompted 
him to despise him, without waiting 
to examine whether he was or was 
not his countryman ; and perhaps if 
he knew him to be such, he would 
only have despised him the more. 
When, therefore, an entire nation is 
found destitute of the patriotic im- 
pulse; when the affections of each 
geographical or political district in- 
to which it is divided, never strays 
beymnl its own niggard empale- 
menl; when a particular clan or 
sept imagine it profane and impious 
to extend their friendships to any 
other but themselves, weave not to 
consider these men incapable of the 
more expanded impulse of the pa* 
triot mind, or suppose that they 
would not feel it in all its meridian 
warmth, if placed in similar cir- 
cumstances with those who claim to 
themselves the peculiar and cxclu^ 
sive merit of feeling, as men ought 
to feel, for the glory, the honour, 
and lli< independence of their coun- . 
try. When a nation, therefore, 
boasts of its patriotism, and looks 
down with contempt on those who 
contract their affections within nar- 
rower limits, it appears to me only 
to publish Us own ignorance, ana 
to boast of a virtue, if it 'may be so 
called, which circumstances alone 

R 
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has placed in its possession, and 
which it owes not, h priori, to itself. 
Nothing Can properly be called our 
own which is the gift of chance ; at 
least the merit oL possessing it be- 
longs not to 14s. The patriot has 
no ' advantage over the slave, but 
what he owes to circumstances 
which might have never occurred, 
and had they not occurred, he 
would never have been a patriot. 
Every man born in a land of pa- 
triots becomes a patriot : every man 
bom in a land of bondage degene- 
rates into a slave. The exceptions 
are so few, that they are not worth 
nathing. Let us not then ascribe 
the noble ardour of the one, or the 
compromising obsequiousness of the 
other, to themselves, but to the cir- 
cumstances from which these dif- 
ferent habits of mind have origin- 
ated. The patriot and the slave 
yield equallyalike to the immediate 
circumstances by Avhich they are 
acted upon : reverse the circum- 
stances — the patriot becomes a slave, 
and the slave a patriot. If we can 
entertain any doubt of this truth, 
let us look back to Greece, a coun- 
try that, carried patriotism to a 
pitch of enthusiasm unequalled by 
any other nation, and let us consi- 
der what a generation of slaves she 
lias since produced. Will not the 
prospect incline us to think, that 
those who arc most susceptible of 
the patriotic impulse, are also most 
liable to yield to the unmanning in- 
fluence of ignoble slavery. This 
opinion appears to me not only pro- 
bable, hut to be strictly founded in 
the nature of man. Extremes arc 
always closely allied, because ex- 
tremes are always the effects of 
weakness. He who is easily moved 
to laughter, is also easily moved to 
tears. He whose piety inclines him 
to discharge all the severer exercises 
of a religious life, with zeal and ar- 
dour, generally falls into the oppo- 
site extreme of coldness and indif- 
ference, if he once begin to relax 
in the least. The writer who always 
uffecls to be sublime, is he who falls 
tnost frequently into the ridiculous. 
If then there be a 

■ - —Modus in rebus 

'Quos ultra citraque acquit tfonsistere 
rectum; 

If mirth be so closely allied to grief* 



—the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
even the ardour of "piety to , the ri- 
gid apathy of indifference, it is not 
arguing contrary to the' strictest 
analogy to conclude, that a nation 
which oarries patriotism to excess, 
is most likely to fall into, the oppo- 
site extreme of servitude. So far 
as we can extend our inquiry into 
the harmony that connects all the 
works of creation, we find, that 
whatever strengthens the chain of 
universal being is good ; that what- 
ever \vcakens*it, or breaks it in one 
place, in order to strengthen it 
in another is evil. 

Frorrf Nature's chain whatever link yoa 
strike, 

Tenth or ten-thousand, breaks the chain 
alike. 

» 

That an excess of patriotism tends 
to break the moral harmony that 
should exist among all nations, 
needs not to be proved by argument, 
because it is matter of fact. Expe- 
rience shews us, that it creates a 
spirit of opposition, animosity, and 
prejudice against, the people of 
every nation whose interests are 
opposed to our own ; while it makes 
us look upon ourselves with that 
self-complacency width arises from 
a belief that we possess virtues de- 
nied to other nations. It creates a 
selfishness that prevents 11s from 
Seeing their good qualities; and 
though we may be willing to ac- 
knowledge that many of the fo- 
reigners with whom we are ac- 
quainted are good and honest 
men, yet we cannot divest Ourselves 
of a certain feeling, that we are- su- 
perior to them in every respect. 
Neither can we suffer ourselves to 
be convinced, that the rest of their 
countrymen are as good as the few 
with whom we happen to be ac- 
quainted. That this: is matter of 
fact will be acknowledged by every 
man who has left his own country 
for a time. I believe I adhere very 
strictly to truth in saying, that of 
the Irishmen who come over to 
England, not one out of a hundred 
entertains so good an opinion of 
Englishmen before, he leaves, his 
own country, as he does after re- 
maining here a few years. The 
constant habit of hearing bis own 
countrymen cried up, and generally, 
perhaps, at the expence of English- 
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wen, makes him ignorantly ima- 
gine, thnt the higher virtues of hu- 
man nature are the birthright of 
Irishmen alone, and that an Eng- 
lishman is incapable of that gene- 
rosity of sentiment which he feels 
himself. The same spirit of exclu- 
sive attachment to our own country, 
produces the same effect in the 
minds of Englishmen; and ac- 
cordingly we find, that every Eng- 
lishman who has been a few years 
in Ireland, acknowledges after his 
return, that the Irish are a much 
better sort of people than he ima- 
gined they were before he went to 
live among (hem. But why did he 
not form as favourable an opinion 
of (hem before as after? It was not, 
•surely, because lie believed human 
nature to be naturally corrupt ; for 
if so, he could have no reason for 
esteeming his own countrymen more 
than the Irish. It is obvious, then, 
that his prejudice against them arose 
entirely from being taught to con- 
fine his affections to his own coun- 
trymen; for this was telling him, 
in other words, that none else were 
worthy of them. 

If patriotism taught us to love our 
own countrymen, but not to limit, our 
attachment exclusively to them ; if it 
taught us, that so far from indulging 
any sort of prejudice against the in- 
habitants of another country, we should 
think ‘as well of them as we do of 
ourselves; that they possess the same 
virtues, and are consequently entitled 
to the same esteem; or that if they do 
not manifest the same independence 
of mind, and the same thirst after 
liberty, it is not because nature has 
made them less impatient of eontroul, 
but because, perhaps, the iron hand of 
oppiession has extinguished every ray 
that illumines hope, and consequently 
every hope that anticipates liberty ;— 
if these were the principles of the pa- 
triot creed, who would not glory in 
being a patriot? But that they arc 
not the principles of professed pa- 
triots,' is either certain, or otherwise it 
is certain that the term patriotism is 
not understood by any man who 
makes use of it. Irish patriotism will 
hot suffer Irishmen to think favour- 
ably of Englishmen, until an actual 
residence in this country convinces 
them of their error ; and English pa- 
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triotism produces the same effect, and 
is corrected by the same experience. 
The spirit of patriotism conceals the 
virtues ef both nations from each 
other, so that each of them is better 
than the other believes, or even wishes 
to believe. The Irish patriotic news- 
writer proves his patriotism by dwell- 
ing on the catalogue of public crimes 
committed in England. He even, 
wishes the list were larger, that the 
contract between English and Irish 
men might appear the more striking; 
while the English news-compiler re- 
torts upon him some other way, and 
endeavours to convince the world 
that Englishmen are samts compared 
to the inhabitants of the Holy Island.* 
The more generous we are, the more 
willing are we to believe that other 
nations possess all the virtues which 
we possess ourselves, and the less ge- 
nerosity we possess, the more difficult 
it will be to convince us of the virtues 
of other nations. Generosity, then, 
and patriotism, cannot be reconciled j 
and we have therefore to choose which 
of them to reject, as they cannot be 
both virtues, while they are at variance 
with each other; for as no two truths 
can contradict each other, all virtues 
must necessarily harmonise with each 
other. It is therefore an idle boAst to 
talk of loving our countrymen, if we 
mean any thing by the expression, 
beyond loving every man in it who is 
worthy of our esteem j but if this be 
the principle that excites our affection, 
we have no pretensions to patriotism, 
in the strict sense of the expression, 
because the same principle must ne- 
cessarily incline us to love every man} 
whatever be Ins country, provided his 
character entitle him to our esteem; 
or, perhaps, I should rather say, pro- 
vided wc find him to be a mau who 
is as tenacious of virtue as we are 
ourselves, and who, so far from court- 
ing our esteem, would despise it, if he 
found us unwilling to bestow* it, 
merely because he did not happen to 
be our countryman. Such a man has 
a prou 1 and dignified superiority over 
us. He stands by himself, it is true, 
but he wishes to stand so. He has.no 
ambition of holding a prominent 
situation among a race of men who 
cannot esteem him because he is not 
one of themselves. He despises us, 
and he despises ’ us deservedly, befc 


A name formerly given to Ireland. 
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cause he feels a heartfelt consciousness 
that he ‘possesses a virtue, and an ele- 
vation of mind which the best of us 
would be proud to emulate. The 
true patriot, therefore, is he who love! 
every man worthy of his esteem ; but 
such a man is a philanthropist, not :t 
patriot. The wild Indian who .pro- 
fesses to love his own clan or sept, 
may indeed be allowed the credit of 
sincerity, because he may possibly be 
acquainted with them all ; but he 
who says he loves every man in Eng- 
land, because he is an Englishman, 
either tells a la’e, or otherwise loves 
millions of people of whom he is per- 
ftetly ignorant, and therefore ac- 
knowledges that he makes no distinc- 
tion between the virtuous and the re- 
probate, buf loves both equally alike. 

it is true, indeed, that in the giddy 
delirium of youth we arc taught to 
indulge an enthusiastic attachment to 
our country, and wc feel as convinced 
that this attachment should be con- 
fined to it alone, as the geometrician . 
doe*, that all the right lines drawn 
from the centre of a circle to the cir- 
cumference are equal. But this fond 
and ungrounded belief only shews the 
necessity of distinguishing between 
conviction and certainty. We read 
with pleasure the example of other 
great men w T ho fell in defence of their 
country, and imagine they died glo- 
riously, whether they fought on the 
side of justice or injustice: we look 
into the splendor of their actions 
without penetiartng into the heart, or 
examing whether they were prompted 
to these deeds by the sage dictates of 
reason, or the precipitate councils of 
predominating passion; whether they 
fought to humble oppression and up- 
hold the oppressed, or sought only to 
gratify their own ambition at the 
expence of thousands ; or whether, in 
fine, they were not blindly led forward 
by the powerful and inebriating in- 
fiuenceof youthful associations, which 
had no reality but what they derived 
froth the splendid colourings of an 
ardent, but misguided imagination. 
If every thing that warms us to rap- 
tore and enthusiasm be noble m itself,' 
and worthy of admiration, it tallows 
that the fanatic, the enthusiast, and 
the inspired defender of an exclusive 
religious creed, are influenced by 
feelings and emotions not less exalted 
than the devoted patriot. The virtue 
of patriotism must not therefore be 


measured by its degree of warmth or 
enthusiasm. The Highlander is roused 
at the sound of his national bagpipe, 
and he engages in battle with a cou- 
rage and resolution of which he would 
have been totally unconscious, had he 
not heard its inspiring sound. Of 
this we have a memorable instance 
in the battle of Quebec, fought in 
April, 17G0. When the British troops 
were retreating in great confusion, 
the geneial complained to a field 
officer of Frazer’s regiment, of the dis- 
graceful behaviour of his corps. “ Sir,” 
said the officer, with warmth, “you 
did wrong in forbidding the pipes to 
play this morning. Nothing encou- 
rages Highlanders so much m a day 
of action ; nay, even now they would 
be of use.” “ Let them blow then,” 
said the general, “if it will bring 
back the men,” The pipes imme- 
diately struck up a favourite martial 
air, and the Highlanders, the moment 
they heard them, returned, and quickly 
formed in the rear. 

Now if this courage and patriotic 
impulse which the Highlander feels at 
the sound of his national bagpipe be 
virtuous, it follows lhat the Highland 
pipes have the quality of pioducing 
a virtuous emotion, and that all those 
who do not feel this emotion on hear- 
ing them, resist the sympathetic im- 
pulse of virtue. An Italian, however, 
is quite insensible to? this virtuous 
emotion kit by the Highlander, though 
lie must be allowed to possess a more 
exquii-ite car for music. We must 
then, either maintain, that the High- 
lander is void of merit in yielding to 
the cntlrusiam to which he gives way, 
or thafthe Italian resists the sympa- 
thetic impulse of virtue; but if we 
maintain the latter, we involve all the 
nations on earth in the same derelic- 
tion from virtue, for no other people 
but the Highlanders them-Nclves will 
fei 1 the same patriotic enthusiasm at 
the sound of the Highland pipes. We 
must therefore conclude, that the pa- 
triotic impulse felt by the Highlander 
is neither virtuous nor the contrary, 
but the mere effects of mental asso- 
ciations. When a Highland youth 
first hears his national pipe, he is 
neither more nor less pleased with it 
than a youth of any other country, 
if his imagination has not been already 
heated by the wonders which he has 
heard ascribed 4o it, and the deeds 
which his ancestors performed through 
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its inspiring influence ; but from the 
moment fas head is filled with ideas 
of ancient fame, and the renown that 
has always attached to the Highland 
pipes, every time he hears it afterwards 
he is conscious of emotions which he 
would never have felt from the simple 
music of the pipe itself. But will it 
be said that these emotions are vir- 
tuous, and that he by whom they are 
felt is more virtuous after hearing the 
pipes, and feeling the corresponding 
emotions, than he was before he heard 
the one, or felt conscious of the other? 
If so, virtue is the mere creature of 
accident ; for a man becomes virtuous 
who happens to hear a Highland pipe, 
who would not be so if he had not 
heard it. Such a virtue evidently 
depends on the blowing of a pipe, or 
rather on the circumstance or momen- 
tary whim which induced the piper 
to blow it If it be argued that the 
enthusiasm which it creates must be 
virtuous, inasmuch as it renders us 
more ati ached to our country, and 
more willing to die for its defence, I 
reply that this patriotism, or this 
virtue, if it deserve the name, differs 
in no respect from intoxication or 
inebriety ; and that he who has not 
courage to defend his country, his 
parent, his wife, and his children, 
unless he hear the sound of an in- 
strument, is devoid of all virtual 
courage and patriotism ; and that 
whatever impulse the pipe inspires is 
the effect of mental associations. 1 
do not mean to say that we should 
not have recourse to every thing that 
can tend to promote our courage in 
battle ; but I mean to say, that our 
having recourse to them is a proof 
that we are not sufficiently impressed 
with a sense of the justice of the 
cause in which we are engaged; for 
he who fights against oppression and 
tyranny, no matter whether he fight 
in defence of his own country, or 
enlist under the banners of an op- 
pressed and persecuted people, needs 
not the sound of a trumpet or a bag- 
pipe to lead him to victory. I grant, 
then, that the Highlander, who has 
neither courage nor patriotism to 
withstand an enemyv or oppose him 
. successfully in the field of battle, is 
suddenly seized with a patriotic and 
military ardour the moment he hears 
the sound of his native bagpipes ; but 
I deny that this sudden and irresistible 
impulse has any thing of virtue in it. 


The sound of & trumpet or of a pipe 
cannot therefore inspire virtue, though 
it may inspire courage. 

M The fiery courser, when be hears from far 
The sprightly trumpet and the .shouts of - 
war, 

Pricks up his ears, tfnd' trembling with 
delight, 

Shifts pace and paws, and hopes the 
promised fight; 

On his right shoulder his thick mane 
reclin’d, ' 

Ruffles nt speed and dances in the wind ; 
His- horny hoofs are jetty, black, und 
round, 

His chin is double, starting with a bound. 
He turns the turf and shakes the solid 
ground. 

Fire from bis eyes, clouds from his 
nostrils flow, 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

The war-horse, then, is not less 
roused by the sound of a trumpet than 
the Highlander by the sound of a 
pipe. The emotion is that of courage 
.in both, and in both the emotion is a 
mere animal impulse. 

It is not then sufficient to prove 
that patriotism is a virtue, because a 
patriot feels conscious of a noble and 
heroic ardour which prompts him for- 
ward, and urges him to engage in the 
ranks of war with an utter contempt 
of death. He will find in the hostile 
ranks to which he stands opposed, 
warriors conscious of no inferior im- 
pulse ; men who despise, like him* 
death in all its terrors. But is virtue 
inconsistent with itself, or does it 
prompt to actions that are in direct 
opposition to each other. If that im- 
pulse which urges the paltiot to kill 
his enemy in battle be virtuous, it 
necessarily follows that he has a right 
to kill him, for if he had not such 
right, it would be a direct violation of 
virtue to make the attempt Now, 
whenever them is right on one side, 
there is an obligation of granting the 
right oil the other. If I have a right 
lo obtain a reward for any public 
service which I have performed, the 
state is under an obligation of grant- 
ing me the reward ; nor can any in- 
stance be shewn, where a right exists 
without a corresponding obligation. 
Hence it follows, that if the patriot A. 
has a right to kill his enemy B., the 
enemy B. is under an obligation of 
suffering himself to be killed, and 
therefore bound by the moral law to 
make no resistance. But this very 
enemy hB. who is deprived of the b* 
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berty of defending his life, come3 info 
the field of battle with the same 
courage, the same heroic ardour, and 
the same patriotic attachment to his 
country, with that of the patriot A., 
who has a right to take away his 
life, for no other reason than that he 
feels a noble Impulse that prompts 
' him to do so. But if this noble im- 
pulse in A. be virtuous and justifies 
him in committing the act, it must 
be equally virtuous in 13., and will 
equally justify him in taking away 
the life of A. If B. then has a right 
to take away the life of A., because he 
feels a patriotic impulse; and if, as 
has been already shewn, he is under 
an obligation to suffer his own life to 
be taken away by A., because A. felt 
a similar impulse, it follows of course 
that A. arid B. have a right to kill 
each other ; while at the same time 
each of them is under an obligation 
to make no resistance to the other, 
but to suffer himself to be killed • 
without lifting a hand. This places 
the two patriots in such a dilemma 
that I believe the ancient schoolmen 
themselves, with all their metaphysical 
subtleties, could not direct them how 
to act, or shew them how to kill and 
not kill each other. 

It is obvious, then, that the patriotic 
glow by which these patriots are 
prompted to each others destruction, 
cannot be virtuous ; for if it be, virtue 
is at variance with itself, inasmuch as 
it commands and forbids, sanctions 
and disapproves of the same individual 
act. ' If either of them, therefore, has 
a right to kill the other, it is surely 
he who fights on the side of justice. 
He is virtuous then only so far as he 
is just, not so far as he feels a patriotic 
-impulse, and the virtue of patriotism 
reduces itstlf consequently to the 
virtue of justice. A patriot then is 
virtuous only so far as he is just ; and 
that patriotism whicli has any ihing 
of. virtue in it, is that only which 
teaches men to “ do to others as they 
would be done by." He therefore 
who fights in defence of his country, 
because he finds his country oppressed, 
'or its liberties in dauger, acts justly, 
and therefore acts virtuously. But ,we 
caapot Call this patriotism, because he 
engages in battle not for the love of 
his country, but to discharge, that ob- 
ligation which he owes to justice. If 
it be the love of country alone, and 
not of justice, that makes him fight. 


then his patriotism is destitute of vir- 
tue, because it wants that condition 
which alone could stamp that cha- 
racter upon it. There is nothing 
virtuous, therefore, in patriotism but 
what is founded on justice ;; and it is 
not the patriotic impulse that is even 
then to he pronounced virtuous, but 
the obedience which we yield to that 
moral instinct which always prompts 
Us, however we may endeavour to 
stifle its voice, to act justly in all 
cases, whether it promote our own 
interest or that of others. If, then, 
England should attempt to deprive 
another nation of its rights and liber- 
ties by force of arms, every virtuous 
Englishman ought, and I am sure 
would, wish to see her attempts frus- 
trated. Our love to our own country 
and to other nations should be en- 
tirely regulated by the principles of 
justice, and not by that selfish feeling 
which is called patriotic attachment. 
Every man should love that country 
most which possesses most national 
virtues; which stands, as it were, a 
bright example to all other nations 
by its cultivating those sciences and 
practising those virtues that ennoble 
and exalt our nature, and give it a 
nearer approach to those higher intel- 
ligences with whom it may as yet 
rank in a future state. Whoever in- 
habits such a country has a right to 
be attached to it, because it is worthy 
of his attachment; and we are so far 
from blaming such an attachment, 
that we admire it in proportion to the 
national virtue of the people. But 
how selfish is the patriotism of the 
man who, (hough his country knows 
not what it is to possess a national 
character, is still more attached to it 
than he is to that which commands, 
or at least which ought to command 
the admiration of the world. li this 
be patriotism, and if, this patriotism be 
virtuous, it is a virtue founded in ig- 
norance; for as the mind expands by 
the light of science, and extends the 
horizon of its intellectual views, it 
will insensibly give way to more ex- 
alted feelings, nor “ confine to, a part 
what was meant for mankind." 

It is, I am aware, generally argued,- 
that be who extends his affections too 
far, suffers them entirely to evaporate, 
or at least to be greatly weakened; 
but I am at a loss to conceive how a 
man, whose philanthropic mind em- 
braces all mankind in the circle of its 
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affection?i extends his attachment 
farther than he who pretends to love 
the natives of his own country more 
than all others. The moment we 
extend our attachments beyond our 
own kindred to those of our acquaint- 
ances! every individual attachment* 
we form afterwards depends on the 
moral and intellectual sympathies that 
arise between us, and the individuals 
to whom wc become attached; not 
upon any original law of our nature 
that attaches us more to a man who 
lives within half a mile of us, than to 
him who lives a hundred ora thousand 
miles off; for though a man should 
even be our neighbour, and though 
circumstances should render it neces- 
sary to conciliate his friendship, yet if 
we can like neither his person nor 
his mind, we find it contrary to the 
laws of our nature to become attached 
to him. In the whole circle of our 
acquaintances we arc therefore attached 
only to those who possess sonic qua- 
lities of mind or body that are agree- 
able to us: to all others we are either 
averse or indifferent Separating, 
then, such of our acquaintances as 
we esteem, from those to whom we 
are either averse or indifferent, we find 
that our attachments to the former 
are not in the least influenced by 
their proximity to, or remoteness fioro 
us, but by those congenial qualities 
of mind or body which incline us to 
them : and indeed any argument that 
would prove local considerations the 
cause of our attachments, would also 
prove it the cause of our aversions; 
for the man whom we do not like is 
only rendered more disagreeable by 
his proximity to us. If then we can 
have no attachment even within the 
circle of our acquaintances, but to 
those whose feelings, manners, and 
piopensities, seem to correspond with 
our own, and, if this attachment be 
entirely owing, as it obviously is, to 
the influence of these kindred feelings 
and propensities, it necessarily follows 
lhat we can have no attachment at all 
to those with whom we arc unac- 
quainted, because we cannot possibly 
know whether their feelings or sen- 
timents be such as would attach us to 
them, except that attachment which 
results from the knowledge that they 
are our fellow-creatures, created with 
the same faculties and general affec- 
tions with ourselves, however infinitely 
diversified by time and place,— by 


culture, education, government, re- 
ligion, and natural temper# This at- 
tachment is nothing but the law of a 
common nature; but the, influence 
which the consideration of a common 
nature exercises over our affections 
cannot, from its very nature, incline 
us more to the inhabitants' of one 
country than another. The French- 
man partakes as much of our nature 
as the Englishman : so does the Ger- 
man, the Spaniard, and the Greek. 
The influence of a common nature 
cannot therefore attach us more to 
the one than to the other. The phi-, 
lanthropist, then, who lov& all man- 
kind, does not extend his affections 
farther than he who loves only one 
individual with whom he is totally 
unacquainted, because he can have no 
motive to love such an individual but 
the influence of the law of a common 
nature; and this law attaches him to 
this individual only because it attaches 
him to every man, and all men. He 
then, who is capable of loving any 
individual with whom he is unac- 
quainted, must be equally capable of 
loving all mankind; for he can assign 
no motive for being attached to him 
but what must equally attach him to 
the human race. If an Englishman, 
therefore, who lives in Cornwall, should 
affirm that he loves an Englishman 
who resides in Kent, but whom he 
never saw, merely because he is an 
Englishman, better than he does a 
native of Holland, I doubt much 
whether the philosophic genius of his 
country could enable him to assign 
any cause for the preference. The 
law of a common nature, as has been 
already shewn, will not incline him 
to prefer one man to another; and lie 
cannot prefer him to the Hollander 
through the law of mental or physical 
sympathy, because lie cannot possibly 
tell whether any such sympathy exists 
between ban and the Kentish man, 
while he is unacquainted with him, 
not knowing whether such an aq* 
quaintanee might not create aversion 
rather than attachment. By what 
law then, is he to prefer one to the 
other? 1 know of none but the two 
I have mentioned, except that law by 
which nature instinctively attaches us 
to our own kindred. But this cannot 
be the law by which he prefers the 
Kentishmau to the Hollander. Per- 
haps if may be argued, that a person 
shpuM love bis countrymen because 
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he is governed by the same laws, and 
connected to them by mutual inter- 
ests ; but he who has no better argu- 
ment to advance in defence of pa- 
triotism than this, reduces in my 
opinion the patriotic impulse to a 
mere selfish principle. He who loves 
his country because it is his interest 
to do so, and because he must un- 
avoidably suffer in all the calamities 
that befal the state, imposes not only - 
on himself, if he imagine that lie 
speaks the truth, but also on his 
countrymen, if they be credulous 
enough to believe him. To say that 
he loves his country because it is Ins 
interest to do so, is saying, when 
properly understood, that he loves his 
interest and not his country. He 
does not like, forsooth, that his 
countrymen should be afflicted by 
any public calamity, because he 
could not avoid being involved in it 
himself; but this wish evidently does 
not arise from his attachment to them, 
but to himself. The love then that is 
founded on the mutual advantages 
that result from the general safety, is 
at bottom only a selfish attachment to 
our own interests; and he who is 
guided by no higher impulse, has little 
reason to boast of his patriotism. As 
for the argument, that we should 
love our countrymen, because they 
are our countrymen, and our country 
because it is our country, 1 must con- 
fess myself one of those inveterate 
blockheads who cannot perceive m 
either of these becauses , any cause at 
all, nor even the semblance of a cause. 
We must not love God himself because 
he is God, but because ho possesses 
those benevolent qualities that entitle 
him to our love. We do not love 
God because he is omnipotent, or 
because he is oimmcieut, or because 
he is omnipresent: he might be all 
these, and every thing that he is, 
except benevolent ; but if he were not 
benevolent, he could not possibly 
have any claim* to our attachment. 
With his omnipotence we have no- 
thing to do : we owe our existence to 
it, it is true; but our attaehment to 
him does not result from exerting his 
omnipotence in giving us existence, 
but from exerting his benevolence in 
cr&ting us after a manner which is so 


admirably calculated to render us 
happy. Had he created us only to 
render us miserable ; had he endowed 
all the objects by which we are sur- 
rounded with properties, dispositions, 
and instincts, that were repugnant to 
our nature, and only calculated to 
render us miserable; had every plant 
the sting of the thistle, and every herb 
the bitterness of the wormwood, we 
could not be bound by any law, 
human or divine, to love our Creator, 
because m creating us thus, he would 
not have consulted our happiness, but 
his own caprice. If then we arc not 
bound to love our Creator merely be- 
cause he is our Creator, but because he 
has exercised that benevolence in 
creating us which entitles him to our 
love, neither should we love our coun- 
tiy because it is our country, unless 
it possess those national virtues that 
should command our admiration and 
esteem. He who is bred up in ig- 
norance of the characteristic virtues 
and vices of all nations should love 
them all equally alike; but he who is 
made once acquainted with them 
should love every nation according to 
the public viitues by which it is dis- 
tinguished. He cannot then love his 
own country above all others unless 
it excel them m the exercise of those 
virtues that exalt nations in propor- 
tion as it ennobles human nature. If 
we form any thing like a just concep- 
tion of the Deity, we must grant that 
this is the manner in which he re- 
gulates his piovidenlial regard for one 
nation above another; and that ab- 
stracted from this motive, he looks 
upon them all with the same impartial 
eye. If then God does not it priori 
prefer an Englishman to a Frenchman, 
it is obvious that we set up our own 
will against the will of heaven by 
professing to give the preference to a 
people to whom God does not give 
it. He loves all equally alike; and 
if the summit of human perfection 
consist in regulating our will by that 
of the Deity, so far as we are made 
acquainted with it, wc must conse- 
quently deviate from virtue, if we do 
not consider every man as our neigh- 
bour, and esteem all mankind as he 
does, to whose will we profess the 
most unqualified conformity. 

Editor. 
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COUNTRY .SKETCHES; 

A RAMBLE AMONG THE PENTLANDS GORDON THE BARD OP 
“ CAERKETAN CRAIG.” 


Nature still v ill n 'un bp 

While Uuums nn, 01 n iite " 


Tub Pentland Hills begin about 
four miles west ot hdinhurgh, and 
extend a considerable w iy towards 
the western borders ot Mid- Lothian. 
In the vallies between them run be- 
veral romantic slieams paitieularly 
the Noith-Esk, Glenuoss, and Login 
waters, the two latter ot which dis- 

S ute the honour of being th 'ceuc of 
.amsay’s “ Gentle Shepheid.” 

At the foot ot one ot these hills, 
which, it memory be noL at fault, is 
denominated “ Cauketan Craig, M 
stands a little pictuiesque cottige, 
with its giacetul vcstuie of honey- 
suckle and jessamine, thui rapid 
shoots spreading o\cr the whole sur- 
face ot tii« w al Is, and thur pi ten leaves 
and sweet floweis, pendiug in the 
torm of a beautitully divei >ifn d cur- 
tain, from the eaves ot the thatched 
root. In front ot this tidy cl willing 
the ground is smooth and even, w th 
a gradual declination towaids the bed 
ot the river Leith, which river rises 
scveial miles faither to the west, ferti- 
lizing and ornamenting the ''p'lcuiis 
helds and splendid scenery which it 
passes through, towaids its conflut nee 
with the sea, m the Firth of Faith. 
At the back ot the cottage, a to tmv, 
roisy sti camlet has, in the cour>e ot 
ages, wiought its way to agreitdcpth 
m the lock, leaving the giound on 
both sides, precipitous and wild— in 
some places almost perpendicular. 

With considerable labour, the oc- 
cupant ot the cottage has formed a 
part ot this hanging ground into a 
garden, with ten Med walks, and 
coekle stans leading down to tht veiy 
btd of the strewn. Here a little and 
there a little of the useful and de- 
lightful of nituie’s favorites, appear m 
patches of fruitful mould among the 
rocks. Tulips and ro^es and hitchen- 
stutfs, have each their shaie in the 
lieehuld. Pleasure and utility are in-, 
timately blended together, and the 
shady bowers and crystalline foun- 
J : M. August, 1821. 


tun, w th pjetic mscuplions, indicate 
Inc abode of some votuyof the Muses, 
while the pc wintry ot the (ountry 
point the plici < ut as the happy resi- 
dence of Willn ii G 1 1 >u, (or, as he 
is pleased to cill him elt, fiom tha 
])ta( e of his birth, Willie Wadeitea ,) 
the unasoummg poet ot •* Lacrketan 
Craig.’’ Unassi ted by education, 
the i rand mvigor itor of poetic ima- 
gination, the lowly Gordon, whose 
acquirements m that way amounted 
to nothmg more than bu able to 
re id, imbibed his predile tion for the 
Mu cs, trom the poetical ttf unions of 
TtamsTy and Tcrguson, and others of 
his gitted countiymcn, amid the very 
scones which thur poems describe. 
With some ot the vats of this world 
to combat, penertynot the least, he 
has biou^nt lumselt into notice, bolh 
by his una iorned little pieces, many 
ot which are before tht public, and 
his unifoun good behaviour thiough 
life. 

1 lie sun, on the rooming of the 
24th of June, 182 3, fold six o’clock 
on Gordon a sun-ditl, when a small 
band of ain rt< ur musicians struck up 
Willi clauomts and oth i musical in- 
struments, at the door ot llie cottage* 
tin old mury tune “ Hey Johnny 
C ope ate yi uaukni i/it 9 fioin which 
thty clanged, (din allowing a rea- 
son ihh time loi o ie to be o t ot bed 
and gel du^s 0 ) to “ O hut man 
ye'rt lan$ o tomni and which they 
gave with suth a birr f that the grown 
i choes (the younger branches of the 
family were up three hours before 
with the lark,) wcie roused from their 
slumbers in astonishment, and roared 
out, half awake, M Lang, lant> 9 la-a-n% 
o’ comm , dear me Wilke Wader - 
lea!" At length the door opened, 
and the poet appeartd , his long hair, 
which he alwijs allowed to hang 
loosely down his back, streaming in 
the breath of the morning, w hile on 
his violin he played nnd accompanied 
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with his voice. Burns' “ Scot's wha that though the localities are not of a 

hae wi' Wallace bled." Every one sort stupendously sublime, or tran- 

present instantaneonsly recollected scendently beautiful, there is much of 

•thtOhis day was the anniversary of the lovely and of the picturesque ; 

die battle of Bannockburn, and and though mountain does not rise 

they received the poet and his accom- above mountain to the very eye of 

paniment with a shout that might heaven; nor scene follow scene with 

have been heard from Ravclrig to the rich tints peculiar to more southern 

Castle-Law. climes ; yet there is enough of hill 

A visit to New Hall and the. adja- and of valley, of plain and of preci- 

cent scenery, supposed to be the ori- pice to form a miniature picture of 

ginals of the scenes described in the more wonderful and magnificent 

Ramsay's Drama, was the object for of nature’s works, 

this party; and from the intimate On the way back to Caerketan 
acquaintance of Gordon from Craig the party climbed many of the 

youth upwards with these places, highest hills, to enjoy the almost 

he was the best guide they could have boundless prospects which they exhi- 

selected. It is not intended here, to bited. On one of these occasions the 

give a particular account of what has bard broke out in the following strain, 

been handled in a much abler manner which he sung to a pretty little air 

in another quarter, suffice it to say, indeed: — 

* Ayont that mountain that looks sae green 
An’ doun in a vale sae bonny O, 

Wi’ jessamined porch, a wee cottie is seen, 

Surrounded wi* beauties mony O ; 

Behind and before, and around the door. 

Kind nature has strewn her blessins O, 

And wi* flowrets rare perfumeth the air, 

But the loveliest flower is my Jessy O. 

4i O kind is her daddie, an* happy to see 
Whan the sun's gane ahint the craigie O, 

My bannet glintin o’er the lea 

An' doun by the rustic briggie O ; 

An’ blyth is her mammy when spreadin the board— 

Wi* the supper sae clean an* sac cheery O ; 

But kinder an’ happier, an’ blyther than a’ 

Is the smile an’ the glance o' my deary O. 

44 O fortune be kind, au’ up in the glen, 

Wi T the burnie rinnin by the end o’t 0, 

Bestow me a cot, wi* a but and a ben, 

And an acre or twa at the end o't 0; 

An* send me an income sufficient to scare 
Pale waut frae the door o’ my housie O ; 

Then farewell the world, its wiles and its cares. 

And welcome love an’ my lassie O." 

Such were the poet's sentiments, the whole objects round about. Their 

and thus did he express them on the guide advised a speedy march home- 

same spot many years ago; since then wards, and that by the most frequent- 

fortune has realized, if not the whole, ed paths. In pursuing their way 

at least the best part of his wishes. through a thick wood, the travellers 

On their descent from this hill, the were not a little surprised by the loud 

party found themselves amongst, exclamation, 44 a head there !” from 

what is very frequent in these places, some person approaching from the 

an ocean of dense mist, which rolled opposite side of the forest. The mist 

its huge billows with great rapidity . rendering vision rather imperfect, it 

towards the Pentlands, from the north was witli difficulty the person, until he 

east ; obscuring, almost in an instant, camewery near, could be distinguished. 
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otherwise than a tall figure with a 
huge walking stick. “ Yo ho ! yo 
ho ! my hearties whither bound, whi- 
ther bound 1 say?” was the saluta- 
tion when 'the parties met; and he 
continued, 44 1 know the bearing of 
this place, and the navigation of them 
d— a trees well enough in clear wea- 
ther, but here have 1 been boxing 
about for a full half hour, and ne'er a 
land mark can I make out, for that 
there mist. Canst tell us the way to 
Willie the rhymster’s hut I say? 
Canst tell me that, an' I’ll thank ye ?” 
Gordon stepped forward and offered 
his services. 44 Holloa my ould boy,’’ 
continues the bard’s old friend , 
44 Cupt. Thomson and you arc there, 
are you, how d’ ye do, how d’ ye 
do ? Well now that’s good, 
4 Speak o' the devil , and he'll appear * 


I’ve brought Ould Button out to see 
you ; Pve left the poor fellow Hard up 
with his walk, at the lee-$ide of a 
gooseberry bush, hsU ha! ha! but 
we’ll soon pick him up, come along, 
come.” In a few minutes, they 
44 picked up Ould Burton,” and then 
proceeded to the poet's cottage, 
which they reached in little more 
than half an hour. 

A fast of eight hours continuance 
had, with the air of the mountains, 
whetted the appetites of the poet’s 
guests, and ample justice was done on 
ail sides to the repast laid out in the 
bower. A fter dinner W illie produced 
44 his a in pap big toddy bowl with 
its inscription ; being a chorus from 
one of his own songs, which run 
thus— 


44 So a fig for old care, let us dip him in beer. 

Till his droning grows fainter and fainter; 

He may then sneak round our hearts like a thief, if he dare, 
But the devil a bit shall he enter.” 


In this gay big bowl vrith the 
juice of John Barleycorn, and the as- 
sistance of the neighbouring Helicon, 
a beverage was composed which the 
gods themselves, notwithstanding the 
boasted superiority of the liquor in 
which they indulge after dinner, wad 
hae been bauld to scanner at, 

llow long Waderlca and his com- 


anions sat at the bowl, it shall not 
e our part to divulge ; but we must 
say in vindication of our own sober 
habits that we reached town a full half 
hour before 44 witcliin time o’ night,” 
highly pleased with the occurrences 
of the day. 

July, 1824. D. H. W. 


FRIENDSHIP— WRITTEN AT BATII. 


I marked a rose on its parent tree;, 

As amongst its companions it bloom’d ; 

Its sweets they were fresh as sweets might be. 

And afar the air perfum'd. 

1 mark’d the rose, when no longer upon 
The tree where it flourish’d, before: 

Its sweets they were wither’d — its freshness gonc- 
Aud its brightness and bloom no more. 

So blooms the heait in life’s young morn, 

W lien friends belov’d surround ; 

8o droops it when, bereft and lorn, 

Far, lhr from all ’tis bound., 1 ; . V 
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GERTRUDE AND LOT HA IRE. 


As our very numerous class of readers may (perchance) include several 
whose knowledge of the ancient French History is become somewhat rusty, the 
following hints of the situation of affairs at the opening of our tale, may tend 
to-its elucidation. W. L, 


Pepin, king of France, dying in 768, divided his dominions between his 
sons Charles, (usually called Charlemagne, or great,) and Carloman. The 
brothers married two daughters of Didier, king of the Lombards ; and Carlo- 
man dying, Charles divorced his wife on slight pretences, and married 
Hildegarde of Suabia — Beitha, Carloman’s widow, not thinking herself safe 
in France after her husband’s death, fled with her children to her fether; who, 
highly incensed against Charles, immediately took up arms; ISflirt Charles, 
leading a numerous army across the Alps, drove the Lombards from the field, 
and besieged their kmg in Pavia, and his son Adalgise in Verona — After a 
gallant resistance, both places fell into the hands of ihe French generals;’ 
Didier himself was taken, and Adalgise with his son Lothaire with difficulty 
escaped at Verona. Bertha (Carloman’s queen,) was taken with her children, 
and with the conveyance of her and her daughter Gertrude to the king at Aix- 
la Chapel le, the tale begins. 


GERTRUDE AND LOTHAIRE; OR, THE LAST OF THE LOMBARDS. 


K Ye*, they huve come ! morn, noon, uud night. 

The starlight rest, the morrow’s waking, 

Nor left for Gertrude ot their flight 

One record, but a young heart breaking . 99 

WlFPIff. 

Be hushed, my dark spirit ! for wisdom condemns. 
When the faint and the feeble deplore ; 

Be firm as a rock on the ocean that stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore . 99 

Campbell. 


The sun had sunk behind the lowing the track they took: he was 

mountains which surround the city on foot, and the silent celerity of his 

of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the shades of movements, his evident desire of 

night had descended from their misty shunning recognition by shrouding in 

tops, and enveloped the valley in their the darkest of the obscurity, and the 

darksome shadow, when a small party studied distance he kept behind them, 

of horsemen were observaed winding shewed he belonged not to their party, 

up the hill, on whose summit the The castle was now gained, and the 

castle towered in gloomy vastness on silence with which they were received 

the scene below. Their course was evidently shewed they were not un- 
slow, and not a sound but the tread expected. After a few words ex- 

of the horofcs disturbed the silence of changed in an under tone with the 

the hour. As they moved onwards sentinel at the barbican, the noise of 

up the hill, the dark outline of a single its heavy portcullis announced the 

figure was disclosed, cautiously fd- opening of the gate : he who appeared 
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the leader having then, in the same 
tone said a few words to his com- 
panions, several dismounted, and pro- 
ceeded to lift the litters which this 
halt now first discovered to be placed 
on two of the horses. The figure who 
had hitherto watched their motions 
so silently now appeared either to 
have forgotten that caution which had 
before actuated him, or to consider 
the present moment no season for iis 
exertion; for he not only advanced 
nearer by degrees, but, emboldened 
by their non-observance, at last min- 
gled among them. The darkness of 
the night, aud their attention to the 
litters was at first his security, but one 
of them soon distinguished him, and 
in a rough tone demanded who he 
was, and what he did there — at the 
same time threatening, if he did not 
give back immediately, 'to make his 
head and the pommel of his own 
sword better acquainted. 

The others had at this moment un- 
fastened the litters, and the stranger's 
attention was too strongly directed to- 
wards them, to admit of his noticing 
the threat of the soldier, (for so the 
faint light of a torch from the barbi- 
can shewed him to be) — and the 
latter lost not aii instant in putting it 
in execution. The blow sounded on 
the head of the unknown, and its 
force staggered him some paces back- 
wards: he no sooner recovered his 
footing, than he rushed forward a 
step with the evident intention of 
revenge ; but the next moment 
seemed to recollect himself, and 
paused — 

The noise of the blow had in the 
meantime attracted the attention of 
the soldier’s comrades, one of whom 
inquired, who he was belabouring so 
lustily? 

“ Only a rascal paysan,” he re- 
plied. as a hint to mind his own 
affairs, and not to trouble his head 
about that which concerns him not. 

“What!” cried the leader, riding 
hastily round; “Are we watched? 
Is this your vigilance? Where is the 
slave?” 

“Nay captain,’* replied the other, 
“ he only had a fancy to a peep as 
he passed by, but I doubt if he has a 
mind to another: he has gone on, no 
doubt, with his feelings quite satisfied 
as to — but no ; by St. Dennis, there 
he stands. 1 can just glimpse his 
black looking figure tlirough the 
darkness, and— — ’ 


“ And you stand prating there, 
that he may escape interrupted die 
chief. “ Sieze him instantly, or by 
our lady, thy fool’s head shall suffer 
fqr it.” 

Several immediately rushed for- 
ward to obey the mandate, which 
the unknown at first appeared in- 
clined to dispute; but, suddenly 
checking himself, submitted in silence 
to his seizure, and was hurried, not 
very courteously, towards the officer, 
who, taking a torch, began to survey 
him with the most minute scrutiny. 
The stranger, whose habit and ap- 
pearance was that of the inferior class 
of peasantry, sustained this with per- 
fect indifference, nor appeared any 
way disturbed at the deep penetrating 
glances with which his examiner ac- 
companied every interrogation, as 
though he w'ould have read in his 
soul the truth or falsehood of his 
replies. 

The man answered in the most sim- 
ple terms, and stated himself to be a 
peasant residing in the vicinity, who 
passing accidentally, and seeing the 
party stop, had been impelled by 
curiosity to mingle with them— “ a 
curiosity,” he continued, “ which 
your worthy dealer in hard arguments 
yonder, has now completely knocked 
on the head.’’ 

“ This is no place for ribaldry,” 
sternly answered the officer; “ hut 
ye vile servi have long wanted a curb 
upon your insolence. Bcshrew me, 
if it would not better become thee to 
think of thy head, for maugre thy 
smooth talc, thy marvellous opportune 
presence looks not quite in the light 
thou wouldsl have it” — lie paused,' 
and again fixed his searching eyes 
on the prisoner’s countenance — 44 You 
call yourself a paysan ; have you 
ever served?” 

“Served what!” interrogated the 
peasant ? 

“Your king, dolt!” returned the 
inquirer; “ have you ever fought for 
him ? ” 

44 O aye,” answered the man rea- 
dily, “ one or twain of our folk have 
snarled at him before now, and 1 
. always knocked them down.” 

44 Have a care, friend,” said the 
officer sternly, 44 this ignorance be 
not .overacted. The lien’s tusks are 
not to be played withal. Thou, hast 
travelled, belike ; seen the south of 
the kingdom— been in Lombardy ?” 
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, “ Who— I ? the holy virgin fore- 

fend ! ” ejaculated the prisoner ; w what 
should such a poor wretch as me do 
such a fearful way 'from home, to be 
starved to death, mayhap, or cut in 
pieces by the soldiers, who think as 
little of cutting a man down with 
their terrible looking swords, as 1 do of 
cutting down a lot of corn.” 

44 And shame were theirs an’ they 
did,” said the officer ; 4< such a clod 
but stands in the way of men , and 
should be cleared like the weed from 
the tilled earth, that grain may be 
pul into its place.” He paused, and 
turned to one of his companions, 44 1 
like him not, Archenbant,” he said, 
in an under tone, 44 au’ my judgment 
fail me not, there is more in that 
shrewd look of his than his garb de- 
notes. It were well he were taken 
care of.” 

44 Pshaw!” answered his comrade, 
44 this caution is overstrained — What 
would you do with him ? ” 

44 A night’s lodging in the keep 
would not harm him,” observed the 
other. 

44 O no,” replied the first sarcas- 
tically, 44 it would but alarm the 
neighbourhood by his absence, and, 
by directing their attention hitherward, 
cause the very notice we would avoid. 
Nay, nay, friend ; a shrewd fellow as 
lie seemeth, with his brain once sel on 
the alert by so sharp a chastisement for 
merely looking on a party of soldiers 
dismounting by torch-light, mi^ht be 
minded to pry further into matters 
than we list — Trust me, it were wiser 
an’ we put the waiJs betwixt us.” 

The officer paused a few seconds 
in apparent indecision, and then 
again turned to the intruder — 44 It 
becomes thee not,” be said, 44 to be 
lurking in the darkness so nigh the 
castle; the action is at best suspicious, 
and might warrant, at the least, a 
knowledge of it being conveyed to 
thy Count. I am willing, however, 
to give credence to thy tale, and thou 
mayest depart ; but if a second time 
thou art found here, it may be harder 
measure with thee.” He waved his 
hand, and the peasant disappeared 
without reply. The officer watched 
his receding form till all trace of it 
was lost in the darkness, and then 
ordering his anon to raise the Utters, 
lode through the gate of the barbican, 
followed by all his putty: it closed 
upon llie last, and again all was dark- 


ness. The figure of the stranger agai n 
emerged from the obscurity ns it 
grated on its hinges. He advanced 
cautiously, and as well as the darkness 
would permit, attentively surveyed 
the edifice. lie then took his stand 
behind a projecting angle of the bar- 
bican, “Now for the result,” he 
said, as he wrapped his cloak closer 
round him ; 44 No very tempting 
commencement, to take the blows of 
a common soldier as arguments, and 
not dare even to knock him down by 
way of answer. And now, after 
tracing this party hither, I may e’en 
be just in the wrong track, and what 
irks the most, cannot learn if it be so 
or not ; and albeit circumstances favor 
the belief that the illustrious captives 
be really the burthens of those litters, 
how am i to get the truth on the outside 
of these massy walls ? But one thing 
can J now do ; to await here the 
setting out of the party, and be guided 
by events — This’, it is true, includes 
the hazard of a second discovery, and 
that, belike a halter; but a soldier 
starts not at mole-hills.” 

Felicitating the darkness that 
shrouded him from observation, he 
remained at his post till the trampling 
of horses announced the return of the 
nocturnal band. The gate re-opened, 
and they issued forlh, taking their 
course down the hill towards the city. 
As soon as all was again quiet at the 
barbican, the stranger softly emerged 
from his concealment, and directed 
by the trampling of their horses, fol- 
lowed at a cautious distance. They 
now approached the city, when the 
unknown, leaving the road-way, has- 
tily struck into" a nearer path, in 
order to effect his entrance at the 
gate before them. This he accom- 
plished, but could scarce contain his 
vexation at seeing them halt, and 
begin to disperse in various directions. 
In this dilemma, he caught the deep 
voice of his stern interrogator; on 
him lie kept his eye, and his steps he 
resolved to follow. He did so, and 
soon had the satisfaction of tracing 
him to the entrance of a magnificent 
mansion. He paused as the officer 
passed in at its entrance, and remained 
an instant in meditation — 44 The 
palace ! " said he, mentally : 44 but 
tniM Charles be interested in these 
prisoners, to uecd such mystriy in 
their confinement, r mcl such t snpt 
intelligence of it. The si^ ...*si- 
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tions become stronger, for whom 
beside could all this be needful. 
By’r lady, I breathe again; yet 
would I not dispatch my messen- 

f 5r without a certainty, and to-night 
can seek no farther. Well then, to- 
morrow let me prove if yon castle 
walls, however thick, can keep out an 
adventurous spirit — Nay, an’ my hopes 
prove not false,-— if indeed the lady 
Gertrude be their lovely inmate, we 
will extend the trial to whether they 
can keep in what such a spirit would 
have out ” — and turning from the pa- 
lace, his form was soon lost in the 
darkness. We decline following, 
being rather fatigued with our jaunt 
up and down the hill in his company, 
and prefer resting ourselves within 
the palace, to which the reader will 
be duly introduced in the next— we 
were going to say chapter, but on that 
term the sections of these small tales 
would be but a burlesque ; we there- 
fore adopt the term “ division,” 
which we beg the reader, from this 
lime forward, to take in the same sense 
as would apply to that of chapter, 
in a work of more formidable 
dimensions. 


The palace mentioned in the last 
division was erected by Charlemagne, 
when he built a great part, and beauti- 
fied the remainder of Aix-Ia Chapelle; 
and by making it the seat of his 
empire and almost constant residence, 
stamped its importance to future 
ages. Here, in a state apartment, and 
surrounded with all the luxury and 
magnificence that age could boast of, 
which formed a striking contrast with 
the plainness of his own apparel, 
Charles was seated; but his coun- 
tenance did not express a satisfaction 
that accorded with the splendour 
around him, and he sat in abstracted 
silence, unmoved by, and inattentive 
to, the gaieties that surrounded 
him — Even the temptations of 
the table, to which he was immo- 
derately addicted, seemed to fail of 
their usual incitement. His queen 
Hildegarda, and his blooming chil- 
dren, after a few ineffectual endea 
vours to draw him from his moody 
silence, had given up the attempt, 
and the rallies of the court maidens, 
who vied with each other in exhaust- 
ing their attractions to catch the 


attention of a monarch so famous for 
gallantry, were alike unsuccessful. 
The courtiers who were admitted to 
his evening presence, regarded each 
other with looks of surprise, and their 
conversation had gradually sunk from 
embarrassed pauses into . an almost 
total silence, when the officer, who 
has been already introduced to notice 
as the leader of the nocturnal band, 
entered the apartment. The king, 
who had been observed for some time 
to watch the door with impatience, 
started up at his entrance, and motion- 
ing him to follow, led the way to a 
private chamber. He had scarce 
entered, when eagerly * advancing to 
the soldier, he exclaimed in an under 
tone. “ Is it done, Du Bois?” 

“My liege, it is;” replied the 
officer, “ the ladies Bertha and Ger- 
trude arc now safe lodged within the 
castle.” 

“Thanks, brave soldier!” replied 
Charles, “ look for thy reward for 
this.” Then, as if unconscious of 
his presence, he paced the room with 
rapid strides— “ At last then,” he 
cried cxultingly, “ my work is com- 
plete, and the hind entangled in the 
toils. Didier, rash fool! didst thou 
think to raise thy puny arm to crush 
the wishes of Charles? Short-sighted 
dolt! but thou hast paid for thy teme- 
rity— 1 owe to it the kingdom of the 
Lombards, which thy presumption 
has forfeited for ever. But thy grand- 
ch ild — Gertrude — heavenly maid !-— 
thou art mine now in despite of coy- 
ness ; and if entreaties prove ineffec- 
tual, shalt find thy master — Ha! Du 
Bois !” he; continued, first observing 
his presence, “ thou hast overheard 
the soul of thy master — but thou art 
discreet and faithful, and thou servest 
not an ingrate. Meantime, to thy 
care I commit the fair who rules the 
heart of him who rules the Franks and 
Lombards. Thou smilest, Du Bois— 
and I know thou regardcst as mis- 
pent. the hours I dedicate to love. 
But thou knowest not the joys it 
bestows— thy soul, alive but to war, 
is not formal for the softer pleasures* 
Yet, Du Bois, believe me when I tell 
thee the transports of love are a sol- 
dier’s best solace, and the tender em- 
brace of beauty the sweetest recom- 
pence of his martial toils. Thou 
mayest yet prove my words, and find 
- fit thy turn that the magnet of 
female beauty can subdue the most 
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stoical, and to their empire the 
proudest are forced to bow. Thy 
rugged -heart shall first be assailed by, 
the winning attractions of the lovely 
Gertrude— lor till a better recompense 
be found, thou art the governor' of 
the castle that contains her ; and, in 
her, the brightest treasure in my king* 
dom. Here is thy commission— I 
need not bid thee watch well over thy 

charge, and-; But what means 

this ?” he exclaimed with surprise, for 
Du Bois had suffered the commission 
to remain unnoticed in the hand of 
his sovereign, and stood with folded 
arms, and eyes fixed upon the ground, 
in apparent dOep meditation. 

At the question of Charles, he raised 
them : 44 My liege,” he said *• thou 
art a noble master, aud I thank thee — 
but my thoughts are far from the 
castle of Aix-Ja-Chiipelltf, and fix 
themselves upon — only upon Lom- 
bardy. Your pardon — I have yet a 
tale untold, which, though it may 
grate harshly, must meet your royal 
ear / 1 He paused; but Charles, sur- 
prised at his manner of commencing, 
merely motioned him to proceed ; — 
44 The young Lothaire, the grandson 
of old Didier, is again in arms in the 
south.” 

4< What sayest thou ?” interrupted 
the king, in a hasty tone ; “ Lom- 
bardy again embroiled! Have not 
Verona and Pavia yet taught them 
what it is to .strive with Charlemagne? 
And Lothaire, whom all deemed to 
have fallen at the capture of Verona— 
does he still live to thwart me ?” 

41 He does,” replied the captain. 

44 It seems his death was but a rumour i 
he escaped from the city with his 
father Adalgise; and while the latter 
hasted to implore the suceour of the 
Emperor at Constantinople, he has 
again raided his partisans in the heart 
of the country.” . 

< 44 Presumptuous boy!” cried the 
king, 44 but he rushes on his fate. 
My gallant Franks there, ere this 
have crushed him, and I shall expect 
a courier with his head. 1 ’ 

44 Not from them, by my sword! ” 
replied Du Bois : the king's counte- 
nance changed, but the former rapidly 
continued ; 44 after the seizure of my 
captives, the lady Bertha’s illness 
awhile delayed our progress. On the 
news of the revolt, I collected the 


troops, and leaving the females with 
a guard at a convent, inarched to 
repel it. But the army of Lothaire 
increased- like the sea-sand — the coun- 
try rose against us on all sides. My 
cowards’ hearts sunk in them, and—” 
His voice, which had thickened with 
emotion from the beginning, now 
became choked— he paused for an 
instant, and his eye shot fire as with 
vehemence and rapidity he uttered— 
“And, it must out— Du Bois has 
been beaten- Yes, my king; this 
arm, till now raised but in victory, 
has sunk before a beardless strip- 
ling’s.” 

Charles’s astonishment at this un- 
expected intelligence kept him speech- 
less, while Du BcJis paced the 
apartment with impatient strides. At 
last he stopped before the king— 
44 After this, needs it that I say where 
my soul points? No inglorious in- 
dolence for me — Give me the means 
of recovering my honor, or washing 
out my disgrace in my blood — Put 
me but at the head of a troop that 
boast the hearts of soldiers, and if I 
make them not shame the cowards who 
deserted me, and drown that day's 
remembrance in the blood of victory, 
at least be assured Du Bois will not 
again come back the herald of his own 
disgrace.” 

Charles gazed on the noble figure 
before him till the king was forgotten ; 
44 Thy hand, Du Bois,” he exclaimed ; 
44 By heaven ! did thy spirit animate 
but one ten thousand of my Franks, 

I would defy the world. But look 
not so moodily ; my life for it, if thou 
/last lost a battle, it has been without 
forfeiting one jot of honor. And fear 
not ; thou shalt have ample vengeance, 
and Lothaire shall soon find he 
has not yet re-conquercd Lombardy. 
But till our resources are collected, 
thou must command yon castle: 
there is none but thee I would intrust 
with such a charge. Haste therefore, 
to thy honor; and when my troops 
are ready for the field, ’tis thou shalt 
crush the reptile that has stung thee/’ 

Du Bois replied not : he bowed in 
silence over the hand that again held 
out the commission, and retired from 
the apartment. 
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A JOURNEY 


A lack a-<lay I” exclaimed aunt 
Deborah, on throwing down the 
newspaper which she had been 
reading, 44 what will folks come to 
at last ? 1 declare my poor brain is 
all in a whirly-gig at the number 
of advertisements that are here be- 
fore me; why there’s not such a 
thing as an old woman to be met 
with in London. I’ve made a 
pretty kettle of fish of my matters : 
all my clothes, bought only two or 
three years ago, are antiquated. 1 
am told that 1 must not wear an 
article of my wardrobe ; my jewels 
must be reset, my hair must be hid- 
den my eye-brows must be coloured, 
and 1 must be wholly transmogri- 
fied, and all this to please my two 
giddy nieces, who look to inherit- 
ing my fortune, and who say that 
they would be ashamed of me if I 
went out as discreetly and respect- 
ably dressed as I used to do when 
I visited our neighbour the rich 
squire, or the mayor of our county 
town. Then again, how to choose 
amongst all these ornaments for the 
person, and these infallible cures 
for old age ? Here (putting on her 
spectacles and taking up the paper) 
here we have a Kalydor, the mean- 
ing of which 1 don’t understand, 
which is to beautify the plainest 
face, there a bloom to restore the 
spring tint to features, of which 
autumn had long ago taken leave. 
In another long advertisement we 
find oils to make a plentiful crop 
grow upon a sterile forehead, and 
bear's grease to produce hair where 
none ever grew before. One puff 
assures us that a single dose of some 
revivifying cordial will impart the 
spark of youth to old age ; another 
challenges all the World to make a 
wig like what the advertiser re- 
commends to 1 the public; here a 
whole column explains the nature 
of a dye, which will impart the 
fine jet hue of the raven to an iron 
rey grandmother;* there something 
rief, but impressive, encourages an 
old maid with spare locks, greasy 
and straight as a pound of candles, 

• Toulon perhaps 
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to try Mr. Superexcellent’i curling 
fluid, which will bestow on her nut- 
brown curls as thick and well formed 
as those of her poodle dog ; self-ad- 
justing corsets invite on one hand; a 
more improved model of stays en- 
tice on the other; the one i4 to 
combine ease and proportion, and to 
ive ease to stiff rheumatism and 
cformity ; the other is to supply 
the deficiencies of nature, and to 
convert the straits of Tooloug* into 
the harbour of breast, changing a 
thin neck #f mutton to the plump 
bosom of a pigeon ; then again, Cir- 
cassian dews, and Bayadere tooth 
powders, vegetable teeth, and ivory 
imperceptibles, induce those whom 
age, accident, or decrepitude, has 
deprived of their grinders, or whose 
breath is not that of the violet, to 
empty their purses in order (o be 
able to smile in spile of their teeth , 
and to sigh out spicy gales under 
the noses of admiring beaux. Every 
grandam expects now to be a Minor 
do L’Enclos, as the respectable pow- 
dered gentlemen of okl times now 
vapour about in auburn peruques , 
cossacks, and whale-boned body 
clothes. Alas! alas! our youth is 
now too experienced, and old age is 
no longer reverend and honorable.” 
Thus spoke aunt Deborah, when 
the French dress-maker appeared 
with a variety of dresses for her 
use. 44 Oh law,’* cried the old lady, 
44 I should be starved with cold m 
that spider-web concern, with a 
taffetas slip under it, why it is only 
fit for a girl of thirteen; frocks 
and slips indeed for the wrong side 
of sixty!’’ 44 Oh! milady, dal’s 
nutting,” replied Mademoiselle. 
44 Nutting indeed ; why this is a 
mere net to catch butterflies in. 1 * 
44 Very well, catch wbnt you like. 11 
44 Yes, catch and catch can, 11 said 
aunty ; 44 but surely my madcap 
nieces must have sent me this in 
order to laugh at me, by making 
me ridiculous : how different from 

-pmy silk or satin modest gown, with a 
turban for my hair, and a dust of 

the old Ja4y meant. 
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powder to give a grave respectable 
air.” Ha, ha, lial ha, ha, ha! (the 
door opens, and Isabella and Grace 
conie iu). 44 Mademoiselle, ban 
aur, (in indifferent Freuch) don’t 
istm to my aunt — aunty, you must 
be d rcsseil like a Christ iun .” Aunt y, 

44 well 1 think this masquerade 
affair (holding up the dress) is a 
great deal moi.e like the dress of a 
Fagan.” (Dross maker) * 4 Well, 
ma’am, dat it is, from a fine Gre- 
cian model/* (Aunt) 44 Well, but 
then what is all this in front ?” 

44 e'est lien garni?' well garnished. 

44 Yes, but 1 eannot expose my chest 
thus.” ,4 Chi sty oh! never mind; 
you open your chUt for me, and mo 
open your chist for you ; (loud ap- 
plause) but here come tome French 
gloves and silk shoes.*’ Here poor 
aunt Deborah murmured out ; 44 the 
loves are cheap ami .soft, but I 
a ve already burst three pair; and 
as for the shoes, they pinch me to 
death for five minutes, and wear 
out at the sides in an hour; they 
will only serve for a uiglit.” (Niece 
Grace.) 44 Law' aunty, a night! to 
be sure, all people of fashion wear 
out three hundred and sixty-five 
pair of shoes, and as many pair of 
gloves in a years silk stockings 
should never be washed but once, 
and a light gossamor net dress, with 
a silk slip, is abominable after two 
balls.” 44 Mercy!” ejaculated my 
aunt, 44 pray what is to become of 
my silks and satins ? My damasks 
you have long siuee disposed of for 
chair seats.” (Both nieces together.) . 
44 Why the rose-colour will cut up 
for shoes, the black will serve for a 
work-bag, the green will make 
shades for the lamp, and all the 
others will do for a bed for Napo- 
leon, the poodle; but pray look to 
your engagements: a fancy ball at 
a Lady’s, whose name we never 
knew until yesterday,— Mrs. Syden- 
ham’s 44 at home,” our county mem- 
ber’s dinner party, the Countess 
fleurv’s opening of her house, a 
stupid concert at our banker’s, and 
the opera, play, Vauxhall, and pri- 
vate theatricals to attend, all that 
in six days; then wemustmakea 
magnificent return.*’ 44 I wish it 
was a return to the country sadly/ *4 
said the aunt; 44 but all this work 
must be got through, since you have 
dragged me from the country, be- 


cause it is necessary that you should 
enter into life just as 1 am thinking 
of leaving it.” Fans plaisantez ma 
tantej' answered Grace ; 44 you are 
only just seeing the world; who 
knows but you may get a sweet- 
heart yet, ha, ha, ha.” Aunt De- 
borah smiled at the word sweetheart, 
but it was followed by a deep groan 
at the expence, just as the distant 
thunder murmurs as the sudden 
refulgence hashes through a cloud. 
Now aunty was persuaded to take 
a lesson of decar ie , and to play 
guinea points at whist, and was 
drawn upon for a balltt master to 
perfect Misses in quadrilles and 
waltzes, and to pay for chalking the 
floor for a magnificent return ; she 
was also (not likewise) prevailed 
upon to invite a hungry Lancer to 
dine daily cn fnmiiie , and to to- 
lerate a half-pay captain of infantry 
to attend her every where, and to 
laugh at her over his left shoulder. 
Pride occasionally triumphed in 
her entrG amongst high titles and 
splendid circles, and partial affec- 
tion at times repaid her for her 
vigils, and losses at play, from 
witnessing the admiration bestowed 
on her neiccs, and what she deemed 
their growing celebrity; but mo- 
ments of cool reflection would as 
often engross her mind, and destroy 
all her brief enjoyment. Languid 
and fatigued with what the giddy 
call pleasure, and fevered after a 
morning sleep, she would not un- 
frequently unload her trunks, her 
boxes, and her carriage seats, to 
sigh over a huge mountain of ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, presenting 
an account of money unprofitably 
sunk, and of articles now prohi- 
bited, as it were, by the veto of 
fashion ; here was a rich silk robe, 
the form of which was quite super- 
annuated ; there a black satin dress, 
trimmed with bugles, which had 
figured at an election ball, but 
which was now too short in the 
waist, and equally unfashionable in 
other points; another dress had 
faded; a third (a white one) had 
acquired a cream-coloured hue from 
lying by ; a fourth was too tight 
and too short, in consequence of 
aunty’s having grown a little larger 
than when it was first made fight 
enough to $ew her up in it ; a fifth 
(trimmed with sable) had been at- 
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tacked by moths; a sixth was 
spoiled by Grace’s throwing eau de 
'Cologne over it, one was country . 
made; and another was promised 
by my niece to her lady’s maid; 
laces had lost their colour, patterns 
were out of vogue; thus was all 
her former ornaments come to no- 
thing; thus, in a few weeks, was 
all the matron-like respectability of 
a worthy country gentlewoman 
brought down to the standard of 
drawing-room lumber, and con- 
founded with a legion of old fan- 
twinkling faded coquettes, who out- 
live admiration, pass by considera- 
tion and esteem, and infest the 
theatres and gaudy apartments of 
the fashionable world. Nor was 
this the worst; if her coming to 
iown was so fraught with trouble 
and vexation, her quilting it was 
still more serious and perplexing. 
Her coffers were drained from the 
ruinous expencc of six weeks in 
town; her niece Grace had run 
away with the Lancer, whose fortune 
had Jong since been spent, and 
Isabella had Just her character by 
flirting it away with a married 
man. Aunt Deborah was blamed 
for all this, laughed at in town, and 
pitied in the country. On her re- 
turn she brought down with her a 


variety of fashions, which induced 
her female neighbours to borrow 
them of her; but instead of the 
welcome and admiration which she 
anticipated, her chmitable acquaint- 
ances and her faithful waiting wo- 
man brought her back all the kind 
expressions of the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, such as “a beau- 
tiful (]Vos dc Naples indeed, and ex- 
quisitely made, but what a carica- 
ture mustuunt Deborah be in such 
a juvenile habit! Thte frock and 
slip are admirable, but what, an old 
fool must our neighbour be to ven- 
ture on wearing such a dress ! Poo* 
thing, her old noddle must be turn- 
ned ere she could have been pur- 
suaded to make herself thus ridi- 
culous.” So much for the tittle- 
tattle behind her back, the conver- 
sation in her presence was little 
less annoying ; 44 Poor Grace !” was 
an object of insulting commisera- 
tion to half her acquaintance; whilst 
her other niece was the theme of 
village scandal during a whole 
summer. One niece accompanied 
her husband to the rules of the 
King’s Bench, the other run away 
with a recruiting officer, aunt De- 
borah shut her door against every 
one, turned Methodist, and thus 
ended 44 the Journey to London." 


SERENADE. 


The sun he sail'd adown the west. 

And straight his place to fill, 

The gentle Cynthia’s silvery crest 
Rosa over the eastern hill. 

With eager feet, my love to meet, 

I sought the wonted bovv’r; 

Her soft eye smil’d a cordial greet— 

I press’d her lip — 0 nought’s so sweet 
For love as the moonlight hour ! 

Th’ astronomer may prefer the night. 

When absent is her quern ; 

When nought more bright 
Than vesper’s light . 

In the field of heav’n is seen — 

The blushing dawn, 

That melt to mom, 

May be the laborer's flow’r; 

The sun's bright hours for sant’ring meet— 

For pleasure the tell room— but nought’s so sweet 

For love ad the moonlight hour. F. F. 
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Mv Dear Cecil, 

Here I am, my boy, safely moored 
In the modern Athens, and thanks 
to this 44 golden age” of refinement 
and improvement, neither 44 accidents 
by flood or field ” have been my lot 
in journeying hither. Some hun- 
dred years back, perchance adventures 
gallant and otherwise might have 
crossed my path between London and 
Edinburgh, but now, alas, no dis- 
tressed damsels and all their conco* 
mitant et ceteras are to be met with — 
no opportunities occur for signalizing 
one’s valour against giants and knights 
oppressive, and all is 44 weary, stale, flat 
and unprofitable,” to the young lady 
or gentleman whose head is filled with 
more romance than common sense; 
while to the more rational and every 
day being, all is as it should he. 
Well, for awhile adieu to London and 
all its dear delights — “Farewell, a 
Jong farewell” to Co vent Garden; fare- 
well to the syren voice of Miss Tree — 
to the interesting simplicity and melt- 
ing pathos of Miss Kelly — to the deep 
toned Young, and the graceful Kemble 
— -Farewell to Drury Lane, farewell to 
the prince of actors fire-eyed Kean ; 
» farewell to the manliness of Macready, 
to the melodv of Braham, and to the 
simplicity of Stephens— farewell to 
the soul subduing black eye of Vcstris, 
and oh! farewell the all delightful 
Opera — its singers and its figurantes 
— Bond-street, St. James's, Pall Mall, 

• Parks, Gardens, and Squares; all hull, 
and fare ye well ! — 

But without farther prelude or 
digression, (evils at present far too 
much in vogue) let me fulfil my pro- 
mise and introduce thee, my dear bov, 
to 44 Life ” in Edinburgh— to the 
northern fashionables and northern 
manners. I am as yet but a stranger 
in the 44 land of cakes,” therefore in 
this my first epistle expect not much ; 
but ere another month be sunk in the 
abyss of eternity, with the help of the 
numerous introductory letters with 
which I 'am furnished, it shall go hard 
but I will give thee as 44 faithful, as true, 
and as particular an account ” cf the 
rnodtrn Athenians as thou couldst pos- 
sibly wish to peruse. For a descrip- 
tion of the town— city 1 should have 
said— I- refer you to a geographical 


tome ; suffice it to say, that it really is 
beautiful in the extreme both in situa- 
tion and in its general appearance, 
which is all that I can say for it ; for 
positively the new town looks more 
like a deserted place than an inha- 
bited one. Monotony and dulness 
preside undisturbed in the streets, and, 
saving Princes-street, half a dozen 
people are scarcely visible — a solitary 
carriage may ever and anon be seen 
jogging along in 44 sober sadness,” 
and with shame be it told, grass un- 
heeded grows in the carriage portion 
of the most fashionable square. The 
old town, the essence of vulgarity, 
approaches nearer in point of bustle 
and confusion to London, but oh! 
how different the bustle, how different 
the dear confusion !— The streets are 
filled with medical, law and other 
students, racing to and from the col- 
lege to their respective classes or 
lodgings, and the third and fourth 
rates of the ton who can buy their 
silks, teas, and sugars? &c. &c. con- 
siderably cheaper in this quarter of 
the town, than on ihe other side of 
the north bridge- a shabby building 
which divides the old from the new 
town. Princes-street is a sort of a 
Bond-street, but no stylish equipages 
dashing along in gay and gallant 
pride, ornamented within with beau- 
titul females rivalling each other in 
the loveliness of their persons or in 
their tasteful dresses, are to be seen; 
no Corinthians exhibiting a new 
fashioned demit t or a fiesh prad — 
.nothing in Bond-street style!—' To 
Princes-street, however, all the young 
twigs of Scottish fashion, and those 
who imagine themselves such, resort ; 
parading up and down from two 
o’clock till five, at intervals lounging at 
Montgomery’s— a fashionable pastry 
cook’s— to take their mulligatawny or 
lobster soup . The most conspicuous 
of the motley group that here assem- 
bles, are two prime favourites of the 
fair, and by them denominated the 
“sleeping beauty," and the “lady 
boy,” the first on account of his half 
closed peepers, the slightness of his 
waist# &c., and the second in conse- 
quence of his pretty lisp and feminine 
appearance— he is a pretty youth for- 
sooth— with his light curled head and 



bunch of keys dangling at his little 
fingers end. These gay Lotharios 
are often disturbed and intruded upon 
in their daily occupations by nume- 
rous flocks of interlopers in the per- 
sons of writers — (Scottish attorn ies) 
clerks, and apprentices, and young 
medical students, let loose upon the 
world sometimes with more money 
than brains, whb, instead of attending 
Professor Monro and the other heads 
of college, amuse themselves with 
exhibiting themselves to an admiring 
world, accoutred in large blue cloaks 
and long brass spurs, aping with all 
imaginary self-satisfaction the air 
mihtaire. In Edinburgh a man with 
a very small income may have the 
pleasure of cutting a tolerable con- 
spicuous figure, whereas in London 
he would be indeed but a cypher in 
the great account. 

The whips in Edinburgh are few, 
and those few miserably bad; why 
Cecil, Edinburgh cannot boast of 
more than two tandems, and the 
drivers of them most palpably prove 
themselves deficient in the use of the 
ribbons — running over an old woman 
or against coaches or carts, is thought 
nothing of, providing a regular upset 
does not take place. Not a curricle to 
be seen ; but there is an apology for 
one, drawn by a pair of little duns 
which used to play tricks and frighten 
their former master, as the story runs 
— they have now fallen into more 
knowing hands, and conduct them- 
selves accordingly. These evils and 
a host of others, are, you must allow, 
more than sufficient to give a Londoner 
a fit of ennui . and a distaste for Edin- 
burgh out-door life — to which for the 
present, along with thyself dear Hal, 
I bid adieu— Thine 

CHARLES RUPERT. 

M ‘Gregor’s Hotel, Priaces-street, 
Edinburgh, July 1, 1824. 


II. 

Dear Cecil, 

To the charge of silence I plead 
guilty, but not to the charge of neg- 
lect-no, I have not been unmindful 
of my promise, for, trust me, I have 
been studying the manners here with 
the greatest application, and I think 
that l am now tolerably well initiated 
into all the mysteries of “ life 91 in 
Edinburgh. The manners of the 


inhabitants of the 44 Modern 
Athens,” as the Scotch proudly de- 
nominate their capital, which, in 
their eyes stands unrivalled, widely 
differ from those of their brethren 
south of the Tweed,, and to tell them 
a homely truth, they are somewhat 
inferior to them in the je ne sais quoi 
of high breeding— that is to say, they 
do not possess the same ease so re- 
quisite for fashionable life — their ease 
sits uneasy on them, it is studied, stiffs 
constrained. This they will not allow,, 
and “ Heaven save the mark ! " they 
look down upon our London manners* 
with the greatest contempt, and de- 
clare us to be the disciples, sons, and 
daughters of folly and frivolity! I was 
the other evening at a large rout given 
by Mrs. of fashionable noto- 

riety, at her house (I cannot say man - 
sion, although her abode approaches 
nearer to the name than any in Edin- 
burgh) in Charlotte square— Mem^ 
I wonder that she does not use her 
influence to have the gothic-like 
grass, of which I spoke, extirpated 
from the pa vement-r Understanding 

that Mrs. was the highest of 

the high in the ton point of View, you 
may easily imagine what Scottish 
elegance beauty and fashion I pictured 
to myself, that I should there meet 
with. Bear with me, Cecil, in my 
disappointment, for disappointed most 
miserably k I was — real elegance, 
beauty and fashion scarce shone 
among the crowd — for elegance and 
fashion, stiffness and formality were 
substituted ; and for beauty — by “ the 
simplicity of Venus’ doves , 19 and her 
own lovely self I swear, I never gazed 
upon so large an assembly with so 
large a proportion of marvellously ill- 
favoured fair ones— mind ye, I don’t 
condemn in toto — no, no, there waa 

Lady M really interesting, pretty 

— there was Miss W beautiful 

though rather vain withal — besides 
two or three others of the same class, 
and five or six passablement bien , 
but taking the assemblage ‘■‘all in all,’* 
I hope ere long to “Took upon its 
like again.” The rooms— the two 
drawing rooms — were crowded to the 
doors, which is invariably the case in 
Edinburgh, where the gentry “of 
every description whatsoever ,’ 9 are 
uite as paitial to “crowded au- 
ience?,” arid speak of them with the 
same delight as Messrs. Eiliston and 
Kemble, or Messrs. Kemble and 
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El listen, (gentlemen of the sock and 
buskin are particular* about the right 
of precedence) and all other theatri- 
cal managers, not forgetting Mr, Mur- 
ray of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
Quadrilles are here the most fashion- 
able dances, but merely the first set ; 
the lancers are sometimes attempted, 
but mangled quite as dreadfully as 
were the Polish ones at Waterloo. 
The now-conteitmed country dance 
is at times introduced— but as to the 
waltz, by “holy Paul,” ihe Scotch 
regard it as a second prostitution, and 
more than amazon must that young 
Ltddy be who dares to commit so 
bold, so flagrant an act as to enter 
its giddy and voluptuous precincts. 
If by the greatest chance in the world 
such an unusual sight is to be seen, 
the ancient dames turn up the whites 
of their eyes and send forth ejacula- 
tions upon the degeneracy of the pre- 
sent age, where th eyuid Quid rctl and 
the hieland fling is nae mair 9 while 
the younger ones, envying the situa- 
tion of the giddy waltzers, declare 
that they icadna be seen in sic a 
situation for the whole wtrrld ! — ha ! 
ha! what would they say at Willis’s 
to this. — In short, fashionable life in 
London and Edinburgh differ to to 
casto ; — in the latter place stiffness and 
formality predominate too much, which 
graces I conceive to be about as 
iar distant from fashionable manners 
as the north pole is from the south. 
The principal inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh endeavour to imitate and to 
rival the style of the highest of the 
ton in London, the imitation is mise- 
rable, and the attempts at rivalry 
absurd, neither their incomes, the 
size of their houses or their manners 
admit of it The incomes of the 
Scotch gentry, in general, are very 
small, yet, notwithstanding this, a 
stranger passing the two fashionable 
months in Edinburgh would imagine 
that they possessed quantum buff. to 
squander away and to dash upon. 
However this is not the case, but 
management, the soul of economy, 
does wonders for them ; and thus by 
living a quiet suhr life nine months 
out of the twelve (during which half 
pay period they are necessitated to 
deny themselves many more things 
than they would like to admit) they 
stre enabled for the time being to 
revel in the “luscious sweets of 
plenty , 11 and soar above the rabble 


crew. ’Tls thus they manage affairs 
44 i* th* north ! ” — In Edinburgh 
scarcely ever more than two drawing 
rooms, (the front and back one) are 
thrown open for the reception of com- 
pany, which are always crowded to 
suffocation, so much so, indeed, that 
the lady of the house has no oppor- 
tunity of paying the least attention to 
a visitor, and a stranger, or one not 
universally acquainted, has generally 
the pleasure of remaining unnoticed 
and neglected the whole evening. 

Want of attention on the part of a 
host or hostess towards his or her 
guest is a breach of good breeding 
very common in Edinburgh— an in- 
vitation to a party is easily obtained, 
w hich is considered on the part of the 
donor a sufficient compliment without 
the trouble of introducing the invited 
to the company or a partner. Upon 
the slightest acquaintance invitations 
are given— so slrong is the Scottish 
Jove for crowded rooms* — By way of 
being very extraordinaire or grand, 
upon any particular occasion, bed- 
rooms , Cecil, bed-rooms are despoiled 
of their rightful furniture to accom- 
modate an extra dozen or two — the 
family take lodgings for the night, or 
sleep at a friend’s ! 

You ask my opinion of Scotch 
beauty, knowing I presume the excel- 
lence of my taste; for spite of the 
imputation of egotism or vanity, I 
flatter myself that as a connoisseur in 
every thing that relates to female 
dress and beauty, I am not surpassed 
by many. Beauty they say is a word 
not to be defined ; however in this I 
disagree; for although every man 
possesses a taste of his own, still a 
lovely woman must be a lovely 
woman all the world over. There are 
to be sure different styles of beauty — 
one man prefers the fair en bon point , 
another, the delicate and symmetrical. 

In Edinburgh, speaking collectively, 
there is certainly not (the truth must 
out) 4i fair proportion” of handsome 
or pretty women, supposing the hand- 
some to belong to the en bon point 
class, and the pretty to the delicate 
and symmetrical. An admirer of 
la beaute and' feminine loveliness 
may walk the streets a whole day, 
and not meet three that would attract 
his attention, or cause him to exclaim, 
44 By heavens ! a beautiful creature !” 
Among the Scotch ladies, red hair , 
that bitter foe to beauty, prevails too 
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much, and their waists, ancles , and 
hands are neither so delicate nor so 
small as they might be: their teeth 
they do not keep sufficiently clean — 
a crime of all crimes the most flagrant 
— for women with dirty teeth ! — 
faugh! My notions of beauty are 
such, that a woman who has even a 
clumsy ancle, a coarse hand * or arm, 
and such like appertinents, is not de- 
serving of unlimited admiration ; but 
the Scotch have, notions widely dif- 
ferent ; they merely look to the face, 
which if found tolerably handsome or 
pretty, its possessor is declared a per- 
fect beauty, talked of as such, and as 
such admired. Therefore, should fate 
ere conduct thy steps to Auld Reekie, 
(according to the vulgarians ) be not 
surprised to find its leading belles in- 
flicted with any of the above enume- 
rated misfortunes. From beauty we 
will step to that essential article which 
so much sets it off— dress. The old 
and hackneyed saying of 41 beauty 
when unadorned is adorned the most,” 
in this degenerate age is either disbe- 
lieved or wilfully disregarded. The 
ladies of Edinburgh dress^ extremely 
fne and expensively , yet notwith- 
standing their flounces and flower?, 
they are seldom or never dressed well. 
They should know that it is not merely 
the richness and gaudmess of apparel 
which constitute good dressing, but 
that it more consists in putting the 
apparel on. Here is often to be seen 
a lady dressed in the highest style of 
fashion, with the skirt of her gown 
falling away from the body, exhibit- 
ing, perhaps, a petticoat not of the 
cleanest description; however, if in 
that quarter all is comme il faut , a 
large proportion of flannel may be 
seen some two or three inches below 
its proper station, revelling in the sun- 
shine, and reposing upon stockings 
that would be infinitely improved by 
the gentle application of soap and 
water. The manners of the Scotch 
ladies cannot be pronounced quite au 
fait, for there is a degree of stiffness 
in them, rather of a repulsive nature ; 
that is to say, the same innocent and 
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fashionable affability does not exist 
between the two- sexes in Edinburgh, 
as it does in London. In a small 
party, it is considered the highest 
breach of etiquette to address a young 
lady without a previous and formal 
introduction. This may be all very 
well inti public assembly, where an 
admission is obtained by paying for 
it, but among a * 4 select few,” at a 
gentleman's house, where all are or 
ought to be on an equality, such pre- 
cise and high- wrought notions are 
ridiculous in the extreme. But of all 
the outre points of etiquette observed 
by the ladies, that of refusing to walk 
arm in arm with the gentlemen is the 
most absurd. Wilt thou credit me, 
Cecil a lady positively dare not 
accept a gentleman's arm in the 
street, under the idea of its being 
highly improper for u unmarried 
folk ” to come so closely in contact 
with each other. By heavens! ’tisthe 
rarest sight in the world to see three 
or sometimes four of these “ nice fan- 
tastic dames," flanked on each side 
by a gentleman, endeavouring to keep 
at a respectful distance, whilst mighty 
Boreas (who in Edinburgh, from the 
unceasing hurricanes, I suspect holds 
his court) takes delight in preventing ; 
for he so occupies the ladies in guard- 
ing against too great an exposure of 
the ancle, or in keeping their bonnets 
on their heads, that it is almost im- 
possible for them to keep a straight 
course, and consequently they are con- 
tinually pushing and bouncing against 
each other, in such a manner as to 
call into play the risible faculties of a 
passer by. Well, Cecil, adieu, thou 
shalt have more anon. — By the way, 
just received a card for the Bachelor’s 
Ball, a grand let off that is to be given 
by the prime bloods of Edina— Lord 
Castlereagh at the head of it. Thou 
shalt hear of it in my next. The 
Theatre, &c. &c. shall not be forgot- 
ten. Adieu, encore. Thine, 

Charles Rupert. 

Maegregor’s Hotel, Princes Street, 

El in burgh, Aug, 3d. 1824. 
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Pity . 

PITY. 


O tufa Ihee, my soul, from the maiden unbending. 

In her face and her form though the graces may vie, 
With whom, at woe’s tale, pity’s tear-drop descending. 
Ne’er soften'd the'brilliance that darts from her eye. 


Tho’ she boast all the charms that her sons e’er enchanted. 
Or liv’d in the young poet’s fanciful lay, 

All for which a warm imagination e’er panted. 

My soul, from her blandishments turn thee away ! 


O turn to the maid, though less dazzling her beauty. 
Whose soul finely sensitive, melts at each woe ; 
Deems the soft sigh’ that swells in her bosom a duty. 
Nor dreams but all hearts, at the like, would feel so. 


Who turns not when grief, her petition preferring. 
Craves aid, to light gaieties coldly away ; 
Butsocthes with moist eye the sad soul of the erring. 
And bids the lorn heart of affliction be gay. 


In whose soul sweet compassion a chaste delight raises. 
Yet knows not th 1 high value such feelings acquire ; 
But stealing abashed from the sound of its praises. 
Believes not the worth all beside so admire. 


To such who the maid would prefer who possesses. 

No mind or no heart her young charms to adorn ; 
Whom with feelings impassioned the man who addresses. 
Is answered inanely, or smil’d at in. scorn. 


Or e’en tho’ her mind, ample, stor’d, and aspiring. 

Be all e’en the sanguinest Wish could desire. 

Yet wanting that virtue so sweetly retiring, 

Which shuns where the crowd can extol and admire. 


And from the gay vortex of pleasure repairing. 

To weep with where happiness was but a dream ; 

The woes of the wretched, or soothing or sharing— 

Lose her charms bright effulgence their loveliest beam. 


Then pay not, my warm' soul, thine ardent devotions 
To her whose eyes, brilliant, though moistenless roll ; 
But seek thou the maid, pity’s tend’rest emotions 
That melts on her eye lash, and glows in her soul. 


Bedeck’d with gay hues, brightest tints richly blending, 
’Bove the parterre the tulip seems proudly to tower — 
i* th’ wild blooms the primrose, meek, pale, unpretending, 
Bat which, oh, say which, is the loveliest flower ? 


F.F. 
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LADY BARBARA. 

Lady Barbara wasthe only hope and after advising Mist to threaten 

and sole representative of a noble fa- - par that she would hang herself in her 
roily, the stock of which had dwindled garters if thwarted in her choice, the 

down to a solitary branch — the Earl hard bargain .was struck, and the 

of Dorincourt. The death of uncles, father wept at the nuptial ceremony, 

aunts, and an elder brother, had con- not at the giving away of his daugn- 

centmted an immense property in bis ter, but at the parting with what had 

!ordship 9 a possession ; out immeasur- cost him such excessive labour, and 

able vanity, and a love of play, ab- so much arduous roguery, — the fruits 

sorbed all his inclinations and of executions, seizures, and distress, — 

thoughts, so that no accession of ter- of cent, percent, loans and unredeemed 
ritorial or funded wealth could sup- pledges. The Countess set out in life 
port this double passion, which swept by shutting her door on all her old 
all before it. A great part of his ex- friends, playmates, and neighbours, 
pectancies were anticipated by post and pa was kicked down stairs by 
obits, his large fortune, in ready my Lord, in the first *year, for refusing 

money, bonds, securities, &c. was to lend him five thousand pounds to 

melted like snow before the sun, pay a debt of honour, all the rest of 

and transferred to half-a-dozen sue- the property, except her ladyship’s 

cessive and successful mistresses, and pin-money, being spent in repairing 
to the keepers of gaming-tables. Dorincourt Castle, in redeeming the 

His disposable estates were first mort- family plate and jewels, in an annuity 

gaged and next sold, and the entailed to Mademoiselle Victorine, and in six 
ones were annuitized and burdened up weeks at Paris, where his Lordship 

to more than the value of his life in- and his crony Sir Francis Flutter 

terest. It now became absolutely ne- played the parts of married bachelors, 

cessary to create an heir of entail. In the first twelvemonth Lady Barbara 

and for that purpose to form a rich made her appearance on the stage of 

alliance. My Lord being a very life, and so disappointed was Lord 

handsome man, the tiling seemed Dorincourt at her sex, that he- never 
easy enough ; but he was not able to could be prevailed upon to shew her 

find a partner suitable in rank and the least kindness. Shortly after her 

beauty, with any thing like what birth, the fond husband importuned 

would furnish enough to repair his his deary to join him in raising an 

family mansion, and to keep up his annuity of four hundred per annum 
establishment. He therefore surren- out of her pin-money, which was one 
dered hi3 pretensions to birth and thousand a-year ; and on her resist- 
personal attractions, and only adhered ing his importunities, lie separated 
to the obtaining the mammon of un- from her, leaving her the town house; 
righteousness, and accordingly set his and going into furnished lodgings 
attorney on the scent for some rich himself. Dorincourt Castle was let ' 
man’s only daughter, ready to be sold ready furnished ; all the timber that 
for the title of Countess. Mr. Latitat could be cut was brought to mar* 
having bargained for three per cent, ket, and a sum of money obtained 
commission money out of her mar- from the next heir. Lord D.’s cousin 
riage portion, the happy bride was at to induce the latter to do no further 
last found— a broker’s daughter, with injury to the estate, and to avoid the 
one hundred thousand pounds ready expence, uncertainty, and delays of 
cash, three thousand of which was law ; these remaining resources/ and 
devoted to the faithful agent. Mr. a place under government, were my 
Lumbun, her close-fisted father, stuck Lord’s only means, and supported 
out three weeks for half the sum to be him until fifty, when the gout finished 
payable at his demise, but the Lord his career. 

and the lawyer were as tenacious \ Lady Barbara bad now attained 


• In a few years after, be died a bankrupt, never having recovered the at- 
eriflee made to ambition. 

' A\ Mn August, 1824. u 
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the age ofteixteen, hut her growth was 
not proportioned to her years ; nature 
had stinted her in stature and propor- 
tion^ and had placed an onus on one 
shoulder, which might have produced 
a better effect, if fairly- divided, in 
decking out the front of her bust. 
Every effort of back-boards and the 
pillory, of laying flat for hours on the 
flooi, of drilling by a sergeant, and of 
riding the wrong side of a horse, could 
not equalize her shoulders. At six- 
teen the tai?k was given up, and she 
presented to society a pretty delicate 
face, resembling her late father, but 
had all the mean, puny, ill-turned 
limbs, proceeding from the broker 
cross in the breed, together with large 
hands and feet, which no creams or 
cosmetics, no pinchings of gloves or 
crippling of shoes could alter. She 
therefore' never quitted her gloves night 
or day, and wore very long drapery 
in the petticoat line; a bosom of the 
hue and delicacy of the lily, was very 
liberally displayed, but it was over- 
looked by the promontory in its rear, 
which with a rich cashmere on it, 
seemed as if her ladyship was carrying 
a bale of goods for grandpapa, or a 
pack for the best bidder. As papa 
and mamma lived together, (as is vul- 
garly said) like dog and cat; fair 
Barbara exhibited, in her infantine 
years, the arch playfulness of a kitten, 
but as her talents and talon* grew, she 
added thereto the point, the michie- 
vousness, and the lancour of the larger 
animal; narrowed in pecuniary weight, 
she trusted to her attractions, and 
chose that of wit and satire, which 
never make friends. Having turned 
her back upon herself, (as a late noble 
Marquis would have said) she turned 
her back on meek-eyed charity, and 
soon took to cutting up all her ac- 
quaintance. In her eighteenth spring, 
she mistook the kind attentions of an 
amiable youth for a tender passion ; 
but on discovering that benevolence 
and compassion, ready to lean to 
the weak, the timid, the unprotected, 
and deformed, furnished the motives 
for his delicate devotion to her, she 
became almost infuriated with despair, 
and gave herself up to the woik of 
•criticism, exercised on all around her. 

' Her lady mother had long been an 
. object of ridicule to her ; the subject 
now became insipid ; so she set about 
Btpdying the defects and tricks (we all 
have some) of every person who had 


the misfortune to be known to her, 
and die had a nick -name for every one 
who visited Lady Dorincourt and her- 
self, ahd for every one with whom she 
met in the different societies to which 
her rank introduced her. There were 
Lady Bobtail, Lady Anodyne, Miss 
Flounce, Miss Fidget, Mrs. Shuffle, Mrs. 
Splutter, and Mrs. Hotcoiklcs; Lord 
Puffendotf, Lord Broom, Mr. Angles, 
Mr.Nosetorment,Mr.Flv flag, Mr. Wire- 
work, Captain Stmt, Captain Throttle, 
and Cornet Stare, with a variety of 
other appellations too tedious to men- 
tion. To the defects or bad habits of 
the body she added the mimicry of 
those of conversation, tautology, cant 
words, expletives, vulgarisms, affecta- 
tions, the never-ending “truly” of 
one, the worn out “ to be sure ” of 
another, the hackniecl “ and all that 
soit of thing” of a third, the non- 
sensical “ et cetera” of a fourth, the 
auxiliary concluding “ ah ” of a fifth, 
the vexing, out-of-place “ no ?” by 
way of interrogation, of another, and 
the something between an unmeaning 
smile and a smothered word at intro- 
duction. 

Lady Bobta ; l was a knighted alder- 
man’s lady, who made short, quick 
curtsies, and who bustled about, swing- 
ing her train and back ornaqients 
something like the active tail of a 
duck; thus Lady Barbara described 
and mocked her. Lady Anodyne 
was an Irish Countess, who in spite of 
high education and travelling, retained 
a httle of the Hibernian slippers, and 
talked so low, and moved so gently, 
that Lady Barbara protested she tired 
her out and set. her to sleep. Miss 
Flounce flounced and pouted, tossed 
her head like the leader of a waggon- 
team, and bridled up proudly on all 
occasions. Mrs. Shuffle justified the 
name, by her manner of walking, and 
by an impatient locomotive habit, 
which made her shift incessantly Irom 
room to room, and from one place to 
another. Miss Fidget considered that 
it gave het* a lively girlish air to fidget 
about upon her chair, to make a kind 
of frisking motion of the body, accom- 
panied by a tapping of her fan on the 
palm of her hand, whilst standing up 
and talking to a beau. This was 
sometimes accompanied by “Non- 
sense ! Come, cpmc, have done with 
your compliments, stuff, fiddle faddle,” 
&c. Sometim edit’ was added to nibbling 
her lips, which -were very prettily 
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formed, end of a coral hue, and ac- 
companied by placing her fan at the 
corner of her eye, as it to rub the skin , 
the manoeuvre was always completed 
by an arch smde. To do away with 
all these u ould-be graces, Lady Bar- 
bara called her an odious* creature, 
who seemed to be ni the torments 
arising trom a flea concealed in some 
put ot her wearing apparel* Mrs. 
Splutter, according to her cntic, was 
almost umnttllu il>U , from the lapidity 
of her speech, which was accompanied 
by something like une petite plaie 
fine — a quick showtr of small rain, 
so that, to use Lady Baibara’s words, 
her expressions wue twtfand vaim, 
Mrs. Hotcoi klcs h ped, and had a fur- 
ther impediment m hei speech, as it 
she had hot cockles in her mouth, 
which she feared to swallow, and 
dated not get nd of otherwise. Lady 
Barbaia good-naturedly remarked, 
thit Mrs. ■ ■ — had so much dif- 
ficulty in speaking, that she could 
have wished the tiling to be mpomhlt . 
Lord Puffendorf was a peer, always in 
a hurry, and out ot breath, — paifly 
induced by bad habit, and partly 
arising fiom corpulence. Lord Broom 
obtained that name iiom being very 
tall and thm, and from having an im- 
mense bunch ot hair on his forehead, 
which, ever and anon, he combed 
with h s finger*. Mr. Angles was a 
const in t subject of mimicij , laughter, 
and unit ition to her. She diew him, 
she countufubd him, she followed 
him, she got him into attitudes, and 
luld him up fur the amusement of hei 
uicle. iluc sht hid him stindmg 
m three tuuides, a thumb and finger 
applied to tilt two front buttons of 
his pantaloons, and his ^lender legs 
exit nded triaiiLiihrly ; hire, taking a 
gldbs ot wine, all triangles togetliu ; 
in another pi ice, bowing, and offer- 
ing his hand to a partner; here, sc tted 
at his cast on an Ottoman, “ho- 
ver,” added she, 16 had any man o 


many bad potnts About him.” Mr. 
Nosetorment was a gentleman who 
h id a tnck of *smfting apd of rubbing 
his no e, which produced a ridiculous 
appearance, but which might often 
have passed oil unpetceived, but for 
the detection which Lady Barbara’s 
piercing eye produced. Mr. Flyflag 
had a 1 ad h ibit ot taking snuff and of 
extending Ins handkerchief (that 
“ flag ot abomination,” as Loid 
Chesterfield called it) too widely. 
Mr. Wire work. Lady Barbara sad, 
moved as it he was connected together 
with wires, and put her m mind of a 
scaramouch. Crptam Strut actel up 
to his nom dr guerre, as did Cornet 
Stare, who was called by liu Lady- 
ship the Vacant Cornett y , and Cap- 
tain Throttii was continually emug- 
ing his neck tiom the bondage of his 
cravat, inserting his fingcis betwixt 
his windpipe and the well-tied knot 
which compressed it, and twisting his 
chin about to the light and to the left. 
To conclude, Lady Barbarous (for she 
had no meicy) hid discovered that 
all her aiquinitances looked so, that 
it might be thought “ that one ot 
Nature s journeymen had made them, 
and not made them w 11, they imitated* 
nature so abornm ibly . 1 

Such is Lady B ub ira, now growing 
old. Let maiden ladies tike warning 
by her eximplc; let those who have 
bad tricks and habits cither correct 
them, oi shun her romp my — the 
fiM would be the sift-st u d most use- 
ful to themselves, and render them 
pleasanter m sociely , for although 
wc aie, in genual, uot aware ot our 
own bad lnbits, ytl we easily per- 
ceive them in otheis, ind it is incon- 
ceivable tli it so many persons, other- 
whe WLll-bied, should peisist in these 
venial sins against good breeding, 
which we see everyday, in all ages 
and conditions, many of which are 
really too gros> or siliy to icn ler thuu 
w oi thy of notice. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A GENERAL IRON-RAIL- WAY,* 


OB 

LAND STEAM-CONVEYANCE, 

To stipe jsedc the necessity of Horses m all Public Vehicles, 


Soon shall thy arm unconquer’d steam 1 afar 
Drag the slaw barge, or drive the rapid car ; 

Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 

Tht fl>mg chariots through the fields ol uir Darwi n 


u It his been remarked, that Railways have hitherto been confi k d almost exclu- 
sivity to coal works and other mines, and that inventions whose or h retommenda- 
lions are simplicity and t st fulness are often s lffeied to lie long in a state ot public 
neglect, whilst others, of no real utility, being pertinaciously blazoned iortb by inter- 
ested or blinded partizans, are readily adopted Refs’ Cyclopedia 


Sib — biom the particular attention 
which the government and the public 
aic now bestowing upon steam navi* 
gition, it follows, of course, that a 
similar conveyance by land, with its 
numerous, hut yet unforeseen advan- 
tages must also command general no- 
tice, if we may judge by comparison 
how much gieater interest it w ould 
yield the community in every re- 
spect 


At the first view of such a plan in- 
dividuals are disposed to ridicule it as 
chimerical, this is indeed, the lot of 
all new schemes , but let it be remem- 
bered that it is the peculiar privilege 
of the ignorant to ridicule what they 
do not undex stand. The lighting of 
towns with gas was no doubt ridiculed 
by thousands who noio hold shares, 
and nightly enjoy fhe benefit ol that 
luminous project* It public attention 


* Although it is only of late years tint steam has been extensively upplied to the 
propelling ot vessels on wnVr, yet a knowledge ot iu capabilities for this purpose is 
of old dale Asiurback as the 2 let of December, 17H0, Mr Jonathan Hulls took 
out a patent for “ A new invented machine tor carry mg vessels or ships out ol, er into, 
any harbour, port, or river, against w ind and tide, or in a calm and in the Inflow- 
ing ytur Le published a pamphlet at London, whieh is now extremely rare, detailing 
at length the n lime ol Ins invention In the introduction to bis pamphlet JUr H pro 
phtlieally n m ii ks, “ There is one great hard hip ins too commonly upon tho e wno 
propose lo dv nut some new, though useful scheme for the public benefit, the world 
aboundin 0 more in rush censun lb m in u cind'd and unprejudiced estimation of thn„s, 
if a per«(ii does not answer thur expectation in every respect, instead ol luendly 
treatmi nt lei H ond intentions, he too irequeotly meets with ridicule and contempt ” 
We are willing 4 o think Ihit there is less of this ungenerous filling to be met with 
now-a-davs tL m 1c rmerly, and yet evrn at the present time, bow m tuv are the piojects 
of genius for the benefit of mankind, which lie thrown aside, neglected and contemned 9 
How can we be certain th it our children s cinldien may not have as much cause to 
wonder ot the stupidity of their ^raudsires in not adopting some palpable improve- 
ments reve t’cd to them, as we have to wonder at the stupidity of ours m leaving un- 
tried so 1 m an invention as the steam-boat, when once proposed to them m a man- 
ner so cleat and sulislactoiy as we shall find it was done by Mr Hulls ’ Mr H , it will 
be seen, limited his views of the usefulness of the ste im-boat to towing vessels or ships 
out of, or inlo any harbour, port, or river, at all times and in all weathers, but it is 
needless lus j u< \ vastly important its udoption even to that ex tent would have been 
Let one illustration suffice. Had the e isi and celerity with which the largest vessels 
may thus be carried out of, or into the mpst inland havens, been fully known twenty 
years ago, the inconvt n i< rue ittendmg the Medway, as H station for our North ben 
fleet would neicr hut been iclt, and those new works si Sbeerness, which have cost 
upwards of a million of money, wc uld probably never have been erected ” 

Mechanics' Mag, No, 7, Oct, 11, 182d 
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could be routed, in order to examine, 
impartially, into the present -policy of 
our inland conveyance, every indi- 
vidual 'would soon be persuaded of 
the absolute necessity of an entirely 
new system of national intercourse. 
There is no branch of political eco- 
nomy which is so imperatively de- 
mands particular attention in every 
district, and none so worthy of na- 
tional support, as the facility of com- 
munication from town to town 
throughout the united kingdom, yet, 
from the very general nature of this 
improvement, few persons seem sen- 
sible of its importance to individuals. 
This is proved by perseverance in a 
system where want of skill in the di- 
rection of all our roads, their accu- 
mulating debt, and, generally, bad 
condition, are the only characteristic 
features. 

The practical economy of steam- 
power is, however, already so fully 
proved, by its universal adoption in 
our mining districts, in our manufac- 
tories, and on board our packets, as to 
afford demonstrative evidence of the 
numerous advantages which might 
daily be derived from its general ap- 
plication to our inland conveyance. 

The national importance of this 
improvement cannot fail, in process 
of time, to attract universal attention, 
both at home and abroad, the great 
facility and economy m our daily 
communication by steam-packets af- 
ford the most perfect illustration of 
this scheme; but however excellent 
the present system of steam-packets 
may appear, the superiority of land 
steam conveyance will be still more 
appaient, as it unites, in a tenfold 
degree, every advantage which steam 
packets, canals, coasting-traders, and 
turnpike roads now yield. 

The expencc attending these four 
diffeient modes of conveyance, com- 
pared with that of a general iron rail- 
way, must eventually rouse astonish- 
ment in every thoughtful mind, how 
our engineers can still waste their 
time and the public money in delu- 
sive canal speculations, and on the 
present miserable system of roads ! — 
Why may not the same facility and 
dispatch De given on land as we now 
find in daily practice by steam- 
packets? Let our. engineers answer 
this simple question. By a direct 
communication of land steam-con- 
veyance throughout the interior of 


the united kingdom, and the present 
facility of crossing the channels by 
steam-packets, we may confidently 
promise ourselves the certainty of thus 
performing the whole cbnveyance, or 
transport of goods and persons, by 
the sole power of steam both by land 
and water. 

By the establishment of a General 
Iron Kail-way, in a direct line, the 
distance between the capital and the 
manufacturing districts, and the prin- 
cipal cities, might be reduced one 
quarter, and in many cases one-third, 
instead of the ridiculously winding 
course the stage and mail coaches now 
daily run. This remark is still more 
applicable to canals, where distance 
between the capital and all places of 
commercial importance is egregiously 
lengthened by the most extraordi- 
narily serpentine direction of almost 
all our canals. 

The permanent prosperity which 
would arise to commerce from this 
rapid communication, would soon be 
felt m every corner of the united king- 
dom ; the mails from London to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Leeds, might 
be conveyed within the space of twelve 
hours, and those to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh within twenty-four; the 
ordinary stage-coaches, caravans, and 
vehicles, for the conveyance of every 
description of merchandize, might also 
be transported on the same improved 
and economical principle. 

As this alteration m the convey- 
ance of vehicles by land will tend to 
improve all commercial connexions, 
by the approximation of the various 
branches of commerce and manufac- 
tiues with their source, so in like 
manner would the domestic conveni- 
ence of individuals residing in the 
vicinity of Londou be much improv- 
ed, the immense population, spread 
around this great city, going to and 
fro every day by the numerous stages, 
might be conveyed with greater per- 
sonal accommodation and safety in 
one-half the time, and at one-half the 
expence now incurred; the circum- 
jacent country is particularly well 
adapted for a rail-way in every re- 
spect, therefore 1 should have thought 
it is likely for the plan to have com- 
menced at the capital, as soon as at 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool; between these three places a 
railway is about to be laid down for 
the general introduction of land 
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steam conveyance, and I hope that 
thcf citizens or London will be zealous 
in promoting an object so highly be- 
, neficial to themselves as well as to 
the whole country; if a public raei t- 
ing were convened by the wealthy 
merchants and capitalists of the me- 
tropolis, in order to canvass the rela- 
tive properties of this scheme, the ex- 
ample would soon be followed in all 
parts of the kingdom, (for it is only 
through the most candid and most 
impartial examination into the ef- 
fects likely to result from the adop- 
tion of this measure , that its vast 
importance to the nation , as well as 
to individuals , can be properly known 
and widersfood \) and the many mil- 
lions now annually squandered away 
in purchasing and feeding unneces- 
sary horses, might bo divided by the 
holders of shares in a General Iron , 
Railway Company, and in the numer- 
ous Branch Companies which would 
be established throughout the united 
kingdom. 

Had a railway been laid doMn in- 
stead of the Regent’s Canals, the pub- 
lic in general, and the merchants, 
would soon have acknowledged its 
superiority, and the proprietors would 
not have had to repent of their sub- 
scriptions. London, most paiticularly, 
requires a new system of communi- 
cation with the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing districts, the commerce 
of London must decline in conse- 
quence of the tedious delay and heavy 
expence which attend the exposition 
or importation of merchandize here 
compared w'ilh tin* north, and in order 
to enable the ncbopolis to heid its 
wonted rank, a» the chief < onmieicial 
city, it must can fully watch, and 
patronize in the south, every im- 
provement of the northern polls, 
which are progressively gaining 
strength, and rendering theuwelves 
independent of the capital. In every 
view of the subject, the city of London 
would reap the greatest benefit fi ora 
this project; tk; East and West India 
merchants, indeed all nieichants of 
London, mighl negotiate in the popu- 
lous towns and villages of the north 
on the same terms as those resident 
there. 

The inhabitants of London might 
be regularly supplied with coal, from 
the inland collieries as wdl from 
Newcastle , and Shields, on reasonable 
teims, instead of the intolerable price 


they now pay ; the (many disad- 
vantage# attending the coal trade in 
London Are sufficiently apparent in 
the ex pence of vessels, seamen's wages, 
protracted voyages, insurance, ton- 
nage dues, light dues, lighterage, &c. 
and it should also be remembered, 
that vessels in this trade, generally, 1 
believe, return from London in bal- 
last, whereas coal-waggons coming to 
London on railways might be certain 
of lading, on return, to all the popu- 
lous districts through which they 
would pass. One gang of coal-wag- 
gons, carrying the lull freight of a 
vessel, might be forwarded from 
Newcastle to London in three days, 
by the simple expence of one steam- 
engine; but the manifold benefits 
which this measure would throw open 
to the general commerce of London, 
and throughout the interior of the 
united kingdom, can only be justly 
appreciated when they become uni- 
versally known and understood. 

It remains only to know the exact 
amount of capital required for a rail- 
way, in order to shew the feasibility 
of this scheme, and on this beach if we 
reckon each single rail-way at two 
thousand pounds per mile, and allow 
two rail-ways ior vehicles going down, 
and two rail- ways for tho>e returning, 
the whole sum, per mile, will be eight 
thousand pounds; however, to guard 
against contingent expenees, let the 
sum be stated at twelve thousand 
pounds per mile, and this I think the 
most experienced enginceis and sur- 
veyors will allow tube the utmost ex- 
tent ; the distance between New ca- tie 
and London, in a direct line, will be 
about two hundred miles, which, at 
twelve thousand pounds per mile cost 
of the rail -way, will amount to two 
million four hundred thousand pounds 
capital stock, 

lakin«i, for acalculation, the num- 
ber of chaldrons of coals annually 
consumed in London to amount to 
two million, and reckoning the toll 
to be levied upon each chaldron per 
rail-way at five shillings, for the 
whole distance from Newcastle to 
London, this branch of commerce 
alone w ould yield a revenue of fh r e 
hundred thousand pounds to thepro- 
prietors of the rail-way, without tak- 
ing into account thfe numerous daily 
vehicles of every description for the 
conveyance of persons, and of roer- 
dianduze of every kind, all which 
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might contribute a three-fold toll to 
what is now paid on turnpike roads, 
and still convey goods and persons at 
one-half the present chaige, and in 
one-hall the time. 

'Ihe experience already had of our 
canal conveyance cannot fail to con- 
vince every impartial reader, after due 
observation, that the heavy expencc 
attending the construction and repair 
of canal boats, with all their multifa- 
rious tackle, men’s wages, horses and 
their keep, must lender the transport 
much dcaiti than by an improved 
rail-way, whch so peculiarly com- 
bines both economy ot time and 
ot labour , the lew hands icquired to 
superintend a gang of waggons on the 
rail-way, compared with those em- 
ployed m the convtyanc c ot the same 
lrught by a canal, can only excite 
the astonishment of every one, how 
our engmeeis should have so particu- 
laily directed their attention to tin* 
latter system m prtfeience to the for- 
mer. For further information on this 
subject, I beg to refer your readers to 
my “ Observations on a General Iron 
Rail-way,” containing pi \tes and m ips 
illustntive of this plm, published by 
Messrs Baldwin, Craduck and Joy, 
London. 

Every day s experience serves, more 
and more, to convince me that no 
conveyance which themo^t improved 
canal, or public road, now aflords, t in 
be compiled with this simple mode 
of conveyance, the applicition of 
mechanical power on improved rail- 
ways. Indeed, as wasteful expendi- 
tui and want of skill arc tht only 
clnr u tenstic featuus of canils and 
turnpike loads so aie the opposite 
extremes of economy and skill com- 
bined, alike descriptive of the lail- 
way. 

Shun carriages, on the plan now 
pioposcd, would answer eveiy pur- 
pose lequired by the mteicourse of 
the country, and dearly prove that 
the vast cxpcncts now incuricd by the 
employment of horses, A*e totally 
unnecesstiy, it will scarcely be 
credited that a stock of 100,000 horses 
renewed evtry four years, will cost 
their keep and interest of capital in- 
cluded, in the course of twelve years, 
no less than thuty-four million seven 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The great saving which might be 
effected by the employment of steam 
power, will be obvious to every one 


when it is mentioned* (bat one steam- 
engine would, on an improved rail- 
way, draw from London to Edin- 
burgh, three stage-coaches ,(each car- 
lying twice the luggage and number 
of passengers of ordinary coaches) 
m thirty hours, which now require 
three hundied horses, and at least 
fifty hours time for the performance of 
the journey. 

Whatever attempts may be made to 
bring steam-cairiages, or other me- 
chanical vehicles into use on the oidi- 
nary turnpike roads, few of the nu- 
merous obstacles and inconveniences 
which present themselves against 
their introduction, need but be stated 
to convince every one of the impro- 
priety of such a measure , thebe new 
steam-carriages on descending the 
steep hills of our ordinary turnpike 
loads, would, on the slightest accident 
happening to the machinery, be 
dashed to pieces; the small weight 
diawn by one steam-engine, as well 
as the dilatory rate of speed, compared 
•with what the same engint might 
iff nt on an wiproicd rail-way, is of 
itself sufficient, to shew the folly of the 
attempt. 1 heie is also another objec- 
tion which cannot escape any person’s 
obseiv ation, namely, that no steam-en- 
gine could be sutterel on the common 
turnpike 10 id without endangering 
the lives of luchviduils, as no horse, 
[ enu illy speaking, would pass these 
luuhc machine'*, therefore, it must 
be evident, the onlv likely way of suc- 
cess is so to form oui road, that it may 
beadipted foi the peculiar construc- 
tion of steam nnciimery, by a per- 
il ctl> even and solid surface, so as to 
acctUialt the spud of carriages 
with a lew propelling power , and 
comequtnthj , diminish tht expence 
of ( onityancc . lo give the neces- 
sat y tiu our igc ment to the rapid im- 
provements ot mechanical power, the 
common turnpike roads should* be left 
as they now are, without any further 
waste of public money in delusive 
schemes, and a perfectly new system 
of cot vevance begun, more con- 
sonant with the spirit of the times, 
and better adapted for the immense 
mteicourse ana increasing traffic of 
this great commercial nation. 

I remain. Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 
THOMAS GRAY* 

Nottingham, Id. August, 1824. 
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THE LASS O’ BANCHORIE. 

A UALLAO. 


Thf heather bell it bloonut fair, 

And featly waved a boon the Dee; 

The heather bell sh ill bloom nac malr — 

Its sweets aie wallowit on the lea. 

My am true luve was w msome and gay. 

And bonme and sheen as the sun at noon 
true luve will nae mare be sae — 

1 tic lang grass whistles her corse aboon. 

Anohone’s fairest flower is gaen * 

She sleeps beneath \on willow tree : 

And slumber wi’ her, ilka ane. 

The joys whilk budded ance for me. 

Nae man wi' canty heait I ride 
The nun, the glen, and the braid heath ower. 

And blithely piove what iaedaur bide — 

The welcome keen o’ a Scot’s daymen 

The sparkling e’e tint my wi lcome sang. 

The heart sat couthie she pre^t me tee. 

The tonguf that sae sweetly my stay ca’d lang— . 
O they slumber beneath the w lllow tree. 

The hand that softly smoothed my bree. 

The pouting lip th it a kiss wad hae. 

The looks sae fond that were a’ to me— 

Nae man shall sweetly my toils repay. 

My claymore I unbelt, and my basnet unbrace. 
And a the gloms o war forswear; 

I sought my reward in my Marian s face— 

It yitlds it not now , and 1 seek t nae mair. 

Below, my Marian,— hush thee, my m uden — 
Saft and swf ct may thy slmnbtr» be 1 

I the’ e’en come hxthti, with fiesh flowers laden. 
And strew them under the \\ illow%ee. 
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In our last number we, for the first 
time, made an allusion to the M New 
Luropean Magazine,” with which we 
were represented to have been en- 
gaged in a literary warfare, by Black- 
wood's Magazine ; a magazine which 
seems to have, from its very com- 
mencement, taken it for granted, that 
truth is too senous and heavy- paced 
for the any, light-footed leaders of 
magazines. In vindication of our- 
selves we deemed it our duty to re- 
move any impression which might 
result from the very circumstance of 
having it supposed that we stooped 
to notice, or even to recognize so dull, 
unmeaning, and so stupid a production. 
That it was what wc thin and now 
dcvciibe it to be, is confirmed by its 
sudden expiration last month, and 
this very expiration pioves that we 
were better judges of literary ment 
than the mighty Christopher who 
gave it the advantage over us. It is 
curious, however, ho should tell 
his readers, that we were at war with 
the Tsew European, which was a 
downright untiuth, and conceal 
from them the hostilities which we 
had commenced against himself. It 
is with Blackwoods Magizme we 
were in wai, not with the 64 New 
European but we must confess we 
wtre not prompted to take arms 
against it because we thought its 
editor a more noble adversary, or 
placed him higher in the scale ot in- 
tellect, but because we knew that the 
public had taken some kind of whim 
or other to give the work w Inch he 
conducts a wider circulation, and 
therefore a greater opportunity of 
levelling all the bamers that separate 
sense trom nonsense, wit fiom nbal- 
diy, taste from pedantiy, and genius 
from dulness. The puissant Chris- 
topher, however, thought it wiser to 
conceal from the world that we proved 
him a blockhtad than by giving it pub- 
licity, acknowledge tt at he Was 
c ailed upon to engage in a contest to 
which he knew himself unequal We 
have this month taken a peep into 
the precious scraps of nonsense he 
publislud in his last number, and we 
find that 

The creature's at fcfs dirty work again, 

E. ST. August , 1824. * 


bespattering genius of the highest 
order, and atfectmg a knowledge of 
the history and gncvances of a coun- 
try of which he knows literally 
nothing. 

It appears that some Cork farmer, 
or rathei some Orange polemic, has 
attacked Captain Rock, m a woik 
entitled “ Captain Hock Detected.” 
This work we hive not si en, though 
c ommg from a pen which, if we cre- 
dit Blackwood’s Maga/me, is second to 
none 44 since the death ot Ins illus- 
trious countryman, Burki. T rom the 
extracts, ho wevu, nude horn it m 
Blackwood’s, wc cm t lolly pirccive 
what manner of production it is, the 
spirit with which it was written, and 
the pretended philo ophic genius ot 
its author. Buike sajs somcwheie 
that the promulgition ot truth can m 
no lnstmce be wrong; but this il- 
lustrious farmer, who equals him, 
seems to think, that truth should be 
always conceal*, d, and come ils ltac- 
coidingly; and for doing so, Black- 
wood tells us that he is surpassed by 
no writer since the days of Buike. 

Treating o l the sources where the 
grievance, o' I hnd originated, and 
of the rebellion among the the 
author of “Captun Rock Detected,” 
observes that 4 the Union followed 
the Rebellion. JSo mea«uie could be 
more necessary in evuy point ot view. 
We ccitunly shill not stop to dis- 
cuss the policy or the impolicy of 
such a measure now, with such a 
reasioner as Mi Thomas Moore, the 
biographer of C apt. Rock. It is open 
to the same obloquy as the union 
to Scotland formerly was, and from 
the same class of people. Local im- 
portance was alfionud — day dreams 
of imptnal independence marred for 
ever. Is it wonderful that a people, 
whose arena in political discussion, 
ih hich was at the same time the pass- 
port to political importance, was taken 
away, should ktl sore at the dissolu- 
tion of the lush parliament, that 
most intolerable of nuisances? Is it 
wonderful that the canaille, full of the 
recollection ot the misty grandeur, 
cist over the aboriginal savages, who 
held their sceptres by lying chro- 
mcleis, and also taught by the suc- 
cessors of tlie said chronicleis to look 
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forward in abounding hope to the 
day when the total separation of the 
insular governments should restore not 
only the natural splendour, but the 
cherished faith of her *• millions,” 
should look with jealousy or indig- 
nation on a measure which put a 
final extinguisher on such hopes? 
Nor shall we omit, in forming a ca- 
talogue of the reasons which con- 
tinue the sorrow for the Union through 
Ireland, the # patriotic exertions of 
such eminent arid respectable cha- 
racters as the poet of the 'Fudge Fa- 
mily,’ and the Novelist of the * Wild 
Irish Girl/ to pass by some score less 
noted, though not less active, poison- 
ers of the public mind.” 

Here we are told that “ no measure 
could be more necessary” than the 
Union; and yet the writer throws a 
doubt upon its utility, when he tells 
us, the moment after, that he “ shall 
not stop to discuss the policy or im- 
policy of such a measure/’ Surely 
there can lie no impolicy in that than 
which nothing is more necessary. 
The measure was politic or the con- 
trary: if politic, why admit even 
the possibility of to impolicy ? If 
Mr. Thomas Moore be, as he asserts, 
such a reasoner as is not worth argu- 
ing with, surely he ought to pay some 
respect to the judgment of his readers, 
and suppose them capable of esti- 
mating the value of any arguments 
he could bring forward, to prove that 
the union was n necessary measure. 
Did he take it for granted that all his 
readers were as well satisfied of the 
measure being necessary as he was 
himself? if bethink so he mistakes; 
for we say it with confidence, there is 
not one Irishman out of 500 who will 
admit its utility. If by necessary, 
he means necessary to the English, we 
admit it was useful to them ; but that 
it was equally so to the Irish we deny. 
Why, then, take that for granted 
which the majority of the people 
deny ; for we feel certain that, leaving 
the Irish altogether out of the ques- 
tion, the majority of Englishmen 
will admit that, however serviceable 
the Union has bnen to England, it lias 
been highly injurious to Ireland. It 
seems, then, that when Blackwood 
speaks of policy, he means English 
not Irish policy; or, in other words/ 
lie considers every thing politic that 
promotes the interests of England, 
whether Ireland suffer by it or not. 


But if this be wfiat the legislature 
considers policy, is it not a complete 
farce? is it not the broadest hum- 
bugging to say that any union exists 
between England and Ireland? If 
there be no union of interests, in 
what does the union consist? Why, 
truly only, in blinding the Irish, and 
rendering them unmindful of their 
own sufferings, through an erroneous 
opinion, that whatever they endure 
the English endure the same, botli 
nations being united. But says the 
critic, “ Is it wonderful that a people 
whose arena for political discussion. 
Which was at the same time the pass- 
port to political importance, was 
taken away; should feel sore at the 
dissolution of the Irish parliament — 
that most intolerable of nuisances?” 
But pray, master Christopher, or who- 
ever you are, is one injustice corrected 
by the commission of another? Who 
took away the political importance of 
Ireland ? England you' will say ; at 
least you cannot deny it. Because 
England then has deprived Ireland of 
her political importance , you think 
her justified also in depriving her of 
that national assembly which pre- 
sen ed, or, at least, whose professed 
object it was to preserve the rums of 
her shattered constitution. If this be 
logic, it' this be reason, if this be 
justice, from logic, reason and justice, 
O Lord deliver us ! What is logic 
worth, if it only serve to corrupt 
reason ? What is reason worth, if it 
serve only to warp the dictates of 
justice? What is justice worth, if 
it serve only to justify oppression, 
and make one evil act serve only to 
prove the consistency of another ? 
Poor Christopher North! if this be 
what you call policy, you are poor 
indeed ! You are poor in humanity. 
Your logic is sophistry — your reason 
is delusion — your justice is pcifidy. 
You say that 44 Moore, with that bad 
faith which has at all times charac- 
terized him, pretends to be dubious 
as to the derivation ” of the term 
b< rock,” applied to the Irish captain ; 
but you will tell us that “ he well 
that the class of people, from 
whose ranks the captain is drawn, 
look upon the lloman Catholic Church 
as the “ rock ” of the Christian faith, 
and set up then leader as its cham- 
pion. With the ignorance of poor 
deluded peasants they attributed their 
depression to the tythes, well remem- 
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bering the lessons taught them by 
their old whig landlords, and the false 
and intemperate speeches of Mr. 
Grattan, and his associates. By at- 
tacking the property of the clergy, 
they were not only ministering, to 
their own wants, as they imagined, 
but doing something vastly heroic 
towards extirpating heresy.” 

Now, that your derivation is false, is 
proved by facts ; that it is not etymo- 
logical is proved by reason, or the 
philosophy of grammar. That it is 
false, is proved by thefact that Cap- 
tain Hock's adherents are as hostile to 
the catholic clingy as to any other, 
when they interfere with what they 
consider to be their proper lights: 
witness the late murder of a respecta- 
ble catholic, the brother of the piesent 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kilkenny ; 
that it is not etymological is proved 
by the philosophy of grammar; which 
teaches us to trace words to then most 
natural origin. Now what can be more 
natural than to trace the term M Rock," 
when applied to the lender of a band, 
who pi of esses to stand up in defence 
of the unalienable rights and privi- 


leges of his country# to the metapho- 
rical idea always attached to “ roefc," 
which signifies a stay, prop, or bul- 
wark. The other gross misrepresen- 
tations, which you have put forth in 
your review, of Captain Rock De- 
tected," we* shall pass over, as un- 
worthy of observation. They ate of 
a piece with those on which we have 
now commented; and wc only re- 
gret that your cant and humbugging 
manner should make so great a por- 
tion of periodical readers; or, if 
you object to the expression, of the 
readeis of the periodical press, the 
dupes of your sophistry, and not un- 
frequcntly the admit er* of your igno- 
rance. Your ignorance we have fre- 
quently pointed out, though we were 
well convinced you had not courage, or 
we shoukl rather say, ability, to stand 
up in yoiu* own clidenee. We now call 
upon you publicly, if you have this 
ability, to come forward and prove it. 
If >ou wtfl not, you must acknow- 
ledge that tht re are two ways of 
obtaining public patronage — one by 
ability, and the other by humbug- 
ging. EDITOR. 


SONG. 

Go, seek in Courts for brighter hours ^ 

Go, dwell amidst scenes when.' splendent reigns ; 
Go, seek the triumphs fortune showers 
On those who ilnnk them woitli their pain*. 

Go ! in your hour.* of pomp foiget 
The humble pleasures of the glade; 

I would not have you once regret 
V our tender tuithful Cottage Maid. 


A brighter robe may lure your eye.', 

A softer speech nny lure your car ; 

A uubler breast for \ou may sigh, 

A milder eye mas sued a tear ; 

But none so tond, so true you’ll find, 

As she now weeping m the shade; 

Then sometimes to your faithless mind 
Recal your drooping. Cottage Maid. • 

This brow was fair, I've heaid you say. 

These eyes were bright -as gems to thee; 

My hopes of bliss have died away, 

Your heart i o coldly beats lor me. 

Mourn hot forme when I no more 
Shajl live in this retir'd glade ; 

I would not have your heait deplore 
Its fond, neglected* Cottage Maid. 

. W. II. Linca. 
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4n Invitation from R. IV. to Elika. i > 

AN INVITATION FROM R. W. TO ELIZA. 

We are not certain that we perfectly understand the short epistle that accom- 
panied this beautiful little poem. Perhaps its author would favor us with aa 
explanation. Editor. 

When day hath sunk behind yon hill, 

And all is calm, serene, and still, 

Above, below, in earth or sky. 

Save Philomela’s melody,' 

0, come to me. 

When night’s pale mistress, chaste and fail* 

Glides swiftly through the azure air. 

And throws upon the rippled stream 
Soft gliding by, her dancing beam, 

Then hither flee. 

And where the willow sombrous steeps 
Its tendrils in the wave and weeps. 

I’ll tell my tale of truest love. 

And join the night bird of the grove. 

In praise of thee. 

Then come, and to my throbbing breast. 

Responsive let thine own be prest — 

O come, and listen to the sigh 
Of one ne’er happy but when nigh. 

Sweet girl to thee, • 

And while within my clasping anns, 

T gaze enraptur’d on thy charms. 

Imprinting pn thy lips a kiss, 

111 speak the “ measure” of my bliss, 

My ecstacy ! 


SONG. 

Oh ! may I not, may I not tell thee, 

What I never can hide from thee long ; 

In my talc there is nought that can spell thee r 
To say or do any thing wrong. 

For I’ll speak but of hearts twined together. 

Like a couple, like a couple of young trees. 

That between them in life’s wildest weather, 

Joy may revel, joy may revel, safe at ease. 

• Then may I not, &c. 

Yet I’ll mind thee, too— glances like thine, 

Ever roving thus o’er the bright sky, 

Asm search of some lover divine, 

Would be wiser if pointed less high. 

And man, though a rude ark he be. 

Hath a treasure, hath atreasure in his, breast, 

Which if once he can make woman sec, 

Oh ! she’ll have it, oh ! she’ll have it, ere she rest. 

Then may Inot* &c. •£ 
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CANADA. 

Five Years' Residence in the Canadas , 
by E. A . Talbot, Esq . 2 vols. 

The passion for emigration tha* 
lately raged ho violently, has now 
grad u illy subsided— paitly from the 
disappearance of that distressing state 
ot business that first suggested the 
idea of change , and partly from the 
unfavour lble accounts that have been 
received from almost every one that 
has left his native home. To what 
known, or unknown part of the 
globe, in fact, were not oui suffering 
population invited to transport them- 
selves, that they might exchange a 
life of labour, for one of almost un- 
mixed enjoyment, — misei y for happi- 
ness f The promised land held out to 
some, was the fertile, but unclcaied 
region along the mighty nver3 ot 
Western Amaica, or the barbarous 
and unhealthy shores of Erie and 
Ontario ; some adventurous spirits, 
sailed half round the globe to obtain 
fortune and prospenty on the convict- 
settled shores of Nevi Holland ; while 
others have chosen the more arduous 
task of contending with the levers 
and Indians of the Mosquito shore, 
or with the Boois andBojesmcn ot 
Western Africa. When we assert that 
the emigrants to all these various and 
widely distant countries, have, with 
very tew exceptions been sadly dis- 
appointed ; we merely express the 
unbiassed opinion which every intel- 
ligent person is compelled to form, 
who peruses the narrative of any 
of the unfortunate exiles whom 
misfortune or the misrepresentations 
of other**, have led to abandon the 
land of their fathers. There can be 
no doubt, that the disappointments of 
many, must be attributed to their 
ignorance of the country, of their 
adaptation, or to extravagant expecta- 
tions, that could be realized m no quar- 
ter of the globe ; but we must at the 
same time maintain, that the idea of 
emigrating trom England to any 
country out of Europe, is, in almost 
all cases, highly unwise. European 
comfort, and European society, are 
not to be found m any new settlement 


in any part of the world, and ip old 
settlements, the chances of success m 
business are as few as among the 
crowded population of England. A 
prudent man with a small tortune, may 
secure a certain degree of indepen- 
dence to his Chilian, in the back- 
woods of republican America, (the 
most eligible of new countues for an 
emigrant,) but there he must sacrifice 
all the happiness of his own life, m 
the distant prospect of benefiting 
his posterity . He can never 
enjoy any benefit from the change. 
But it is not his own comfort and 
convenience alone that are involved, 
for these he may be willing to sacn- 
fice, but he ought to pause ere he 
enter on a measure that cannot fail to 
render his wife and adult children , 
unhappy for life. Yet we know this 
to be a never-failing consequence of 
emigration to new settled countues. 
The Atlantic States of the American 
confederation, are in circumstances 
entirely different. Not that they too 
do not possess their discomfoils, but 
at hast the change of habits is not 
very important to an Englishman. 
Widely different is the situation of the 
English scttlei in the new States on the 
Ohio and Mississippi — by pruJence 
and unremitting industry, he may 
enjoy all the necessaries of fife in 
great abundance, but of its luxuries 
and refinement*, of social intercourse 
and all that rendcis life supportable, 
he must be forever pit eluded. Men 
accommodate themselves to different 
habits of life, to change of scene, to 
new triends and connexions women, 
never. This is one grand bar to the 
happiness of emigiatmg families, 
that has been little attended to, but 
which ought to receive its due weight 
in the balance of good and evil. 
The e is a certain set of habits, com- 
forts, and ideas that an Englishwo- 
man cannot forego: without them, 
she is uniformly miserable. We 
have seen hundreds ot English fami- 
lies living in the woods of Ohio, Illi- 
nois, ana Indiana, in every diversity 
of fortune ; and m none did we ever 
meet one woman who was not un- 
happy. Yet these countries are tome 
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of the finest in the world ; the cli- 
mate is good, the soil feitile beyond 
example, the laws aie respeiled, 
and property smue. If su< h 
be the case in the most lu.hlv 
favoured countries, and m the mo » 
lavomable situations, -what mmt 1 1 c 
when the emigrant has at one e to en- 
counter change of habits, inidoitune, 
sickness, and the loss of Ins dearest 
relatives' — Om limit* pit vent us 
entumg into detail of the number- 
less haidships ot settlors m uncleared 
regions; we may, how ever, safely 
asseit, that the only persons w ho ought 
to leave England, in the hope of 
betfeiing their conditions are la- 
bourers and much iuic* 9 without 
famihts , without hit iidsand connec- 
tions at hoim, nun unat quttinU d, 
and therefore carekss of the petty 
comforts of Me* to such a clais, 
with mduNtiy and perstvcianre, we 
may confidently predict comfort and 
independence in the nc v Settle ments 
of the west. 

The woik we have placed at the 
head of this article pioiesses to be the 
result of five yeais’ observations in 
the Canadas; but fiom the greeter 
pait of the contents, wo might con- 
clude that the whole had been “ made 
up” m London. In these two volumes 
we scarcely find a single fact that is 
not to be found m former “ travels 
and in his ac tounls of places or customs, 
that have been foiineily described, 
the author is generally mcoirecl. We 
do not know whethtr the author in- 
tend* to return to the Canadas ; we 
we should rather advise him, how- 
ever, to remain in England, as his 
guardian fellow colonist can scarcely 
take m good part the severe strictures 
— m fact, the exhavagant abuse lie 
has pouted out so liberally on their 
manners and morals. r I he reason of 
all this, seems to us abundantly clear. 
The wntcr is a young man of w ai m pas- 
sions — with a little book learning, as 
much, at least, as to misguide — *ilh- 
out any knowledge of the woild: he 
leaves hi* country with the romantic 
expectations of youth, oxpeets to find 
nothing in the New World but the 
simplicity and innocent » of the golden 
age, and accordingly his enthusiasm 
is strong and fervent on lus arm il on 
♦he mighty shore* ot M. Liwreuiv. 
Though without expot u net , he is very 
liberal of his piaise and censme fiom 
the very moment of his amval, loi he 


has a tolerable stock of assurance (he 
is an Irishman ), and no mean opinion 
of lus own judgment and knowledge. 
Self-confident and vain, he decides on 
every topic with the most presump- 
tuous non-chalancc: and, without any 
knowledge of English country life, 
aud manna*, he judges of the rude 
settling on the Lakes by the standard 
of London or Dublin. Thus unex- 
perienced, he conics in contact with 
the hardy vetcians ot the foust — men 
skilful m detecting the chu actors of 
others, and endowed wilh no small 
poition of finesse and d eeit advan- 
tage is talvtn of his ignorance, and 
he then raises the cry of fraud against 
his hi other settlers,— and since he 
cannot contend with them in the war 
ot forest abuse, 01 in forest u trading'* 
and speculation — be determines to 
write a “ big book* 1 to hold them up 
to the scorn ot the mother country. 

It would be difficult for any man of 
the slightest acquuements to remain 
five years in a colony without col- 
lecting more intert sting information 
than the contents of these volumes: 
We have no details ot the modes of 
firming — the means ot disposing of 
the surplus pioducL — the ai ticks that 
can be barttud with the meichant— 
the trade with the United States, by 
means of the lakes — the fut trade at 
Michilimackinae and the North-West 
company*? ports in the Indian eoun 
tiy — nor other important subjects 
which a five years residence should 
have enabled the author to rxpldin. 
We pass over that part— ntdrly one 
half — of the book which i elates to the 
productions of Canada, it being, in 
fact, but a veiy incorrect compilation 
of former wnteis $ but in compensa- 
tion, we are heated with a truly origin 
nal pic'uie of the population ot Up- 
per Canada 

“It is very lemarkablc, that al- 
though the present population of this 
line piovmce is composed of emi- 
grants fiom almost every Euiopcan 
nation, and from every State of Noitli 
America, there should be so little* dif- 
ference *m their mantier*, cudoms, 
and habits of life. Germ ms/ Ilol 
landers, JFiench, English, Scotch, and 
lush, after a few years itsidence 111 
( ’an ad a forget their national customs 
and peculiarities,* and become*, m 
almost evciy particular, entirely as- 
similated to the people of Amcrii a. 
“These eirngi ants, having generally 
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been of the lowest class of society in 
Iheir respective countucs,— and con- 
sequently mere cyphers, except in 
their own lmmedi ite sphere, — as soon 
as they ariive m Can ul i, begin to as- 
sume an appearance of importance, 
and to be quite ashamed of their for- 
mer unassuming mannus uid native 
customs The most absurd notions of 
equality and independence, take in- 
stant possession of tliur vertiginous 
and unreflec hug minds. * “No mag- 
pie was evei moic assiduous in mimick- 
ing lus muML-mastcr , th in these im- 
ported 1110 c k birds no m copying the 
fashionable slang of their immacu- 
late neighbours They are indefatiga- 
ble in acquiring lknowhge of the 
lights of man, the jmt principle s of 
t quality^ and the true nature of in - 
dependence,— i nd, in a wc id, ol tvery 
thing which characterizes in Amcri- 
< an , and thus they quickly become 
divested of common manneis, (?) 
md common civility, and not un- 
fiequently of common honesty too 
indeed, this latter virtuous quality is 
rather uncommon on this side ot the 
Western Ocean 1 — (Vol. If p. 10 ) 
Except as to the attend want of 
honesty, we really do not *ec any 
thing veiy litmou> in the conduct ot 
the tmi h i tuts I run bciig M c> 
plu is (as he calls th m ) i i tliur c w n 
country, th y become of some lm- 
poit uce in a small community , md 
it they come hom the cour t v ot llu 
uilhor, we are not surpris d tint the 
contrast between their iornui mis ly 
md pic sent abuftdmce shctild und i 
bold md mnoyant to the) e wl o once 
titmblel bet ire the fiown of a icllow 
creitme Wc itillv pity the p mh 
tenth linn, ll lu c\pi t <1 to find th 
hardy colont Is of C uiidi is ob 
sequiously polite i the oppiesscd and 
starving popu'ation ot the s >i»tii of 
Ireland But if he hi U ecu ac qu i nle d 
with nnny dilutes m Lngland pr«.- 
▼i us to Ins Trm Atlantic t.ip, lit 
\ euld hive found evtn then many 
examples of tint Hide mdtpcndtncc 
and lepuliicui cquility that is so 
hateful to his S/u/ntn Inbits We 
should be sorry to see incu that ire 
independent m circumstances remain 
de pendent m habits , — nun who have 
maictud in the i m of civilization, 
ckirtd the foiest of its savage m- 
mites, encountered every toil md 
every hardship, equally undaunted 


under the scorching heats of* summer, 
and the polai blasts of winter. That 
men excluded from society should be 
rough and untutored was naturally to 
be expected ; and it would indeed be 
absurd to look for that civility and 
deference to the feelings of others, 
w hu h the mutual dependence of in- 
dividuik renders necessary in civi- 
lized communities, for the very sub- 
stantial ye iso n that each backwoods- 
man must depend for comfort and 
sub^stence on h nnsel ! alone . 

Ills account of the ladies of Upper 
Canada (ind ot the United Stites 
too, it would appt ar from the univer- 
sality of his censure) is tqually oil- 
gmal, and, we have reason to know, 
equally unfounded — 

M 1 hough seldom exempt from ca- 
lumny while unmarried, they aie said 
to make good wives to mdul & ent hus- 
bands, who hivi no objection to 
allow their neighbours i putupation 
in their affections. Indeed it ib thought 
rather duogatory fiom the eviltid 
notions cl libtitv, which every Anu- 
nc in, both uuder a republic and 
unde r a monarchy, imbibes with Ins 
mothers milk, to tie down the affec- 
tions to a single ob|ect. Unit ei sal 
Inu, as well unit a sal suftage^ 
is in Ann rica the older ot the day , 
and Hciun luve mi icy cm the man 
wli ) is nvuned, and is not willing to 
ieco^ms“tliis is sou id doc tin c. 1 p 27. 

The iilscliood and in li°n ty ot the 
ibovc n na k rctmue no comment 
Much ot Ins <&bu c ct tin Cundun 
Ja lies miy 1 e ihiibuttd i > hi-* disgust 
at the hiiiimd*. mode ot « n rfsh/p 
picv tluit in the cmntr}. Wlullni 
In tri 1 it, ai l was “ foil 1 1 w inting, ' 
do !s n t tp| i ir oil tlie icc( id , but 
he liiuslcis il lnspowusot dtsclip- 
tion, ind wc nny idd, of invention, 
to i encltr it ridiculous 

]\ow, liowtvci trail e these cus- 
toms ni ty st cm to us, the mot il cha- 
nt t r of the population is no way 
implicated, lor, statu ltd as the na- 
tivts it 0 mula ana the Western 
States lie ovti an rxlensivc country, 
they c mnt t ct nlorm to the dilatory 
md delicate piacbces of Europeans. 
They live at great distances from each 
other, and c ui not afford to squander a 
put of then life m hesitating how 
they shall pass the lemamder. Like 
the inhabitants of all newly settled 
countries, living a life ot imessant 
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activity, and not one of contempla- 
tion, the Canadians and their repub- 
lican neighbours are distinguished by 
strong minds and decided characters; 
and having from their early youth 
acted for themselves, they know the 
danger of delay m this as in all other 
enterprises. 

As an instance of the ignorance of 
the inhabitants of Upper Canada, Mr. 
T. mentions that, during a residence 
of five years, “ he only saw two per- 
sons with books m their hands.' 1 It 
he had gone amongst the small far- 
mers in many parts of England, we 
doubt if he would have found any at 
all. Amidst such a life of hardship 
and privations, it is totally piepos- 
terous to expect the settkr to sit down 
to read, alter toiling in the fortst from 
dawn to s»un-set, and it should be 
kept in rnmd, that the labour of an 
American backwoodsman is far more 
severe thin that of any class of men 
tn any count j y. Let the pic*eut race 
clear the fortes — their children may 
embellish their farms build houses, or 
establish colleges for their descend- 
ants — the third generation may, pet- 
haps, have leisure to read 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable 
picture he has drawn of the inhabit- 
ants of Upper Cauadi, our author 
thinks so highly ot the soil, climate, 
and productions, that he calls it “The 
Eden of America » Yet is the soil m 
no part ot Canada equal to th it v\ hirli 
revails almost universally on the 
anks of the Ohio, the Wabash, tl c 
Illinois, the Missouri, and thur ti ibu- 
tary streams , nor do the inhabitants 
possess the same means— noi, m fart, 
do they possess any means at all— ot 
disposing of their surplus produce. 
In many of the fine st parts of the 
western country, land can be pro- 
cured for tht same sum that is taken 
by the British Government as fees for 
a yrant , and in the e enterpnzipg 
settlements it has a cn * am prospect 
of incitasing in value to an extent that 
it never c m attnn in the sluggish and 
job-mamgul colony of Canada. On 
the American side of Lake Ontario 
the forest lmd leadily brings moje 
than double the price that can be 
proemtd for fertile land on the Ca- 
nada shore. Societv scarcely exists in 
Upper Canada; but in the towns 
along the Ohio, from Pittsburgh to the 
Mississippi, as good society can be 


found as in the generality of small 
towns m £tu ope. The Government 
fees for grants of land in Canada 
amount to 12/. for 100 acres— -604 for 
300 acres— and 250/. for 1000. In 
consequence of such enormous de- 
mands, the Government lands aie very 
slowly settled, and not by the best 
class of emigrants, while intelligent " 
men always buy land from the sur- 
veyois, or from private individuals 
from whom they can procure the 
mOtjt fertile spots, m choice situations, 
cheaptr than government grants, a 
hundred, miles from the Lakes. In 
wlUsMed townships land often sells 
for less than a shilling pfr acre; and 
200 acres, the half of which arc eleai- 
ed and fenced (a very important con- 
sideration) may be purchased for 
150/ Now, as the clearing and fen- 
cing ot one hundred acres costs, at 
the lowest average, 300/., we leave our 
leaders to judge what must be the 
prospects of an emigrant who has 
invested his money in land, and what 
other chauce lie has than that of toil- 
ing for the mere necessaries ot life, 
without hope of ever realizing the 
capital he exchanged for “ a settle- 
ment m the woods " The illusions 
that have led so many of our countiy- 
men to Canada md the United States, 
are now fa t disappearing; for every 
intelligent peison must have discover- 
ed, tint if some fortunate few be bene- 
fited by the change, the great mass ot 
emigrants must be more unhappy than 
bt fore, both from their unfitntss for 
new habits of life, and from the real 
difficulty of settling in the woods, 
formidable even to the native Ame- 
ricans. Mr. Hodgson, a traveller of 
infinitely more intelligence and obser- 
vation than the writer of the “ live 
Years' Residence” thus expresses his 
opinion of the prospects of emigrants 
in Upper Canada 

“ 1 he real inducements arc so much 
less than the apparent ones , that al- 
though many would wisely emigrate, 
even with a full conviction of the dif- 
ficulties they had to encounter, I be- 
lieve, that, at present, there is not one 
emigrant in five hundred who does 
not feel bitterly disappointed on his 
arrival at Quebec. Ife learns, with as- 
tonishment, that he is still five hundred 
miles from his Trans Atlantic acres, 
and if he hab no money in his pocket, 
he may probably have to encounter, 
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in reading tliera, more ; sever© dis- 
tress than he ever felt at heme. " 

With all his absurd vapouring 
about the capability and fertility of 
Canada, our M five years’ ” , traveller 
lias drawn the following inferences 
front its agricultural situation : “That 
no money can at present be made by 
fanning in Canada ; and that itds as 
well to leave the land uncultivated, 
as to cultivate it by hired labour.” 
After this wc hope we shall hear no 
more about the Canadian Paradise. 


Notes of the War in Spain ; by 

Thomas Steele, Esq. M. A. 

When, in support of Bourbon 
principles, the French lately visited 
Spain, again to rivet the letters of 
tyranny, the English nation prudently 
decided on observing a strict neutra- 
lity, a neutrality hateful to our feelings, 
but morally just and politic. Neces- 
sity, and not inclination, dictated our 
conduct. We commiserated the mis- 
fortunes of Spain, and heaitily wished 
lier success in the struggle for freedom ; 
but, we said, you must rely on your 
own exeilions, our interlerencc might 
not assist you, and would assuredly 
turn against us, the arms of the 
Austrian and Russian, as well as those 
of your atrocious invaders. It is not 
that we dread the result of such an 
encounter ; the God of freedom would 
enable us once more to view u imp- 
palled tliq world united for our de- 
struction; he would defend his altar 
from profanation, and his hoieditdry 
voiaries irom harm. But the quixotic 
spirit, that impels an individual to 
hazard his life for that of another, 
must have no place in the deliberations 
of communities ; the interests that are 
entrusted to a nation's charge, ar<3 of 
too much importance to be wanlonly 
or lightly gaged, A people fights 
not merely for its owir existence, but 
for the memory * of its ancestors, and 
the future welfare of its children, and 
the sword should never leave the 
scabbard, if success be uncertain, or 
neutrality attended with the danger 
of defeat. We might preserve our- 
selves, it is true, but your fate would 
be probably worse than.it is at pre- 
sent; you must, then be exposed 
to the misery of' another protracted 
war, and on your paternal fields would 
the sanguinary contest be maintained. 

E. M, August , 1824. 


Such is the reasoning we m*y be 
considered collectively to have ad- 
vanced ; as individuals, our opinions 
were far different, and mote generous 
sentiments animated our breasts. A 
considerable sum of money was 
quickly raised by voluntary contri- 
bution, to purchase arms and stores 
for the patriots, and many officers of 
character, besides private' gentlemen, 
went out to Spaiu as volunteers in 
the cause of liberty. 

The stores, we alluded to, were en- 
trusted to the charge of Captain 
Dickson and Mr. Steele *. the latter 
is the author of the work now under 
consideration, and published it “ to 
convince the subscribers, that the 
agents had not been remiss in exe- 
cuting their commission.” No man 
who reads the volume, can have a 
doubt on the subject, and we cor- 
dially join in opinion with General 
Long, that every thing that has been 
done deserves to ’be praised. The 
difficulty these gentlemen encountered 
in endeavouring to convey the arms 
to Sir Robert Wilson was* great, the 
danger imminent, and nothing but 
the generous enthusiasm which first 
excited the undertaking, could have 
ever enabled them, even partially, to 
surmount it. 

We cannot attempt to give a detail 
of the historical part of the work, but 
the tacts being so well known to the 
public, we shall confine ourselves to a 
few extracts, as specimens of the 
author’s style, and of his remarks on 
the scenes and character presented to 
his notice. The following sketch of 
a Spanish heroine is attractive, and 
(the ciicumstance of tue trowsers kept 
out of view,) somewhat reminds us. 
of our favourite, Diana Vernon. 

“ I saw a lady of Corunna at Forrol 
on the Alameda ; she lmd been for safety 
sent away from the siege by her brother, 
as she hud insisted upon dressing in 
trowsers, and serving on the batteries. 
She was walking with a young Spaniard 
who had fought with the Guerillas ; 
her deportment was high, her glance 
a flash, and though she moved with the 
easy grace of a Spanish lady, her light 
step was the very pacing of a soldier to 
the trumpet ” * 

In the voyage from Ferrol to 
Gibraltar, he says— 

• tv, ■ „ 

(< I bad an opportunity of remarking 
one of . the finest instances I remember 
of magnificent action. I was reading 
Y 
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the Spanish account of the siege of 
Corunna, when a Spaniard standing near 
took the papers from my band, and 
pointed out to me a parage in which 
a particular, service wa> said to ha\e 
been performed by u purticulm ofl‘,n>r. 
He gave me back the papers, stooped 
forward, placed both bis imtuU upon Ins 
breast together, looked at me sUadiJy, 
and said in ti low voiie that it was not 
the cifiSaT, that it was he who had done 
if. lie MotJ upright; his dark eves 
flashed from Ins sallow front ; he flung 
his arms above bis Lead, and then stalk- 
ing down the deck, still keeping his face 
turned towards me that 1 might mark 
the Io,” (l) by w bom the deed had 
been performed.” 

We have now given two passages 
in the author's best manner, but our 
duty compels us to quote a few lines 
more, which, we are afraid, will not 
extort from the leader, even that mode- 
rate approbation he may have felt 
inclined to accoid to the preceding. 
It is an account of Cadiz, and we 
must (good na lured lu) observe, gives 
very little proof of genius cliastentd 
and subdued by academic* rules, or 
taste refined by studying the poets 
and philosophers of antiquity. 

“Cadiz stands at the extremity of the 
Island Gtiditana ; the fortifications tire 
of immense exient, and the town itself 
is of incomparable beaut} . The houses 
are white, ami I he Steels are narrow and 
there are veranda's and balconies outside 
the latticed casements of every story. 
These balconies are filh’d with a luscious 
profusion of flowers and evei greens, 
vines, orange trees and je.ssunine, 
creepers, climbers and runners, which 
form festoons and bowers and any cano- 
pies, and od oi ous musses of drooping 
foliage, in glowing and voluptuous rich- 
ness and beauty . As many of the house 
tops have vines on the. terraces, and 
flowers on the parapets, tin* closeness of 
the streets produces an fitted like enchan- 
ment upon the scenery : .for they look 
like an assemblage of magic bowers, 
flung together and piled upon each other 
iu exhaustless variety.” 

This is pure nonsense. What ! a 
luscious profusion of creepers, climbers 
and , runners, forming festoons and 
bowers and airy canopies and odorous 
masses of drooping foliage ; or of white 
houses in narrow streets looking . like 
msgiCibawers flung together and piled' 
upo$ each other. 


From these three extracts if may be 
perceived the work ltas no great claim 
to our admiration, either for purity of 
diction or elegance of style; but just 
observations huve often been made in 
very hopely language, and we really 
believe the fidelity ot this gentleman’s 
narration to be unimpeachable. The 
fact is, we are strongly prepossessed 
iu his favour, from fellow feeling for 
the cause in which he has embarked, 
and from the singular modesty with 
which lie alludes to the valuable ser- 
vices he has rendered : and we can 
sincerely assure him- it pains us to 
speak to his disadvantage, although on 
points of such minor importance. 
’ His work, we dare say, has been read 
with interest by many — the subject 
lias excited unusual cunosity and anx- 
iety throughout every part of Europe, 
particulaily in England, where, we 
think 

44 'Ti? liberty alone that gives the flower 

OJ fleeting lifo its lustre and perfume; 

And we are weeds without it.” 

Ardently do we hope the Spaniards 
may speedily obtain this inestimable 
benefits they have proved their desert 
by aspiring to its possession, and they 
will event ualiy be free. The sacred fire 
ol patriotism is hidden, but not extin- 
guished ; the least breath, the slightest 
agitation, will call it again and again 
into action, till it consumes or purifies 
ev».ry enemy to rational freedom; 
for, before the authority of all laws, 
liberty is the natural prerogative of 
man, and every individual has a right 
to the highest degree of it, that is con- 
sistent with the well being of the 
society in which he is incorporated. 


female literature, 

With a review of the Poems , by 
L. E. L. 

Charging L. E. L.J oft in the deep 
stillness of midnight, while the re- 
collection of years gone by, viewed 
IhrougU 'the gloom of the moment, 
were ^hadowing their influence round 
tbe soul, has the melody of thy lute 
calmed our sorrows, and spread a 
solace over a wounded spirit; for 


Mr. Steele has the honorary addition of A.M. to bis name. 
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thou dost tell of a young heait dis- 
appointed in its brightest expec- 
tations ; of hopes blighted, and mis- 
plgfced affections, and all those witch- 
eries of Ice ling and acute susceptibilities 
which dwell alone in a breast devoted 
to love, and the kindlier affections of 
pur nature ! * 

We had nearly forgotten outsclves. 
We had just laid down this volume,* 
after a delightful perusal, with the 
intention of making a review, when 
the impossibility of performing the 
task in a critical style flashed upon 
us. Nothing j erhaps can afford a 
bettor idea of the merits of this de- 
lightful bijou than the rapt emotions 
which attended its perusal. It is 
indeed almost impossible, after laying 
down a volume ofpoetry that abounds 
lyith 

“ Thoughts that breathe, iiml words that 
burn;” r ' * 

after wandering so carelessly through 
the flowery meads of poetry and ro- 
mance, after the finer and more ex- 
alted feelings of the soul have been 
touched, and its chords wound up to 
their highest pitch, to return direct to 
the dull common -place road of ex- 
istence, or exchange the ungrateful 
realities of life for those delightful 
visions that have previously occupied 
the mind. Who, after levelling through 
the world of feeling and imagination 
has not felt more than ordinary dis- 
gust and difficulty in exchanging these 
intellectual pursuits for the methodi- 
cal and flowerless paths of life, and 
felt how irksome, after a temporary 
release from worldly shackles, it is 
again to resume them. 

Such is the effect that good poetry 
ought' to produpe. Its end should be 
to wean our inclinations from the 
grosser, and give them a zest for the 
more intellectual pursuits of our na- 
ture; to lift the soul from the harsh 
realities of life, to those heights where 
its depressing cares and blighting 
remembrances cannot spread their cor- 
roding influence. Such is . the effect 
that the 4 ‘ Improvisatrice’ leaves on the 
mind. In mourning over sorrows so 
captivatingly described, we forget our 
own. * Though her muse delights in 
sighs and tears, and her harp wakes 
to no notes of joy, yet it leaves a 


finer feeling than, the' most glowing 
de cription of happiness, or undis- 
iurfced enjoyment/ 

■ Though the poetry of L. E. L. 
eveiy where displays ^original wind, ’ 
a similarity to our own Anacreon is 
oftentimes visible, though manifestly 
without any imitation; for nothing 
can be more distinct than the style 
of these two bards. The one 
lavishes in the most melodious ver- 
sification, the richest of language, and 
the most varied and splendid of 
scenery, and is as much addressed to 
the head as to the heart; to gain 
which his Pigasus sails round the 
world of fancy mid feeling, and even- 
tually arrives at its destination; while 
the more shy and setired muse of the 
<l Improvisutnce*’, despising all the or- 
naments that a rich and glowing ima- 
gination yield, is additssed to the 
heart alone, which enters at once into 
her fctliiigs and shares with her all 
. her soriows and disappointments. 
“ The Improvisatricc” is the principal 
poem in the volume. The heroine is 
•represented as 

-“ a daughter of that land, 

Where the poet’s lip ami the painter’s 
hand 

Are most divine ; where earth and sky 
Are picture both and poetry.” 

And to the reader’s imagination is a 
creature breathing with life and pas- 
sionate fetling. She is supposed to 
relate her own story, and tells us that 
her 

f< childhood parsed ’midst radiant 

thing*, 

Glorious ms Hope’s imaginings; 

Statues hut known from shapes tJf the 
earth, 

By being too lovely for mortal birth. 

, Paintings, whose colours of life were 
caught t 

From the fair tints in the rainbow 
wrought ; 

Mude, whose sigh bad a spell, like those 
That float ou the sea at the calling’s 

cIom? ; 

Language s-o silvery, that every word. 
Whs. likt- the lute’s awakening chord ; 
£kies half sunshine, and half starlight, 
Flowers whose lives were a breath k of 
delight ; 

Leaves whose green pomp knew no 
withering, 

Fountains bright tts the skies of our spring . 


♦ The “ Improvlsatrice, and other Poems,” by L. £. L. London, 1$U.' 
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And songs whose wild and passionate line, 
Suited « soul of romance like mine ; 

Thy power was but a woman’s powei , 
Yet in tbat great and glorious dower 
Which Genius gives, I bud my part; 

I poured my full and burning heart 
In song, and on the cunvas made 
My dreams of beauty visible ; 

I know not which I loved the most. 
Pencil end lute, both loved so well/’ 

Love is the loadstone of her life, and 
Lorenzo its object. The attac hment 
is fruitless. Lorenzo is betrothed to 
another, who subsequently dies, when 
he offers the Improvisatrice his heart, 
at a crisis when hers is devoted to 
another sphere. Her death is pre- 
mature; and as may be supposed, 
the poem breathes throughout a strain 
of melancholy at once touching and 
subduing. In any thing regarding 
the object of her affections, the Im- 
provisatrice seems glowing with a 
deep and passionate feeling; and 
when he is not the subject, she only 
gives vent to the . impulses of her 
fancy. The heroine delights in 
painting as well as poety ; Sappho is 
one of the subjects we are told she 
delineates. The song with which she 
bids farewell to her lute, is at once 
simple and pathetic, in the highest 
sense of the words. We believe no 
combination of words, in themselves 
so common, and used as it were for 
' every-day purposes, could produce a 
finer effect than the following : — 

Sappho’s song. 

u Farewell my lute, and would that I 
Had never waked thy burning chords ; 
Poison has been upon thy sigh, 

And fever has breathed in thy words. 
Yet wherefore, wherefore should I blame 
Thy power, thy spell, my gentlest 
lute? 

I should have been the wretch I am, 

Had every chord of mine been mute. 

It was my evil star above 
Not my sweet lute that wrought me 
wrong ; 

It was not song that taught me love. 

But it was love that taught me song. 

* If song be past, and hope undone, 

And pulse and heart, and breast are 
flame ; 

It is tby work, thou faithless one, 

But no, I will not name tby name.) 
Sun-god, lute, wreath, are vowed to thee, 
Long be their light upon my grave ; 

My glorias grave, yon deep blue sea, 

I shallsieep calm beneath its wave.” 

This is the poetry of pure passion or. ' 


poetry in the highest sense of the word! 
It shows also the peculiar charm of L. E. 
L.’s verse.To expressions that are within 
the comprehension of the lowest mind, 
she unites ideas and feelings that spring 
from the very highest. In her bands 
words that would, were they used by 
an every-day pen, appear inelegant 
and common-place, seem imbued with , 
a peculiar beauty, that appears to have 
discovered the alchymist’s long-sought 
treasure, of turning every tiling she 
touches into gold. When ih the 
full enjoyment of the object of her 
affections, hark how delightfully she 
sings ! 

Spirit of love, soon thy rose-plumes 
wear, J 

The weight and the sully of canker’d enre ; 
Falsehood is round thee, hope, guides 
thee od, 

, Till every hue from thy pinion is gone. 
But one bright moment is all thine own, 
The one ere tby visible presence is known ; 
When, like the wind of the south, tby 
power, 

Sunning the heavens sweetening the 
flower,^ 

Is felt but not seen. Thou art sweet and 
calm 

As the sleep of a child, as the dew lull of 
balm ; 

Fear has not darken’d thee, hope has not 
made 

The blossoms expand, it but opens to fade ; 
Nothing is known of these wearing fears. 
Which will shadow the light of tby after 
years. 

Then art thou bliss ; but once thrown by 
The veil which shrouds thy divinity 
Stand confessed, and tby quiet is lied, 
Wild flashes of rapture may come instead ; 
But pain will be with them, what nmy 
restore, 

The gentle happiness known before.” 

The following song has much of 
the luxuriant description of Moore, 
with all its tenderness of sentiment, 
and poignancy of feeling : 

The Indoo Ginn’s Song. 

“ Playful and wild os the fire-flies light. 
This moment hidden, the next moment 
bright; 

Like the foam on the dark-green e 
1$ the spell that is laid on my lov b y 
me. 

Were your sigh as sweet as the sumbal's 
sigh, 

When the wind of the evening is nigb ; 
Were yonr smile like that glorious light, 
Seen * when the stars . gem the deep 
midnight ; , 
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Were that sigh und that smile for ever 
' the same, 

They were shadows, not fuel, to love’s 
dull'd flame. 

T<ove once form’d an amulet,' 

With pearls, and u rainbow, and rose* 
leaves set ; 

The pearls were pure as pearls could be, 
And white as maiden purity ; 

The rose had the beauty and breath of 
soul, 

And the rainbow-changes crown’d the 
whole. 

Frown on your lover a little while, 

Bearer will be the light of your smile ; 

Let your blush, laugh, and sigh, mingle 
together, 

Like the bloom, sun and clouds of the 
sweet spring weather. 

Love never must sleep in security, 

Or most calm und cold will his waking 
be.’’ 

Besides “The Improvisatrice,” there 
arc numerous other poems, some of 
which have appeared in that very 
respectable journal, the Literary Ga- 
zette ; which, if we are rightly in- 
formed, was the vehicle of our au- 
thor’s first productions. c< Rosalie" 
is among them. It is a talc of hap- 
less love and seduction. The opening 
presents as captivating a picture as 
ever the pen or the pencil produced. 

“ ’Tis a wild tale, und sad too as the 
sigh. 

That young lips breuthe when love’s first 
dren mings fly, 

When blights and canker worms, and 
chilling showers, 

Como withering o'er the youDg hearts 
passion-flowers, 

Love, gentlest spirit, I do sing of thee ; 

Of all thy thousand hopes, (by many fears 
Thy morning blushes, and thy evening 
tears : 

What thou hast ever been, and still will he, 
Life’s best but most betraying witchery. 

It is a night of summer, mid the sea 
Steeps, like a child, in mute tranquillity ; 
Soft 'o’er the deep-blue waves the 
moonlight breaks, 

(5 learning from out the white clouds of its 
zone ; 

Like beauty’s changeful smile, when that 
it seeks, 

Somo face it loves yet fours to dwell upon. 
The waves are motionless, save where 
the our, 

Light as Love’s anger, und ns quickly 
gone, 

Has broken in upon their azure sleep* 
Odours are on the air — the gale has been 
Wandering in groves where the rich rosea 
weep; 

Whore orange, citron, und the Soft lime 
flowers. 


. Shod forth their fragrance to night's dewy 
hours. 

Afar the distant city meets the g**e t 
Where tower und turret in the pale light 
shine, 

Seen like the monuments of other days, , 
Monuments Time hull shadows, half 
di-plays : 

And there are many, who with witching 
song, 

And wild guitar’s snul-thrilling melody. 

Or the line’s melting music float along, 

O’er the blue water, still and silently, 
That night had Naples sent her best 
array, 

Of young and gallant, beautiful and gay.” 

In making this addition to our 
extracts, we feel confident that we 
have given proofs, that if purity of 
diction, depth of feeling, and sub- 
limity' of conception, form the poet, 
L. E. L. may take her seat among the 
highest of the day. If the garland 
that adorned the brows of Sappho 
might be worn by a successor, that 
individual is our anonymous author. 

A writer iu an existing contem- 
porary, who has acquired some de- 
gree of notoriety by the singularity of 
a work he published a few years 
since, which was greatly the means of 
introducing a dangerous and noxious 
habit in this country, has thrown down 
the gauntlet agaimt the female sex, 
and affirms that there is no instance, 
since the days of Sappho, of any 
female possessing in a high degree the 
powers of imagination. To attempt 
to confute the arguments of a man 
who is unable to estimate the worth 
of such beings as De Sfael, Rad cl i fie, 
InrhbalH, iighe, Genhs, &c., would* 
be as useless as it would be absurd. 
But if none of these names could be . 
brought forward, we would bring - 
forward this volume of poetry as the 
complctcst evidence of the fallacy of 
his assertion. As it may be expected 
that such a subject should not pass 
without some observation, we do not 
hesitate to avow our belief that the. 
distinctions in point of natural abi- 
lities between the two sexes are very 
small; and we give it as the judgment 
not drawn from existing circumstances 
but from deep insight into, and 
observation of the female character, 
that were the minds of women as 

site sex, there would be none at all. 
would not gift her with that power 
of reasoning, that grasp and depth of 
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thought, that characterize the man, 
but where fancy and imagination, 
and the disposal of the gifts of genius 
are concerned, women would, were 
their minds liberated from those 
shackles their education enforces, be 
equal, and oftentimes superior to men. 
What a coalition this would form I 
Learning, knowledge, and wisdom, 
displayed under the fascinating crea- 
tions of the female mind. Were the 
generality of females like Madame dc 
Stacl and L. E. L., how much better, 
how much happier would both sexes 
be? We should then have % con- 
stantly befoie our eyes object of emu- 
lation in the loveliest and biightest 
form. 


The Inheritance , 3 vols. 8vo. Black- 
wood, Ediuburgh; and Cadcil, 
London. 

Were we to pin our faith upon other 
peoples 7 opinions, we should at once, 
after-reading Blackwood’s review of it, 
have been satisfied that this was a book 
with which no soul living could possi- 
bly find fault, against which no “ dog'* 
need “ bark ;” for a more ardent mea- 
sure of praise we have hardly ever, 
with all our experience, seen showered 
upon any one publication, than the 
northern critic has thought proper 
to pour upon the book, at present, 
brought up for judgment at our criti- 
cal tribunal. We are, however, of the 
number of those who adhere to the 
old adage that “ seeing is believing;’* 
and we have according very carefully 
perused the “ Inheritance,” and with- 
out at all imitating the suspicious 
extravagancies, and the palpable fa- 
vouritism of the reviewer in question, 
we hesitate not in classing this publi- 
cation as decidedly composing one of 
the lucky literary hits of the season, and 
one, too, that places its author-abi- 
lity should be of wo. gender— very 
considerably above the mere mob of 
gentlefolks, whose creations* of fan- 
cied genius or intellect are any thing 
Uke angel-visits, few and far between. 
Servility of praise, however, it is not 
our province, nor our inclination to 
applaud; and, therefore, we hesitate 
not a moment in affirming, that clever, 
as the work is in its design, and much 
of its execution, it is very far from 
the attainment of perfection, and dis- 
covers faults, at once so prominent, 


and extraordinary, that ere our review 
roaches her or him, the author will 
have regretted the h£edlessness that 
committed them. We will presently 
vindicate our assertions. At present, 
and in accordance with custom, which 
it is ut all times dangerous to con- 
demo, we give a brief analysis of the 
tale, promising that its many clever 
and minuter details would be done 
little justice to were we to attempt 
their disseveration from the clever 
whole, of which they lorm, like stars 
in a cloudless night scene, such bril- 
liant embellishments. 

The Rossvilles area Scottish family 
sufficiently alive to the aristocratic 
pomp of nobility. This has received 
a stab in the plebeian marriage of one 
of the family’s scions, and Mr. and 
Mrs. St. Clair— the promoted Miss 
Black— were banished into France on 
an annuity. There they reside till 
time, which works great changes, has 
brought the banished near to the in- 
heritance of the Rossville honours; 
and at the commencement of the 
volumes we hear of Mr. St. Clair’s 
death, and that the widow and her 
child, th * simple but good natured 
Gertrude, are on their p Wigu to the 
castle of her husband's reialions — in- 
vited and wished for guests. Lord 
Rossville, the antiquated and schem- 
ing head of the family, is induced to 
tins alteration of behaviour towards 
his hitherto slighted relatives by the 
desire of forwarding an union between 
his .elder nephew, an M. P. and a very 
grave politician, and the newly ar- 
rived heiress. This consummation so 
politically to be wished is, however, 
frustrated in the beginning, by the 
appearance at the chateau ot the 
lady’s more, fashionable cousin Colo- 
neL Delraour. ' This character is your 
perfectly fine bred gentleman, whose 
hauteur at once repels the idea that 
any thing of low estate should come 
"between the wind and his nobility ; 
but who yet, and to use the common 
but expressive phraseology, is suffi- 
ciently awake to his own pecuniary 
interests, and with a wise worldly re- 
gard to the main chance, as to fall in 
love, and at first sight too, with thaf 
pattern of pretty simplicity his cousin, 
little from, a love to herself, more 
for her beauty and accomplishments, 
but immeasurably most of all for her 
** goods and chattels,” her 44 oaks and 
her acres,” and 44 her inheritance.’’ 
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In fine life is a dandy coxcomb, whose 
self love blinds hid to every thing; be- 
yond the. gratification of it, a pleasing 
and clever superficial ist, who has the 
art to gloss over contemptible prinei- 1 
pies, by an easiness ol‘ carnage and 
an affronlery of spirit, one in short, 
who, to the giddy and inexperienced, 
would make the worse appear the 
belter reason ; but who, with the wise . 
and acute wo .fid, spite of his mask- 
ing and masquerading**, be imme- 
diately detected and despised? and 
he is, and lie experiences it. He 
wins the In ait o* Gertrude St. Clair, 
and he meete exposition, and honora- 
ble, but silently endured, rivalry from 
another cousin of the family, Mr. 
Lyndsay, an excellent and amiable 
young man, who at once inspires re- 
spect and love, and whose ‘conduct 
compels us to pity Gertrude's the less, 
inasmuch as her delusion and obsti- 
nacy prevent her too long from duly 
appreciating and rewarding it.< But 
why need we further elucidate the 
story ? These are the heroine and 
the heroes of it ; and as to tracing this 
history of cousins, these details of 
cozening, to the death of the old earl, 
the consequent accession of Gertrude 
to the inheritance, her fall fronythence 
through the instrumentality of^, mys- 
terious vulgar visitor, who declares 
her not the descendant of the family; 
flic consequent flight from and deser- 
tion of her by the colonel ; the pro- 
tection afforded her by an eccentric 
and rich uncle; and, finally, her mar- 
riage to Lyndsay ; — to detail and trace 
out' these events, would be, in our view 
of it, unnecessary, and little conducive 
to the gratification of our readers, 
nmnbeis of whom would, sans doutc, 
the rather gather them in full crop 
from the work itself, than be satisfied 
with our gleanings. We can assure 
them though there *be frequent storm 
marks, their harvest will be profitable. 
We now proceed to a* few extracts 
and a short notation of the more 
amusing characters, or, perhaps, the 
more consistent arrangement will be 
to speak to character first. In this 
we think the npvelist, in many re- 
spects, eminently successful. Miss 
Pratt, and unde Adam ore, perhaps, 
those which constitute the greatest 
triumphs. The former, a relation of 
whom it is exceedingly difficult to be 
rid, the hanging pn propensities being 
strong upon her, is a bustling, very 


kind, and very fidgefty, ar*d nevdsy old 
maid, minding every body’s business, 
and yet not disregarding her Own, as 
fir as making herfclf comfortable, 
and billeting herself upon her friends 
where comforts are to be had. 
SI ie has an eye to every thing; the 
great and little events, the high and 
doings, are equally ransacked 
by her prying ken; and the blunt 
straight-forward honesty of uncle 
Adam, the hauteur and reserve of 
Lord llossvillc, even the nonchalance 
and absolute rudencs of the colonel 
are pointed at her in vain. She 
forms her own citadel out of her 
own will, and storm and battery 
are levelled at it without effect. She 
is invulnerable, she stands undaunted 
and alone; none but herself can be 
her parallel. This will save us more 
detail : — 

“ Miss Prall then appeared- to her to 
be a person from whom nothing could be 
hid. Her eves were not, bj any means, 
fine eyes — they were not reflecting eyes — 
they were not soft eyes — they were not 
sparkling 'eyes — they were not melting 
eyes — they were not penetrating eyes ; — 
neither were they restless eyes, nor rolling 
ej es, nor squinting eyes; nor prominent 
e)es, hut they were active, brisk, busy, 
vigilant, immoveable eyes, that looked 
n* if they could uot be surprised by any 
thing— not even by sleep. They never 
looked angry, or joyous, or perturbed, 
or melancholy, or heavy; but morning, 
l.uon, and night, they shone the same, 
and conveyed the same impression to the 
beholder, viz. that they Wre eyes that 
had a look — not like the look of Sterne’s 
monk, beyond thi> world— but a look 
into all things ou the face of Ihi* world. 
Her other features had nothing re- 
markable in them; but tha ears might 
evidently he classed under the same head 
with the eyes —they were something re- 
sembling mbits — long, prominent, rest- 
less, vibrating ears, forever listening, and 
never shut by the powers of thought. 
Her voice had the tone Mild inflections of 
one accustomed to make frequent interro- 
gatories. She bad rather a neat compact 
figure, and the tout ensemble of her per- 
son and dross was that of smartness. 
Such lot quite, so strongly defined, was 
the sort of impression Miss Pratt gene- 
rally made upon the beholder.” 

Uncle Adam, or in other words, 
Mr. Adam "Ramsay, is ah old East 
Indian, and the uncle of Mrs. St. Clair. 
He has amassed a princely fortune, is 
a man of firm resolve and acute un- 
derstanding, is the possessor of lordly 
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halls and bounteous fields, and yet 
merely exists in a comparatively 
wretched dwelling, and without hav- 
ing about him any of tho>e really ne- 
cessary comforts to which it was even 
iiis duty to aspire. 

The motive which induced this ex- 
traoi dinary old man to adopt the 
habits of life we have ju <t been de- 
scribing, seems to have. arisen from 
unfortunate and blighted affections in 
his early years, the woman to whom 
his heart was a slave having gone 
from him, and " left her love behind 
her.** The likeness, of Gertrude to 
this female, ancl the subsequent proof 
that she is allied to her, fixes at once 
Uncle Adam's attention, and even 
affection, and he disappoints all the 
brandies of his expectant and plot- 
ting family, in her favour. He makes 
her his heir, and gives her for her 
house and home his magnificent pos- 
sessions. We now give an admirable 
scene, in winch he appears as a prin- 
cipal actor, and his character will, in 
its progress, be pretty clearly disco- 
verable. We must piemise, that the 
stranger who is the cause of discover- 
ing Gertrude 1 ^ real situation and birth, 
has appeared to Mrs. St. Clair, and 
threatened to .divulge her history, un- 
less five hundred pounds be instantly 
raised ; which if done, would enable 
him to leave the kingdom, * and free 
her from his insolence and extortions. 
Instigated by the entreaties and t lie 
agonies of her supposed mother, Ger- 
trude has written to Mr. Ramsay for 
the money: she had previously given 
the .stranger all her jewels, and he in 
person brings the reply to her re- 
quest. Gertrude subsequently repays 
this obligation. But wo must have 
done with detail, and descend very 
shortly to particulars. 

There can be little doubt but that 
the’ author or autlioms of " The In- 
heritance ” is apt, “ and of much pro- 
mise,” in sketching and hitting off 
particular scenes and characters, and 
nas dramatic tact enough to place the 
latter in situations both natural and 
interesting. The black family, though 
as a party, mighty disagreeable folks, 
are done to the life ; and we can al- 
most fancy, that among our own ac- 
quaintance we can “ mark down ” 
mote than- one Mr. Major Waddell, 
and a brace or two of Miss Becky 
Duguids. On the other hand, and 
this is the head and front of the 


offence, we do think that the writer 
has suffered his or her ardour to ex- 
cel, and anxiety to accomplish great 
things, to run away occasionally with 
propriety and discretion ; in labour- 
ing to be very pointed, and exces- 
sively minute and particular, he or 
she has become obscuie. Wt* will 
notice an example or two. And at 
the very threshold, wlmt is meant by 
the assertion, that “ family pride is 
the noblest attribute of man Surely 
this is an expression neither very cor- 
rect nor very instructive. We have 
been long ago taught, that " an ho- 
nest man is the noblest work of 
God,” but we really cannot discover 
that family pride u particularly ne- 
cessary to the composition of such a 
character. We hope we have not 
mistaken the author, but really it ap- 
pears to us that such a doctrine is in- 
culcated. We are quite certain, at all 
events, that if this is pot intended, 
what is, is obscurely developed. 

Then, is it not somewhat inconsist- 
ent, that the prying eyes of the ever- 
alcrt Miss Pratt should fail to discover 
the absence of all decoration on the 
person of Gertrude, after she had 
parted with her ornaments and jewels, 
to bribe^he unknown, particularly as 
before tms, the lady is described to be 
most laboriously assiduous in the ar- 
rangement and quantity of her finery. 
We know the old maids of our ac- 
quaintance would not have been so 
dull in detecting the flight of a fa- 
vourite coronet, or a s ! ghcd-for string 
of pearls ; nor would they have slept 
till they found " the rights of it.” 
We mention this discrepancy with the 
less hesitation, because the northern 
critic aforesaid is particularly garru- 
lous on the author of "The Inheri- 
tance ” displaying wonderful skill aiul 
judgment in his, or her minutest 
points. In short, there is not, accord- 
ing to the reviewer, a circumstance, 
however at first it might appear tri- 
vial, but whietf shall by and by vindi- 
cate the beautiful propriety of the 
whole. We think we have given the 
coup dt grace to this excessive mea- 
sure of praise— this piece of downright 
false flattery. An inconsistency to 
the full as great as these we have ex- 
posed, is, we conceive, perfectly de- 
monstrable in the invention to which 
the author is compelled to resort, in 
accounting for Uncle Adam's long 
sojourn at the mansion, and in the 
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very atmosphere of frivolity, feast in gs, 
and fashion. Wc can easily believe, 
that the perusal of Guy Mann Sri ng 
for the first time would rivet any one’s 
attention, and probably induce them 
to submit to some un pleasantries, 
rather than forego the catastrophe of 
the tale ; but that it should have the 
effect of reconciling such a character 
as Mr. Ramsay to that which was hate- 
ful lo his habits, and which outraged 
the principles of years, wc cannot be- 
lieve: it is monstiousiy unnatural, as 
is also the very length of time the old 
miser consumes in perusing his fa- 
vourite history. To our fancy and 
imagination, a leader so deeply in 
love with a book as was this one, 
would rather have cashiered his very 
imal hours than have kit Ins ou- 
ch inter; but here is Mr. Ramsay, 
plodding and spelling away over the 
beloved volumes, and in* lead of de- 
vouring. munshing his banquet. We 
have heard of things, that 1 hough they 
were so strange that nobody could be- 
lieve them, yet did happen. Assur- 
edly, this is one of them. But the 
fact is, this incident, to use the" ele- 
gant style of Blackwood et id gtnus 
tnnnc , is mere fudge, compute Ba- 
laam, absolute humbug. The Author 
of “ Waveiley” had puffed “ Mar- 
riage,” — the puff was copied and 
printed with the advertisements of 
tfiat work, — that advertisement stands 
with the said puff, in the fly-leaves of 
4 ‘ The Inheritance -and what could 
the wiitcr of these two works do, But 
repay the compliment, and endeavour 
to rake the puller up the hill again > 
lie of “Si. Ronau's Well” and the 
41 Rcdgauutlct,” is but the skeleton of 
the creator of a Mac Ivor or a Buliour 
of Burley. Now we do not say that ‘ 
all this is unnatural, but wc must 
think it silly, and a species of trickery 
to winch a person possessing and dis- 
covering talents which arc far above 
genet al rivalry, ought not to stoop to 
or admit. How say you,* Mr. Odo- 
beity ? — fag as thou arlto thePrinees- 
street periodical. How say you? 
Wouldst thou have us take thy 5Gth 
Maxim for thy reply? 

Such is The Inheritance,” — such 
arc its beauties — such its faults. We 
have spoken of it as wc found it,— no- 
thing extenuated, and nothing have 
we set down in malice. That it will 
add a laurel leaf to the author’s bud- 
ding fame- wreath, there is no ques- 
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tion ; but that it is a leaf which is of 
verdure one entire, and upon which no 
winter marks appear, we will not 
assort ; still less will we allow that the 
coronet of glory is yet ripe, or that its 
fragiance — not of a day, but for all 
time, shall extend its sweetness to 
posterity. The author will and can 
do far-more perfect things; let him or 
her recollect the maxim, women pri- 
mal nr hi annos , and try. We shall 
be happy again lo meet, and to vindi- 
cate, as we have little doubt we could, 
the propriety of our prophecy. 


The Hermit in Edinburgh. 

3 Vols. Sherwood and Co. London. 

This work, which rivals in cele- 
brity all the preceding hermits, is 
generally supposed to be from the 
same hand as 64 (he Hermit in 
London,” to. to. See. It has, how- 
ever, a very different character; its 
satiie is far more keen, and it 
has a great quantity of broad hu- 
mour, with less ol (he sentimental, 
and of a constant reverting to 
a moral which is a sinking leatmc 
of (lie other works. In Vol. I. p. 54, 
of the Student, we have a ludicrous 
account of the medical profession. 
ki How does our rattle- brained 
Creole come on?” inquired one of 
the parly. 44 Ah ! he has nothing 
but grafts practice since beset up; 
he has been rather un fortunate in 
bis experiments upon living sub- 
jects: he has killed an old woman 
by the cold effusion, and hied a 
black into his coffin, with two or 
three other trilling mistakes in his 
practice; but he may correct these 
in time: and as he has settled in a 
tine unhealthy neighbourhood, it is 
to be hoped that he will succeed iu 
the end (did lie mean of his pa- 
tients?) Something was added 
about a Doctor O’Rareshow being 
in a fine line, and making practice 
for himself,” ike. to. After which 
follows a description of Doctor’s 
Racet and Nihil, in a most satirical 
laughter-moving strain. 41 The Bro- 
ken Pipe and Withered Rose,” in 
Vol. II. p. 107, is a picture in good 
keeping; it reminds us of Sterne, 
and is quite of a piece with 44 The 
Hermit in London.” We will hot 
deprive our readers of the pleasure 
z 
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of perusing it, as we cousidcr it one 
of the greatest beauties of the work ; 
but if this sketch be of a piece with 
44 the Hermit in London,” 44 an 
Honest Hit of 11 read,” which goes 
immediately before it, is original 
and quite of a different cast to any 
other of that author’s productions, 
being broad comedy and truly na- 
tional. In Yol. 111. 44 An Article oil 
Servants,” p. 411, and 44 Great Peo- 
ple’s Servants,” (in con tin nation) 
p. 51. calls to our remembrance the 
writings of Dean Swift, and mingles 
the useful and amusing together ; 
whilst 41 the King’s visit to Kdin- 
burgh ” is a r\c\\niorccau of loyalty, 
humour, and talent, which must 
recommend the author to popula- 
rity, and which evinces an honest 
attachment to his Sovereign. It 
begins thm, after the in location 
and blessing contained in an ad- 
ditional stanza to 1,4 God save the 
King, composed by Sheridan: 
46 Wherever George the Fourth may 
journey, by sea or land; whether 
to the warm bosom of green Erin, 
to the stern climate where grows 
th e purple heather, where the blue 
be 11 and gowan lurk lonely unseen, 
to the gay soil of France, or to his 
heavy Hanoverian dominions, this 
prayer, on my purl, will follow him. 
I am a Scot, and 1 hope and believe 


that the same sentiments filled every 
bostyn on our monarch's arrival in 
the guid toutie ; but Sandy has a 
little wintry frost about his heart 
which takes time to warm, nnd ho 
has a stiffness' of limb and muscle 
which produces an awkward nn- 
pliability of neck and knee; not 
that he is chary in bendings ami 
genuflexions tor his interest, but 
that, lie is not over nimble or grace- 
ful in performing them ; mid he 
was dazzled and taken by surprise 
on this eventful occasion.” Having 
said thus much in favour of 46 the 
Hermit in Edinburgh,” we cannot 
help remarking the too rapid neg- 
ligent style in which if, is run off; 
and we doubt that its author ever 
corrected the press, and think that 
he rather left it to chance. If the 
author be also the author of the 
44 Hermit in London,” (a matter of 
doubt, as this last work must he 
written by a Scot) he seems to have 
written 44 this Hermit in Edin- 
burgh” for money, and his other 
works for fame, calculating that 
real characters and real scenes would 
interest more and sell more exten- 
sively than Jill the graces of fiction, 
or the embodying of fancy, and in 
this calculation we believe lie 1ms 
succeeded to Ills utmost satisfaction. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


proposal von run u river i ox op a national gallery /.v dviu.lw 

von Z'l'UE RECEPTION AND EXHIBITION OF PICTURES NND OTHER 
/POKES OF ART. 


A pamphlet of Ihirty-fonr octavo 
pages, signed with the letter C and four 
asteiiaks, lias made its appearance in 
London aud in Dublin, professing to 
shew 44 1 he wisdom, honour, and per- 
manent public advantage .of erecting 
a National Gallery for the encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts, under the pro- 
tection of the Royal Irish Institution, 
as the most noble and imperishable 
testimony of Irish gratitude for that 
aigoal token of our beloved sovereign 
George the Fourth’s paternal good- 
ness, namely, his. most gracious visit 
to Ireland/’ The pamphlet is accom- 


panied with an assurance from the 
Marquis Conyngham, of his Majes- 
ty’s most gracious acquiescence in the 
plan proposed, and a recommendation 
liom the Right Hon. Henry Goidlmin, 
44 that the proposition should be sub- 
mitted to the committee of subscri- 
bers to the erection of the National 
Testimonial and as this is dated more 
than a year ago, we hope that the 
work is' by this time fairly in pro- 
gress. 

We sav we hope so, because we 
agree with the author, that such a na- 
tional testimonial is much to be pro- 
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ferrcd to a small commercial bridge 
over the LifTey. When the Fine Arts 
are fairly planted in a country, that 
country will advance in civility ; and 
its manufactures, which always follow 
(‘at a certain distance not yet accu- 
racy calculated by political econo- 
mists) in the rear of the arts, will im- 
prove ; being dependent on these for 
l's -patterns and all its better impulses, 
as on mechanical science for its phy- 
sical means of accomplishment. And 
when the l iMi manufactories have thus 
availi d themselves and thus improved, 
Irish commerce will be well able to 
build herself another bridge, if she 
wants one: as she has already, by aid 
of the ingenious (iandon, built her- 
self an elegant custom-house. But in 
fact, as has been well observed in the 
Times newspaper, he who would do 
any thing to improve the political con- 
dition ol lrelaud, should begin at the 
root, that is to say, with ameliorating 
the condition of the mass of the pea- 
santry, which probably would be 
most effectually accomplished, by in- 
troducing among them better agricul- 
tural implements than they lrave hi- 
therto been accustomed to. For what 
says the sage Imlac > “ Those who 
have tingdonis to govern have under- 
standings to cultivate." A critical 
friend of ours, a sort of Ben Silton, to 
whom this aphorism was read, re- 
marked that it would bear two intcr- 
pietations : and that, accoidiug to his 
appickerision^t meant that Ling's had 
to cultivate their own under, st iiidiugs. 
It docs not appear from the context 
that Dr. Johnson inteuded his woids 
should bo thus ennsfrutd ; but it h, 
notwithstanding, no bad gloss on his 
text : and whichever way the reader 
may trow, he cannot but believe that 
liis gracious Majesty George the Fourth 
would do great service 10 his Irish 
subjects by planting, should he be 
able (but since kings are not onini- 
otent, they ought not to be taxed 
eyond their means) an Institution 
of Art in Dublin; whether the 
present loyal subscription amounts 
to a sum sufficient for the purpose 
or not. W c had in truth much ra- 
ther see this worthy object accom- 
plished, for its own sake, than be* 
cause, his Majesty chanced, in the per- 
formance of his duty, or the pursuit 
of bis pleasure, at a certain time to 
visit Dublin. 

In C.’s pamphlet a great deal too 


much of flatteringand courtly stress is 
laid on a circumstance, which, after 
all, appears to have been rather for- 
tuitous and contingent (proceeding, 
as is generally believed, from a cer- 
tain Irish nobleman’s happening at 
the time to stand high in the king’s 
councils and favour,) than the result 
of deeply and wisely planned motives. 

As Mrs. Deputy , of Portsoken 

Ward, first went to see* Margate, and 
to be at Margate seen, so, if reports 
say true, went his Majesty to Dublin. 
He did not; go to impart liberty, or 
with the intention which was fondly 
supposed to be so lung cherished in 
the royal breast, of conferring equa- 
lity of political rights - or with the os- 
tensible purpose of ameliorating the 
condition, or ‘increasing the prospe- 
rity (if the reader should chance to be 
of a certain party) of his misgoverned 
and generous Irish subjects. The 
pamphlet says indeed (p. 8) that “ he 
came to heal religious animosities, 
and to reconcile those children of the 
same stock, who were unhappily too 
long divided; to revive the drooping 
genius of Ireland; to infuse hope 
into all ranks; and to found his 
throne upon that most gracious and 
unassailable basis, the hearts of a 
brave and loyal people but do truth 
and sober sense say thus? Do they 
not rather interrogate? If so — and if 
his Majesty came duly prepared to 
impart these blessings, would he 
have returned so entirely without his 
Ci rand? 

In shoit, cause and effect might 
here, with great advantage to prin- 
ciple, change places It would have 
been, (and would still bo) far more ho- 
nourable for the king to visit Ireland 
with the view of planting, arid tho- 
roughly prepared to have planted, the 
Fine Arts, than tor the Fine Arts to be 
subsequently sown there, with the 
view of commemorating the hitherto 
fruitless, although “ royal and most 
gracious” visit to Ireland. 

But although forethought be better 
than a'terthought, a good afterthought 
is far better than no thought at all; 
wherefore we heartily join our Eu- 
ropean voice in recommending to the 
loyal subscribers towards this national 
testimonial, « a classical edifice suf- 
ficient for the purposes of study and 
annual exhibitions, with suitable of- 
fices.” We see no objection to what 
is further proposed, namely, “ an 



Equestrian Slatue of the King as its 
royal patron " — provided liis Majesty 
does really take some sincere and 
firm step3 towards entitling him- 
self to that elevated character ; and 
we fierce with the author of the pa- 
lnotie scheme in most of the follow- 
ing y ml iraents, which \\ e extract trom 
his. twenty-first page: — “ Ii would at 
once prove an interesting and impor- 
tant embellishment to the metropolis, 
and be erected at an expence not much 
beyond the sum already raised by 
subscription. The splendour of such a 
building would not consist in its mag- 
nificence, or in the largeness of the 
sum expended on its election. As the 
endowments and values of an indi- 
vidual constitute his superior estima- 
tion in society, so the pm poses of a 
building, not its co^t alone create its 
chief claim to distinction. The com- 
memorative pie- eminence of the Na- 
tional Gal Lm y would be derived 
from the splendour and singleness of 
its great national object, from its im- 
portant and constant erfbet in deve- 
loping the genius of Ireland ; m rc^ 
fining the customs and sent iments of 
the people, and raising the national 
character both at home and abroad/* 
Oh! that we had no misgivings to 
add here ; but we strongly opriie that 
before these wKo purpose* can be 
effected, and before any political arid 
social good can be rendend efficient 
in Ireland, the jobbing system, which 
m that misgoverned country stultifies 
every proposed advantage, must bn 
broken up; and that until fins lie 
done, ail is uiin hub! ding and Irish 
cnstlc-building. To what purpose 
should we surmount a sceptre of iron 
with a sdver dove? Let Wellesley set 
his shoulders to the wheels and call 
upon Hercules ; aed lit IUtc./cs de- 
scend and cleanse this worse than 
Augean stable, and ait may be abund- 
antly manured with Ihe out-sweep- 
ings; but else it will all end in idle 
talk. In there lrothy sophisms which- 
would arrogate exclusive loyalty : In 
an affair <-t corrupt intriguing as to 
what favourite Hiull get the eques- 
trial statue to elmd, mid the Na- 
tional Gallery to irert ; and no works 
of intrinsic worth will ever enter tin re. 
It will be the mere speckled egg-shell 
of the blessings of art, of which the 
vitality will be blown away with 
worse than boyish wau ton ness. 


Since it is apprehended that the 
funds will fall short of the proposed 
purpose, we will add a word or two 
iu the w r ay of practical economy. 
As to the statue, what signifies whe- 
ther it he equestrian or not ? A king is 
not Ihe more a patron of the arts from 
being represented on horseback. Ori 
the contrary, he thus pal ionizes no 
other arts than those of war and the 
Manege ; and when ho patronizes, or 
honours with bis especial notice those 
which, par excellence, arc termini the 
Fine Arts, he is always on loot, or 
seated on his throne. And as to its 
being “ chiselled by an Irish artist,” 
it will be well if such a one exists 
capable of doing mote justice to the 
work than a foreigner; but should 
any thing of intrinsic worth be sacri- 
ficed to this nationality } 

If a foreigner — Tliorwaldsen, Chan- 
tery, Werimacott, Id ax man or Bailey, 
for example, can call foith the emula- 
tion of Irish artists, where an Irishman 
would only excite the contempt of fo- 
reigners, mt the foreigner have the com- 
mission, or let the statue be waited for 
till native art can achieve it in a 
transcendent, or at least in an adequate 
and icputablc style. If C. st id. ks for 
“ an Irish sculptor and an Irish ar- 
chitect,” he will probably but bring 
himself under suspicion of wishing to 
uphold the jobbing system; iu oilier 
words, of having certain indivulii.il 
arh\ts in liis eye, whom he wishes to 
serve, if not certain, individual sub- 
scribers to please, with whom lie 
wishes to curry favour, while he talks 
of national and public objects and 
purposes. We think however that lie 
weans well for Ireland, judging fiom 
the tenour of liis pamphlet. 

But does nut C. know that there 
already exists a nominal IrKh Aca- 
demy of Aits, with a uomiuul painter 
for its president? A man who lias 
done nothing that we ever heard of, 
in the aits, hut who, when called 
upon in Dublin by any artist or con- 
noisseur from England, or elsewhere, 
is always just going to begin some 
capital work. His colours are ever 
grinding, and his cam as always prim- 
ing— a jocose and well mannered man 
however. We only mention here as 
an instance of that prevailing seeming 
which must be kept up, where all 
is jobbing semblance, and loyalty 
mere cant. 
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Commemoration of his Majesty's' 

Visit to Edinburgh, by Wilkie, 

Let us not pass the present opportu- 
nity of ottering to Ills Majesty and 
his advisers, such homage as our hearty 
editorial approbation maybe thought 
to amount to, for the commission re- 
cently given to the Academician 
Wilkie, to paint a picture in com- 
memoration of the king’s loyal and 
patriotic reception at Holyrood Palace. 
We have great pleasure m announc- 
ing lliis agreeable information, and 
we conceive that it follows our notice 
of the Irish National Monument, to 
commemorate a similar event, with a 
propriety which none wdl quo-tion. 

This transaction does honou to all 
parties. Jt is in good lasfo, and in 
excellent harmony. The more so as 
Wilkie is a native of Scotland. The 
king recollects with pleasure the 
demonstrations of loyal respect ihat 
\me shewn to him on the occasion of 
his gracious visit to Edinburgh, and 
he orders the first Scottish artist to 
depict the event. This is all as it should 
be, and it gives us to understand that 
could he have found an Lrish Wilkie, 
his reception in Dublin would have 
formed a companion picture. The 
present will be strictly and properly 
an historical picture, and a very fine 
subject, The display of colour, and 
the nuxtinc of English and Scottish 
costume will be magnificent. Holy- 
rood Palace is ancient and pictu- 
resque, uml the interest of the picture 
with posterity — and indeed with our- 
selves, — will be much increased by the 
number of portraits it will contain, and 
the high rank and station ef many of 
the personages to be pourtrayed. 


Holy Scriptures , embellished with 
Engravings. 

Mr. Cadku. has lately produced 
the long-expected final Number, or 
Part, of his ne^v Edition of Mackhn’s 
embellished Bible, which new edition 
is much more compact and complete 
than that formerly published by 
Maeklin himself. 

It is more compact, inasmuch as 
the book and the types wherewith it 
is printed, are not quite of such Her- 
culean dimensions as those published 
by Maeklin ; and it is fir more com- 
plete, because each of the canonical 
books is preceded by a shoit histori- 


cal preface, containing matters very 
proper to be known by studious rea- 
ders of the Scriptures, and also a Ge- 
neral Preface to the Whole, both from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr. Nares ; 
Short Explanations by Mr.LANDSEER, 
of the several head and tail-piece 
Vignettes, designed for the work by 
M. de Loutherbourg, some of 
which being of a recondite and mys- 
tical nature, were in the earlier edi- 
tion far from being intelligible to the 
generality of Libit* readers, are also 
appended. The few of these vignettes 
that in Mack lin’d Bible were design- 
ed by other arli-ts and in a different 
style fioai those of De Liiuthcibourg, 
and which looked like atinmalie-, are 
here thrown out, and other, substi- 
tuted, more in unison with the whole. 

J3ul our present duty is to notice 
thi3 work as a pro luction of the arts 
of England ; and hi ro rmrf. as far as 
regard* the historical plate., be con- 
fessed a sad want of unity and con- 
sistency of parts, which, although an 
evident and cardinal requisite in the 
conducting of such an historical scries 
as tii a oi the Holy Scriptures, does 
not appear oven to have been thought 
of by Mr. Maeklin, the original pro- 
jector ; the necessary consequence of 
which is, that as the book is turned 
over, the several personages, as they 
recur, look so unlike themselves, that 
the spectator's imagination, instead of 
beiug assisted in forming adequate 
conceptions of the patriarchs and the 
prophets, is kept in a state of jierpe- 
tual distraction — as much so as if it 
luid been an object with the con- 
ductor and publisher to display the 
glorious uncertainties ol the painter’s 
art ; to baffle all identity of characters 
and persons, and to cause the scoffer 
to exclaim, <4 Lo! here is Chris: t, and 
Lo! there is Christ.” Who shall dis- 
criminate between Jesus Christ and 
Judas Iscariot? What would be 
thought of a theatrical manager who, 
in getting up the tragedy of "Richard 
or Macbeth, should order a different 
performer to personate the hero in 
every scene? What would be thought 
of an audience that would endure such 
insult to their eyes and understand- 
ing ? Yet the subscriber’s to the Bible 
and the Sbakspeare stood idly by, 
and allowed Maeklin and Boy del l to 
practise these grossnesses with impu- 
nity ; and the legislature granted them 
lotteries, because forsooth, their pro- 
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fits fell short of their own wishes and 
calculations! 

But even when severally consider- 
ed, many of these plates are disgrace- 
ful, both iu design and execution, to 
all parties concerned. We now open 
upon the pictured visit of Kicodc - 
7U! is % where the Saviour looks ridicu- 
lously constrained and imbecile ; and 
upon “Veter denying Christ," and 
" Veter's Repentance," both of them 
as historical compositions, beneath 
criticism, and very badly engraved. 
There is no apostle but must deny such 
a Christ, as Tue&ham has here present- 
ed to us; and there is no prophet who 
would care a fig about a disciple so in- 
significant as this Peter of Pelmortni. 
They are only fit to be indicted by the 
Bridge-street Association. Nor arc the 
Opera-looking Patriarc hs of Hamil- 
ton much belter. There is a simpering 
Rachel completely Ihrtolozzified, 
which, v.itlnt* lllmanufactuiod cut-out 
stage, scenery ui a back ground, fails 
noi to remind us of the first 'step ping 
forward of an affected young Signora 
in a lfaymarket ballet. 

In the present edition these plates 
are of course re-in tioduerd, and the 
majority of them, alas ! are in a state 
so lamentably 'worn, that although 
they bear the names of some of the 
most respectable artists, they are 
scarcely worthy even of tho«ethat are 
Jeastso. For the credit of Baitolozzi 
and the rest, at least one-third of the 
historical engravings should have been 
omitted, and of the remainder how 
many thousand of what had previously 
been printed, should have been in- 
serted at the corners ; but the truth is, 
they were unfit to be reprinted at all. 
Cadell should never have bought 
them, and Mackhn’s executors should 
have sheathed with them one of their 
Liverpool merchant vessels. So holy 
a covering might have saved both the 
ship and the new edition from foun- 
dering. Pleasantry apart, it behoves 
us to add that, notwithstanding many 
of these historical pieces are unworthy 
both of the high pretensions and the 
lofty promises that were set forth in 
print, yet some of them, when taken 
individually and detached from the 
rest of the publication, are of a re- 
deeming character, — which word we 
do not here employ in the way of 
equivoque, or as attaching to it any 
religious sense reflected from the 
New Testament. 


Of these the best are engraved by 
Sharp (lately deceased) and by the 
elder Heath. We shall proceed to 
enumerate some, without regarding 
their chronological order, but taking 
them as they come. And here it will 
be found, — and is worthy of remark 
from the booksellers, — ihnl in propor- 
tion as the plates have been well en- 
graved at the first, they have with- 
stood the wear and tear of the prin- 
ter’s hand. 

Boa z smitten with the Charms of 
Ruth , we think may be placed at the 
head of these, both with regard to de- 
sign and execution, though really, as 
engravings,* — since it might seem invi- 
dious to confer any positive prefer- 
ence between this, w hich is engraved 
by Neath, and the best ol Sharp’s, we 
must beg to leave the reader to his 
own conclusions. The style of the 
engraving is here bold and elegantly 
simple, and therefore suited to the 
subject and to the dimensions of the 
figures; a just discrimination of the 
characters and textures of the objects 
represented is united with great vigour 
and great delicacy also, of manual 
execution. The figure and expression 
of 13oaz, though somewhat too young, 
is modest, manly, benevolent, and 
sufficiently interested lor this early 
scene of the drama of Uutli. The 
heroine stoops to glean and to con- 
quer. She is a charming, Raphael- 
esque sort of delicate young widow, 
and having made her obeisance to 
her kinsman, the *’• mighty man of 
wealth,” is pleading with the simple 
pathos which distinguishes these early 
writings — Why have I found grace 
in thine eyes that thou shouldest take 
knowledge of me, seeing 1 am a 
stranger ?*' 

The two females beyond Ruth, she 
who is binding the sheaf, and she 
who is standing further among the 
corn, and whose attention is very na- 
turally engaged by what is passing 
on the fore- ground, (but more espe- 
cially the former) have a grace much 
resembling that of Raphael on his 
happiest occasions. And the old bald 
man, who is engraved with great 
vigour and richness, is evidently that 
servant of Boaz who “ was set over 
the reapers,” aud by whom he had just 
been informed "whose damsel” was 
before him. 

How entirely Mr. Stothard has 
been possessed by the proprieties and 
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demand s of his subject, is also seen 
in the effect of the vertical sun on the 
landscape and figures. This carries 
us at oticc to a tropical climate at the 
season of harvest; and the whole 
scene, including themountainous back- 
groundand distant buildings and palm- 
trees, has an air completely oriental. 

‘ The work contains other subjects 
from the masterly pencil of Stotiiard, 
among which is a fine composition of 
Jacob's Dream , with the ascending 
and descending Angels , and another 
worthy ol' Raphael himself, of the 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds , 
buUhey arc less ably engraved than 
the above. 

It will be but justice to Hamilton 
— wc owe it indeed to his manes, after 
what we have said of the theatrical, 
or rather opcratical, character, which 
prevails in ins works, and of which 
the present Bible affords but too many 
examples— to speak also of the best 
of these liis biblical performances. 
By the way, how deplorable it is to 
observe that the commissions given to 
historical painters, by this sailor-boy 
of a patron and publisher, to whom 
the public gave such unbounded and 
groundless confidence, should be in an 
itiveisu ratio to their real merits. But 
to speak of the academician Hamil- 
ton, — the best of his Bible subjects is 
clearly Ma north's Sacrifice , when the 
angel announced the conception of 
Samson. The figures of Manoah and 
his wife are composed with consider- 
able academical skill, and with some- 
thing of the simplicity of the antique. 
The attitude and expression of the 
latter is peculiarly reverential, and 
therefore well suited to the miracu- 
ous occasion. And in the spiritual, 
buoyant, self-support of the angel is a 
degree of grandeur mingled with ce- 
lestial grace, which must appear ex- 
tremely appropriate when we come to 
compare the pictured comment with 
the scriptural text. His pointing up* 
ward, too, —which he does with an air 
so angelic, — is in perfect unison with 
the words which he addresses to Ma- 
noah. “ If thou offer a burnt offer* 
mg thou must offer it to the Lord." 
This sentiment of profouud veneration 
probably could not otherwise be so 
well expressed. 

Let the critical reader consider here 
whether the impressive effect on the 
mind, of spiritual buoyancy, which 
we have noticed above, be not owing, 


lfiO 

in great part, to the feet of the angel 
being wisely hidden behind the smoke 
and flame from the sacrifice, and to 
the outspread wings ? We think it is $ 
an ascending angel can have no occa- 
sion lor feet: but perhaps this is 
rather too much of a peep behind the 
scenes, for those who are not ai lists, 
and too metaphysical for some of 
those who are: those alone among 
our readers who are curious to as- 
certain through what avenues and by 
meaus of what prior associations the 
mind is affected by painting, will 
thank us for this part of our critique. 
We shall close our remarks with re- 
questing the reader’s attention to the 
text of Judges, xiii. Iff, 20, which the 
painter has so ably illustrated. 

*• So Manoah took a kid with a 
meat offering, and offered it upon a 
rock unto the Lord ; and the angel of 
the Lord did wondrous! y, and Ma- 
noah and his wife looked on. 

“ For it came to pass, when the 
flame went up toward heaven from off 
the aliar, that the angel of the Lord 
ascended in the flame of the altar, 
and Manoah ^nd his wife looked on 
it, and tell on their faces to the 
ground." 

The present is so superior to other 
of the works of this artist that it seems 
the production of another mind ; and 
we turn to it, from such works as his 
“ Touching the Hem of Christ's Gar - 
ment" and his “ Angel appearing 
to Cornelius with sm prise border- 
ing on incredulity. Manoah’s Sacrifice 
is also one of the best engravings that 
Bartojozzi has executed fur#h is" Bible, 
wherein there are loo many that bear 
his name without his merit. 

Sharp’s print of The Angel de- 
stroying the Assyrian Camp, after De 
Louth uubourg, is also an admira- 
ble work. , The angel here is of the 
very same class, — and to the full as 
grand and as good— as that which has 
been so much celebrated from the pen 
of Addison, and perhaps is even bet- 
ter conceived, for though he 

“ Rides in the whirlwind and directs 
the storm 

the spectator does not see his fact?, 
and is therefore left to imagine whe- 
ther or not he is 

“ Pleas'd the Almighty's orders to per- 
form.” 

The dead and the dying Assyrian 
warriors, who bestrew* the ground, 
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are engraved in an excellent histori- 
cal style; the plafe and chain ru- 
mour, and the textures of the sur- 
faces of shields, drapery, fur, and flesh, 
being ably discriminated, and in close 
resemblance with the original pic- 
ture. 

There is another engraving con- 
taining an angel, of a somewhat 
different character from the«e. It is 
entitled the angel stopping Baalam , 
and is from the pencil "of North* 
cote, who surely will have something 
to learn when he gets to heaven. We 
shah venture to criticise it in a couple 
of a sort of jeu d'esprit epigrams, 
which,— happening to be in a funny 
mood — occurred to us some years ago, 
when wc first beheld the original pic- 
ture, and saw at a glance how much 
he donkey was the best prut of it, and 
now entirely the angel u as the worst. 
The plate is engraved by Fittler in 
his mediocre, and not in his very 
best style. 

Northcote a miracle has brought to pass, 
A:i u ss -like angel, an ungelie n«s. 

Again — 

To exalt Homer’s heroes J tis said, 

He engaged nil the gods in their fracas ; 
So Northeoie to deify his, 

Has chting’d.io an angel, a jack-ass. 

The Maries at the Sepulchre of 
Christ , by Sharp, after the acade- 
mician Smirke, is another of the best 
engravings contained in this book. 
The Maries are beautiful; especially 
she who stands erect, and surprised 
at beholding the angel in the interior 
of the st^uh’lm: ; but the angel him- 
self appears w i 111 d erki h circles round 
his ryes which cives him somewhat 
of the ridiculous air of wearing spee- 
laohs; a want, of keeping which we 
suspect to be the fault of the engraver. 

The A gory of Christ, by the same 
artisl, uftwi 1 Comvay, has also great 
merit as an engraving; particularly the 
head ot the Saviour. 

We next open upon a good en- 
graving from thvi burin of Bromley, 
of which the subject is Christ ap- 
peasing the stunt/, after De Lou- 
THERBotmo. The raging sea, the 
tempestuous sky, the old boat in 
which the divine party are embarked, 
the alarmed disciples,' and the Saviour 
calmly rebuking the elements, are alj 
characteristically expressed, and the 
effect of the whole is powerful with- 
out violence* But alas ! this plate is 


more sadly worn, or worse printed 
than some others ; and we confess the 
having been obliged to refer to a proof 
in our own folio, in order to discover the 
above merits. We have remarked 
above, that Macklin’s employment of 
historical painteis has generally been 
in an inverse ratio to their merits. 
We were led to this remark chiefly by 
observing how few of these; prints 
were engraved after Stothard, Rey- 
nolds, and West, and that there were 
none after Romney; but On e — having 
painted a toleiably fair proportion, 
considering his rank and talent— is an 
exception. 

In his historical compositions, Opie 
is devoid of ornament, and of every 
spe. ies of redundance. Jbs charac- 
ter* aio simple, apostulical, and ap- 
patently tukm from chosen individual 
modi Is in common life. lie seems 
thus to liuie suppo* rd that he avoided 
sophisrication; and that by keeping 
lai bom refinement he came nearer to 
nature. The Jewish Priest, with his 
energetiebreadth of nose, who (in the 
print engraved by ILvli.) merci- 
lessly stnhhing Jtphthas daughter, is 
evidently a portrait, and appears m 
some other ot the works of Opie. 1 1 i°. 
glories in general are ably told, anil 
bis effects powerful and imposing. 
But his figures appear gigantic when 
compaied with those of the other 
painters of this Bible ; and the im- 
pressiveness of Ins cbiaro scuro, being 
in great part owing to his dark back- 
grounds, and to his canvas being 
crowded with tall figures, his scrip- 
tural events perhaps have too much 
the air of transactions in coal-holes. 
Who would suppose that the scene of 
the sacrifice of Jephtha's daughter was 
the interior of a temple ? 

Among the best of Opie’s Bible 
woi ks is “ the Lord of the vineyard 
engraved by Hall, though the plate 
is now in a sad state. The hard- 
working and discontented vine- dresser, 
who “ has borne the burden and heat 
of the day,” is characteristically dress- 
ed, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance true to the occasion : nor is 
that of the Lord of the vineyard a 
wkit less so. Observant, keen, rea- 
soning, and firm to his purpose, he 
says, as plain as a picture can sneak, 
u Friend, I do thee no wrong. Didst 
thou Hot agree with me for a penny V” 

But the peculiar and distinguishing 
feature of this work— that wherein it 
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differs from, aftd is an improvement 
on all on^amented Bibles, anc) indeed 
all other books, that preceded it, is, 
its learned series of vignette cm - 
beUishments. We . wish they had 
been uniformly well engraved; but 
some of them have been degradingly 
manufactured , and chiefly at the 
Heath' school, so as to place them on a 
footing liitle better than that of the 
most ordinary wood-cuts. 

For the designing of these, the 
public is indebted to the learning and 
fertile fancy, the poetical conception, 
the taste for ‘mysticism, and the re- 
ligious enthusiasm, of the late Royal 
Academician Dr Loutherbouiig. 
They consist partly of matters of fact 
and of costume, and partly of illus- 
trations of those religious mysteries 
with which the Hebrew Scriptures are 
pregnant. For example — 

At the beginning of the Pentateuch 
is placed a composition consisting of 
the tablets of the decalogue ; the rod 
of Moses; the censer, breust- plate, 
and other of the sacerdotal ornaments 
of Aaron; the sword of Joshua; the 
curtain of the Tabernacle; one of . 
those most ancient of books on um- 
bilical rollers, which are referred to by 
Moses, but which are no longer ex- 
tant, with the trumpet which sounded 
from Sinai, and an indication of the 
lightnings that flashed from its sum- 
mit when the Law was delivered unto 
Moses. On the same principle, the 
furniture of an Oriental harvest-field 
constitutes the head-piece to the book 
of Ruth. On its fore-ground are the 
broad sheltering straw hat used by 
gleaners in those warm latitudes ; the 
vase of vinegar, which appears to 
have been their harvest drink, or field 
refreshment.; the reaping-hook, glean- 
ings of Ruth, and the sandals men- 
tioned in chap. ?v. The back-ground ’ 
is a pile of corn sheaves ; a play of 
faint radiance beyond which, may be 
supposed poetically to allude to the 
distant results of this history of Hull) ; 
namely, the birth of her grandson 
David, or even the coming of Christ. 
In other vignettes we have the vic- 
tims, altars, and implements of the 
ancient rite of sacrifice ; the decollated , * 
head of Sisera; the sword of Gideon ; 
and the bugle trumpet and pitcher 
containing a lamp, which that chosen 
servant of God employed in his stra- 
tagem against. the Midianitish host; 
the gates of Gaza, with their massy ' 
E. M. August , 1824. • 


furniture, which Sampson left on the 
hill, &c. &c. * 

These are matters of costume and 
of historical fact; but Dc Louther- 
bourg sometimes alludes. to the mys- 
tical passages of holy writ, and Qftett 
with a touch of poetry, and even of 
sublimity. As an instance We are 
taught by the Pentateuch that Je- 
hovah buried Moses “ in a valley in 
the land of Moab, but no man know- 
eth of his sepulchre unto this day/’ 
To penetrate ibis obscurity, and re- . 
present his sepulchre, was bold— was 
almost, and to a timid mind quife, 
like treading on forbidden ground; 
but the Scriptures had not said 

“ Hence avaunt ! >i\% holy ground” 

to the reverential and enthusiastic 
De Loutherbourg ; and, finding a 
certain space to fill, he has presented 
us with a simple stone, inscribed in 
the Hebrew language and character 
with the words Mortal remains of 
Moses ;” but clouds are rolling around . 
it, and from above beams the sacred 
name of the Deity, also in the Hebrew 
character. This- was originally the 
tail -picture to the book of Deuter- 
onomy ; but in the reprint there un- 
luckily remained not space for its 
insertion ; and Mr. Landseer, to . 
whose care the re-arrangement of 
these vignettes was consigned, un- , 
willing that the public should lose 
this grand and simple thought, has 
placed it at the end of Numbers, 
wheie he found space for it, and 
where it stands with nearly equal 
propriety, because in chap, xxvii. - 
the judgment of Heaven is passed on 
Moses for his miscouduct at the time \ 
of the strife of the congregation, and 
the period of his mortal life is pre- 
dicted. 

Other of these vignette compositions 
are yet more abstruse and mysterious, 
as thore to the Proverbs and tlie 
Song of Solomon; Mr. Landseer's 
descriptions of which are too long to 
be here insetted. The following 
shorter one of the same mystic kind, 
closes die book of Malachi, and of 
course the Old, Testament. It de- 
picts “ the religious triumphs of a . 
fervid heart, impressed with the name 
and merits of the Messiah, over Sin, 
and Death, of which the serpent and;,, 
scull are the emblematic represent 
tatives. The light of truth here ema-i , ; 
nates from the Hebrew word Jehovah; 

A a V ' : 
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a word, which, in its primitive mean- 
ing, cdjnprehends tKe ubiquity, eter- 
; ifity, and self-existence, of the source 
tff all light; and a reflected ray from 
the star of Bethlehem, with which the 
heart is impressed, agonizes the ser- 
pent below.” 

As some of the tail-pieces were ne- 
cessarily displaced, in consequence of 
the deviations of the reprint from 
the former edition, so a few others 
were wanting ; that is to say, where 
books in the first edition had ended 
with a full page, there were now, in 
some few instances, hiatuses, or va- 
cancies to All up, which has been 
done by Mr. Landseer in a manner 
.sufficiently approaching to that of 
De Loutherbourg, not to seem dis- 
similar spots; an instance of which 
may be seen in the tail-piece do the 
book of Judges, which tail-piece con- 
sists of the young lion that Sampson 
slew in the vineyard of Timnath. In 
"the back-ground, among flower?, &c. 
lire the hives of those bees which, on 
his return, he found had swarmed in 
the carcase of the lion, a circumstance 
which suggested the famous riddle 
propounded by Sampson to the Phi- 
listines. 

Many of these vignettes are en- 
. graved by the elder Landseer, in a 
bold and appropriate style, which has 
obtained ror him great credit with 
the public, as being suited to the ex- 
pression of the objects represented, as 
well as to the peculiar style of de- 
sign which has rendered De Louther- 
bourg superior to all his predecessors 

the composition of vignettes, and 
the worthy example and pattern of 
most of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. The rest are by Bromley, 
Heath, Fittler, and Skelton. Among 
the he&U by Landseer, may now be 
reckoned those of Exodus, Ruth, the 
bead and the tail-pieces to Judges, 
the head-pieces to the two books of 
Kings, those of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
-the Song of Solomon. We have not 
space for detailed criticisms of these, 

, although as engravings they better 
. deserve it than the historical plates. 
With very few exceptions ; ana will 
assuredly outlive them ; but wc can- 
, up t forego a remark or t\Vo. The first' 
^mentioned, that to the book ot Ex- 
'odus, (Which in Mack tin’s edition 
trill be found engraved by another 
ttrtiist*. and quite in a mistaken style) 
I** 'ftt# altar* Which, according to 


jdfi fit* 

the Scriptural precept, no mason’s 
tool has touched, -surrounded by vic- 
tims, libation vessels* and implements 
used in the patriatahial sacrifices. It 
required far more than Voutine skill 
on the part of the engraver, to in- 
dicate by simple and sufficient means 
that the flame which flickers about 
the consuming sacrifice has mira- 
culously descended from above; and 
he who does not perceive this indi- 
cation, loses a refinement in the exe- 
cution of this cloud, fire, and smoke, 
which the more taati fill will fail not 
to enjoy. The altar of rude stones; 
the immolated lambs; the libation 
vessels and patera, both of antique 
pottery ; the sacrificial knite ; the 
rustic hatchet of the earliest manu- 
facture, and the thanksgiving, or waive 
offering of corn, are all characteris- 
tically located; and there is a ge- 
neral brightness in the mode of exe- 
cution superinduced on the free and 
playful style of etching the foliage, 
corn, and verdant fore-ground, which 
assimilates in point of richness with 
the bold typography of the title be- 
neath, and w here a more delicate aud 
elaborate engraving w ould have looked 
dull, and consequently have been much 
less to the purpose. 

This latter quality, however, of 
bright vigour, combined wth freedom, 
which, by the way, has been com- 
pletely vulgarised in some of those 
imitations of this style to which 
Mr. Heath has prostituted his name, 
is common to the Bible vignettes 
engraved by Mr. Landseer; and those 
we have mentioned above, together 
with many others by this aTti* t, cpn- 
tained in the sacred volume, are en- 
titled to the same species of commen- 
dation. Let the reader who may be 
able, here turn to the headpieces to 
the two books of Kings, which con 
gist, one of them of masonic imple- 
ments, used in the election ot Solo- 
mon’s temple, including the architect’s 
elevation of the porch, conti asted 
with a bit of wildly broken giound, 
/md the other of ’Hezekiah’s destruc- 
tion of the groves and m< numents of 
idolatry, and he will perceive that 
they are executed in the same general 
style, varied only, us it ought to be, 
with the varying local demands of 
the several subjects. 

We have' felt it necessary to dwell 
thus particularly on a few of these 
vignettes, because many persons are 



accustomed to> pas^enibellishments of 
this nature too hastily, and with too 
little attention to their intrinsic me-' 
rits; and we are reluctant to bring 
oiir own critical talent under sus- 
picion of not duly appreciating what 
we undertake to report upon, o* to 
seem less knowing than iEsop’s cock. 

The headpieces to the second book 
of Samuel and first of Chronicles, arid 
that of the poem of Job, namely; the 
destroying angel; the evil genius of 
David, which prompted him to num- 
ber the people; and the suffering pa- 
triarch : also a cherubic head, breath- 
ing destruction on ascending bubbles, 
which forms the tailpiece to the book 
of Proverbs, with several others of 
considerable merit, are by Bromley, 
who presents us always with the 
cardinal requisites of good drawing, 
and the results of a good eye for chiaro 
scuro, although but little regardful of 
the graces of manual execution. 
Among the best of Fittler’s, are, the 
headpiece to Genesis and the gourd 
of Jonah ; and there is a charming 
headpiece to the Epistle of St, Paul 
to the Hebrews, from the graver of 
Heath. It consists .of the infant Sa- 
viour descending towaids the disc 
of Earth, holding the mystic branch, 
and accompanied by cheruhs. The 
infantile heads are sweetly touched, 
with an indefiniteness of feature dic- 
tated by good taste; and the fleshy 
style of the figure of Jesus Christ is 
much to the purpose, being sufficiently 
finished, with little work, and no ap- 
pearance of labour, and the whole 
well toned and harmonious. The de- 
collated head of the 'Baptist in a 
charger, by the same artist, forming 
the tailpiece to the book of St. Mat- 
thew, is in elegant taste and style, and 
leaves us to regret that Mr. Heath, 
undertook so many of these plates 
and performed so few. We must 
here quit the engraved embellish- 
ments to .Dr. Nares’s new edition of 
the Holy Scriptures, which is dedi- 
cated to His Majesty. 


The Somerset House Gazette . 

We are sorry to have to blame 
neighbour Ephraim Hardcastie for 
unduly raising our expectations on 
the subject of Engravers in Eng- 
land/' and the academical state of 
their art, and then imparting no more 
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than we find in hU 434’and 44th 
Numbers, in the latter of which the . 
subject appears to be closed* What 
he has printed is chieflj^copied ftom 4 
a book that is not unppmnw'wvimd 
has been currently known for these 
forty or fifty years past. And why 
our friend Ephraim should deem it 
proper to repeat this, and suppress 
Mr. Landseer’s lecturing on the sub- 
ject at the Royal Institution ; the sub- . 
sequent petitioning of the King, and 
the proceedings of the Royal Aca- 
demy thereupon, we can form nb 
conjecture that is at 4 all satisfac- 
tory tous. We wonder Mr. L. doea 
not roar out with' old Louis the 
other day, u Do they suppose I am 
dead.” - 

If the correspondent of the Somer-. 
set House Gazette is so uninformed on 
the subject as to be ignorant* of these 
matters, Ephraim himself surely knows 
better, and should have supplied bit 
omission, and not have been instrti- 
mental in virtually falsifying thfe 
English history of the art which he 
undertakes to illustrate; for, to dis- 
connect the chain by knocking out 
any of its link*, is in effect to falsify 
the history. The Editor must still 
do this, it his correspondent does it 
not, or does it not honestly, unless he 
can endure the idea of having his 
Gazette sullied with those blots which 
we contemplate; and it may be as 
well to inform him that these amount 
to no less than to dele the word house 
from his general title, and to make 
another — an orthographical — altera- 
tion/in his sub-title; so that it vHll 
run “ The Somerset Gazette, or 
Weekly Miscellany of Fine Arts,” &c, 
Somerset Gazette, because (in this in- 
stance at least) instead of marching 
straight forward to his cstensible mark, 
he springs upwards from his starting- 
place, and making an ostentatious 
hcad-over-Jieels display, falls short of 
his end; so that something like per- 
tinency of application will result from 
this reformed title; for what can be 
■ weahr than to pretend to give an 
history of the progress of the ill-treat- 
ment of a commercial art in this com- 
mercial country, and suppress, at the 
same time, what is most rebent, and 
therefore most important to the pre- 
sent situation of the art and to the 
present times. We trust, therefpre^ 
that Mr, Hardcastie will, redeem Ifinv 
self, and not allow such side-dith^p^ 
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flummery and fine* compliment as 
ai;e lierc served up to him by his eu- 
graving' correspondent, to hoodwink 
nis better discernment ; nor abate the 
relish which ^ we willingly profess to 
have had for the literary and artirti- 
cal dessert with v hicli he formerly en- 
tertained us. Most of his walnuts 
were juicy and fresh shelled — not 
like this which we have just cracked j 
and his wine was tolerably well fla- 
voured, though served up in & Jordan. 


Err a 1 a of last Month . 

In our last month’s article on the 
Finn Arts, the printer has committed 
several important errors, which it be- 
hoves us to coirect. Instead of “ Ex- 
hibition at Somerset House/’ 
&c. the general heading should have 
been — E xhibition at the Gal- 
lery of the Bnmsii Institution, 
in Pall Mall. — Inline 4, instead of 
" for the; sake of tliepublic taste of art" 
read, for the sake of the public taste 
and of ait. In the 2d column of p. 


71, instead of “this ‘tracing of the 
sisterhood of hearts /’ read, this tra- 
cing of (he sisterhood of the arts . 
In the next page, column 1, instead 
of **forezv architrave/’ read frieze and 
architrave. In the nex^t column, in- 
stead of Ceandi forth issued from his 
pastry shop, Tcad Claude forth issued, 
&c. In column 1 of page 73, is an 
omission of our own. We have there 
treated of Wibon’s arrival at Venice, 
and bringing with him letters of re- 
commendation to a certain artist of 
that city. From the very acceptable 
biography of Wilson, by Mr Wright, 
wc have since learned that the Vene- 
tian painter was Zuccarelli. In cob 
2 of this page, instead of “ Cole 
Hugh Bait lief read Colonel. The 
lat sentence in this column, consist- 
ing o( remarks on a Group of Fisher- 
man, in a picture by Wilson, had 
some on the author’s lost manuscript, 
which is marred in the press, and 
which he finds himself unable exactly 
to restore. In column 1 of page 74, 
instead of " that about the Oak of 
Arpinum,” read chat about the Oak, 
&c. 


• 41 Your Somerset House Gazette of hist Saturday lias un article on the Engravings 
of Kir Robert Strange, the reading of which urged me to offer you the-, which I submit 
to jour approval, alteration, or rejection,” (p. 266.) Very humble, certainly. The 
Editor did not reject : but did he alter ? or could he approve ? — Again, the writer sajs, 
in p. 265, u The liberal, candid, and independent spirit which characterize the pages 
of the Somerset Hou*e Gazette, on all subjects of art which come under its notice, 
and the extensive services which it has remleied to our native school, claim the i hanks 
of all British Artists, and the esteem of nil lovers of the various departments ol the 
Fine Aths which ilicy profess. As a prqfessnr of the English school of engraving, 
then, Mr. Editor, allow me to ,wA>cribc my grateful acknowledgments (this is at the 
veiy beginning : Had he not better have prefix? <1 his name at the conclusion ?) for 
tbe handsome manner in which you have asserted the claims of the ingenious, who 
have successfully cultivated that arduous study. It could hot have found a more able 
advocate.'' Verily, friend Ephraim, wc shall quake for thee, if thou urt accessible 
to these anonj mous vaultings. 


THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket Theatre. 


A new comic opera, called The Al~ 
caid, from the peu of Mr. Kenny, 
was performed for the first time at 
this theatre. The public have been 
so often indebted to the lively vein of 
this writer tor a portion of its amuse- 
ments, that they naturally looked 
forward with high expectation when 
it was understood that another drama 
from the same source was in prepara- 
tion, It must be confessed, however 
that The Alcaid, though not without 
some characteristic touches, and a 


portion of ’easy and unaffected dia- 
loo.ue, is not likely to add much to 
the author’s fame. The two promi- 
nent faults are extreme length and 
great complexity, and even* confusion 
of plot. For our own parts we felt 
the latter defects so strongly, that it 
is with doubt and hesitation we pro- 
ceed to give the sketch which custom 
requires from. us. Don Christopher 
Tojrado (Mr. William Farren) is 
the Alcaid, a person full of the im- 
portance of his office, and .so anxious 
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to thrust his head into other peoples* 
affairs as to be utterly ignorant ol his 
own. The delusion under which he 
livas, with respect to every member 
of his own family and establishment, 
constitutes the chief point on which 
the humour of the drama turns. 
While he is engaged in extolling their 
domestic virtues, they are contriving 
to indulge themselves in the fashion- 
able dissipations of the day. Donna 
There si na (Mrs. Glover), his wife, 
and the fair llosuhel (Miss Paton), 
his niece, are particularly attracted 
by a public masquerade; and con- 
trive, with the assistance of Pedrosa 
(Mr. Liston), his secretary, to enjoy 
that amusement. His son Felix , 
(Madame Vestkis), a student of 
Salamanca, another of the domestic 
groupe, prefers the practice of se- 
renading to the studies of the college, 
and he too contrives to deceive the 
old gentleman into an opinion of his 
propriety. The first misfortune which 
the Alcaid encounters, is that of falling 
in love with the same lady whom lus 
son was so fond of serenading; and 
a plot being laid by Donna Fran- 
cisco to discover the individual by 
whom she was persecuted* in song, 
the Alcaid himself is mistaken for 
the musical wooer. Then come the 
different parties home from the mas- 
querade, the chief magistrate himself 
being of the number. Pedrosa is 
the confident of all ; he undertakes to 
conceal the husband's gaiety from the 
wile, the wife's from the husband, 
and so on. The husband is the first 
to arrive, and him he dispatches to 
his bed-chamber. Then appears 
Donna Theresina with her niece, but 
having lost the key of the door at the 
masquerade, she is thrown into the 
greatest perplexity, and so loud is 
their lamentation over the accident, 
that the Alcaid is awakened from his 
sleep. To his «stonishment he finds 
his prudent family in full dress at 
that hour, but Mr, Secretary relieves 
their embarrassment after the manner 
of other secretaries, by stating what 
was not exactly the fact. According 
to his account, they had all appeared 
in their finery for the purpose of 
celebrating the Alcaid's birth-day a 
month before it arrived, and he very 
properly expresses his gratitude for 
such a premature proof of their re- 
spect. We should have mentioned 
before, that his son, Felix, having 



been brought before him by the Al- 
guazils in a mask and domino, which 
he refuses to lay aside, is confined in 
his own bed-room for contumacy; 
but a fool of a servant, which was 
well performed by Mr. Harley, slips 
into his place, and thus leaves him at 
liberty to join his congratulations 
with 1 he rest. A confused medley of 
i incidents ensue, which have little 
connection with each other; but the 
whole concludes with a number of 
marriages, which seem to have sprung 
chiefly from the warm influence of * 
masquerading. The worthy Chief 
Magistrate finds out at last that he 
has been tricked by his whole family ; 
so that the necessity of attending to 
his own affairs, rathtr than to those of 
others, may, we presume, be taken as 
the moral of the piece. The two 
principal characters were those of the 
Alcaid and his servant Pedrosa . 
They are both well drawn and con- 
trasted, but the impression was greatly 
diminished by the confusion of the 
fable. Mr. F Aim ex, who sustained 
the former, exhibited his usual talent 
in the delineation of old men; and 
though Mr. Liston was prevented 
from luxuriating in that broad humour 
which constitutes his forte, there were 
some occasions in which his comic 
dexterity was rendered available. 
Mr. IIari.ey had more to do as a 
jealous husband than as a servant, 
but he acquitted himself in both ca- 
pacities with talent. Madame Ves- 
tris well became the dress of the 
young student, and Sang some pleasing 
airs with great effect, and Miss Paton 
was much applauded in htr songs, 
particularly m the Bravura, with 
which she concluded. Though Mrs. 
Glower and Mrs. Gibbs were among 
the Dramatis Persona, their parts 
were so unworthy of them, that we 
feel it unnecessary to make any com- 
ments on the manner of their per- 
formance. We have passed over 
some, others for the same reason. 
The whole was well received by the 
audience, with the exception of one 
incident. The Alcaid and a lady 
were shut up in a bed-room, under 
circumstances which might lead to 
some strange conjectures, and an 
allusion was very injudiciously made 
to it in the dialogue, which was re-, 
sented by the audience with disap- 
probation. We have no doubt that ’ 
the hint will be taken, for it was plain J 
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1 enough to be understood. We know 
not whether our conjecture as. to the 
music be correct, but wc thought it 
betrayed some evidence of hasty com- 
position. At least it was very un- 
even. Madame V'estkis and Mos 
Paton had eacli a song in the first 
Act, the merit of which we are very 
willing lo subscribe to; the bravura 
of the latter was. perhaps the most 
striking thing in the whole, but m 
some of the other airs there was a 
great want of originality: a fault of 
which we should not complain, if it 
had been redeemed in those instances 
by any remarkable degree of skill. 
We shall merely observe, in conclu- 
sion, that the drama itself not only 
requires, but cannot live without cur- 
tailment; if, however, that course is 
adopted with a liberal hand, there is 
still enough of merit in the writiug to 
'afford a fair prospect of Mice ess. 

SONG.- Madame Yfstkis. 

My gauntlet's down, my flag unfurled. 
Whatever my foiiiiue !>•», 

For thee, my love. I’d io.se the world, 

Or win a world in thee ! 

Yes! thou slmlt.be my pale. r star, 

O’er youth’s bewildering tide, 

To lands of promised bl»s$ afar, 

My bright and beaming guide ! 

My gnu ut let’s down, <fec. 

SONG, — Rosab Mj. 

Haste ! husto ! I pray thee haste away. 
And seek my gentle Cavalier, 


And if he ever loved me, say. 

A grateful heart awaits him here. 
When hU bright form my steps pursued, 
Came be to mock my simple youth? 
Those eyes that oft for pity woo'd, 

Was it not their light ofluve and truth ? 

Haste ! hash)! <fec. 

SONG — Jadi-Z. 

T bat wed lock *s clivi ne. 

May be all very fine, 

When a mnu 1ms Ins happiness handy ; 
Hut wedlock like mine 
Is on gruel to dim*. 

Or a maker of punch without brandy. 
Heigho, heigho ! to my lot that it ever 
should fab, 

‘ Like an addle bniii dunce, 

Tims to wed nil m once ; 

And no bride-cake, no honey-moon, no 
nothing nt'all. 

As ior me and rny fair, 

Wc are much such a pair, 

As two squinting eyes or forLorner, 
When one*, we suppo«*e, 

T • lor ogling the nose, 

And one for a twist round the corner. 

lleigho, heigho! Ac. <fcc. 

SONG— Rosabel. 

Youth in ardour proud, 

Brightens all be lor*: it, 

Like the thunder cloud, 

l\i«sioi^’s storm br-nks o’er it. 

Bui soor. the shower 
Oil leal and ilov.er, 

Glitters in beams more bright than ever; 
So shine's the tear 
Of doubt atnl fear. 

When Fortune crowns Love's fonl 
endeavour. 


English Opera-house. 


On Thursday, Atli August, after 
the performance of the new musical 
piece called Dcr Frcisrhutz , which 
is now enjoying a full popular 
career, another musical production, 
entitled The Ih'Jgn of Twelve Hours , 
was produced for Hie first time. 
To judge from the internal evi- 
dence, th is lijtle piece seems (o he 
one of the many translations or 
adaptations from the French stage, 
to which wc have been so vnuchf ac- 
customed of late. It is far, however, 
from possessing that air of vivacity 
which many of them can boast. We 
are Favoured with the appearance 
•of a Caliph and a Princess with a 
-certain number of attendants and 
slaves, hut, for any intellectual pur- 
poses, neither the conversation nor 
ihe projects of those distinguished 
persons are calculated to raise them 
very high in the judgment of the 


world. It appears from the plot 
that the Caliph (Mr. Hartley) 
had, for some reason unknown, dis- 
missed and degraded his Minister, 
who had always his true interest at 
heart. It appears also that having 
a son, named Zcavgtr (Mr. Fear- 
Man), lie was willing that lie should 
marry a neighbouring Princess, 
named Z nr aide (Miss Henry), in 
order to strengthen his political in- 
terests, hut Nourma (Miss Kelly), 
the daughter of the late Vizier, 
whom lie had unjustly degraded, 
contrives lo engage his affections so 
far that he at length prefers her 
for his daughter- in -law. To this 
arrangement there is one strong ob- 
jection ; Ids sou is so far from en- 
tertaining the same inclination, that 
Notirma is the object of Iris dislike. 
Then comes the heroine into action. 
She persuades the Caliph to resign 



the Government into her hands for 
the space.' of twelve hours, in the 
course of which time she engages to 
perform great exploits. That pro- 
mise the lady keeps much belter 
than political aspirants generally 
do, for she not only reconciles father 
and son together, but wins the affec- 
tions of that son to herself by her 
kind attentions to him while con- 
fined as a, prisoner. Zcanger ima- 
gines all the while that he is in- 
debted to Zornidc , while Nourma is 
his real benefactress. The denoue- 
ment is produced by the discovery of 
his inislake at the end of the twelve 
hours, when, after a previous inter- 
view, he is introduced td Nourma on 
the throne, to whom lie vows eternal 
fidelity. Upon these slight ma- 
terials the drama is founded. It has 
therefore hut little to recommend it 
on (he score of incident. The prin- 
cipal scene was that in which the 
Caliph , feeling thc*want of the power 
he had resigned, exhibits some im- 
patience for its recovery, and his 
fair substitute avails herself of the 
circumstance to rally him on Ills 
ambition. Miss Kf.lly, who, always 
avails herself with success, of the 
slightest opportunities, made the 
most of this situation, and Mr. 
Hartley seconded her efforts by 
manifesting the uneasiness which is 
natural to suspended authority. Mr. 
W. UtlAPMAN had the part of a 
courtier to perform, in which there 
was not much for him to do; and 
Mr. Pear man had some songs to 
execute, and was once encored. 
There is little more to say than that 
the piece was well received upon the 
whole, without being applauded in 
that warm manner which promises 
a successful run. The commencing 
chorus possessed merit, and file act- 
ing was good throughout. Situation 
and dialogue, or bustle and proces- 
sion, should characterize a, drama 
not depending altogether upon its 
musical display, but in the present 
instance we had the languor of the 
Hast, without either its intrigue or 
its magnificence. The house was 
crowded in all parts, for, as we have 
already stated, the first performance 
of this evening has become an es- 
tablished favourite with the town. 
Miss Stephens made her first 


appearance at this Theatre on the 
11th, and was received, as usual, 
with the most cheering applause. 
Our respect for this delightful vo- 
cal is t i no uccs us, however, to men tion 
that (he people came to hear We- 
rkr’s music, through the very sweet 
medium of her voice, and that those 
who knew any tiling about the mat- 
ter were astonished and grieved, 
when she overcharged it with orna 
ment to such a degree as to change 
the effect and destroy its meaning. 
We allude most particularly to her 
grand scena, which is essentially 1 
graceful, as it is not id. It is not 
framed to bear any thing of adven- 
titious decoral ion, and thoiu'gh liber- 
ties may be taken with llie works 
of certain of our .English composers 
(and, pei Imps, with benefit to them) 
they are not to be rashly attempted 
upon the c/nf d' oeuvre of a greatGer- 
man master. Every lady will go 
to hear Miss Stephens in Agnes , 
and every lady will be delighted 
with her, if she does not persist in 
putting her own music to the part — 
for, on Satin day, llie transformation 
was so perfect, that, but for the 
orchestra, AVer Ell himself would 
not have recognised the favorite off- 
spring of his genius. We, therefore, 
implore. Miss Stephens to adhere 
rigidly to her text , and not to intro- 
duce u Excursions and Alarums. 1 * 
When she has consented to these 
trammels, the “Freischutz” will he 
the best got ten-up piece that a sum- 
mer theatre ever presented, By 
its inspiration, Brah AM, has started 
info an actor. M tv Bennett, ac- 
cused of imitating MacrkADY, 
plays Caspar better than his proto- 
type could do it. — Mr. T. 1\ Cooke 
is a devil every inch of him; and 
though last not least, Mr. Baiitlky 
is, in this, as in eveiy thing else, 
easy, natural, and respectable. — We 
must say a word of Miss Noel, 
upon the cession of her part — not a 
parting word, for we hope to see her 
often. She is An interesting person, 
of considerable musical ability, 
without an atom of affectation, ami 
wc do trust that she will soon over- 
come the ti nudity which has hither- 
to impeded the full develops meat of 
her talent. 
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VAUXIIALL. 


This festive scene presented a most 
magnificent and imposing appearance 
on his Majesty's bnth day, which was 
celebrated with evuy species of no- 
vel ly and attraction, and an immense 
concourse was assembled on tlie 
occasion, amounting piobably, at one 
period, to about twelve or fourteen 
thousand persons. The entertain- 
ments of the evening were most ju- 
diciously ai ranged. The first, in 
point of order, as well as challeng- 
ing priority of notice on account 
of its merits, was a very clever and 
effective piece of music, — a “Biith- 
day Ode, 1 ' expressly composed for the 
occasion by Mr. Rooke. It is a com- 
position which fully sustains the repa- 
ration which Ibis gentleman has al- 
teady attained, and the high promise 
he has given of first-rate eminence as 
a musical composer, and would have 
.stood the test of criticism in an as- 
sembly more adapted to severe exami- 
nation. We cannot pass from the 
musical department without bearing 
testimony to the brilliant effect which 
Miss With am produced in the execu- 
tion of the very difficult song of 6 Even 
as the Sun. 1 There was a sweetness 
and delicacy in her tones combined 
with extraordinary power, such as one 
is not prepared to hear at a plan; of 
this description ; and from the speci- 
men of h^r powers which she dis- 
played, united Jo her personal attrac- 
tions, there can be no doubt, that if 
she can throw aside a little of that 
timidity, which becomes her so much, 
but which is quite opposed to public 


performances, she must become a very 
general favourite. Miss Waite is also 
entitled to commendation for her first, 
but successful delivery of 4 Should he 
upbraid. 1 1 Polly Hopkins’ went off 
with the accustomed honours. Mr. 
Blackm ore’s evolutions were truly 
surprising, and excited mixed emo- 
tions of terror and asfonbhment. 
Monsieur Jean Robert, the French 
j ugilcr, puzzled the vulgar by his 
.txhaordinary skill, lint the grand 
and splendid exhibition of the even- 
ing, were the fire- works, which really 
challenge any description to exagge- 
rate their extraordinary brilliancy. 
'I he first display consisted of a large 
pit ce, exhibiting the woids “hod 
save the King. 1 ’ The representation 
of the sun surrounded by stars was 
quite superb. The finale, displaying 
the w'urds “ Vivat Rex,’ 1 was mag- 
nificent in the extreme, and quite 
electrified the numerous spectators; 
but to enumerate all the amusements 
would he almost as difficult as to 
reckon the countless multitudes who 
enjoyed the scene, and who all 
seemed highly delighted w r ilh their 
evening’s entertainment. The com- 
pany consisted of all classes oi people, 
and amongst the crowd, we observed 
the Russian, Portuguese and Dutch 
.Ambassadors, the Eail of Ormond, 
Lady Burgoine, and Colonel Murphy. 
We regret to be obliged to add, that 
the light-fingered gentry were busy 
on the occasion, and that one lady 
lost her watch. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


South America b. still the all-ab- 
sorbing object of attention in Euro- 
pean politics; and, unless we greatly 
mistake, it will continue more and 
mote to be so, until an overpowering 
blaze of light shall unexpectedly 
break in upon u>. Indeed we happen 
to know, horn extraordinary sources, 
that a scheme has long been in con- 
templation respecting that portion of 
thfl^worfd, so vast, >o magnificent, so 
sublime in its m.* uic, that when the 
moment for developcment shall arrive, 
it will astonish one part oi mankind 
and.&R(fel the other. The Courier 


has by some means obtained an ink- 
ling of the subject ; it lias conse- 
quently within a week or two dwelt 
largely in mystification; but The 
Courier is not essentially in the 
secret ; or if it bo, it has not allowed 
its readers to participate in the acqui- 
sition. More of this hereafter. At 
present, all that we feel ourselves at 
iibeity to say is, that the measures 
alluded to arc such as must conduce 
to the interests of Britain, and we 
trust, to those of the whole civilized 
world. The scheme is altogether 
worthy of the comprehensive and en • 
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lightened politics of the nineteenth 
century. 

Colombia seems to be making great 
effoits in support'-of its independence, 
and it is by no means improbable 
that that at ate — we do not say, that 
republic — may be .amongst the first of 
the South American states'whose in- 
tegrality will be acknowledged bv 
the European powers. On this point, 
however, se speak only conjectural! y. 
It does not appear to us, that the 
reported destruction of the royalist, 
army in Peiu, by Bolivar and the 
Colombians with the consequent 
restoration of Lima and Callao to the 
cause of the Independents, is likely to 
produce any decisive or permanent 
result. 

The war between the British go- 
vernment and the Burmese nation in 
India, has assumed an aspect rather 
more serious than was originally anti- 
cipated. For several years the Bur- 
mese have been making encroach- 
ments on the eastern frontier of Chit- 
tagong ; the British held, and consi- 
dered themselves entitled to hold, pos- 
session of the island of Shapuree ; 
their right was contested; negotia- 
tions ensued; and in the mdst of 
these negotiations, (September 24, 
1823) a Burmese ioree ol about 1000 
men attacked and gained possession 
of the island, after killing three sepoys 
and wounding three others. 'The 
island was recovered in Novem- 
ber, and occupied by the English till 
the 12th of December, when an epi- 
demic disorder having made its ap- 
pearance among the troops, they were 
withdrawn. A paity of Bimne.se 
landt-d, set fire to a hut, and retired. 
In the succeeding month, Mr. Chew, 
commander of the company’s ship 
Sophia, then lying in the river Hauf* 
received an invitation from the Bur- 
mese authorities to visit them at 
Mangdoo, a station in the neighbour- 
hood. The invitation was accepted, 
and Mr. Chew, Mr. Boyce, and eight 
Lascars were treacherously seized and 
imprisoned. Remonstrances having 
been ineireclually made, the war 
commenced. Mr. Chew and his 
companions, however, have since been., 
liberated. The general inference 
drawn fiom the latest advices is, that 
the struggle will be severe, but that 
no apprehension need be enter- 
tained respecting the ultimate result. 
The enemy lmd poured down in great 

E. M. August, 1824. 


force, and some smart skirmishes, 
with loss on both sides, had taken 
place. Subsequently, arid in addi- 
tion to the troops which had been 
sent from the Presidency of Bengal 
towards the eastern frontiers of the 
company’s territories, orders were 
given for strengthening the English 
army, by 3000 men from Bombay, 
and 7000 from Madras. The aggre- 
gate force was to rendezvous at Ran- 
goon, the principal sea-port of the 
Burmese, and to march thence to the 
capital of Amerapoora, in the interior, 
— a distance of three hundred miles. ' 
At Sierra Leone, we regret to ob- 
serve, the aspect of affairs is much less 
favourable. The -levy of two black 
regiments in Africa, and the forma-, 
tion, from convicts, of two white regi- 
ments, have been ordered, with some 
other reinforcements; but still, we 
much fear that the force w ill not be 
found adequate to the severe necessity 
of the case. Da* patches dated the 
31st of May, from Colonel Sutherland, 
at Cape CoaT Castle, ( Vide London 
Gazette of August 3,) have commu- 
nicated the particulars of another en- 
gagement w ith the Ashantees. After 
a sanguinary conflict of more than 
five hours, the enemy having sustained 
a serious loss in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, retired precipitately. The 
retreat continued two days; but the 
king of fhe Ashantces subsequently 
joined his aimy with reinlbicemcnls, 
which it was estimated would increase 
the number of his troops to 16,000 
men. It is lamentable (o know that 
the Fan tees, <v r c. conducted themselves 
during the battle in a mauuer ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory lo Major Chis- 
holm. An attack upon the important 
port of Cape CoaT Castle was appre- 
hended. The latest advices announce 
that the rains and sickly season bad 
set in very severely, and w'ere inflict- 
ing a dreadful mortality amongst the 
European troops and merchants. The 
inferences which we are compelled to 
draw from i perusal of Mr. Dupuis's 
“ Jour lal of a Residence in Ashautec," 
just published, arc, that the informa-' 
tion given by that gentleman to the 
African Company, did not jtceive the 
attention to which it was entitled; 
that the power, intellectual and phy- 
sical, of the Ashantecs, was absurmy 
and unjustly despised ; and that the 
interests of the public were most cul- 
pably sacrificed to private advantage. 

B B 



ISO View of Public Affairs. 


From our West Indian po^e^inns 
the accounts arc far from satisfactory. 
Insurrections were actually bro ikmg 
out in several places, and great alarm 
felt m others. 

A recent negotiation between the 
Trench government and that of Uayfi, 
has been terminated, by the black 
emperor's obtaining from Franco the 
undisputed sovereignty of his domi- 
nions, on- condition of bis paying 
5,000,000 fiancs, to indemnity the 
ex-proprietors ot St. Domingo. 

We rejoice to find, by the London 
Gazette of August 17, that the differ- 
ences l>etween this country and the 
Regency of Algiers, were satisfactorily 
arranged on the 26th of July, and that 
hostilities had accordingly ceased. 
The same Gazette records a most ex- 
traordinary instance of naval prowes*, 
in the destruction of an Algerine 
brig of war, moored alongside the 
walls of the loitrcss of Bona, by the 
boats of his Majesty’s ship Naiad, 
under the command of Lieutenant 
QuiD, of that ship. It was an exploit 
that would have done honour to a 
Nielson. 

We must plead guilty to the charge 
of having felt less interest in the ex- 
King struggle between the Turks and 
Greeks, than many of our contempo- 
raries*, not because we are apathetic 
in the cause of liberty, but from an 
impression on our minds, amounting 
almost to conviction, that the struggle 
in question can lead to no benefit ml 
termination. As far, however, as the 
common cause of humanity is con- 
cerned, we ft el deeply for the deplor- 
able sacrifice of human life which has 
bi.en reptatediy and ineffectually made 
in the progress of the t outest. Ano- 
ther truly melancholy affair has 
occurred. About the 2d of .July, a 
Turkish naval force appeared off the 
island of Tspaia, a little to the north- 
west of Scio. The island is small, 
but the inhabitants were considered 
able mariners, and men of determined 
courage. 'lb.> Turks obtained posses- 
sion, after a los«, it is said, of 15,000 
men, when the surviving Ispariots, 
resolving net to suffer their wives and 
daughter to fall into the power of 


the enemy, assembled the remaining 
population of Ihe island in the fort, 
and blew themselves up, involving 
multitudes of their conquerors in the 
explosion. Thus, by the sword, or 
by their own act, about eight or ten 
thousand Ispariots are said to have 
been destroyed. That the destruction 
was gicat we arc wjlling to believe ; 
but the accounts respecting it arc 
strongly conflicting; and we are 
much disposed to regard the generally 
received statement as a gro«s exagger- 
ate hi. We do not believe that the 
population of Ispara amounted to 
one-tenth of the number alleged to 
ha\ e been sacrificed. 

On turning our eyes homeward, we 
observe with pleasure that a royal de- 
cree has been issued at the Hague, 
according to which it had been de- 
termined, that after the 14th of Au- 
gust, (lo give effect to a provisional 
agreement entered into at London, 
during a negotiation pending there, 
fur concluding a treaty of com- 
merce on mutual interests) all goods 
imported from Britain. by ships under 
English colour?, should be considered 
aqd treated, in respect of duties, as 
though the importations were made by 
Nctherland ships. 

The only remaining point we find 
it. requisite to notice, is, that a consi- 
derable change has been effected in 
the French ministry, — a change which 
indicates the continuance of that po- 
licy, domestic as well as foreign, 
which will have for its object the 
maintenance of general tranquillity. 
On the 4th of August, the clay that 
the legislative session closed, the Mo- 
nitcur announced the alterations and 
new appointments, in substance as 
follows M. de Vilelle to be Presi- 
dent; M. de Damas, Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs , M. de Chabral, Minis- 
ter of Marine ; M. de Doudeauville, 
Maison du Roi; M. de Clermbnt 
Tonnerre, Minister of War; M. de 
Martignac, Directeur de L’Enregis- 
trement; M. de Vauchier, Dilector 
of Posts; M. de Caste! bajac. Customs; 
and M. de Lauriston, Minister of State 
and Grand Veneur. 
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literary intelligence. 


In the press and speedily will be pub- 
lished, Deuth-bcd Scenes, or the Chris- 
ti'Mi’s Companion on enleriug the Dark 
Valley, by the author o t the Kvuugelical 
Rambler. 

Memoirs of the Life a ud Writings of 
ibelnle Rcvd. Edward Williams, D. D., 
with an appendix* including Remarks on 
important parts of Theological Science, 
l>y Joseph Gilbert, 1 vol. 8vo. 

A new edition of the late Dr. Faw- 
cett’s Essay on Anger, to which is pre- 
fixed a brief Sketch of the Memoirs of 
tile Author, 1 vol. Jtfnio. 

Just published, Memoirs of the Rose, 
comprising Botanical, Poetical, and Mis- 
cellaneous Recollections of that celebrated 
Flower, in a Series of Letters to u Lady, 
elegantly printed, royal 1 fmio, price is. 
boards. 

Just published, Self Advancement, or 
Extraordinary Transitions from Obscurity 
to Greatness, exemplified in the Lives anil 
History of Adrian Fourth, the Emperor 
Bazil, Rienzi the Trihune, Alexander 
Fifth, Cardinal Ximencs, Hadrian Sixth, 
Cardinal Wolsey, Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, Sextus Filth, Mhsu niello. Cardinal 
A I beroni, Doctor Franklin, and King of 
Sweden. Designed as an ohjpcl of laud- 
able emulation for the Youihlul Mind, 
price 7s. (id. 

Abo, a Dictionary of Latin Phrase, 
comprehending a methodical digest 
of the various phrase-, from the best 
authors, which have been collected in 
all 'phraseological works hitherto pub- 
lished. JJy W. Robertson. A. M. of 
Cambridge ; u new edition, with consider- 
able 'additions and correction 1 !, for the use 
nfthe middle and upper classes in schools, 
price 15s. rojiil dnod. consisting of more 
than 1000 pages. The present edition 
has this advantage over its predecessors, 
that it is enriched with many hundred 
phrases which have hitherto been unre- 
corded, and these have been drnwn from 
the purest fountains, from Cicero, Tacitus, 
Terence, Plautus, Ac 

Also, the last Military Operations 
of General Riego ; the manner in 
which he was betrayed and treated, until 
imprisoned at Mudrid; to which is 
added — A Narrative of the Sufferings 
of the Author in Prison, by George 
Matthews, first Aide-du-camp to Gene- 
ral Riego, price 4s. 6d. 

Among the works nearly ready for 
publication, which were destroyed by the 
late calamitous fire at Mr. Mo} in Gre* 
ville-slreet, were Mr. Britton's History 
and Antiquities of Bath Abbey Church, ’V 


and the third volume of his ‘f Beauties of 
Wiltshire,” u part ol the manuscripts lor 
the concluding sheets, appendix, Ac. was 
also destroyed, together with Mr. C\ 
Dibiiiu’s account of the English Opera 
House, and Davis's Iloyal Amphitheatre, 
intended for insertion in the “ illustrations 
of the Public Buildings of London.” 
Through this unforeseen accident, the 
appearance of both the “ Hath Abbey” 
and the “ History of Wiltshire,” will 
necessarily be retarded for three or four 
months. 


In the press, u Lasting Impressions,” 
a novel, by Mrs. Joanna Carey. 

In a few days will be published, Com- 
mentaries on the Diseases of the Stomach 
and Bowels of Children, by Robley 
Dunglisou, M. D. Arc. Ac. 

Shortly will be published, in n neat 
pocket volume, the History of Origins, 
comprehending a collection of Antiqui- 
ties, Important Historical Facts, Singu- 
iar Cu>tom*, Political and Social lnstitu- 


tion>, ami .National Kites nrnr Peculiar!* 
ties, forming a copious fund of instruc- 
tion mid amusement. 

In the course of the ensuing nionrb, 
Mr. G. Care} will publish a new' edition 
of “ Every Man his own Siork Broker," 
eonsuleraldj ••nlnroH, including the 
Fur. ign Fuuds n A well as our own. 

Conchologisl's Companion, by the 
nil ill or of the Wonders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, Select Female Biography, Ac. 

Amongst the not cities in preparation 
for the approaching literary season, is an 
additional volume of Letters by Alina 
Seward, developing the progress of an 
early attachment, disclosing her more 
private opinions on various subject-’, and 
embracing numerous anecdotes of her 
contemporaries ; to which will bo pre- 
fixed an E&aay on Miss Seward's Life 
and Literary Character, by Mr. Harral. 
The work will be further illustrated by 
notes, a portrait of Miss Seward, a fac- 
simile u f her hand-writing, Ac. 

Early in the ensuing winter, will 
appear, Anuildo, or the Evil Chalice, 
n nd other Poems, , by the author of 
Ljiical Poems, the Siege of Zarugoru, 
Childe Harold s Pilgrimage to the Dead 
Sch, Ac. 

In tjje press, and shortly. will be pub- 
lished, vol 1. of the Lectures of Sir A. 
Cooper, Bart.,* on the Principles ’ nud 
Practice of Surgery, as delivered at 
Guy's Hospital, with additional notes and 
cases by Frederick Tyrrell, Esq. Surgeon 
to St. Thomas's Hoipital. * 
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LIST OK PATENTS. 


To Charles Random Baron de Berengcr, 
of Target Collate, Kentish Town, in the 
parish of St. Puncnis, and county of 
.Middlesex, for his discover} mid invention 
of certain improvements as to a now 
method or methods of apply mg pen us- 
sion to thepurpoie of igniting charges in 
fire arms generally, und in u novt 1 and 
peculiar manner, whereby u reduction of 
the present high price of fire arms can he 
effected ; and the priming is ulso effec- 
tually protected against the influence of 
rains or other ninisimc. HucL iuventron 
find contrivances lendoimg (It |.eiein»sion 
principle more generally applicable, ev-ui 
to common pistols, 1 iunde busses, and 
muskets, as well as to all soil- of sport - 
mg, and other guns, by grea’ly reducing 
not only the charges of their nmnufai.- 
lure, hut al«o tho^e impeding circum- 
stances which pernnis have to encounter 
whilst n, ailing or ufcrhnrging firearms, 
when in darkness, or whilst exposed to 
wet, or dining rapid pi ogress * '■erious 
impediments 10 hot h soldier* and 
sailors and consequently the .sen see, 
mid most injuriously expensive.' — Scal- 
ed 2*1 tli July. — 2 months foi mrol- 
ment. 

To Alexander Nesbitt, of Upper 
Thamcs-street, in the city of London, 
Broker, in consequence of a communica- 
tion made to lmti by William Van Bou- 
ton the younger, a Foreigner, residing 
abroad, for u process by which certain 
mat coals may he manufactured into 
paper, or felt, or a substance nearly re- 
sembling coarse paper, or Jell, which 
inutcrml so pressed, is applicable to 
various useful purposes. — 27 July.— G 
months. 

To Thomas Wolrieh Stansfeld, of 
Leeds, m the county of York, Merchant, 
lor his invention of certain improvements 
in power looms, and the prepu ration of 
warps for the tame. — 27th July.— (I 
months. 

To Edward Cartwright of Brewer- 
street, Golden Square, in the parish of 
St. Janies, Westminster, in ilic county of 
Middb -ox, Engraver and Printer, for his 
invention of improvements on or addi- 


tions to roller printing presses.— 27th July 
—2 months. 

To Cluules Jefferies of llavannah 
Mills, near Cong let on, Silk Thrower, and 
Edward Drakeford, of Congleion, Watch- 
maker, both in the county of Chester, for 
their new invented method of making n 
swift, and other apparatus thereto be- 
longing, for the purpose of winding 
Silk and other fibrous materials. — 20th 
July. — 2 months. 

To William Wheatstone, of Jermyn- 
siiei't, St. J nines % in the county of Mid- 
diex«*x,Afii»ic-seIler y for hi-, invention of n 
method of improving and augmenting 
the huies of pi niin-iovtc.*, organs, dec.— • 
^tMi Jul} . — 2 nioullis. 

To Johu Price of Stroud, in the county 
of GlouciM t, engineer, for his inven- 
tion ol certain improvements iu the con- 
struction ol spinning machines.— 5th Au- 
gust. — d months. 

To George Grnydon, of the city of 
Hath, Esq. Captain in the Royal Engi- 
neers, for his i mention of anew compass 
for navigation, and ulher purposes. — 
5th August. — (5 months. 

To William Johnson, of Great Tot- 
hum, in the couuly of E--i x, Gentleman, 
for hi*, invention ot a mean- of evaporat- 
ing fluids tor the purpose of convey iug 
ie'itt into buildings, lor manufacturing 
horticultural, and domestic uses ; und for 
heating liquors in distilling, brewing, 
and lining, and in making sugar and sail, 
v. nlimluc. d expenditure of fuel. — 5th 
August. — 4 montlis. 

To Jacob Per kins of Fleet-street, in 
the city oi London, Engineer, ior his 
invention ol certain improvements in pio- 
pelling vessels.— 9th August. — 4 i months. 

To John FusmjII, of Alel Is in tho 
county of Somerset, edge tool-maker, 
for his invention of an improved method 
ol heating woollen cloih, for the pur- 
pose of giving it u lustre in dressing.— 
11th August. — 2 months. 

To Berman Schroder, of Hackney, in 
the comity of Middlesex, Broker, for 
his invention of a new filter.— Jltli Au- 
gust. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cotton.- - The cotton market has been 
exceedingly heavy this week ; the pur- 
chases reported too inconsiderable to enu- 
merate ; the prices are a shade lower. 
The accounts from Liverpool this morn- 
ing are ulso unfavourable: tho sales 
for the last three days are only 2,700 
bags, and it is stated such u heavy 
market bos not been experienced for a 


length ef time ; the prices wore rather 
lower. 

Sti o a n.— The holders early in the Inst 
week demanded a further advance of Is. 
per cwt. on Muscovadoes, which the 
buyers would not submit In, and in conse- 
quence very few sales have been effected 
this week : the advance ba«, however, 
been firmly maintained. 





Bankmpicies. 


In llio Refined market, there U little 
variation ; low floods continue in re- 
quest tit high prices, and the advance of 
Is. on the fine has been iully maintained ; 
there is, however, litile brUkness ill the 
trade. — Molasses this foreuoon remain 
steady at 2tls. ~ In Foreign Sugars there 
is no alteration. 

By public sale this forenoon, 312 bags 
luw Kail Tndia Sugars sold at the pre- 
vious prux s ; 3,5 boxes good white Hu- 
viimnih at 3*s. (id. 

roKi KE. — The public wiles of Coflee 
last week went oil* readily at ihe pre- 
vious prices ; St. Domingo 02s, and 02*. 
and fid. : ordmaiy to good ordinary co- 
loury llavannuh 59s and 03s. 

There were two public sales this fore- 
noon, consisting of Jamaica descrip- 
tions, nearly the whole good and tine 
ordinary, ; good ordinary sold 59s. and 
6 Is. fine ordinary 03s. arid 0.5s. ; the 
late prices are fully suppoited, and (he 
market looks firm. 

Tallow. — There is no alteration to 
notice in Tallow ; yellow candle of 1V23, 
35s 9d. ; new Jills. 3d. 

Rum, Biiandy and Hollands. — 
The Rum market continues exceed- 
ingly (inn, and proof Leo wards and 1 
and ‘2 over may be. quoted {d. to Id. per 
gallon higher, being .*old in several par- 
cels all <. 4d. ; the stronger Rums and 
Jamaica ure also more inquired after at 
advancing prices— There ure few pur- 
chases of Brandy reported, a< the holders 
will not sell except at higher prices which 
have not yet been obtained, but should 
unfavourable accounts from Frunce con- 
tinue to be received, an improvement is 
anticipated.— The rise in the prices of 
Geneva in Holland, has occasioned a 
coi responding improvement here. 


FnniT. — A large public sale was at- 
tempted on Wednesday, consisting princi- 
pally of Mmcadels in boxes, of which 
there 'appeared scarcely any sold. 

The supply of Wheat and Flour in 
the course of Inst week was very lair ; 
in the iormer there was but little busi- 
ness done, the prirnest samples only com- 
manded a sale at the terms of our lust. 

The arrivals by land samples to-day, 
were by no means small, chiefly from 
Suffolk ? the sales made were entirely 
confined to the line fresh qualities/ which 
supported the prices of this day se’nnfgbt ; 
but in middling and low qualities, scarcely 
any sales could be effected, although 
off ered on lower terms. .The ports being 
now open lor the admission of foreign 
outs at 27s. has caused un immense quan- 
tity now in granary to bo brought for- 
ward lor sale this morning; and as we 
may expect shortly very large fresh arri- 
vals, the trade has experienced a con- 
siderable dulncss nta reduction of 3s. to 
4s. per quarter. Such is Iho state of the 
trade to-day, that it is difficult to give a 
very correct statement of the prices 
however, in the course of a week, it is 
expected the trade will be somew hat more 
steady, and in our next, we shall be able 
to furnish a correct account. 

B All LEY IS cheaper Is. per quarter. 

R i' ays are dull, and inclining down- 
wunfc. 

Wit me Peas ore in demand, and fully 
support their value. 

Rape Seed comes to hand sparingly, 
and of but very indifferent quality ; tine 
sample* only reach the terms of our cur- 
rency. 

In oilier articles we cannot observe any 
material alteration. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1824, to TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1824, inclusive. 
Extracted from the London Gazette, 

N.B. All the Meetings ure at the Court of Commissioners , Last nghal l -street, 
unless otherwise expressed. Tnc Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Aguihir, lLDevonRhire-snuare, wine merchant. Hiflern.in, J. N. Alphington, Devonshire, 
Ite.ile, C. Now Samm, Wilts-hire, oilman. staTch-inainifaclurer. 

KKkrifTEj, W. Berk foul-row, 1 Walworth, groce*. Rugs, H . and C. Aiifiinfrlars, silk men. 

Helljer K. Keunlngton-]<uie, Lambeth, master Sheffield, T. late of Durham, ironmonger, 
matiner. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Anderson, A. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, mnster- 
inartner. (Cranch, Union-court, Broad- 
street. 

Andrew, (3. Manchester, merchant. (Willie, 
Watson, Bower and Willis, ToUenhouse- 
yard. 

Askew, J. Cocli-liill, Stepney, tobacco manu- 
facturer. ( Younger, John-street, American- 
suuare. 

Barlow, R. Claremont-place, NeW-road, biu- 
broker. (Score, Tokonhouse-yard, Loth- 
hmy. 


Brooks, R. Oldham, Lancashire, shopkeeper* 
(Chester, Staple-inn. 

Biaddoek, J. W. Portsmouth, nuisical-insfru- 
inent seller. (Young, Poland-streot, Oxfoid 
street. 

Batger, W. Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, 
grocer. (Maxon, Little Friday-street. 

Barker, T. Medbourn, Leicestershire, corn- 
factor. (Holme, Friunpton 1 and Loftus, 
New Inn. 

Brown, G. Regent-street, upholsterer. (Fin- 
- mote, Clarke arid Finmoie, Craven-street, 
Strand. 
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Dividends. 


Blackburn, T. Seaeombe, ChesMie, tea-gai- ■ Morgan, W. Llanelly, Brecon, butchor. (Jen- 
dens-keeper. (Adlington, Giegory, and Inns mid Abbott, New-lnu. 

Faulkner, Bedford-row. ’ Moore, N. Wigan, Lancashire, hop-de.tloi. 

Bennett, R. Woodford, blacksmith. (Score, (Bourdilion ami Beum, Bread street. 

Tokeiikou»e-yard. Mogfoni, H. Quadrant, Piccadilly, tailor. 

Brettargh, J. Manchester. merchant. (fire- (Richardson, Wulbrook. 

gory and Faulkner, Bedioid-row. Munk, W. Warwick-place, Whileeioss-stTcct, 

Brett, R. Temple-place. Hhickfriars-road, dealer in spruce. (Juliets and Howard, Aliii- 
tailor. (Burra and Neibl, King-sticet, eitig-lane. 

Cheapsidc. Martin, J. sen. Beerles, Suirolk, fanner. 

Cohen, S. Holywoll-street, Shoreditch, linen- (Smith and Buckerlield, GrayV-inu-place. 

draper. (Pinups, Weavers '-hall. Noyce, K. T. Kichmond, Surrey, shoe-maker. 

Ciaigg, J. Salinsbnry, Lancashire, cotton- (Score, Tokenhouse-y aril. 

spinner. (Wheeler, Line oln’s-inn -Helds. Peck, .1. Andover, linen-draper. (Higgo and 

Carter, J. Dowmng-street, Westminster, vie- Merntieid, Cook’s-court , Carey- street, 
tualler. (Goran and Price, Orchard-M root, Powell, F. Fore-4 Wharf. Karl-sireet, 

Poi t man -square. Bkickfn.irs, corii-fnetor. ( Abbott and Barnes, 

Chorley, T. Bristol, eovdwainer. (Adlington, Peck’s-buildings, Temple. 

Gregory and Faulkner, Bed fo id -row. Place, It. Mountsorrel, Leicestershire, \ic- 

Chandler, Sandwich, corn-fai-tor. (Loding- tualler, (Holme, Franipton and Loitus, 
ton and Hall, Seijcant’s-iun, Fleet-street. New- inn. 

Duncome, J. jun. Little Queen-street. Ilol- Penuaii, A. BAtson street, Lime-house, Mid- 
born, bookseller and publisher. (White- dle«i*x, master- manner and meichaut. 
house, Castlf-Btreet, Holborn. (Glynes, Tiun-stiect, J4.i*4 Sinithiield. 

Dewe, B.T. Lech lade, Gloucestershiic, mercer. Pulley, H. Bed lord, draper. (Ti u\v hi It, Cook's- 
(Meggison and Poole, Gray s-mii. court, ( ’ares -street. 

Dcvey, W. Holland-^trcet, coal-merchant, Phelps, G. II. Aiurtiii’s-I.ine, Cannon-street, 

i Swaine, Stevens, Maples, Peai-se and Hunt, vellum-binder. (Osbaldeslon and Murray, 
'Vederiek’s-p lace , Old Jewry. London-slreet, FciicJiureli-stieel . 

Krriugton, G. and C. 1). Nichols, Croydon, Puce, W. Poi«el -street, Saiisbury-square, 
dealers- (Robinson, Walbronk. optician. (Phciuond and Bon, Cniitcilnuy- 

Evans, H. Lower Ea^t Smith field, ale and square, Southwaik. 
beer merchant. (Taylor, King-street, Pow ell, K. Doier, miller. (Abbott and Barnes, 
Cheapsidc. " PeckV-buildings, Temple. 

Grnnshaw, G. Blackbufti, Lancashire, grocer. Picktball, W. Broughton in Furness, L'lti- 
(Blatclwk, Serjcaut^-mii, Fleet-stiect cashire, cabinet-nmkei. (Aimslrong, staple 

Harding, H, Bri-tol, timljei -merchant. (Ilnur- inn. 

dillon and Hewitt, Bread-street. Itanson, J. Sundeilarid-near-the-Sca, curnci 

Helm, G. Worcester, linen-draper. (Cardnle, Bell and Brodnch, Bow -rim ich-> aid 
Buxton and Parlby, Holborn-conrt, Gray's (Rees, J. Carina] then, diapei. (Pcaisun 

inn. ’ Puinp-courl, Tim pic 

Henbrey, R Cioydon.cnal and corn-merchant. Smith, T. i)cib>, ncl'ii.aiiufacturci. (Wia.y, 
(Bright, Burton-street, Burton-ores- cut Ave-Mam-lnue 

Hunt, G. Leieester-square, linen-draper. SiiMlh, M. Corkeimoiiili, Cumberland, lneici r 

(Burra and Nield, King-street, Cheapsidc. anil diaper. (S.eal anil Nichol, Queen- 

Hair, J. Scotswood, Northumberland, lamp- street, 

black-manufacturer. (Bell and Broderick, Saviyei, J. Lincoln Virm-fieliL, wme-nn i ■ 
Bow Church-yard. chant. (Steel and NnJiol. Qucen-'-trcei. 

Jones, R. Westbury-Leigh, Wiltshire, do- Taupenden, T. Cumborland-slii ct, Midi) Ji-se\ 
thier. (Williams, Red Lion-squ.ue. Hospital, victuaJlei. (WJilltoii, Gteil 

Johnson, J. and J. Davies, Feny Wharf, Jamevsireet, Bed lord-row. 

Vauxhall, roal-mercliants. (Stevens and Teulon, T. Warrington, cotton - spi mu r. 
Wood, Chcapeide. (Reardon and Davis, Coibcl-court, Giacc- 

Kershaw. A. Rarasbottom, Lancashire, timber church-street. 

dealer. (Taylor and Roscoe, Temple. Taylor, T. Bo.ss-sticei, Hmsleydown, tionr- 

Lawton, J. Dounioss, Yorkshire, wooLfapler, factor. (Isaacs, II my -street, St. Alary -Axe. 
(Ellis, Sons, Walm-dey* and Gorton, Chuti- Trim, A. Davcnhaiu, Cbeshiie, cumn*. 

cery-iane. (.Mason and EJglo, New ltrnlgc-s<,eci, 

Marshall, J. Black-horse-yard, Gr.^’fa-mn-l.me, t BJackfriars. 
box-maker. (Brace and Selby , Surrey -street, Tute, B. N. Wakefield, painter. (Hurd 

Strand. and Johnson, Temple. 

Matthews, B. Chambei-s treat, Goodmans- Wiikins, S. Holboru-hill, stationer. (Waller, 
field, liquor-merobaut. (Kvitt and Rixon, Dcvonshiie stit-et, Bishopsgule-.drect. 

Hayden -square, Aliiiorics. Wightwick, J. W. Green fin mmei ton, York- 

Manley, D. Southampton-row, Russel -square, shoe, vintner. (Norton and Chaplin, Gray'* 

wine and sptrit-merciiaut. (Stiatton and Inn-square. 

All port, Shoreditch. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Appleton, J. Totten ham-court Road, cooper, Bell, W. and J. Harris, Bridge-sheet, West- 
August IT. minster, haberdashers, September 4. 

Arrowrfuiitb, W. Stoke-upon Trent, Stafford- Bryant, W. Bristol, tailor, September 13. 

shire, August 18. Brooks, C. Southampton, cabinet-maker, Sep- 

Atkinson, G. Bishopwmmouth, Durham, tember 14. 

dealer, August 24. Crabb, W. Tollesford, Somersetshire, fuller, 

Asherton,J. Lancaster, snddleT, September 14. August IT. , 

Alfrey, W. Cloak-lane, Dowgate-hill, waie- Cam part, J. G. Spreadeagle-eourt, Brokei, 
hopseinan, October i. October 30. 

A, T. B. a«d D. Smith, Old Trinity-house, . Collier, T. Rathbone-plaoe, Middlesex, silk- 
Water-lane, Tower-street, corn-factor*, mercer, August 28. 

September 14. Chalmers, J.scji. High Ilolborn, bootmaker. 

Brown, W. Bntton-at-Hone, Kent, eheep- September 4. 

dealer, July 31. Cooper, H. Com merria)- place, City -raid, car- 

Brown, A. Wymonth, sbip-buildor, August $ l . penteT, Septeinlier 18. 

Brown, W. an4 A. merchants, Bristol, August Carter, S. Stratfoid, cheesemonger, September 

* 0 . 18 . 

Bowman, E. R. Arundel) Sussex, tanner, Dam pier, R. Frimro«e-street, Bishop , «gatc- 
AogustJl. ,, without, seed -<rr usher, August 17. 
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FlendML London Wall, merchant. August M. Newell, T. Amberley, Sussex, shopkeeper, 
Flenilt, G. Loudon Wall, merchant, 4ugiM24. August 91. 

Kox, K. St. George, Gloucestershire, horse- Pigram, J. Maidstone, grocer, July 31. k 
dealer, Septenibpi *j. Per rail. J. King-street, Cheapside, sjlk-manu- 

Foishnw, J. Liverpool, merchant, Scptein- fm-tnici. August 2i. 

berao. lWers, K. Bristol, grocer, September 29. 

Gnidier, A. Merthyr, T. TwIviU, Glamorgan- Pa wins, K. Swansea/ Glamorganshire, iron- 
shire, shop-keeper, Angnsf 23. master, October 2. 

Horn In, J. Liverpool, merchant, Heplcm- IVkha.ni, .1. senior. Chart, Kent, seed-crusher, 
her |.i. August 2s. 

Howard, E. anil J. Gibbs Cotk-st. Burlington- Plullpola, R. P»ai ibury, Oxfordshire, draper, Oc« 
gurdcus, money -scriveners, November 27. lobci 9. 

Il.mdscomh, J. II. Newpnit Pngnell, Knekmg- Price, S Trowbridge, Wiltshire, grocer, Sep- 

h.iinshire, l.iec-iiicieliant, August tcmber li. 

Hewitt, T. Whitchurch, Sinopshirc, furrier, Pearl, R. Cambridge, cook, September 14, 
September 2. Quenby, J. Livcipool, tea-dealer, Septem- 

H.umnond, C. Durham, draper, October 2. ber 24. 

Jnee, T. Yedmgliiiin, Yorkshire, horse dealer, Reed, T. and J. Middleman, of Newcat tie-up- 
September 14. on Tyne, merchants, September 14. 

Jones, J. S. Fiume Sclu oo«l, Somersetshire, Springwaller, A. Duke-st. West Smithfield, 
linen-draper, September to. * cabinet maker, August IT. 

Kerby, O. T. Fjneli-Jano, Corr.liill, Stoclc-bro- Smith, J. Liverpool, merchant, September 15. 

kcr, Amriist 21. Thompson, J. Wolverhampton, draper, Au- 

Langley, K. and W. Belch, High-street, South- gust 2l . 

war It, engravers, September 18. Ugarle, D. De. Wi I son-street, Finsbury -square 

Lee, J. Horsley down, lighterman, September merchant, September 4. 

is. Wharton, G .A. Maidenhead, wine-merchant, 

Mitchell, W. Wanstead, butcher, August 2l. August 31. 

Moon, J. Acres Barn, Lancashire, cotton mer- Webb, T. New Sarum, baker, September 6. 

chant, August 17. Woodwar, R. Liverpool, merchant, Septem- 

Moon, F. Alirliehl, Yoiksh ire, woollen cloth ber 17. 

merchant, August 23. Whitehead, R. Norwich, bombnzin mauufac- 

Mctc.ilt, M. AL Kingston-upon-Hull, mer- turer, August ]9. 

chants, September 4. Weedon, ti. Bath, bravs founder, August 25. 

Alcrry, J. South Gown, Suffolk, fishing mer* Wilson, 11. Birmingham, merchant, August 
chant, August 26. * 25. 

Mcrretf, J . Arlingham, Gloucestershire, cattle- West, H. Sussex, linen-draper. August 28. 

dealer, August SI. Ward, T. Warwick-row, Coventry, silk tpanu- 

Alallyon, J. Chatham, victualler, Septcin- faeturer, August 81. 

ber 4. Williains,W. T/l an zenderae, Carmarthenshire, 

Metcalf, J. Thirsk, Yorkshire, linen-draper, shopkeeper, September 4. 

October z,l. WiRon, W. Liverpool, merchant, August 80. 

Nntfnss, J. senior, Thornton, Yorkshire, linen- Ai. W. and J. Sanderson, Nicholas-lane, Lorn- 
draper, August 23. bard-siTeet, insurance-brokers, August 31. 

Neilson, W. Liverpool, merchant, August 21. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

August 2.— The lady of Lieutenant Colonel 
Cow pc i of Montagn-plftce, of a daughter. 

3. The lady »t the Attorney-General of a son. 

A. The lady of John Guillittin Scott, Esq. of a 
daughter, 

— Airs. Wright, of n son. 

8. The lady of Samuel Platt, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

10. The lady of Thomas Jones, E«q. of a «on. 

1 1. Tbo lady of 7'. Williams, of a daughter. 

12. Mrs. Williamson, of a daughter. 

13 Lady Yawhe,of a -on. 

14. The lady of William Andrews, of a son. 

16 Mrs. Iuchbald, Castle-street, Liverpool, of 
a daughter. 

18. Mi>. James of Islington, of her first eon 
and foiirih child. 

15. The Udy ol James Lcwe^Esq. of a son. 

— The lady of Thomas Power, Esq. ol a 
daughter. 

— The lady of N. J. Ruckle, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Augusts. JiHuia Btanger, Esq. to Alary, only 
daughter of William. Pul vert, Esq. of Greta 
Bank, Cumberland. 

— Air. William Ling, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter. 

5. The Rev. Henry Gylbv Lonsdale, M.A. at 
St. John's Church, Wakefield, to Anna 
Alarm, daughter of John Pemberton Hey- 
wood, Esq. of Wakefield. 

6. Mr W. Rrockshop of High-street, South- 
wark, to Aliss H. C Broiherwood of Great 
Yarmouth. 

7. George Hcnengc Walker Henenge, Esq. lo 
llai riot Small Weber. 

8. John Fielding, K«q. lo All** Ann Tracey. 


10. Mr. Thomas Neighbour, junior, to Caro- 
line, youngest daughter ol Mr. John Simp- 
son of Lcadcnhall-streCt. 

— Captain Rowley, R N. to Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of John Most* lev, Esq. 

— Air. Kcymer of High-stieet, toGeorgiana, 
daughter ol Air. Tabruin Clarence, Lampitts. 

11. Henry Mitchell Tijou, to Eliza Treadsdale. 
13. John Ledwell, K«q. lo Mana, daughter of 

Thomas Jackson, Esq. Liverpool. 

1C Mr. Thomas Edwards, surgeon, of Clap- 
ham, to Miss Freeman, 

19. Mr. William Wilson of Nottingham, to 
.-nrah, cldi st daughlci of Johu Morley, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

August 2, Ann, the wife of James Corbett, 
Esq. ol Walthamstow, aged 59 years. 

3. Mi. Win. Taylor of Shurklewell-iai.c, Kings- 
I and- road. 

4. George Knox, E q. Grantham. 

— Charles Horradaile, Esq. of Clapbam, after 
two days’ illness. 

5. Augusta Elizabeth, wife of John Kirklitud, 

Ksq. 

— Mrs. Afonney, the wife of Mr. Monney. 

7. Mrs. Davison, widow of the late Mr. Henry 
Davison. 

9. Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, senior, at his resi- 

dence, No. 14, Finsbn ry- pave inent, in the 
78th year of his age. ^ 

10 . Mr. John Brontry of Refuting. 

11. Edward Kenny,' in his 13th year, while 
bathing in Che river Lea, Lav ton.' 

12. James Hickie, Esq. of Bristol. 

— Mana Grace Ferguson, jn her I8lh year. 

13. Mi. Jaihc* Snowden, CheUea. , , 

14. Henry Cold ridge. Esq. Ciapliam. - ^ 

17. F.Uza Sarah, Youngest daughter Of, JbbU 

Chichester, M.IJ. in the 16th year of hdrtg*; 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


H. Ad. will receiVe a letter at our publisher’s, after the 8th instant 

Poor X. Y. Z. ! we pity his situation. We knew he would prove a dastard- 
His town house— his country house — his carriage — his trip to the Isle of Wight, 
what a humbug if l We shall merely tell him, that we know his employers 
though we do not know himself, and it is good for him that we do not. He 
must expect no further notice from us until he gives his name. r . 'He tells us that 
Christopher North could extinguish us at one blow— Why does he not do so > 
We are certain that we have given him sufficient provocation, but we are 
equally certain, thp.t no provocation could inspire him e,ven with a factitious 
courage of replying to us, or defending himself. He knows his own metal, 
and we are certain he knows ours. But “ nihil morfui nisi bonum His 
intellectual spirit is fled, and we are not acquainted with any electric impulse 
that can rouse it into existeuce. 

4 

We have many apologies to make to several of our contributors, but they 
will all receive letters from us at our publisher’s on the 5th instant. 

The M Sinner Reclaimed,” has been composed, but has been unavoidably 
omitted— It will appear in our next. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OP THE LATE 
. V MR SHARP, 

" r . ' . “ 

WjttiAM Sharp, the celebrated . him say, what is reported with scone 
historical tod portrait engraver* and naivete in the Somerset-house Ga-. 
honorary member of the Imperial and, zette, u that his first essay on engrav- 
Bavarian academies, was born on the ing was made 0Q a pewter pot. His 

29th of January, 1749, His father was friends would have qualified the asser- 

a reputable gun-maker, of Hay don tion by substituting a silver tankard: 

Yardin the Jtmories, who observing, • but our artist loved truth, and insisted 
early manifestations of atalent for draw- on the veracity of this humble com* 

ing in his son William, and not being mencement.” We mention this how- 

able to estimate, (as indeed no father ever, only to point the moral of a 

could) the full extent of those talents, tale; for the apprentices of all bright- 

thought only of qualifying him for engravers begin to acquire a feeling 

the performance of that species of eh- of their principal tool by the sculpture 

graving which is bestowed on fire of publicans’ names on pewter pots, 

arms, and is technically termed bright After a few years of* experience, as his 

engraving because it solicits attention powers developed. Sharp began to feel 

to itself, and not to the impressions himself capable of higher works than 

that may be taken from it, by filling dogs-collars, aud door and card -plates, 

its incisions willi ink. Young Wil- and one of his first essays in the superior 

liam was accordingly apprenticed to branch of his art, was, to travel all 

Lungmatc, who practised this species of the way from Bartholomew Lane to 

engraving, near the Royal Exchange: the Tower of London; make a draw-' 
and soon after the expiration of his ing of the old lion' Hector, who had 

engagement, our artist having married, been an inmate of that fortress for 

commenced business for himself in about thirty years ; engrave from it 

Bartholomew Lane: which being not a small quarto plate, and expose the 
w from the scene of his apprentice- prints for sale in his window, 
ship, marks integrity of conduct, by This was a firm, and successful, and 
shewing that he was irreproachable, satisfactory step, made on sure ground: 

if not respected, where the deeds of for the prints of the lion sold mode- 

his youth were known. rately well ; (the plate has lately been 

His present biographer has heard found among his effects at Chiswick ;) 

E. M, September, 1824. and hence he was probably induced to 

c c 
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speculate on mure important graphic 
concerns. Perhaps, too, the delicate 
health of his wife, who had been too 
long “in populous city pent,” might 
form part of his inducement, when 
he speculated on removal. — However 
these things may lmve been, he left 
the busy civic haunts and the hum of 
Bartholomew Lane, somewhere about 
the year 1782, for the more salubrious 
neighbourhood of Vauxhall, where he 
began to engrave for the Novelist’s 
Magazine, alter the designs of Sto- 
thard ; contributed a single plate to 
Southwell’s tolio Bible, and soon after 
feltHrmly seated enough on this supe- 
rior branch to which he had climbed, 
to undertake more important works. 
In fact, his mind had by this time 
been expanded by the contemplation 
of good pictures and prints, and he 
began to 

-—“drink the spirit, breathed 

From dead meu to their kind 

to look with due veneration at the 
great works of the old masters ; and 
finally to emulate, and imitate them. 
But the removal to the country did 
not much amend the infirm health of 
Mrs. Sharp, and he soon became- a wi- 
dower. 

The present writer’s acquaintance 
with him commenced sood after this 
period of his life. He was then a 
well formed, well looking man, in- 
clining to corpulence ; labouring zea- 
lously in his vocation ; exercising and 
refreshing himself with daily ablutions 
in the Thames during the cool of the 
morning, and being strong, and an 
expert swimmer, he swam with 
ease over that river and back 
again. Here, at Lambeth, he was the 
neighbour and occasional associate of 
John Browne, the distinguished etcher 
of landscape; and of Wilson Lowry, 
of whom we treated in our last maga- 
zine: and here, at his mature ago, and 
in the prime of his faculties, he per- 
formed some of those grand and labo- 
rious works which will long remain an 
honour to himself, his art, and his 
country. IJis admirable portrait of 
John Hunter, after Reynolds, his not 
less admirable Doctors, or Fathers, (as 
it is sometimes termed,) of the primi- 
tive church, discussing the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception, after 
Guido; the former one of the finest 
poi traits, the latter one of the finest 
historical engravings, in the world, 
were both executed in the small house 


late Mr . Sharp.' 

which he occupied near Vauxhall. 
Hero was completed West’s finding of 
King Charles the Second, which 
Woollct, at his demise, had left unfi- 
nished; and here was performed se- 
veral other works not mentioned by 
those who have hitherto treated of his 
biography ; — among them two solemn 
dances by torch-light in the Friendly 
Islands, and some portraits of island- 
ers of the Pacific Ocean, engraved for 
Captain Cook’s last voyage; and a 
most exquisite work of the oval form, 
after Benwell, an artist who died 
young, and of which the subject is the 
Children in the Wood. The public 
have not yet done justice either to the 
design or execution of this plate, which 
was nearly obscured at the time it was 
published, by the myriads of coloured 
stripplings that swarmed Before its 
merits. The scene is, of course, the 
interior of a forest, where the babes 
have wandered, feeding on black- 
berries, till they were weaiy, and have 
fallen asleep. The girl, who is a per- 
fect cherub of innocence, still holds a 
bramble sprig containing some fruit, 
as she sleeps — implying that of the 
two strongest appetites at this early 
age, sleep has just obtained the mas- 
tery ; — or rather let us say, the reader 
remembers that 

“ When the darksome night came on, 

“ They sat them down and cried. 

they cried themselves to sleep; and 
Benwell has beautifully imagined that 
he saw them the following morning 
before they awoke, and that the robins 
were hovering around them in poetic 
anticipation of their melancholy fate. 
In this there is a certain delicate ten- 
derness of sentiment; and sense of 
pictorial propriety ; for had the paiuter 
waited till the children were dead 
they would have been ghastly objects 
and Ihe pathos of his performance 
would have merged in a fcelitig of 
horror: whereas, as it is, it is the 
most simple and touching of pa- 
thetic tragedies. But we will say 
more of this— at least of the engraved 
part of it, when we open our port- 
folio, and when it is iairly before us 
with his other works. At present wc 
pursue the chronolqgical course of 
events, as nearly as we are able, in 
completing our sketch of Sharp’s bio- 
graphy. 

'Whilst thus living and engraving at 
Lambeth, our artist became gradually 
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and justly dissatisfied with the tcanty 
remuneration which lie received for 
his plates from the print-dealers ; 
which kept him always poor, although 
his expences were moderate; and his 
brother dying somewhat unexpectedly 
at Gibraltar, he became possessed of 
some property, and was enabled to 
set about, and to execute and publish 
tor himself, some of those works from 
Salvator Rosa, Domenichino, and 
others of the old masters of high cha- 
racter, from the celebrated collection 
of the late Mr. Udney, which in con- 
tributing to tlife extension of their 
fame, has established his own. Re 
now effected his removal from 
Lambeth, to a much larger house in 
Charles Street, near the Middlesex 
hospital ; and indulged himself in new 
social connexions, and a somewhat 
more expensive mode of life. 

The exact time when the serenity 
of his mind and the tenour of his 
studies began to be invaded by 
credulous notions, concerning the 
animal magnetism of Mesmer, and the 
mysteries of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
has not been ascertained. It was pro- 
bably not the result of a moment : nor is 
it the dales of events of this kind, but 
the facts, that are cared about. Suf- 
fice it, that these things happened some- 
what about the era of his removal to 
Charles Street; and the same acces- 
sion of fortune which enabled him to 
undertake the publication of his own 
engravings, enabled him also to in- 
dulge in these aberrations, — for *so we 
must esteem them at the. best; to pa- 
tronize Bryan the enthusiast, and the 
ptophet Brothers; to dabble, for he 
did no more, in the politics of Tho- 
mas Paine, and Horne Tooke, by be- 
coming a 4 member of the “ Society for 
Constitutional Information and to 
cultivate various friendships, which 
had no inconsiderable influence on the 
future events of his life. 

Bryan, who has been mentioned by 
Mr. Thwaites, of the Morning Herald; 
with some doubt as to whether, or 
not, he was an intentional deluder, is,, 
we believe, still living, and not unable 
to defend himself from the imputation. 
He was in reality, a sort of irregular 


quaker, who had engrafted some of 
the peculiar doctrines of the Baron 
Swedenborg on an original stock of 
fervid religious feeling. He was much 
befiiended by Sharp, who had him 
instructed in copper-plate priuting; 
supplied him with presses and other 
printing materials ; and furnished him 
with money, or credit, enough, (as was 
currently reported,) to set him up in 
business: but some difference, either 
of a spiritual or a temporal nature, 
afterwards arose between them. Per- 
haps our engraver waa not at that 
time prepared to go to the enthusiastic 
lengths to which he was subsequently 
impelled, or by which he was at- 
tracted, but, a strong tide of animal 
spirits and ardent hope, not unac- 
companied by some intellectual pre- 
tensions and shrewdness of insight, 
characterized the mind of Jacob 
Bryan; which when religion was 
launched on it, swelled to enthusiasm, 
tossed reason to the skies, or whirled 
her in mystic eddies. Sharp found 
him one morning groaning on the 
ground between his two printing 
presses, at his workshop in Mary-la- 
bone street, complaining how much 
he was oppressed, by bearing, after 
the pattern of the Saviour, part of the 
sins of the people ; and he soon after 
ha’d a vision, commanding him forth- 
with to proceed to Avignon on a di- 
vine mission. He accordingly set 
forth on that very day, or the day 
following the appearance of the vision, 
in full leliance on divine Providence; 
leaving his wife to ncgociate the dis- 
posal of his printing concern: and 
thus Sharp lost his printer, but Bryan 
kept his faith. 

This circumstance is here mention- 
ed, chiefly because it has been re- 
ported in the daily journals, as if the 
artht had supposed that Bryan's 
journey to Avignon was performed by 
supernatural means ; whereas this was 
never believed by the former party, 
nor even pretended to by the latter. He 
never issued any other report than that 
he crossed the sea in the regular 
packet, and got to the south of France 
in the best manner he could, perform- 
ing part of the journey on fcol. * 


* The issue of this mission was so umbiguous, that it might be construed into 
an accomplishment of its supposed object; according as an indent, or n 
cool, imagination, was employed on the subject: but the missionary, (Mr. 
Brjan,) returned lo England after a while, and has since become a d>er, and 
so much sobered, that n few years ago, he could even pun upon the suffering and 
confession which St. Paul has expressed in his text—*' V die daily.” 
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The mysteries of Mesmea, and those 
of Emanuel Swedenborg bad somehow 
become mingled in the imaginations 
- of their respective, or their mutual, 
followers, at about this period: and 
De Louthcrlourg, Cosway, Miss Pres- 
cott, and Bryan, were supposed to be 
endued— though not in the same de- 
gree — with a’sort of half physical, and 
half rniiaaulous, power, — which could 
not be very accurately defined, of 
curing diseases, and imparting the 
thoughts or sympathies of distant 
friends. De *Loutbtrbourg was be- 
lieved by the rest, to be a very Escu- 
lapius in this divine art; but Bryan, 
whom the present writer has seen ope- 
, rate on 'a poor man who was subject 
to fits, was held to .be far Joss pou er- 
ful: and was so by his own confes- 
sion, , Sharp also had some inferior 
pretensions of the same kind, which 
gradually died away. 

But behold Richard Brothers 
arose a prophet in Israel ! The millen- 
t nium was at hand ! The Jews were to be 
gathered together, and were to re-oc- 
cupy Jerusalem; and Sharp and Bro- 
thers weie to march with their squa- 
drons ! Due preparations were accord- 
ingly made, and boundless expecta- 
tions were entertained by our enthu- 
siastic artist. Upon the present, wri- 
ter’s remonstrating that none of these 
preparations appeared to be of a ma- ' 
rine nature, and enquiring how the 
chosen colony were to cross the seas ? 
Our hero answered, “O, you’ll see, 
there’ll be an earthquake:, and a 
miraculous transportation will take 
place.” Nor can Sharp’s faith or sin- 
cerity on this point be in the least 
distrusted; for he actually sat down 
and engraved' /wo plates of lhe por- 
trait of the prophets having calcu- 
lated that one would not print the 
great number, of impressions that 
would be wanted when the important 
advent should arrive; and added to 
them an extraordinary and confiiming 
inscription, of which we shall speak* in 
the sequel. 

If faith be made the measure of 
piety, the pretensions of no maa-r-not 
even those of “ his most faithful ma- 
jesty f [there is some king we be- 
lieve who bears this title,] or of the 
pope himself, could exceed those 
of William Sharp. The friends 
of the king, or of the pope, might 
contend — and could only con- 
tend— that they listened with more 
reason to Moses and the prophets of 


old, than our artist to the modern pro- 
phets, Swedenborg and Brothers: but 
since faith is greater where reason is 
less, the argument would easily have 
been brought to a close. 

Brothers however, had mentioned 
dates ; and dates, although proofs of 
the prophet’s sincerity and insanity, are 
in other respects very stubborn things. 
Yet the failure of the accomplishment 
of this prophecy may have, helped to 
recommend the pretensions of “ The 
•woman clothed with the sun ! ” who 
now arose as might be thought, some- 
what mal-apropos, in* the west. But 
miracles are superior to the laws pf 
nature ; the apostles were fishermen, and 
Jesus Christ himself, honoured by his 
birth the house of a poor carpenter in 
an obscure village. The low origin of 
Joanna Southcote could therefore 
form no objection to her divine creden- 
tials. The drowning hopes of the con- 
fused and favourite faith of a fanatic will 
catch at straws ; the Holy Scriptures 
had said “ the sceptre shall not depart 
from Israel, nor a lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet, until Shilo come; 
and to him shall the gathering of 
nip people be," When Brothers’ was 
incarcerated in a mad house at Isling- 
ton ..Joanna shone forth at Exeter ; and 
when the day of dread that was to 
leivo this fair metropolis in ruins, 
while it ushered forth Brothers and 
Sharp on their holy errand, passed 
cairn ly* over, the explica'ors of divine 
truth and Seers of coming events, being 
driven to their shifts, began to look 
out for new ground, and, m short, to 
prevaricate most wofully. The days of 
prophecy, Sharp said, were sometimes 
weeks, or months ; nay according to 
, one text, a thousand years were but as 
a single day, and one day as a thousand 
years. But He finally clung to the 
death-bed prediction of Jacob ; roundly 
supported as it was by ocular de- 
monstration of the swelling Shilo ; and 
it was altogether in vain that Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond, or any other learned 
and sensible man, explained, that Shi- 
loh was in reality, the ancient Asiatic 
name Of a star in Scorpio ; or that 
Joanna herself sold fora tiiile, or gave 
away in her loving kindness, the im- 
pressions of trumpery seal, which at 
the great day were to constitute the dis^ 
criminating mark between the righteous 
and the ungodly. 

. The pious Mrs. Row, or her hus- 
band, has written, that 
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“The soul’s dark cottage batter’d and 
bewray’d, 

I^ets in new light thro* chinks that time 
has made. 

But, battered and bewrayed as our 
artist's faith in modern relevation 
might well be supposed to have be- 
come, no new light streamed in at the 
chinks. It was still the soul's dark 
cottage, when the corpse of the pro- 
phetess lay in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester square ; when the sur- 
geons were proceeding to anatomical 
investigation of the physical and 
proximate cause of her death ; and the 
mob was gathering without doors, in 
anticipation of a riot or a miracle. 
Sharp continued to maintain — less in 
spite of the surgeon's teeth, than of his 
own nose — that she was not dead, but 
■entranced. And also at a subsequent 
period, when he was sitting to Mr. 
Hay don for his portrait, he predicted 
to that gentleman, that Joanna would 
xe-appear in the month of July, 1822. 
“ But suppose she should not,” re- 
turned Mr. Haydon. “ I tell you she 
will (retorted Sharp.) but if she should 
not, nothing will shake my faith in 
her divine mission.' ’ And those who 
were near his person during his last 
illness, state that in this belief ho 
died. 

Of his politics, less need be said ; 
he was not a man of much reading, 
depth of philosophical innuiry nor 
do we know the origin of his in- 
timacy with some of the leading 
characters of the day, on the popular 
side c f the great question of reform. 
It probably was accidental, and arising 
out of his professional pursuits ; he 
engraved a sort of symbolical plate ; 
if our recollection be right, for Major 
Cartwright, containing various con- 
stitutional emblems, &c. ; and he en- 
graved the figure of Mercury putting 
on his sandal wings, alter a model or 
drawing by Banks, for “the Diversions 
of Purley,” which through the med.um 
of Johnson, the late worthy bookseller 
of St. Paul'B Church Yard, is not unlike- 
ly to have introduced him to Horne 
Tooke. Certain it is that he became 
intimate also with Thomas Paine, 
whom be caused to sit to Romney for 
his portrait, which he afterwards en- 
graved, and which is an excellent 
likeness of that robust reformer. Cer- 
tain it is that he was at this period, 
the ostensible and professed friend of 
representative government; and cer- 

E. M. September, 1824, 


tain it. is that he allowed his name to 
be entered as a member of “ the soci- 
ety for constitutional information,” 
many names, dear to patriotism and 
philosophy, being then on the roll* 
But the apostacy of the minister Pitt, 
from that society and from the cause 
of Parliamentary reform, seems to have 
rendered him suspicious and resentful 
towards those who acceded to it, or 
whose names remained on the list of 
the constitutional society ; or else, Sharp 
was too much of a Mark Antony, in the 
frankness and hilarity of his manners 
and appearance ; and (as might soon 
be discovered) too shallow, vague, and 
unsettled in his principles of civil 
liberty, ever to have incurred the 
honest suspicions of an honest privy 
council, or of any privy council that 
had not time to throw idly away. The 
idea of our engraver’s being appre- 
hended “ for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or not in his speeches or 
writings, he had committed himself so 
far as that he might in common with 
Horne Tooke, Holcroft, Thelwall, and 
others, take his trial for high treason !** 
was quite farcical. Mr. Hardy, the 
shoe-maker, himself, who bears his 
faculties so meekly, could not have 
been more consciously innocent, or 
. less likely to be implicated in dark 
conspiracy. Sharp's political writings ! 
who had ever seen any? who that 
knew him, could have entertained the 
least suspicion, that his house-keeper's 
tureens, where well seasoned soup was 
much more likely to have been de- 
tected, would ever have been looked 
into by the king's officers, for political 
writings? Yet such was the fact. 
Political writings indeed ! No, he 
might read occasionally in Godwin’s 
u Political Justice,” Paine's M Rights 
of Man,' 1 and Cobbett’s “ Political 
Register but his literary notices, if 
such they might be termed, were 
almost ridiculously vague and uncri- 
tical. Indeed the single short sentence 
which he has inscribed under the por- 
traits of Brothers, may serve to shew 
how very unqualified was William 
Sharp to work on metaphysics, or the 
arts of government, or to perturb states 
and empires by his political philosophy. 

The inscription runs as follows— 
4t Fully believing this to be the man 
appointed by God, I engrave his like- 
ness W. Sharp.” The wags in read- 
ing it generally chose to put the com- 
ma-pause in the wrong place ; and to 
v JO 
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understand and interpret, that W. 
Sharp hereby made oath that he en- 
gravul the portrait of the man ap- 
pointee], namely Richard Brothers . 
But if the reader paused in the right 
place, that is to say, in the place where 
Sharp intended, what did the sentence 
express that was fit for a public in- 
scription ? “ Fully believing this to 
be the man appointed by ‘God” — for 
what ? appointed to do what > to head 
the Jews in If leir predestined inarch to 
.recover Jerusalem > or to die in a 
mad-house ? one is expressed as much 
as the other; and, appointed by God 
In delude W. $harp, as much as 
either. In fine, the whole is but a 
monument of folly; or, in the sem-u 
or nonsense, of the mock constitutional 
society, of blasphemy. Missis. Pitt 
and iiundas, and flic* rest of those 
members of the privy council who 
examined Sharp, wen; quite correct 
in their easy inference, that the state 
had nothing to apprehend from the 
harmless and deluded artist who stop- 
ped them in the highway of their quiz- 
zical proceeding ; and presenting his 
prospectus with due imprecations, or 
deprecations, demanded their subscrip- 
tions on the spot, for proof impas- 
sions of his poitrait of Horne Tookc. 
11 must have been, on both sides, a 
highly wrought* farcical scene. 

Impartiality obliges us to add, that 
pome years after this idle and fruitless 
scaich for Ireason, in a tureen and an 


addled brain, which proceeding would 
have roused the lasting indignation of 
many an independent mind, Sharp 
was so placable, so altered, or so vacil- 
lating and unsteady, that he solicited 
and obtained, some favourable notice 
from Lord Ski mouth, and Mr. Vansit- 
tait : and, having engraved a plate 
after Woodlurd, of Xing Charles’s in- 
fer view with his children in the pre- 
sence of Oliver Cromwell ; a plate, of 
which the essential purpose being to 
excite pity for suffering royalty, stood 
in direct opposition to some of his 
formerly avowed sentiments, was pre- 
sented, with his engraving at court; 
had the honour of the royal permission 
to dedicate it to the king, and did de- 
dicate it aeeoidingly “ to the King’s 
most Excellent Majesty.” But the 
public have not esteemed the pi inf 
to be among his better performances, 
neither does it deserve to have been so 
esteemed, however interesting the sub- 
ject, and notwithstanding it contains 
some passages which are executed in a 
masterly style. j* The comparatively 
small engraving of the Children in the 
Wood, is worth an hundred such 
works. Some trivial anecdotes and 
incidents not worth relating here, are 
said to have arisen out of this ac- 
quaintance with Lord Sidnionth, 
whom he visited at Richmond Park: 
and it may be guessed that there ex- 
isted some sympathy between them 
on the score of saints and evangelists. 


* Mr. Thwniti's of the Morning Herald, wlio knew Sharp intimately, and had 
doubtless beard him detail the incidents of this farce, relates them as follows: 
4 He was placed unri"r uruM by the. government, and was had up several times brl'orr 
theprivy council to he examined, for the purpose ol ascertaining whether or not in Ins 
speeches or wiiiings, lie had committed himself so far as that he might with H. Tonkn 
and others, take his Trial for high treason; but his being a bold, handsome looking, 
jocular man, one who looked as if he liked the good things of this world too well 1o 
become a conspirator, the privy council came to a conclusion, that the altur awl il © 
throne had not much to fear from him; and, especially at one of the meetings, when 
Messrs. Pitt and Dundiis were present, after he had been for a length of time plagued 
with questions which Sharp said had little or nothing to do with the business ; he de- 
liberately pulled out of his pocket a prospectus for subscribing to his portrait of Horne 
Tooke, which he was then engraving, and first hnndiDg it to Messrs. Pit! and Duudas, 
he requested them to buve the goodness to put down their names as subscribers, and 
then to give his prospectus to the other members of the privy council, for their names. 
.The singularity of such a proposal, set them laughing, and he was soon after liberated. 
yVe give this anecdote on the authority of the Morning Herald, of August the 2nd, but 
we think it must have been for some other engraving, that he solicited the subscriptions 
of the ministers, as the portrait of Homo Tooke, (of which the plate remains umong his 
effects) had been previously engraven, unless we greatly mistake, by Anker Smiih. 
However, the positive evidence, the point itself, is not at present within our view or our 
reach, and the Herald may ho correct on this point. 

f The original picture is l>y no means of a high ebameter. 
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his eccentricity, however, which has 
been otherwise termed the love of 
fame, and, the love of notoriety, is in 
its honourable ramifications, the route 
of so much social good, that it is but 
fair to add, these were no more than 
its disappointed ramblings. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit 
doth raise 

“ To scorn delights, and live laborious 
days : M 

and our- artist sought it at first, with 
honourable assiduity iu his professional 
exertions. 

The Somerset House Gazette has very 
properly reproached the memory of 
Macklin for ordaining and contriving, 
and that of Bartolozai for undertaking, 
in compliance with a prevailing and 
perverted taste, to convert Sharp’s large 
Holy Family, after SicJobhuaReynolds, 
of which the aquafortis proof is one 
of the finest historical etchings that 
the world has seen, into a coloured 
and stippled sign post of a gipsy halt. 
By the way, the writer of this article 
is m»slak(Mi in his assertion that tins 
picture was painted by Sir Joshua, “for 
the Historic Gallery.” It was not 
painted (we believe) either for the 
historic Gallery, or for “the Foots* 
Galleiy,’’ (which latter he probably 
meant) bul for the gallery of Sir Fefer 
Burrell, Bait, and Macklin had no 
more thau the use of it. 

As his own best works were not 
duly appreciated on their appearance, 
so neither did, nor indeed could, he 
appu'clule the talents the scientific 
or philosophical attainments, of tho>e 
with whom he was politically asso- 
ciated during the nr.Jdle puiod of his 
hie. lake the 44 men of Fpbcsu.” he 
might for awhile “ignorantly woiship,” 
such minds as those of Godwin, Bayne, 
Tookc, Holcroft, and Gobbctt, but 
they were to him no more than altars 
upon which he might offer a little oc- 
casional incense to an 44 unknown 
God.” IJeucc, and from other causes 
which we shall proceed to explain, it 
is not so very difficult to account for 
his political apostacy; and hence his 
forufcr associates, warned of this fickle- 
ness, parted from him without feeling 
much regret at his secession. 

It seems probable that many of 
Sharp’s peculiarities sprung from that 
love of notoriety, of which we have 
tieated. In conversation he often 
spoke with little reflection, from the 


mere impulse of the moment. If a 
thought crossed his mind that appear- 
ed to him sufficiently strong to be im- 
pressive, he gave ‘it utterance, without 
much caring whether or not it was 
compatible with wliat he might have 
formerly said on the same subject, or 
homogeneous with what he might 
suppose to be his own general cha- 
racter. The wonder therefore ceases, 
at that disMinaucc in his religious and 
political sentiments, which jarred on 
Ihe different periods of his life. In 
fact, with regard to his social and civil 
illations Sticiip had no first princi- 
ples. He did not generalise, and had. 
not classed or arranged his id. -as. The 
religious subtleties with which his 
mind may he supposed to have been 
much occupied, were by no means of 
a profound character. If you spoke 
to him of Locke, Berkley, Hume, or 
‘any other metaphysical writer, you 
soon discovered, that of such matters 
he knew almost nothing ; and that he 
was by no means well read, cuen in 
the Scriptures What he had not 
sought to leach, and bid not know, 
he, upon many occasions, and it is 
feared generally, affected to under- 
value or to despise. It you spoke 
with admiration, or even with appro- 
bation only, of tome disluigii'bhed 
ail an ot science, lie would reply* 
44 give me a common-somo-nuu 
and would mention some Marking 
carpenter or sin.tli, perhaps ot native 
worth, who wa* in lus occasional em- 
ploy, and who, as you soon learned, 
was a disciple of Swedenborg, or 
Bi others, or Soiitlicote. And tluMJ 
pied j lections and aversions appear to 
have remained with him to the last j 
tor m his U^t testame it, notwithstand- 
ing that he had no near relatives, we 
find no tiMimomal rf regard left to 
any artist or man of science ; or who 
in unvested rrenius or talent in any 
way, that diu not fall in with his reli- 
gious persuasions. Not even mention 
is made of his own cousin, Mr. Ptpys, 
a gentleman, whose various and pro- 
found attainments, particularly in the 
analytical sciences, are well known. 
This is a pretty certain criterion of 
the real state ot his regards. Mean- 
while lie has left a legacy (of £25.) 
to a shop-keeper, whom we remember 
a few years ago m the humble capacity 
of errand-boy. A person of humble 
and modest demeanour, certainly*, but ■ 
who neither- has, nor makes prctttt- 
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afonc, to any thing beyond or above 
•, his sphere; still less one who has 
' claims to any thing that should have 
entitled him to be remembered, where 
Mr. Pepys was forgotten. We recol- 
lect here that one of the dogmata of 
the Baron Swedenborg (who was 
Sharp's first apostle) is, that if the 
spiritual inhabitant of an inferior 
sphere comes among the blessed, as 
tney may whenever they please, from 
the confines of their own purgatory, 
he finds the atmosphere so oppressive, 
so unfit for his spiritual respiration, 
that he can by no means be happy, or 
even comfortable there, and is glad 
to get back again. Of this doctrine, 
the conduct of our engraver, in the 
affairs of this life, affords but too much 
practical illustration. 

Concerning the portrait which our 
artist engraved of Sir Wm. Curtis, 
after the very capital picture by Sir 
Thos. Lawrence, we also distrust the 
authenticity of the newspaper anec- 
dote. If, as the Morning Herald re- 
ports, Sir William behaved most libe- 
rally towards him, and was one of his 
favourites, it is not likely that he 
would say his head was an ugly knob 
at the best, or add that, “ if citizens 
would be so stupid as to give him 
large sums of money to engrave their 
awkward and unmeaning faces he could 
.not help it.” 

We happen to know that the remu- 
neration which Sharp received for this 
plate, was not so extravagant as to 
warrant the words u large sums of 
money and that the negociation re- 
specting it was brought about through 
♦he intervention of Blake, of ’Change 
Alley, a jocose and excellent man, 
now deceased, who employed much of 
his time and means in kind offices to 
others ; to whose shrine we have our- 
selves performed a willing pilgrimage; 
and who appears to have been inti- 
mate with Sharp, probably from the 
time of his leaving the house of Long- 
mate. There is further, a little local 
anecdote attaching to this portrait, 
which may not be thought altogether 
unworthy of being known and re- 
membered. The idea of engraving it 
originated in the respect which Blake 
entertained at once for the city 
baronet, and for the abilities of his 
old friend. He aimed at pleasing both 
parties, and might expect his media- 
tion, like mercy, to be doubly blessed. 
During the progress of the work* the 


thought occurred to him of gratifying 
the former,' by introducing nis yacht 
in the offskip. This was consented to 
by Sharp ; and immediately, good- 
naturedly, but inadvertently, done, 
without communicating with Sir Tho- 
mas, and without reflecting that an 
engraver could have no such right to 
alter, even in a trifling respect, the 
composition of a living painter ; where 
improvement might seem like reproach, 
and deterioration be doubly reprehen- 
sible. Sir T. Lawrence was, not with- 
out reason, offended, and the coldness 
of dissatisfaction arose; and had Sharp 
continued to live for centuries, it is 
probable lie would have cograved no 
more portraits after the works o t the 
president. 

Mr. Sharp was so extraordinary a 
compound of high professional merit, 
good moral intention, and egregious 
credulity; and so many, and such 
various reports, have gone forth re- 
specting him, that we could not bring 
ourselves to say less than we have, of 
his social and religious, as well as of 
hU professional career. Time presses, 
and our materials of reference aFe at 
present imperfect, or we would have 
proceeded to submit a list of his eu- 
gravings, and a fcw com men is on 
those which wc esteem to be the prin- 
cipal. His own opinions of sonic of 
those works, delivered apparently with 
candour, and within h.;> own fire-side 
circle, have been laid before the 
ublic, and are doubtless interesting: 
ut modesty, partiality, and the reflec- 
tions from self-seeming, may well be 
supposed to have borne their parts iu 
the formation and delivery of those 
opinions ; and the impartiality of a 
by-stander will naturally be expected 
from his b‘ jgraphers. These com- 
ments, however, we must now defer 
till our next number, where (no un- 
foreseen accideut preventing,) they 
will be found under the head of Fine 
Arts . 

We shall only at present say of the 
general style of his engraving, that it 
is masterly, and not borrowed from 
any of his predecessors or contempo- 
raries ; but eclectic, —which is tassay, 
that it is fairly felt, and wrought out 
for himself, alter looking at them all, 
with due respect, but without servility 
and after comparing them with their 
grand archetype — Nature. The half- 
tints and shadows of his best works are 
peculiarly rich; yet it is almost treason 
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to flic lights of his “ Diogenes" his 
f * Children in the Wood" and his 
•* Fathers of the Church " thus to 
particularise them. His courses of 
lines are always conducted with abi- 
lity, and sometimes with that 

“ Wanton heed und giddy cunning,” 

Which can only result from genius. 

Sharp’s play of lines have, gene- 
rally speaking, the utmost freedom, 
combined with a power of regularity 
and accuracy, which always appears 
commensurate to the occasion. This 
implies more of the artist, and less of 
the mechanic, than we elsewhere find ; 
a solicitude for the end, rather than the 
means ; and is the result of a grander, 
career of mind, governed by bolder 
bridling. 

We shall beg leave to close our 
present memoir with stating, that the 
professional fame of him who is the 
subject of it, is widely spread on the 
European continent, and wherever else 
the rays of taste have extended. 
Foreign institutions of art, have so 
far respected his merits, as to have 
elected him a member of the Im- 
perial Academy of Vienna, and of 
the Electoral Academy of Bavaria. 
He received both his diplomas in the 
course of the year 1814. But by the 
ltoyal Academy of Arts of his own 
country, be remained uuhonoured to 


the hour of his death, notwithstanding 
the advantages that British art ana 
commerce had derived from the exer- 
cise of his professional talent*, and 
the influence upon the rising race of 
artists, of his professional example. 

He made two or three removals of 
his residence before he finally domi- 
ciliated at Chiswick ; from Charles- 
strect, Middlesex Hospital, to a smaller 
house inTitchfield-street, where he 
graved, or at least completed, his large 
plate after Copley, of the scene before 
Gibraltar, on the morning of the 27th 
of November, 1781, one of the proud- 
est in the annals of war; when the 
Spanish floating batteries were de- 
stroyed, and British magnanimity 
shared with Bntish valour, in the 
honours of the victory. From Titch- 
field -street he removed to Acton, 
keeping an apartment, which he occa- 
sionally occupied, in London-street, 
Fitzroy-square ; and from Acton he 
removed to Chiswick, where he had 
not resided long, before he was at- 
tacked by dropsy in the chest, which 
terminated his life at the age of 
seventy-four, on the morning of Sun- 
day, the 25th of July. He lies buried 
in the church- yard gf that hamlet, 
with Hogarth, who was of similar 
origin; and with De Loutherboutg, 
for whom, at one period, he enter- 
tained much mystic reverence. 


ON THE GENIUS OF TIIE AUTHOR OF ALI. 


In concluding An, a few observations 
may not be uninteresting on its poetic 
character and merit. With regard to 
its character, it is evidently tlie pro- 
duction of a youth, and has accord- 
ingly more of mind than of instinct. 
It is from this circumstance alone we 
know it to be a juvenile production, 
not from any inelegance of style or 
expression ; for so far as regards purity 
of style, we certainly consider, that 
the author of Ali rivals any poet of 
the age. We do not recollect more 
than a word or two which we could 
alter, in the whole poem, without 
rendering it less classical or less 
elegant: but stiU he has his faults in 
comifton with all young aspirants to 
poetic fame. Youth is the age of 


fancy and romance; manhood the 
age of passion and enthusiasm; in 
youth our passions are dormant, and 
the miud accordingly, finding itself 
undisturbed by their restless and un- 
governable controul, is eternally at 
work, eternally building castles in the 
air, eternally wandering through 
worlds of space and ideal existence. 
Its ideas are the result not of passion 
but of imagination, and therefore it is 
given much to reflection, and delights 
in simile ; it is not strongly attached 
to any object, and yet there is no ob- 
ject from which it does not derive a 
momentary pleasure. It flies accord? 
ingly from object, to object, bat cap 
find no resting place, can find nothing 
Sufficiently attractive to confine it $p s 
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itself. Hence it is light, airy and ver- 
satile, fond of novelty and of change; 
but as we advance in years, what at 
first pleased through its novelty be- 
comes less and less interesting every 
day by repetition, until at length we 
discard all objects that have not an 
interest in themselves, abstracted from 
that which they derive from their 
novelty. We begin accordingly to 
confine our attention to fewer objects, 
and consequently to become better 
acquainted with them. Hence our 
attachments or aversions become more 
strongly fixed to certain objects, and 
this strength is increased by the in- 
crease of our passions. Poetry con- 
sequently begins to assume more of 
intensity and pathos, more of soul 
and feeling, but less of fancy and 
imagination. In youth we write as if 
we were merely playing with our sub- 
ject ; in manhood we write as if we 
were in real earnest, and so we are, be- 
cause we only describe what really in- 
terests and affects us, discarding all the 
lighter charms that arise from mere 
novelty and fancy. There is a certain 
want of manliness in youth, and where 
this want exists there is consequently a 
want of earnestness ; accordingly 
youth are seldom in earnest, men 
seldom otherwise. This is the order 
of nature, for if youth had the 
earnestness of men about them, they 
would become cunning as foxes, mean 
as Jews, and avaricious as misers when 
they reached maturity. Now wherever 
there is, or wherever Ihere even ap- 
pears to be a want of earnestness, there 
is a proportionable want of interest, 
because no writer can affect us strongly, 
unless he be strongly affected himself, 
at least unless he appears to be so ; and 
he who is not really affected by bis 
subject, requires consummate art to 
put on the natural semblance of un- 
feigned passion. The youthful poet 
can accordingly seldom move us to 
passion, because we can always per- 
ceive that he is not moved by it him- 
self ; wc perceive in his productions^ 
playfulness and buoyanc^ of spirit, too 
volatile to be the co-mate of feeling, 
passion, or sympathy, without which no 
corresponding sympathy can be excited. 

t( Si vis me fiere , dolendum est primtun 
tibi ipsi 

The distinction Vvhich we have 
pointed out, between the poetry of 
youth, and that of our riper years, is 


the Author of AIL 

so fixed and immutably grounded in 
our nature, that we doubt whether 
there ever was a poem stamped with 
the true impress of passion, written 
under the age of eighteen, whereas 
excellence has been obtained in every 
species of poetic composition that 
disclaimed the pathetic, at ten or 
eleven. That the author of Ali 
should therefore be pathetic even in a 
subject that admitted of the pathetic, 
would be contrary to the laws by 
which human nature is governed. It 
would be iust as reasonable to expect 
that a cork should remain inunerged 
in water without rising to the top, as 
that a youth should not give way to 
the enchanting influence of that airy 
and fantastic imagination which forms 
itself into light visions round the 
poet’s head. Indeed if Ali excelled 
m the pathetic, we should have little 
hope of his progressive excellence, for 
whatever is contrary to the regular 
and fixed laws of nature, is generally 
premature and short lived. The 
great fault in Ali, namely, its not be- 
ing sufficiently imbued with feeling 
and passion, is that very fault which it 
ought to possess, viewing it not ab- 
stractedly, but as regards its juvenile 
author. Perhaps we would speak 
more plainly by calling this fault a 
virtue ; he is too volatile to be chained 
down to the earth ; woman has not 
yet sufficient attractions for him to 
wean him from revisiting his native 
sky, and communing with spirits of a 
higher order, or to induce him to 
abandon- the . silent grotto, or the 
moss grown cave, the roseate vale, or 
romantic glen. Accordingly he has 
fallen into a few of those errors that 
arise from his not having as yet en- 
tangled himself in the snares of love, 
and consequently being unacquainted 
with the passion which he describes. 
We shall point out a few of those 
errors before wc conic to his redeem- 
ing beauties. His beauties are of 
various kinds, and are taken from 
various sources, but his faults are all 
of the same character, and originate 
from the same source, namely, want 
of acquaintance with the manner in 
which real passion operates. From 
this want of acquaintance it sometimes 
happens that passages which are emi- 
nently beautiful and poetic, abstract- 
edly considered, should notwithstand- 
ing, be expunged from the poem, 
“ nunc non erat his locus" What 
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we mean is, that though the senti- 
ments or similes to which we allude 
are beautiful and natural in themselves, 
it was unnatural for those into whose 
mouths they arc put ever to think of 
them. He who is pleaded witli a 
female, loves to embellish, and describe 
her in all the richness and luxuriance 
of poetic imagery, but he who is in 
love with her, forgets his poetry and 
embellishment* altogether; ho speaks 
only what he feels ; ho seeks not to 
exaggerate ; he pays her no idle com- 
pliments, or, rather, he will not com- 
pliment her at all ; he expresses in 
two words what ’the light lover ex- 
presses in a thou -and ; he knows there 
is* a certain communion of feeling, 
sentiment, and attachment, between 
those who love each other, that need 
not the eloquence of language to con- 
vey them ; a word, a look is sufficient, 
and the moment he descends to employ 
the common verbiage and common 
place phrases of affected passion, he 
knows himself to be a hypocrite ; in 
tact, ho could not make use ot them, if 
he were in love. Love is mute but 
eloquent, silent but expressive; the 
lover knows that the adored object of 
his affections will feel the whole force 
of his attachment without having re- 
course to the aid of ornamented or 
elaborate language, and he is not de- 
ceived if she be inspired by a similar 
flame ; but if not, she expects flattery 
m abundance, compliments without 
end, and praise without limitation. 
And how docs she repay all this servile 
prostration? why, 111 sooth, by turn- 
ing her .slave into ridicule, by exposing 
his weakness, and laughing at his folly. 
The fact, however, is, that he who is 
capable of complimenting his mistress, 
and extolling her charms, cannot pos- 
sibly be in love with h» r, and there- 
fore thinks nothing about her ndiculc; 
and she who is capable oi ivc.iving 
•these idle compliments is a mere flirt, 
and as devoid of ’attachment to her 
encomiast or admirer, as he is to her. 
When Zella therefore pours forth her 
soul to Selim, she would never, had 
she lift as she pretended, endeavour 
1 o make him still more convinced of 
her affection, by having recourse to the 
language of simile and comparison ; 
a language which could only give Selim 
stronger reasons to suspect the sincerity 
of her flame. The language of passion 
needs no ornament ; it speaks for 
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itself, it is too intent upon its object, 
to travel in quest of those charms or 
decorations, those images and similes 
which the poet selects and brings 
together to serve as a foil to her beauty. 
When these similes are the creation of 
the poet himself, they are beautiful, 
because the poet is not supposed to be 
the slave of' passion, ana actually in 
love with the object which he describes; 
his passion is of a lighter character ; he 
describes and sets off by contrasts and 
similes, the charms of the fair one who 
is the heroine of his piece, because he 
is pleased, not with her, but with the 
image winch he has formed of her in 
his own mind . To be in love with an 
ideal creation is impossible ; such a 
creation may impart delight, but this 
delight instead of retarding as passion 
does, the flight of imagination only 
sets it at work, and sends it in quest of 
those charms and graces in which it 
arrays its object. Thus when Zella 
says to Selim — 

Then think how friendless I should be v 
Were au K ht of ill to light on thee ; 

Not the wild rosemary ilmt glows 
Unheeded on the desarl sands. 

Where not u cooling rivulet flows, 

Un reared by any fostering hands, 

Is half so desolate and lorn, 

As [, if thou wort from me lorn. 

Bethink thee then amid the strife, 

’Tis thine to guard a two-fold life. 

The hand that crops the javelin blossom, 
Will rend the verdant curls that bound it; 
And the wound that pierces thy manly 
bosom, 

Will rendli the maid that cKrigs 
around it 

he certainly does not talk the lan- 
guage of real passion, for at the mo- 
ment Sulim was departing from her, 
she would be too intent upon his 
person, too absorbed m contemplating 
the danger into which he was rushing 
to think of the rosemary that blows 
unheeded on the desalt sands, or the 
verdant cuils that Imund the javelin 
blossom. The passage is beautiful m 
itself, but it is not in harmony with 
the feelings of the person by whom it 
is spoken. Were it spoken by the poet 
iu his own person, it would then he 
truly beautiful, and in character at the 
same moment; change the pronouns 
I and we into the third person ami 
see how different is the effect. 

From the beginning 1 o the end of 
Au, then, we confess there w'not a 
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line, a sentiment which we could 
change without rendering it less beau- 
tiful, but there are several passages, 
which however beautiful in themselves, 
do not in our opinion suit the charac- 
ter bv whom they are spoken, and 
therefore it takes from the general or 
ultimate effect which the poem would 
otherwise produce. There is a some- 
thing that whispers to us that Selim and 
Zella are not so devotedly attached to 
each other as they would pretend, or 
at least, that the attachment of Selim 
and Alt, are rather of a physical than 
sentimental character. Besides the 
similes are too frequently introduced, 
by which the thread of the story is in- 
terrupted, an interruption which can 
never frequently take place without 
diminishing the interest. And yet 
there is not a simile in Ali which we 
could wish omitted, a proof that beau- 
ties may be at variance with each 
other. This is almost to be regretted, 
but yet it cannot be helped- the most 
rigid critic, or the greatest stickler for 
authority and critical rules would not, 
we are certain, expel Milton’s Address 
to Light from the Paradise Lost j and 
yet if such deviations from, and inter- 
ruptions of, his subject, frequently took 
place, the Paradise Lost would have 
never become immortal. The poet 
should always have one object in his 
eye, and above all things be careful to 
introduce no other object that can re- 
move the primary one out of sight, 

. or even throw it into the distance. 
Now though the similes of All make 
us frequently forget both Ali, Selim, 
and Zella altogether, the effect is not 
enlirdy produced by the momentary 
pause "made in the narrative, but by 
the exquisite beauty of the similes 
themselves. A cold or barren simile 
will but slightly affect our recollection 
of a story, because having no particular 
charm in itself to attract our attention, 
the mind remains fixed on the principal 
object, but a delightful simile steals on 
the mind insensibly and unconsciously 
from the principal object of attention, 
fascinates every sense, and leads us by 
a sort of magic conveyance into a new 
world. Of all ports in the English 
language we think the author of Ali 
is the most likely to produce this 
effect. His similes are inimitable; 
they always exalt the original, and 
have such fascination in them, that we 
not only forget the subject, altogether 


to dwell exclusively on their own in- 
dividual charms, but have some diffi- 
culty in recollecting it again, so un- 
willing is the mind to relinquish an 
impression from which it received such 
delight. Ali is that description of 
poem that requires to be read several 
limes before we can fully appreciate its 
charms as a whole ; on the first perusal 
we are so wedded to each individual 
passage, that we forget the general 
chain by which they are all connected. 
Besides the poet leaves a great part of 
the narrative to the mind of the reader, 
which, if it be not the most satisfactory 
at the moment, so few being willing 
to exorcise their understanding in dis- 
covering what is left untold, is certainly 
at least the most poetical, as it sets the 
imagination to work, and leads the 
reader into worlds and creations of his 
own, of which the author of Ali never 
dreamt. Of this we shall give an in- 
stance in the very first page. Young 
Selim is represented in a little bark 
crossing. 

the widening gleam 

Of pale Fhinguris ocean beam, 

until he reached the strand, and then 
the poet suddenly asks 

Are those the whispers of autumn's 
breeze 

As it lures the ripe leaves from the ci- 
tron trees ; 

Or is it the hum of the clustering bees 

Thus hreaking the silence of midnight's 
hour. 

With murmuring music from yon grey 
tower, 

Whence gleams through the lattice 
flickering ray, 

Like the beucon expiring at break of 
day. 

Now this manner of relating an event 
that can only be known afterwards, 
and that appears to have no connec- 
tion whatever with what went before, 
naturally awakens, the mind from a 
k ind of slumber. It begins to look round 
it and see where it is, and suspects 
cither that it is dreaming itself, or 
that the poet has lost his way, and 
fell into a reverie. It accordingly en- 
deavours to unravel the maze; and in 
doing so imagines a thousand things, 
and creates a thousand images, that 
never “ floated in light visions round” 
any head but his own. From 
* thus wandering round the world of 
idea and conjecture, lie derives a 
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poetic pleasure and luxury of imagina- 
tion, though he can never discover 
the object of his pursuit, or divine llie 
cause of tkoso mysterious whispers. 
But had that which immediately fol- 
lows been related first by the poet, he 
would have been spared all this con- 
jecture and exercise of imagination, 
and consequently deprived of their at- 
tendant pleasures. 

The two first lines in the passage 
just quoted, would, we think, be con- 
siderably improved had whispers been 
made the nominative case to lure, thus 

Arc those the whispers of autumn's 
breeze 

As they lure the ripo leaves from the 
citron trees. 

for there is a closer association be- 
tween whispering and luring, the latter 
being frequently the ■ consequence of 
tlie former, than there is between 
breeze and luring, the art of luring not 
being so easily attributed to a breezy. 
Besides, a painter might represent, in 
some manner, a breeze luring the ripe 
leaves, but no power of painting could 
convey the remotest idea of whispers 
luring them, so that by making whis- 
kers the agent, the simile wbuld be 
one of those that evinctf the superiority 
of poetry over painting. • 

We have already said that the 
similes in Ali are so exquisitely beau- 
tiful, that they will suffer no altera- 
tion without injury; and when wo 
sard so, we read this passage several 
times without perceiving the amend - ' 
ment, which has occurred to us at tjie 
moment; but we doubt whether an- 
other simile could be found capable 
of a similar improvement. 

There is a combination of excel- 
lencies in Ali which are not easily 
described, and indeed we know of no 
modern poem of which the critic 
would find it so difficult to speak un- 
favourably, without ' speaking gene- . 
rally, but dolus est in generalibus. 
We say unfavourably, because its faults 
are not of that character which comes 
within the cognizance of critical rules. 
Rules can only teach us to avoid 
those &utts that coifr; within the 
mere mechanism, or art' of poetry, and 
Ali has no faults of this character. 
He has all the delicacy and tenderness 
of sensibility, but wants the melting 
energies of the pathetic muse. This 
however is not what may be strictly ■ 
called a fault — at least it is not one 
JE. M, September, 1824. 


that comes within the" cognizance of 
critical rules, for no rules can enable 
us to avoid- it,’ ' We ckn read' Ali 
without weeping, and, this is the worst 
that can bfc said of it.\* It is equally 
difficult to , speak faVorably w Ali 
without speaking, generally and with- 
out any application to the distinct 
character of the poem, for where all. 
is beautiful, the critic can seldom de- 
cide in what the beauty consists. , 

The att of .attaining to the higher 1 
beauties of poetry, or the higher beau- 
ties of any art that addresses itself tb our 
feelings, and o ver which taste and judg- . 
ipeiit should naturally preside j as paint- 
ing, music, 6tc. is not an att, or at least is 
not what is called technical art. In 
other words it is an art that cannot be 
taught; or, to speak in still plainer 
language, it is genius itself. And it is 
difficult to speak critically of beauty to 
which the rules of art cannot be applied. 

The higher beauties of poetry are 
recognized only by our feelings: art 
can neither enable us to 1 attain them* 
or to perceive them when attained. 
The great, and perhaps the distin- 
guishing characteristic beauty of Ali, 
is a richness, and at the same time, a 
'chasteness 'of imagery. When we 
call this a beauty, we cannot help ad- 
mitting Ihut it renders the narrative 
less interesting. We are so enchanted 
by the, rn igiq of the description, that 
we forget Zeila and her lover; we 
seem in Paradise with Adam and Eve, 
bui we pay less attention to them than 
to the magic setne that surrounds us. 
There are two distinct interests in Ali, 
one created by the narrative, the other 
by the description; and in all poems 
the more any of, these interests are 
fciicrease l* the more the other is dimi- t 
nished. Fur our pait3 we would not wish 
to see one image, one simile in Ali 
omitted, but still we think the exam- 
ple would be dangerous to any other 
poet/ as it generally proves fatal to 
lessen the interest of a stOry by pro- 
ducing an interest of a different cha- 
racter. One of the greatest beauties 
in the similes ofAid, » that the image 
is described 30 distinctly, and so de- 
void of any ornament that does not 
Originally belong to it rin nature, that 
it seems actually placed before us. 
In the dress of his' images, if dress it, 1 
may be called that aress “ seems 
none/ B. has evinced the most deh- 
cate taste. He has not only avoid- 
ed, that profusion of ornaments by 
^ II E 
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which poets so frequently Conceal the 
object from us altogether, but in the 
selection of those which he confers 
upon it, he unites the taste of the 
painter to Jhe feelings bf the poet. 
We shall .place the following specimen, 
for purity of style, chastity or colour- 
ing, richness of imagery, and pic^ 
turesque effect, in competition with 
any other of equal lerigth, either in 
Scott or Byron : — 

Now twilight slumber*: on the ocean, 
Lull’d by the cradling billows’ motion, 
Which, heaving yet * from the recent 
storm, 

Presents an earth of mimic form, 

With mountains where the cold beams, 
play. 

And vallies that catch not n single ray. 
Such varied face yon crescent wears, 
Which, rising fiom the wave, appears 
An island floating In the sea 
Of fathomless infinity'. 

With hills and dales of light and dark, 
Which oft the sleepless joy to mark. 

Anti fondly deem that there the meed 
Of holy deeds will once be given, — 

On the Toobu’s ambrosial fruit to feed, 

And melt beneath the tones of hea- 
ven, — 

Though all that strikes the idle gaze, 

Is one unbroken, though cheerless, blaze. 
Like the pale flash that, liglitohs through 
The heart from beauty’s e>es of blue, 

Still shining bright, though love be fled, 

As meteor Tights above ihe dead. 

Night weurs apace, — yon cloudless moon. 
Though climbing so silent and slow r shall 
soon 

Look down from the top of her viewless 
bow, 

And leuVe not a spot unillumined below. 
Oh! who would think — to see how 
brightly 

Her beam on dome and turret falls, 
While the gay motes,' like fairies, lightly 
Are footing it over the shining walls, 
That gleam with such transparent hue, 

As if the rays hud melted through 
That giant muss of bard grey stone, 

And made its very heart their own — 
What deeds of darkness, and of ruin. 
Within those moonlit walls are doing, , 
That stand as calm, and shine as fait, 

As if nothing but stillpess and light were 
there. , -fS “ 

What flickering light is yonder stealing, 
Like wisp tflong the dark morass, 

Now balfextinot, — now half revealing 
A stately form, whose footsteps pass 
Slowly and silently ns creep 
five's mountain .shadows o*er the deep ? * * 
Still onwhrd In its noiseless flight 
- That form with cautious tread ad- ’ 
vanceij*— 


I see him now Ml the clear moonlight 
Which through the breezy lattice 
glances ; 

His \esi is of sable as dark as night, 

And his silvery hair in the light wind 
dances. 

Such garb the noblest only wear';- 
Then why that step of servile care, 

That fears to wake the hireling guard 
Who slumbers on his midnight ward ?-* 
On him who walks with ill intent, ' 
Aneye through deepest gloom is bent, 
E’en silence has a voice of fear. 

And solitude u listening ear ; 

The echoing earth whereon he treads 
Is prating of his guilty deeds. 

Though nope attend bis evil way, 

Save Sin, and her comrade, pale Dismay. 

Those locks are white with the snow of 
years, 

Those eyes are dirhm’d with n film of 
amber : — / 

But is not yon a lady’s chamber. 

Which now the hoary lover nears? 

Once lie look’d out on the glassy wave. 
But not a bark was gliding there ; 

No image its broad bright mirror gave. 
But the spangled vault of the deep blue 
uir ; 

Save when the night-gale swept across ’ 
The stirless waters’ crystal gloss. 

And made it seem as though twere given 
Each faded star, that falls from heaven. 
Twinkling upon Ihe ruffled main. 

To shed its beam on earth again. 

We are sorry fyat the space which 
we allowed for this article is nearly 
closed, and that we must consequently 
be brief in our observations. The 
author of Ali, who is 'known to tbc 
readers of the European by the initial 
B, which he subscribes to his commu- 
,nications, appears to us to -possess 
from nature all the great and original 
requisites of a poet. He has, it is 
true, weakened the interest of his story 
by the beauty, of his imagery, and 
consequently rendered it less pathetic, 
''but this, so far from being a fault in 
him, appears to us pnly a certain indi- 
cation of true poetic genius. Facile 
est remedium ubertatis : sterilia nulla 
More vincuntur . But however the. 
term ubertas may be applied to B. it 
is certainly an ubertas of the chastest 
(description, being classical in expres- 
. sion and romantic in idea. There is 
in Ali an exquisite tenderness of feel- 
ing and delicacy, or acumen of percep- 
tion, a keenness of observation that 
has viewed nature in all her shapes, 
and detected the minutest shades in 
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jvhich she > seeks to conceal herself. 
Hence it is that be abounds in simile ; 
but that he is no stranger to the ope- 
rations of the mind and the philoso- 
phy of feeling, that his views have not 
been solely confined to the observation 
of external nature, is evident from 
many passages in Ali *, though an in- 
timate acquaintance with the human 
heart can never* be obtained by any 
original powers of mind without age 
and experience. From his own deli- 
cacy and sensibility of feeling, B. has 
given, if we mistake not, the most 
poetic, and at the same time the most 
faithful picture of conscious merit, 
combined with delicacy of feeling, 
and retiring modesty, that has ever 
been traced by the pencil of man. 

Applauding clamours rose around, 

And broko the tenor of her song ; 

The tapers trembled at the sound 
Tlint swept the vaulted roof along ; 

And e’en the lovely minstrel maid 
Was at the tumult half dismay’d, 

And round the group her lurge eye strays, 
In doubt whereon to fix its gaze, 

And seek a refuge from the fire, 

She saw her magic strains inspire. 

In every fuce she look’d upon, 

Too boldly bent upon her own. , 

She bad not learned the fearless look' 
Thai beams on all ns none were by, 
Nor could she yet unblushing brook 
The stare of wild impurity ; 

But turn’d an instant to the sky 
Which through the casement still was 
bright, 

Then seem’d to mete the chamber’s height, 
Now, restless, tm the floor she bent, — 
With pictured forms and gold besprent, — 
That hurried glance, half-pleased, half- 
frighted, - 

Which now on Z el la’s wan cheek lighted. 
Her soul was pure as fcew-sprung foun- 
tain. 

And like the calm wave at the base 
Of frowning rock on flowery mountain, 
Whose colours tint the watery glass. 
Her floating eye would instant catch v 
Whate’er expression lit another, , 

And all its own emotion smother* 

So kindly would she ever Watch, 

And many a smile she oft rep rest, 

In fear to mock the aching breast, 

By mirth in hour unmeet cxpre&t. 

And thus it dras when, Jmidst the glad- 
ness 

The time, her youth, and praise, in- ' 
> spired, 

She look’d upon a sister’^ sadness, 

For each ecstati © thought retired ; 

And' when she struck the lyre again, . 

’Twas not in that exult ing measuM^ 
But the sad 'Softness of_the_strain 


Flow’d rather like the balm of pain, 

' Than the rioh maddening draught of 
pleasure.' • ' ^ 

the retiring of {he lovely songstress, 
and the effect of her music on the au- 
dience, after she teased, is exquisitely 
painted. , l ' 

The lovely songstress meelriy bow’d. 

And soon, amidst a moving crowd - * 

Of youthful slaves, in haste retiring, 

As gaily seeks the stray gazelle 
Its bright-eyed co-mates of the dell, 

* Site left l^e silent guests admiring. 

And vanish’d from their straining sight 
Among the countless robes oflight, 

, As on the lone ond hoary height 
Of sweet aud sainted Lebanon 
Dissolves the snow-flake in the sun. 
Though all us deadly silent were, 

As if each soul had wing’d its way 
To the bright fields of upper air, 

From out its dark abode of clay. 

The spirit of melody still waft there, t 
And reigning with unbounded sway 
O’er hearts that ne’er were known to 
yield 

M idst all the horrors of the Held, 4 ’ 
But in that light and festal hour. 

When every object round them smiled. 
Sank beneath melancholy’s power, 

From the soft music of A child 1 
Then first they found there is a bliss 
(Above the noisy midnight revel) 

That lifts the low mind to the level 
Of other worlds, though still in this, — 
When heart and brain are both enjoying 
The nectnr-dr aught of minstrelsy, 
Where sorrow’s pearl-drops melting lie, 
Enriching wlml they save from cloying 
. Of neefor’d fruits, the .summer’s pride, , 
A pensive sadness had swept o?er 
Each heart-string, and hf vain the tide 
Of luxuiy profusely flowed ; 

The noisy mirth, whose frenzy glow’d 
On every cheek ere Music flung 

O’er each wild thought her chastening 
Chain, 

As that fair minstrel sweetly sting, 

And warriors melted at the strain, ' 
Was hush’d, not soon to wake again. 
We shall now take our leave of Ali, 
dr rather of its author, hoping heywiil 
not neglect to cultivate that ‘^rt iu 
which nature intended him most par- 
ticularly to excel. If he has not at- 
tained perfection, he has approached 
it as r early as any yoiitfiful poet can, 
whose genius is not precocious, and 
of little expectation. “ Pius Us jib res 
d'un cerveau says Du Bos in his 
Essay on Poetry and fainting, “ doi- 
vent , avoir de rcssort^ plus ces fibres 
sont en grand nombre, plus il ieur 
fnut de terns pour acqucrir touted 
le$ quaiites dant its sont capable s.” 
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« 4 This madness will not, cannot last; — 

“ Look up, my life, the storm is past. 

,Theh anxiously he raised his head. 

As if misdoubting what lie said. 

And stole a glance at Ali’s brow. 

Which shew-d less dark and smoother now. 

As to the surf hC made reply 
In tones of bitterest irony. 

M Oh ! ioyal slave, whose ardent zeal 
To serve thy sovereign master’s weal 
“ Hath stirr’d thee thus to mutiny — 

“ Whose hand, that should have rather given 
“ The passport of my soul to heaven ! 

“ Hath robb’d me of the means to fly 
“ To the bright regions of the sky ! 

44 My gentle jailor, by whose care 
“The hated bonds oflite I wear, 

* If I am not imprison’d now . / 

u Within my very palace wall:.. ' 

“ My instant cgiess hence allow : 

“ Jlaply the garden's lulling fills 
“ And the still midnight’s perfumed breeze, 

41 May waft niy brain a moment’s ease. 

Thou seom’st with doubt wish to hear ; — 

“ My sword thou hast — Ibcn what thefeai — 

** Or must 1 kneeling beg of thee 
44 My affianced slave, to set me free?” — 

.lie s?id, and bent his aged knee, 

Low at the awe-struck soldier’s feet. 

Whose cheek was red with shame to sec 
His lord in posture so unmeet ; 

For a snowy beard stream’d o’er his breast. 

And from under his caftan the while Iuur stray’d 
But though his withci’d brow confess’d 
The ravages thal time had made, 

In his dark eye. was yet express’d 
■ The majesty of one who sway’d. 

And still his haughty mien belied 
That attitude forsworn by pride. 

Never, in all his proudest state. 

Had he ever seem’d so truly great 
As now that like some Column's crest 
Whose mas si ness had soared unseen. 

Till levell’d on the dinted gr.een, 

He bow’d before his slave — contest, 

Of .the same sympathies possest 
As move the lowliest human breast 
‘ That groans beneath a crushing care : 

Yet what his power. Mill could bear. 

That silent flattery, with a spell. 

On the slave’s resolution fell : 

He- oped the porial’s giant fold, " 

And shew’d a long and bright arcade. 

With marbled fldor and roof of gold, r* 

O’er which, through many a casement stray’d . 
The soft acacia’s tendrils curling, . 

While -tf the end a fountain 1 play’d, 1 
Its crystal column brightly whirling. 

The night breeze through the lattice blew, . * 
Before his awe-struck eyes tpsee. 



And over all such fragrance threw 
As if the leaves of every flower. 

By whose unsullied breath was given 
The sweetness of that midnight hour. 

Had been the rosy lips of heaven. 

Old Ali rose: but ere he darted 1 

Along the gallery’s path, he paused, . 

And fixed one glance,, before he parted. 

On her who all his phrenzy caused, - 

A mingled look of ire and sorrow. 

But all the feelings meeting there 1 

Were dull’d and deaden’d by despair. 

Which oft a cloudless brow doth borrow,*' 

When, bent on death, it knows, whate’er 
The past or present storm of care, 

’Twill all be calm again to-morrow. 

Along the polish’d marble floor. 

The lessening figure seems to glide ; 

The hurried step is heard no more. 

So loud in ire, so firm in pride ; 

And now no longer can be seen 
That figure tall and haughty mien. 

Through the pale rays that intervene. 

Which thick and white as snow-flakes fall 
Obscuring, whilst enlightening, all. 

Dull silence, like the hag of night, * 

Weigh’d fix’d, and leaden, on each tongue. 

Which durst not speak those words of li ight 
That on the lips unutter’d hung ; 

Till Zella turned to Selim’s face. 

As if his inmost thoughts to trace. 

And finding no expression there, — 

Nought but blank horror and despair,- 
Gave language to the deadly fear 
That dimmed her eye without a tear. 

44 Oh! follow, fly — or ’twill be too late 
44 To save him from impending' fate. 

44 The fiends that in his bosom dwell 
44 Will raise again his impious hand ; — 

44 Why do ye thusJike statues stand ? 

< 4 Selim, thou pnee didst love him well ; 

4t He is thy father !” — 44 Girl, be still, 

44 Tis not for me to curb his will, 

44 And he hath nought can work him ill.” 

So Selim wild replied, the power j 

Of horror, rage, in that dread hour. 

Conflicting like those .adverse tides 
At whose alliance each subsides. 

Had raised from out his loveless breast 
All trace- of feeling once imprest; 

Yet still he fixed his lurid eye 
Where last he saw the chieftain fly. 

And still appear’d the shape to vie*?. 

That through the moonlit passage flew.— 

44 Can this be the? scent of the garden’s bloom, 

44 That rolls o’er the midnight a perfumed gloom ?’ T 
So whispered a guard to his fellow in arms. 

Whose answer, though simple, each Moslem alarms. 
44 Tis more like the incense they bum in the mosque, 
44 Or the fume of such wood as the cedar kiosk." 
Thife word by Selim’s ear was caught. 

And woke him from .his dream of thought. 



A horrible reality, #t *' 

Enough to meet the last pale ray 
That glimmer'd, from the lamp of day. 

Upon that lone and lofty dome. 

And thus prevent a moment’s gloom. 

’Twas beautiful, in the clear blue &ky. 

To see that stainless crescent sparkling. 

So bright and solitary 4 high 

O’er the dim pile beneath it darkling. 
Which ](ong had lost each beam of light 
Wrapt in the sable pall of night. 

How different shelv’d the scene when now 
Around that bower a thickening cloud 
Hung on the dull night's heavy brow. 

As on a corse the deadlier shroud, 

A gloom so fearfully intense 
It seemed perceptible to sense. 

Now volumes mack of smouldering smoke 
'The gasping crowd of wonderers choke. - 
“ Oh ! for one taste of heaven's pure breath 
** A moment longer thus were death!” 

As when the hurricane’s fell blast 

Rends from the foamy breast of ocean 
The mist’s dun veil that overcast 

And hid the billows 9 dire commotion. 

And gives to view the sinking wreck. 

The topling mast, the yawning deck, — 

Sights that should still have slept in shade. 
Since shewn, alas ! too late for aid, — 

So, sweeping back s the clouds that round 
The tower their darkening volumes wound, 

' With one loud burst from door and casement. 
The fiery whirlwind rushing came. 

And shew’d the pile, from dome to basemenr. 
One dread and dazzling thing of flame ; 

For forth from every opening stream’d 
Red blazing columns whose fierce glare 
So regularly rose, it seem’d 
As though for some bold seer it gleamed, 

. Who by the giant-lustre deem’d 
To light the blest abodes of air. 

And spy the soft eyes hovering there — 

What fearfhl form is yonder, pent 

In withering flames, and strangling fumes? 
The demon of that element 

Which all, and last itself, consumes ! ! — *' 
Now, while the curling spires arise. 

That phantom-face eludes their eyes; 

Now as the flickering flashes fall. 

With blistering lid and withering ball, 
Againit madly glares on all; 

And' now again, .amidst the blaze. 

It melts, as in me luminous haze 
Of summer’s dim, though sunny noon. 

Fast fades away the powerless moon. 

There stqod before that scene of woe 
Some who, alas ! too well would know 
Those features quivering in the pangs 
Of burning death, whose torturing fangs 
Wrench'd nerve and sinew from the bone, 

1 And made each drop of gore their own. 

But that the conflagration thretr 



On cheek and hrpw a glow so bright, 

As gave them to the shuddering view, * " 

One shapeless mass of heat and light. 

The lineaments that nature drew. 

Effaced or shrouded from the sight 
By radiance which abs< >rbed them quite. 
Behold! the gilded minaret, 

So long by leaguring flame beset. 

Now totters o'er the weaken’d roof! 

The startled crowd shrinks far aloof; 

But vain the fear, — within its walls, 

Direct and regular, it falls. 

As if it scorn’d injdeath to quit 
The soil that once supported it. 

And look ! each crumbling rafter shakes ; 
The sapless wood no longer slakes 
That thirst which maddens as it drinks* 

And alt in one fierce' ember sinks. 

Devoid of substance or of sound. 

As falling shadows to the ground. 

And showers around a sparkling rain 
Of ashes, all that now remain 
To tell where smiled as fair a bower 
As ever sweeten’d leisure’s hour. 

Lending time wings to fly away. 

When pleasure most endear’d his stay. 

The work of years a day destroys l 
*Tis thus, alas ! with human joys ; 

They spring around like vernal flowers, 

Hope nurtures them with sun-bright showers. 
And long preserves them blooming still. 

To make their loss the darker ill. 

When Fate, who oft her lash restrains 
But to inflict severer pains, 

(Like thunder-clouds that long have nurst 
Their baleful progeny on high, 

To let the full-grown monster burst 
‘ With deadlier shock from out the sky,) 
Shall tear the blossoms from their stem. 

And steep the heart that fed on them 
In grief, whose flood has higher swellVl 
The more its tide was erst withheld, s 
The leaves that freshly bloom’d are faded. 
The hues that brightly shone are shaded; 

And in a time how far more short 
Than that whose slow, ad vances. brought 
To ripeness charms which, to enspre 
Happiness, need but to endure t 
And ah ! too well didst thou, in sooth, 

Poor Zella! prove that fatal truth. 

At once thy summer was o’ercast, 

Ere one leaf quiver'd on the blast, 1 
Deprived at once of. what, to this. 

To this, at least, compared, was bliss ; 
done was the splendor of her day,— - 
No evening soften’d its decay. 

Or cheer’d her with a parting ray. 

She pass’d at once to dark from bright. 

As in those climes where all is night, , 

Soqm as the day-god leaves the sight! * 

And is there yet .another dart " 

That rankles not width* her heart* 
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Is there a drop of woe remaining 
That istoot now her pure lip straiuing? 

One hitter draught is wanting still ' 

The measure of her grief to fill. 

Oh ! long ere this she should have proved 
*" 4tow kind that shaft of Azrael’s quiver. 
Which, though its point be little loved, 

Cain heal all other wounds for ever* 

New horrors yet her wild looks greet. 

For see unto her shuddering feet, 

A blacken’d orb unsightly roll, 

Onc 6 the proud dwelling of a soul, 

And wearing still a scowl so grim. 

That though the eye be sear’d and dim. 
There seems a fierce convulsive life 
Holding with death a last vain strife. 

Ohe 'sudden shriek was all that past 
From her white lips, and hush’d as last; 
But the gush of thoughts that strove- in vain 
By tears, their bursting -flood to vent. 

Its mighty workings inward bent, . 

And poured its deluge o’er her brain. 


Did Selim mount his father’s throne? , 

The chair of state is damp and void. 

The palace walls are black and lone. 

Their casements open — gates destroy’d, 

. Towers, courts, with moss and weeds o’er grown ! 
That son of grief was found no more. 

When the gloom of that horrible night was o*er. 
But long as herdsmen’s tales recount, 

A female form was seen to glide 
Along the lone and craggy side 
Of yonder high anrl hoary mount. 

That rears its towering peak sublime 
Above the influence of the clime, 

*And sparkles with eternal snow. 

Whereon, still uneffaced, they shew. 

The ligfit small traces of her foot, - • 

Where oft she chased, in mad pursuit, 

Apd fled, by turns, with shrieks of fright. 

Each rolling mass of spotless white 
T That thundered down the mountain’s height. 

And oft, they say, her mam&c scream, 

. ,Far wafted on the mellowing breeze, * 

To the lone traveller's ear would seem 
J Sweefer th&n e’en the melodies 
Of that wild spell-struck harp, whose lone 
Is ne’er drawn^fortli by mortal finger. — 

Tis thus that qjbrrowspast and gone. 

Will on the chastening memory Unger, 

Till all their bitterness is flown. 

And what remains is joy alone — 

The calm, pure sunset of a day 

Whose clouds were swept in showers away ; 

For never was breathed so harsh a note. 

That its echo did not softly float— 

Nor ever tale so full of woe. 

That from it nought of bliss could' flow 5 
May all who listen prove it so. 
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A SOLDIER'S GRATITUDE 


And this is woman's fdU — 

All hernflfecuons nre called into life 

!5\ w limit g fialUnes, and then thrown hack 

T pon Uiemsthcs to perish, uid hei heart, 

Her triishn J Iipiii t, filled with weak tenderness 


Is left to Weed or hienK 


*' No, by the memoiy of my fort- 
fitlieis, cxrlaimpcl Sir lk my Mac 
donah), “ 1 will shew no meicy 
What' shill the lovtl louse oi 
Macdornld he rcpionhcd willi suc- 
couring faiobitrs? ‘spin none— 
give no ipmtti whatevu Tley — the 
mciukss nn idci fc of flit enwn and 
constitution of then counliy, ecklor 
refuse in tlu bosom of its staunch 
dekndus 1 ’ 

“ I rom iTie ir appearance bn Hemy, 
I should consider they e ime lather m 
anhostile, tlnndsiippln.nl chaiacttr/* 
leplnd Uie young Evan Douglass. 

“ Ihey 1 a scinty handful — a beg- 
gnly epifomc ot a le^innnt — coming 
with hostile intentions » In soolh f 
perh ips to put to flight our gallant 
adheicnts — dnw off whit little cattle 
they have left us, — and pu lnps take 
yon, with Flora ami myself, prison* rs 
of w u ’ Do y )u uot trtmblc already 
Evan*’ 

“ 'Jhe gambler, Sn Henry, will not 
give up the la<-t stake, till he finds the 
boaid cleared and his pocket empty. 
% And thus it is with them their cause 
*is alreidy lost, and were it not tor the 
infatuation that blinds thur eyes 
they would see there was not a hope 
remaining. 

“ The rebel scouts’ more true blood 
has betn lost through their wilful 
folly, than ever bled tor the noblest 
cause that strung the nerves of a ool- 
diei ’ Yes, Allah James, ’tis not a 
father’s weakness, that mourns for thy 
memory— -for his ereatest pride was, 
that ye both should die m the cause 
of your country. That hope’ God 

E df. September, 1824. 


Anon (L F JN) 


knows, lias been gratified. But why 
stand we hcie— their blood— no, tht 
cause of our king demands that all 
who participated in thur — our 
country's wrongs, should be ex* 
terminated from the earth. Where 
have the lcbels taken up their 
quaileis >" 

“ lo the right of the pass of Gle- 
n iinure, and flanked by the woods 
of bt. Aubloyn.” 

u Well, there well give them wel- 
come, and a warm one too, I perad- 
ventuie.” 

It was about noon day when the 
conjending fbes met. The loyalists 
were greatly superior, both in regard 
to number, ammunition, and disci- 
pline, to the enthusi istic adherents of 
the pretender. Ihelattci seemed to 
be actu ilcd by the feeling, that on the 
issue of that skumish depended all 
their hope oi future prosperity. Ihe 
situation they had chosen was by no 
means favourable, and every thing 
si emed to go against them from the 
first, and yet the contest remained for 
a considerable time extremely doubt- 
ful. The followers of James knew 
that death was the worst that could 
befall them, as the chances of escape 
led to a punishment far more terrible, 
while the hope of victory animated 
every nerve, and made each so bold 
m nnigmary strength, that they met 
the foe with incredible alaenty. And 
well they might— for they fdt the die 
was about to be ttytowa, on which 
their only hope Upended. *• Let uf 
conquer or perish,” $nd one to the 
* other; end they dealt with all around 

F F 
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them with a desperation bo heighten- 
ed by despair, as to confound and 
terrify t Iieir enemy. < 

]3ut all their bravely and determi- 
nation coukl not compete, against su- 
perior numbers. Their ammunition 
had been long expended, and they 
had nothing but their broad swords 
to wield against the powerful artillery 
of the loyalists.- Incompatible as 
their weapons -were, liny made teriific 
havoc in the. enemy’s -ranks. But it 
was to no purpose— not a discharge 
took place, but a chasm followed in 
their little ainiy, till they were 1 educe d 
to so small a number, that it was 
suicide to attempt aity further re- 
sistance. The two first in command 
had already fallen, and one field offi- 
cer, quite a youth, only remained 
out ot the number that entered the tield. 
Desperate as his situation wes, he at 
first determi ned to t brow himself on the 
eremy’s sabre, till -the remembrance 
that he still might be of service in the 
cause of his sovereign, animated him 
with the hope of escape, and accord- 
ingly, though fainting from the . loss 
of blood, he pricked the sides of his 
jaded steed, and letrealed towards the 
wood with what .of the company 
were able to follow him. 

The loyalists pursued, and (tiered 
terms of capitulation — a fresh attack 
was the only reply. This was the 
last burst of their fury — it was like 
goading the tiger in his den. Encom- 
passed by their foes, disdaining every 
offer of clemency, though bending 
under their last ebb of strength, they fell 
victims of their own lion-hearted ness, 
which, reckless as it was, had it been 
employed in a raoie noble, or a more 
reasonable cause, would have been 
sufficient to carry down their names 
in the stream of immortality. 

The young officer, Colonel Macfar- 
lane, still escaped* though not without 
a fresh wound, which, added to the 
many he had, already received, ren- 
dered him careless ot Ids ' fate. He 
felt assured, from the great loss of 
blood, that he could not live long; . 
and as his life was no longer a bless- 
ing to himself, or of service in the 
cause of his sovereign, he cared not 
hoW boon the mortal strife was ended. 

As the ‘enemy had left him for 
dead, he lay in this deplorable situation 
for a considerable time, till either a 
return of strength, or the powerful 
energies of his mind, would not per- 


mit him to remain longer in a state of 
inactivity. With some difficulty ho 
succeeded in mounting his favourite 
steed, and endeavoured to “ gain the 
border of the wood, which, with ihe 
help of a cloak that a warm-hearted 
loyalist had spread over him, when he 
feif, apparently lifeless, from his horse, 
he hoped to clear undetected. 

He had passed dhc coniines of the 
wood, and had reached the domains 
of Sir Henry Macdonald, when, in 
consequence of the severe exercise, 
and the irritation of his inind, lvi$ 
wounds began tu bleed afiesh: no 
longer able to guppoit himself he fell 
headlong from his hoise, and them 
remained without sense or motion. 

It happened that this spot was a 
wild and romantic glen, the favourite 
ramble of Flora Macdonald,, the only 
remaining child of Sir Henry. She 
Lad lost her mother during her in- 
fancy, and had chiefly resided under 
the care of a maiden aunt in the 
Highlands of Scotland, till she ap- 
proached towards womanhood ; when 
her father, during the few intermis- 
sions of war, requiring the solace of 
society, she joyfully consented to take 
the management of his household. 
She was of a singular, yet most ami- 
able temper. Unaccustomed from, 
her infancy to' any restraint in her 
education, and being the very idol of 
her aunt, she indulged in all the ec- 
centricities of her mind. It, was her 
delight to shun the society of Ihose 
the best adapted for her years, and 
ramble amidst the wild scenery of the 
Western Highlands, and listen to the 
legendary lore of their superstitious 
inhabitants. Her mind, naturally of 
a romantic turn, became there imbued 
with wilder .feelings. Her delight 
was to collect the ballads and tradi- 
tions of the ancient bards ; and, asso- 
ciated as they were with the wild 
scenery around her, her soul was 
more than ordinarily susceptible of* 
the gentler feelings of our nature, 
whose fine edges' are too frequently 
blunted by a promiscuous commerce 
with the world. , 

Evan Douglass had been from her 
infancy, her chosen companion ill all 
her romantic rambles. IJc was the 
son of a brother warrior of her father, 
who felt a secret satisfaction at the 
growing intimacy of the young peo- 
ple. Evan was of a noble lamily, 
had wnph* possessions was open and 
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courageous, and possessed of every * 
quality that could ornament the sol- 
dier and the man. She was accus- 
tomed from her childhood to view 
him as her brother# and she loved 
him with all the disinterested affection 
of a sister: her innocent heart knew 
no other feeling, while that of .Evan’s 
glowed with one more passionate. 
His affection for the lovely girl was not 
to be annihilated by time or distance : 
it “ grew with his growth, and strength- 
ened with his strength," and he ar- 
dently looked forward to the conclu- 
sion of the war, when the rites of the 
church were to make her solely his. 

The young officer remained on the 
spot upon which he fell for above an 
hour, when his senses, though unac- 
companied by bis vigor, partially 
returned. 

Oil his opening his languid eyes, 
tiie first object that presented itself to 
them was that of a young and beau- 
tiful female bending over him in a 
compassionate attitude. Her look, 
her smile was that of a superior race 
of beings, and as the white robes, so 
carelessly thrown over her, floated in 
ihe wind, he imagined he was either 
in the world of spirits, or that Provi- 
dence had sent one of her ministers 
to succour him in his helplessness, 
lie was however soon convinced of 
her mortality, by her gently placing 
his- head on a mound of earth, and 
gliding quickly from the spot. He 
strained his achmg eyes for the last 
glimpse of her sylph like form, as it 
bounded through the glen, and when 
it was totally^out of sight did he only 
fuel emotions of hope and fear which lie 
could by no means account for. Were 
they inspired by the melting look of 
tenderness, the soft sigh that swelled 
her gentle bosom when he first beheld 
her* the thrilling touch of her tunall 
white hand, as she placed his head on 
the bank, or the exquisite expression 
of pity aud sensibility that animated 
her beautiful countenance when she 
left him? “ Is this a being of earth, 
or a spirit of heaven?" he mentally 
exclaimed. His memory told him he 
had wandered much, and as he had 
besides but an indistinct remembrance 
of the events of the preceding hours, 
he thought the figure was no more 
than a frail, though beaulil'ul creation 
of his fancy. Indeed it was too 
bright fov reality — loo beautiful to be- 
long to the world. 


Gratitude, 

The light steps of Flora quickly 
brought her to h$T .father’s mansion ; 
breathlessly she entered the room, 
where lie wa£ engaged in writing 
despatches of the memorable events of 
the day. “ Why, )iow now, ye fro- 
licsome kid ! What ails you.” Oh ! 
father, rise, quick. Where’s Evan — 
there’s a cavalier bleeding to death in 
Ihe glen; he appears as if he had 
been engaged in the horrid 'encoun- 
ter of Glcnamure.’’ 

The brave heart of the knight did 
not suffer him to wait till he heard 
whether he ' was .a jaeobitc or a 
loyalist^ but instantly prompted him 
to sally out with Evan and their 
beautiful guide, and offer succour and 
protection. 

As soon as the two had arrived at 
the glen, they found the Colonel in- 
sensible, and to all appearance dead. 

Alas!” sobbed Flora, “ we are too 
late, he must have died since 1 left 
him, for he has moved from the spot 
where I placed his head." u By his 
cloak I perceive lie is a loyalist," said 
Rvau, “ there is one more stout-heart 
added to the heavy list." “ Not yet 
my worthy Douglass, I hope that he 
may still recover, and by the help of 
Flora’s nursing be yet a staunch de- 
fender of his king and country. 
But who can he be? These features 
arc too noble to belong to an indivi- 
dual of an inferior station, and are 
too striking and handsome to escape 
our notice if lie was. at Glenarnure." 
“ Tli ere was an officer of the Pre- 
tender’s party who fought as if hea- 
ven and earth depended on his sword, 
and the<e features strongly remind 
me of him,"* replied Evan. Before 
they had time for any further exami- 
nation, Ellen, who bad flown back to 
the house, relumed with a host of ser- 
vants bearing a couch, on which the, 
body of the soldier, was conveyed to 
a chamber in her father’s hospitable 
mansion. 

In those dangerous times, when 
Scotland was but thinly populated, 
and tiie frequent encounters diminish- 
ed its inhabitants, it may be sup- 
posed that medical assistance was dif- 
ficult. to be procured. Evan* had had 
his arm dressed by the military sur- 
geon, who immediately joined the 
remnant of Ihe victorious army to 
head -quarters. He therefore very* 
confidently plaped himself under the 
care of hi& beautiful mistress, who had 
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now two objects for the exercise of 
her medical knowledge. 

The stranger for a while did not 
seem likely to require any more as- 
sistance on earth, , but by close 
attention he partially recovered his 
senses, ta the manifest delight of 'hi) 
young nurse,' In the meantime, from' 
his uniform it was discovered, to the 
visible disappointment of Sir Henry, 
tlftthe belonged to the opposite patty. 
To harbour a rebel in his house— to 
make it a receptacle for jin enemy to 
his king, was to the loyal heart of 
Sir Henry, as heinous a crime as any 
in the calendar.' Jt was treason by 
the laws of this country to afford 
refuge to a red rebel, but yet it was 
repugnant to the laws of his Maker, 
and those of social life, to turn a 
fellow-being adrift in his then pitiable 
situation! Honor and conscience had 
a severe struggle, but the feelings of 
humanity triumphed over the artificial 
bonds of authority ; for how could 
his daughter’s prayers and the young 
soldier’s wounds be replied to in the 
language of royal proclamation, or 
quotations from acts of parliament ? 
i He at last determined to give what 
assistance he could to the officer, till 
he should be sufficiently recovered to 
seek another asylum. In the mean- 
time the improving appearance of 
the brave sufferer, gradually repaid 
the beautiful eyes of his anxious 
watcher; who witnessed his recovery 
' with a heartfelt and deeply breathing 
interest. As the energies of his 
mind gradually developed, he became 
to her more and more engaging. 
Her soul, that first clung to him from 
the impulse of all Ihe warmer feelings 
of a woman’s nature, became fully 
tempered to receive a feeling equally 
intellectual and refined. His large 
‘ dark eyes gradually assumed their 
wonted brilliancy, and his lovely at- 
tendant watched with unconscious 
delight the returning glow to his 
£heek. Sir Henry at length consented 
to hold some communication with his 
guest, when with a mixture of satis- 
faction and regret, he discovered that 
he was the son of one of his father’s 
friends and companion^ and who 
had formerly fought side by side in 
the same glorious cause, and under 
the shme standard— that of Prince 
Rupert, at the memorable Marston 
Moor. 

The invalid, as he increased in the 


.good opinion of his host, improved 
in his health and good looks, to the 
unconcealed satisfaction of his ro- 
mantic guardian. She evidently enter- 
tained feelings of a more enthusiastic 
turn than those of mere benevolence 
and , philanthropy. No wonder that 
the unsophisticated inind of the girl 
should be so engrossed by its object. 
The situation in which he first en- 
gaged her attention, when pity, sym- 
pathy, and fellow -feeling were awak- 
ened in Ins favour, the gratitude 
seemingly blended with the warmest 
affection, which beamed from hia 
eyes whenever he turned them to- 
wards her— his person, which to her 
enthusiastic judgment was the beau* 
ideal of chivalry and romance, all 
combined to create for him the 
liveliest emotion, and before she her- 
self was aware of it, she loved him 
with all the enthusiasm and tenderness 
that was inherent in her disposition, 
and which a woman can display in 
the impulses of her first affection. 

It is scarcely possible to imagiue a 
feeling more innocent and refined 
than that which seemed the life-spring 
of every action of her heart. Had 
she but a moment reflected on the pros- 
pect of their future felicity, she would 
have endeavoured to fortify her heart, 
rather than abandon it to the con- 
templation of an object it could never 
obtain. She thought not of ‘the 
likelihood of their union, or the pro- 
babilities of their separation, the hea- 
venly delight of the present was all 
to her ; and love is not a miser, who 
foregoes the fleeting happiness of the 
present moment in the anticipation 
of future misery* As he gradually 
gained strength, her heart gladdened 
in innocent gaiety. Oil! it was to 
her a sight the most 'joyful on earth, 
to see that form, which was but lately 
like a tree rooted up by the winds, 
lying weak and defenceless as a new 
born babe; now firm and erect- 
proud in the consciousness of supe- 
riority ; to behold the brow from 
which she had so latterly r&njbved 
the clammy dews of sickness, now 
flushed with hope and glowing witli 
returning vigor. When she witnessed 
these effects o( her care and tendcr- 
ncss*-the proud being, that had it 
not been for her would have been a 
tenant of the tomb, moving a living 
ornament to the earth, she felt a secret 
glow of satisfaction— a feeling of 
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pride she was hitherto a stranger to ; 
and she blessed Providence for ordain- 
ing her as the agent of his benevo-. 
lence. But this flow of affection was - 
not to remain unruffled. Evan had 
repeatedly urged to her and her 
parent the impropriety of the stranger 
Remaining in his present asylum/ He 
spoke of the probability that the hand 
which was now clasped in friendship 
within that of his host, must shortly 
be raised against his life. JHojv would 
they that had associated in the com- 
munion of brotherly love, meet in 
the field of battle, where all private 
feeling must be sacrificed in the cause . 
of mankind. 

These arguitenfs came home to the 
baronet's breast, but did not cause his 
guest’s immediate absence. The lat- 
ter was now able to leave his room ; 
whose arm could support him now so 
well as that which bore the hand 
that had so often smoothed his thorny 
pillow? Flora therefore gladly con- 
sented to become the companion of 
his rambles. 

It was on one evening when their 
steps had wandered to the very glen, 
where she first saw him faint and 
helpless, that he seemed more than 
usually enthusiastic. He spoke of 
the everlasting obligations he was 
under to her, first in pleading on his 
behalf, and watching witlx unremit- 
ting attention, regardless of fatigue 
and confinement ; and for all those 
attentions that a stranger, not to men- 
tion an enemy, could not even expect, 
even when no kindred or affectionate 
hand were near to perform the same 
kind offices. 44 Can I ever forget 
them, no! The ’vqyvs of gratitude I 
have made are registered 'in Heaven, 
where they will remain in evidence 
'against me, should I ever prove cold 
Or ungrateful.” She glanced a look 
of conscious belief and unconscious 
affection, and listened with a glow of 
.anxious feeling, when he said, in a 
tone ‘between gaiety and gravity, 
44 that there was one, that however 
weak he might be in expressing his 
sense of her kindneBs,' would not re- 
main silent or ungrateful, as the fol- 
lowing day would testify.” Who can 
this one be, thought the agitated girl ? 
he has seldom, or never spoke of his 
family, but rather avbidea the topic. 
He had mentioned that he had a father 
and a mother doatingly fond of him. 


Gratitude. 

Ah! it must be his mother; for who, 
she thought, wasfco likely to feel gra- 
titude for the preserver of life, as she 
'who first nourished it. He had 
spoken of a' sister too, on whose hap- 
piness hiS'very life depended. 44 OhJ” 
she, thought to henjeif, 44 how sweet, 
how enchanting it 'Would be for hit 
own sister to clasp mein her arms, 
tha,nk me with her own voice. How 
delicious the thought, to weep the full 
reward of her bosom !” 

In rapturous expectation she count- 
ed the slow minutes; till the arrival of 
the dearly anticipated- being was an- 
nounced. When the hour did ap- 
proach how high her heart beat 

when the noise of a carriage pro- 
nounced the expected arrival. Mac- 
farlane was present, and although she 
did not perceive that overwhelming 
expression of delight in his features, 
she thought he seemed restless and 
impatient. At length the door open- 
ed— she looked forward expecting to 
behold an aged matron, when a young 
and lovely female rushed into the 
room, and exclaiming Edward,* threw 
herself in the arms of the young 
soldier. 44 It is his sister— his own' 
sister— how I long to clasp her to my 
heart.” The young lady had disen- 
gaged herself from the Colonels em- 
brace, and as the happy enthusiast 
sprung forward to embrace her, with 
a firm and graceful spring, he in the 
same deep and tender tone that first 
won her heart, exclafmed,* 44 Miss 
Flora Macdonald, — my wife.” 44 Jits 
wife!" she uttered with a piercing 
shriek. 44 IJ is wife !” and gazing on him . 
with a look fraught with love, asto- 
nishment, and despair, she fell on her 
face. lie raised her up, r but she wa9 
of n dealh-like chilly and, whiteness: 
the blue veins of her neck seemed ns 
if stalling from her skin ; he cal{ed k 
immediately for assistance, and fn 
another moment she was covered 
with a crimson dye. Her father 
rush&d in, and calling for his child 
was just ; n time to see the last ebb of 
litje departing— she had broken 1 a 
blood vessel. For a moment her eyes 
beamed a brilliancy almost super- 
human ; she moved her lips, and at 
length feebly uttered, - Your forgive- 
ness, dearest lady— one kiss, ’tis the 
first anil the last. I have not wronged 
you.” The agonised wife parted, the 
clustering ringlets from the forehead 
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of the dying girl; and as her lips and insensibility of this cold earth 

pressed the chilly surface, she shrieked cannot enter, and where purity of 

aloud. The father rushed forward, thought and goodness of heart will 

hut the spirit of the injured one ha<4 bloom, free from the withering blights 

fled to that home where the selfishness of deceit and disappointed hope ! 

- ' ' ' 1 George Gordon. 


THE LAMENT OF BATHYLLUS SECUNDUS. 


In the blest Heathen days of old, 

When metamorphoses abounded. 

And heroes, eloquent and bold, 

' Went down to Hell, and there astounded 
The ghosts who suffer’d, by the Styx, 
Tisiphone’s accursed kicks ; — 

In those blest days did Orpheus go, 

(There’s not a hard but tells ye so,) 

With magic lyre (for fiddlers then 
Had never shock’d the ears of men,) 

And on its strings so deftly played. 

That he old Dis obliging made. 

And got the gruff god’s leave to bear 
Eurydice away from Hell j % 

(Eurydicc ! the wondrous fair. 

Whom poets’ sing of passing well,) 

To take her home, and eat his dinner 
Once more beside his charming spinner. 

(For ladies! Know, in days gone by, 

E’en heroines spun incessantly ;) 

Oh, lucky Orpheus ! {once, at least, 

Altho’ king Pluto — heartless beast ! 

Dragg’d the dear girl to Hell again — 

I say at least ; for ’tis not plain 
Thou didst not mend thy lucky score. 

By losing her thou gain’dst before, — 

For wives, sweet souls! do lecture sadly 
Whene’er their lords behave too badly. • * 
Oh, lucky Orpheus ! born to sing 
Before so musical a king;— 

To such dear shades who vow’d thy voice 
Did make a most melodious noise. 

And each no-body swore outright 
Thou o’erwhelm’st its senses quite;' 

And Sisyphus, the bulky brothers, 

Ixion, and a hundred others, 

Whose torturing plagues, by thee enchanted 
Aw instant of enjoyment granted ; 

All* said, ’twas charming (tho’, no doubt, 
They thought a vast deal more about 
The pleasure of a moment’s rest 
Than all thy music, tho’ the best.) 

Thrice, lucky Orpheus ! thine were (lays 
Indeed for poetry and praise ; v 
But now,, good luck ! there’s no temptation 
For bards to till l her lays divine ; 

For not a soul m all the nation 
Will read a Single heavenly line; — 
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Save the base critics-^-and ’twere better 
.For poets ne’er to form a letter. 

Than write for such a godless race 
To ieer him to' his very face. 

And say his works are bom to die. 

Like man, or “ any other fly.” , 

Those snappish critics ! who delight, 

Where’er they can, to snarl and bite. 

Making each author turn, poor fellow ! 

As lizards do, from green to t/ellou — 

And growling at each tale and moral. 

As full-grown babes disdain a coral. 

Ah me! in ancient times, ’tis said, 

A wreath of baccar upon head, 

By those was bound, who thought perhaps 
That Nemesis might cause mishaps. 

Because they had been praised too much— 

Apd baccar was a shield to such.* 

Oh, glorious times ! when such a charm 
Was needed for so sweet a harm ; — 

For now, alas ! tho’ baccar grew. 

As plentiful as daisies do. 

O’er plain and hill. 

No happy bard would need to gather 
A single leaf; — for, truly, rather 
Than any ill 

From too much praise doth bard befall. 

It comes from having none at all . 

I loathe ye critics ! and whene’er 
1 hear your croaking notes. 

Avoid ye, as a timid deer 
Doth colour'd petticoats : 

Where’er I walk I dread to stumble 
Upon yourselves, 

And hear your restless voices grumble 
At quarts and twelves ; 

And deem each ugly face 1 see 
A critic’s, recognising me. 

Pray Heaven, we never more may meet — 

Ye Corey rans ! I am of Crete. 

H. Ad. 

Grub Street , 12 th January , 1824. 


• " Aut si ultra placitum luud&rit, baccare fronte 
Cingite, ne rati noceat mala lingua futuro.*’ 

Virg. Eel. 7, b. 2T. 
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THE MOONLIGHT PLAIN. 


The moon’s soft reflection was shed on the plain* 

Where the strife of the mighty had recently been ; 

And over the sleepers, the wounded and slain. 

She shone all unconsciously mild and serene. 

1 gazed on her glory, and thought of the hours. 

In. life's early morn bow she rose to my sight ; 

And gilded with radiance my own native lowers. 

And tipt the white billows, slow moving in light. 

Oil ! she shone still as peaceful, as «.a!in, and as fair. 

And her tremulous brightness shod splendour around ; 

But that splendour was gleaming cm scenes ui despair. 

And that brightness discovered a blood-tine! u red ground. 

I gazed till T sickened, and shaded my eyes. 

And turned in the anguish ol spuit away — 

How I wished that the den.-v tolling Mpours would rise. 

And obscure with thick darkness tv Ji far streaming ray. 

Foi it shewed my companions all scattered in dcith— 

How ghastly and t hanged wwc the face - l loved, 

And many yet struggled for life's parting br ^*J), 

And convulsed by the strife of that agony Jinved. 

I thought of my parents, my ova pleasant home. 

And the fai distant fii- nds. wnom in fancy S blest. 

But memory and woe o er spirit would come. 

And I felt the deep gashes grow stirf on my breast. 

Reydon , Suffolk. V. S 


TRANSLATION OF CAItDTNAL BIMBO’S SONNET. 


Crin cPoro crCspo e ambra tersa e pura. 


Bright hair of gold which on the breezes flies' 

In waves of glory, with luxuriant play. 

Shading at times those pure, those sunny eyes 
Whose glances turn my nighl to joyful day— 

Smile which alone can sootli my bitterest woe. 

When choicest pearls through parted rubies shine— 
Through which the words so soft, so sweetly flow. 
And songs of melting harmony divine, 

That to the heart with power resistless go. 

Wisdom and worth matured in early youth 
Seldom or ne’er before amongst us known— 

The brightest beauty joined to fairest truth. 

Where mingled charms appear in you alone 
To whom the heavens their grace have largely shown. 
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AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 


■ Of moody texturo from his earliest day.” 


u About three months since, I was 
thrown into tins deepest sorrow, by 
Ihe untimely death of an intimate 
friend, whose life I valued not less 
tenderly than inv own. Wc had 
been playfellows together from early 
youth, and continued up to the mo- 
ment when he was removed from me 
by death, on terms of the closest af- 
fection. I feel inadequate at this 
moment to describe the first dreadful 
shock occasioned by that melancholy 
event. My blends were apprehensive 
it would have given some new turn to 
my temper, or perhaps hang as a 
dead w< ight upon my happiness for 
the rest of my life. But time, as 
usual, hd* taken much horn the vio- 
lence of my grief, ihe dismal pros- 
pect that lav I elore me is beginning 
to clear, and objt-cL; to lose hose dis- 
coloured hues with which my feelings 
invested them: so that 1 can now 
trust iiip'it so tar upon this distress- 
ing topic as 1o attempt an imperfect 
tit etch of my friend’s character and 
sentiments; and 1 do this the more 
willingly, because, by laying, oi 
ml her nuivuiw th** colours of Ins 
faded image v-lisl-* 'bey are still strong 
upon my mind- 1 •'hall have 
something like a durable picture 
to recur to, whtnevet that image ts 
in danger of being tarnished ->r su- 
perseded by fresh ties, the toil of 
worldly occupations, or, above all, 
the transit oiy, uncertain nature of 
all human n collections. Henry Sid- 
ney, (for tnat was ihe name of my 
beloved fricud,) had a heart eminently 
soft, and open to amiable and gene- 
rous impressions. His understanding, 
naturally quick, was improved by all 
the advantages of an enlightened 
education; he commanded an easy 
fortune, besides considerable projects, 
possessed an agreeable person, and an 
address which would have been ex- 
tremely engaging, but for an invinci- 
ble modesty, which sometimes to a 
painful degree oppressed the freedom 
of his motions. Yet the warmth and 
J£. M. September, 1824. 


sincerity which vnarked his slightest 
civilities, gave them a charm which 
they could not have received from the 
most courtly refinements. Thus for- 
tune and nature appeared combined 
to befriend him; hut by one fatal 
gift, the latter more than counter- 
balanced all her favours. She be- 
stowed, or rather inflicted upon him 
a fevered imagination, with feelings 
painfully sensitive. How fatal is 
this delicacy passion (as it is called 
by Mr. Hume' to its possessor! How 
it arms every petty thorn with addi- 
tional stings against itself! While it 
strips the flowers that are scattered 
over its way of half their real beauty, 
undervaluing whatever falls below the 
imaginary standard erected by a dis- 
tempered fancy! Was it not this too 
exquisite sensibility that occasioned 
all Cowpcr's miseries? Growing up 
unrestrained in his gentle mind, and 
fortified by religious principles, it 
made an awful waste of his peace 
and happiness, and in the end wrecked 
even hope itself — that light which 
suivivcs the wildest storm of passion 
and guilt, shining when all around is 
dark, to which the wearied and 
afflicted are wont to turn with the 
fondest expectation. Even that light 
was extinguished in Ills mind, by this 
fatal sensibility, 44 deeming himself 
predestined to a doom that is not of 
the pangs th.it pass away. ’ Rousseau 
too derived his pbrenzied wretched- 
ness from this source; and even in 
our own days have we not witnessed 
its terrible effects in the highest 
genius of the age, whom eventually 
it rendered unfit for the world, un- 
happy in himself, and discontented 
with mankind, and (to use his own 
eloquent expression) 44 turned all his 
blood to tears.” But to return to mv 
friend Sidney : very early in life 
symptoms of this diseased sensibility 
began to appear in his character. 
When at school it was remarked that 
he never partook in the unqualified 
delight which was experienced by the 
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rest of his companions in their wild 
but innocent sports. Some cloud 
seemed for ever hanging over him. 
Pensive and silent, he stood aloof 
from them and their amusements, as 
if imbibing some early sorrow or 
passion in that abstracted existence, 
lie shrunk from all contact with his 
more boisterous schoolfellows, with as , 
much timidity as a child would fly 
from any thing very strange or fright- 
ful ; and if by chance he was ever 
surprised into a circle where the gay 
spirits were assembled, recounting 
their exploits, or laying their schemes 
for an adventure into the neighbour- 
ing town, lie retired with the greatest 
embarrassment, before every eye in 
the little knot was directed towards 
him, or the universal ejaculation of 
wonder was uttered at his expense. 
By such sparks as these, Sidney was 
regarded as an ill-starred young fellow, 
to whom, by some hard destiny, it was 
forbidden to taste of the pleasures of 
life ; and often would they boast, that 
while such as he drifted like a weed 
down the stream of time, joyless and 
without an impulse, they would sail it 
over in a pleasure boat. They formed 
however a very wrong estimate of his 
character. Under the cold and ab- 
stracted exterior, which so many con- 
sidered as the cover of a narrow heart, 
were concealed the liveliest feelings, 
and an imagination which his young 
judgment endeavoured in vain to curb, 
and which nothing but the loftiest 
flights coqld satisfy. But these feel- 
ings and affections being hindered by 
his natural backwardness and retired 
habits, from finding vent in the com- 
mon intercourse of life where they 
might have been scattered or dissipat- 
ed, continued gathering to a head like 
inward humours, until at last they 
broke upon his constitution and 
peace with the most fatal effects. His 
mind became the receptacle of the 
most extravagant fancies; and his 
life a species of feverish, unnatural 
existence. At times the predominant 
influence of his imagination sub- 
dued every more rational notion — and 
a person acquainted with the wild 
phantasies that prevailed there, could 
hardly help comparing his mind to 
Milton’s Limbo, or 11 that wild abyss 
.where eldest night, and chaos, ances- 
tors of nature, held eternal anarchy.” 
Nor did these romantic propensities 
of my friend lose much of their 


vigour, although they became less ex- 
travagant, as he advanced from what 
is commonly termed the age of boy- 
hood. They rather settled into a 
habit of sentimental delicacy, and an 
enthusiasm, which had for its object 
every thing exalted, refined, or won- 
derful. He would derive greater 
pleasure from reading the life of a 
hero, or the account of an heroic 
action, than playing a game at cricket 
or at ball ; aud a tale of tenderness 
or love had greater charms for him 
than a fishing or a shooting party. 
Yet although he was so alive to hero- 
ism of all kinds, military as well as 
moral, his disposition was entirely 
unfit for the strife and agitation inci- 
dent to those who build a reputation 
upon their extraordinary qualities. 
In fact, the seeds of greatness were 
profusely scattered over his mind, 
but from the weakly nature of the 
■oil on which they were cast, it was 
evident that they could never grow up 
to be plants of any strength or vigour, 
although they might attain a wild and 
slender luxuriance ; or, perhaps more 
correctly speaking, he was more 
adapted to theory than practice, lie 
was an insatiate devourcr of books, 
his reading was general, but he took a 
particular delight in works of fiction 
and poetry, in adventures, and the 
lives of distinguished men. He had 
Pope’s Ilomer by heart at the early 
age of sixteen, was persuaded, like 
Madame Dacier, that the days of 
Achilles, Ajax, and Hector, were the 
true halcyon times. And notunfre- 
quently has he given a sigh to the 
ruins of the Heathen Mythology. He 
had read Plutarch a hundred times 
over, and was as well acquainted 
with every circumstance in the history 
of the Greek and Roman Worthies 
as children with their alphabet. Nor 
could a philosopher with more saga- 
city contrast or compare their merits 
and defects, and discriminate the 
slightest shade in their several cha- 
racters. He could trace the first 
spark of noble aspiration, through all 
its gradations of increase until it 
blazed into the last brightness of 
effulgent heroism. And then for the 
volumes of the Great Known Un- 
known, as he is called 7 How would 
he pore over them for days and nights 
together with unceasing ardour! Oh, 
Scotl! what happiness and misery 
hast thou not dealt out to him by 
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turns? Who can describe the rapture 
that transported him while wandering 
over the delicious scenes conjured up 
by the magical power of thy imagi- 
nation } And then the wretchedness 
that awaited him, when obliged to 
quit those labyrinths he found himself 
once more amidst the cold and vapid 
realities of life? How often have I 
surprised him, like Hilly Lackaday, in 
a paroxysm of sorrow over the fate 
of thy imaginary heroes— the death 
of Fergus M 4 Ivor has cost him many 
a sigh ; and he has wept bitter tears, 
over the hard lot of thy virtuous 
Tressilian. Shortly after Sidney had 
left college, I prevailed on him to 
join me in a tour to the continent, in 
hopes that new scenes, as well as the 
knowledge of the world acquired by 
travel, might rub away his eccentri- 
cities ; for being very much attached 
to him I was extremely desirous to 
correct, if possible, the only dark 
shade in his character. But alas ! in 
my anxiety to extinguish the flame I 
only added nourishment to it — his 
enthusiasm, instead of declining, as- 
sumed a deeper complexion as he 
advanced to those southern climes 
from whose genial influence 1 had 
anticipated such sanguine results. 
The classical associations they suggest 
kept his mind in continual agitation ; 
every spot was to him hallowed by 
some pleasing or mournful recollection* 
The slightest relic of decayed grandeur, 
a lonely column, a tomb, a stone, was 
sufficient to. banish from his mind the 
whole scheme of a day — the plea- 
sures and pursuits I had planned 
were all deranged or forgotten. All 
this, it may be easily ^imagined, was 
very disagreable to an “ idle traveller” 
like myself, who had left his own 
country merely out of ennui, and love 
of change. To be thus crossed at 
every turn by the brain-born visions 
of another, how often has it not 
made me wish poor Sidney at home, 
or at the devil. So I w&s sometimes 
obliged to fly off in a tangent, and 
leave my friend solus for a few days to 
his Own reveries. ' 1 never rejoined 
him after such little excursions without 
finding his head running upon some 
ridiculous chimera he had conceived 
in my absence. At one time he had 
actually equipped himself, for the 
purpose, as- he said, of upholding the 
cause of liberty in Greece. I mean 


not to throw any the slightest ridicule 
upon those who have thought proper 
to join that sacred standard, but my 
friend was of ail others the most unfit 
fur military achievements. I had 
hardly dissuaded him fioin this ad- 
venture, when he meditated another, 
which for its strangeness, equalled any 
thing I had read of in romance. This 
was nothing more nor less than to 
assume the habit of a menial, and hire 
himself as a domestic to Lord Byron, 
who was at that time in the south of 
Europe. The mystery and wayward 
gloom which hung over his Lordship’s 
history and character, his transcendent 
talents, and singular fate, had taken a 
strong hold of Sidney's romantic 
imagination, and after many schemes 
he at length hit upon this one as the 
best means of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the noble poet. 
When he opened it to me, however, 
I treated it with such unqualified ridi- 
cule, that ho was reluctantly induced 
to abandon it. I have since, on re- 
flection, almost regretted that I op- 
posed myself to his inclination in this 
instance. No doubt had he succeeded, 
he would soon have tired of his new si- 
tuation ; and perhaps it might have been 
a wholesome lesson not to trust to such 
fallacies in future, when he found that 
even the great Lord Byron partook of 
the failings of ordinary men, and in 
some instances perhaps sunk below 
their level. But it is lime I should 
draw the veil over the imperfections 
of my friend, a slight alloy to a cha- 
racter adorned in the very highest de- 
gree by all the gentler virtues, cha- 
rity, generosity, and compassion, de- 
licate principles of honor, and an un- 
bounded affection for his triend. Even 
his peculiarities shall for ever be che- 
rished by me with tenderness, which, 
though at times they might cloud for a 
moment the amiable sweetness of his 
disposition, never had any permanent 
effect upon tire goodness ot his heart. 
1 have said nothing on the subject of 
Sidney’s death, either as to the occasion 
rf it, or how he bore it. It is a very af- 
fecting topic, and would lead me be- 
yond the bounds I have prescribed to 
myself in this paper. All I can say at 
present is, that ne died at the early age of 
twenty-six ; and that a love affair gave 
him very great uneasiness, as will appear 
from the following verses which were 
found amongst his papers. They are 
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addressed to Julia, who. having gained 
his heart, played the coquette towards 
him in the most cruel manner. I am 
inclined to think they were the first 


thing of the kind he ever attempted. 
They are tolerably well written, and 
hear, date a few weeks before his 
death. 


LINES TO JULIA. 


•And hast thou transferred thy sweet smiles to another. 

Then yield back those sighs 1 have wasted in vain ; 

Or teach this poor desolate heart how to smother 
The pangs which have followed those smiles in their train. 

How oft has thy hand to my touch gently trembled! 

And thrilPd thy young heart in response to my sighs ! 

Oh say were those tokens of passion but sembled, 

To dash the bright hopes they invited to rise. 

There’s a serpent, ’tis said, that so witchingly glances. 

Young gazers are fix’d as entranced to the place, 

•Till unwinding his coil, the deceiver advances. 

And breaks the illusion with deadly embrace. 

Thus Julia, too lovely, allured, then deceived me — 

First cherish’d, then wither’d, the blossom of hope ; 

But why not of life, when of joy you bereav’d me — 

Why leave ine thus blighted with sorrow to cope? 

Yes : so lonely and dark hast thou left me to mourn 
O’er the wreck of my feelings— my joys laid to rest ; 

That the ray of bright sunshine will never return 
To break the deep gloom that is chilling my breast. 

Oh nought can e’er quicken this heart to emotion, 

So lifeless a void hast thou caus’d it to be ; 

Unless in the wake of past strife and commotion, 

A sigh speak my sorrow for love lost and thee. 

Yet, tho* thou hast shadow’d my young days with sadness. 
And darken’d each prospect that once led me on — 

The thoughts of the past are now stings but to madness, 

Or longings that wearied existence were gone ! 

Tho’ phrenzy, this mind from its seat may have shaken, 

Its thoughts shall not curse the whom whileome they blest, 

Nor yet wish such revenge as to see too forsaken 
That heart whose desertion has robb’d mine of rest. 

Farewell! may regret of the fate thou hast chosen, 

Ne’er shadow one tint of thy life’s happy scene. , 

Farewell! and forgetting the heart thou hast frozen. 

Be still, what alas ! I once dream’d to have been, 


T. M. N. 
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JENNY KELLY. 

(A PLAIN NARRATIVE.) 


The following story derives on interest from its being a real fact, unadorned by fiction. 
We understand the writer of it is a near relative to the unfortunate female whose 
brief history he records.— En. 


IIow many an affecting narrative might 
be drawn from the stories which the 
“ simple annals ” of humble life sup- 
*p1y ! lfow many a tale, the circum- 
stances of which may have been known 
only to few, and soon forgotten by all, 
would awaken general sympathy, if 
some friendly hand had been found to 
record it ! Many whose lives from be- 
ginning to end, present no single inci- 
dent worth relating, find a biographer 
to note their existence, and the every 
day common places of tlicir being ; 
and this is all the world can learn 
from their memoirs. But in scenes 
remote from those of grandeur, of 
fashion, and of folly, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the history of 
individuals, is fraught with more of 
interest, and affords a more useful and 
instructive lesson to mankind, than all 
that can be gleaned from the insipid 
biography of those who inherit adven- 
titious claims to rank and distinction. 
The reader may have heard some im- 
ressive and pathetic stories, perchance 
ordering on romance, of unpretend- 
ing aud obscure origin. The follow- 
ing, derived from an authentic source, 
is not unworthy of notice. 

In the town of Newry, in Ireland, 
lived Jenny Kelly, the subject of this 
little narrative. At this distance of time 
not any thing material is known of her 
parents ; it is only known that they 
were honest and industrious, and that 
they brought up their daugnter accord- 
ing to their means. Before she at- 
tained the age of eighteen years, she 
"became the object of affection to 
two suitors. This distinction, which 
would have been flattering to the 
vanity of most young women of 
her age, proved to her the 
greatest misfortune. She had a fine 
countenance, an elegant figure, an 
amiable disposition, and was of singu- 
larly industrious habits. Her voice 
was moreover uncommonly fine, and 


she carolled as merrily as the lark, 
and as sweetly as the nightingale. In 
short, she could not but make any 
man a good wife, and a delightful 
companion. 

Poor girl I when I think of her fate, 
a tear of pity falls to her memory. Yet 
Jenny did not become a prey to the 
arts of a seducer ; she was reserved for 
misery of a different kind. 

The two rivals who sought her af- 
fections, were brother clerks, in the 
firm of Messrs. Ogle and Thompson, 
well known merchants in Newry. 
The circumstances of each were nearly 
equal, aud they were generally regard- 
ed with a degree of respect, little short 
of that shown to the partners them- 
selves. Kays was the name of one lover. 
Me. Evoy that of the other. Kays was 
a very handsome young man, tall and 
well shaped ; his rival had not the 
same advantages of person, and was 
conscious of the superiority of Kays in * 
this respect ; but this reflection only 
caused him to redouble his attentions 
to Jenny, and to do every thing in his 
power to ingratiate himself into her 
esteem- Whether or not Kays was less 
ardent or persevering in evincing his 
attachment cannot now be known; 
but after much persuasion and entrea- 
ty, Jenny, though her heart owned a 
preference of Kays, yielded to the im- 
portunities of Me. Evoy, and was mar- 
ried to him accordingly. 

Jenny was young, and probably 
scarcely knew her own heart at the 
time, else she ought not to have given 
her hand to one lover, and her affec- 
tions to another. It was a weakness 
on her part, and she bitterly atoned 
for it; yet who shall blame her ? 

“ Women are not, 

“ In their best fortunes, strong,” 

and might there not be some neglect 
on the part of Kays ? 

When Jenny became a wife, she 
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was fully sensible of the duties and 
obligations which her new condition 
imposed upon her ; and she determined 
to doallin her power not only to retain 
the affections of -her husband, but to 
encrcase her own towards him. With 
these feelings they might have been 
happy; but connubial bliss was not 
to he the lot of this young creature. 

It may be easily imagined that Kays, 
who was not less fend of Jenny thau 
his successful rival, was plunged into 
a state of distraction, as soon as he 
knew of the utter ruin of his hopes. 
In the first paroxysm of his rage, he 
threatened destruction to both; but 
becoming more calm, he conceived 
a scheme of revenge, which he deter- 
mined to carry into effect. He began 
to affect an indifference upon the sub- 
ject ; then to utter muendos that could 
not but create strange conjectures; 
and at last he did not scruple to insi- 
nuate, in plain terms, and in 
such a way that it was sure to reach 
Me. Evoy’s ears, that he had previ- 
ously to her marriage had an illicit in- 
tercourse with the young bride. Such 
reports were not slow in finding cir- 
culation; they speedily came to the 
knowledge of Me. Evoy and his wife, 
and their feelings on the occasion it 
may be easily supposed were deeply 
though very differently affected. Jen- 
ny became melancholy ; her appetite 
failed her, she grew pale and thin, and 
.was frequently caught in tears. The 
cruelty of Kays cut her to the heart ; 
Me. Evoy, though he did not abso- 
lutely believe in the rumours of his 
wife’s dishonour, was not certain that 
they were altogether false. Of all feel ■ 
logs that of jealousy is the most easily 
roused, and when once awakened, 

“ Trifles, light as air. 

Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 

Kays and Me. Evoy were still plac- 
ed near each other, and there were 
mutual heart-burnings and bickerings 
between them. Both however avoided 
coining to open resentment ; the one 
knowing himself to be the projector of 
an unfounded calumny; the other 
being loth to render more public than 
it was, the reported disgrace of his wife. 

Poor Jenny bore up against the in- 
fluence of her feelings as long as she 
could'; her home was wretched, to her 
susceptible and artless mind, for doubt 
and suspicion hung over it. Her hus- 


band’s eye no longer beamed on her 
with the soft light of confiding love ; 
in a few weeks she fell ill, ber brain 
became delirious, and her medical /at- 
tendants despaired of her life. Me. 
Evoy was himself in a state to he 
pitied, and well might he have ap- 
proached the author of his suffering?, 
jn the language of our greatest bard. 

“ If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more ; nbnudon all remorse ; 
On horror’s head horrors accumulate : 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth 
a rmi zed ; 

For nothing eunst thou to damnation add, 
Greater thau that.” 

The effects of Kays’ perfidy now * 
stared him in the face, and for the first 
time made him sensible of his base- 
ness. He was not naturally of a bad 
disposition ; and his passion for Jenny 
revived in ail its force ; he would have 
died to restore her to her senses, and 
to repair the wrong he had done her. 
He hastened to her mother’s house to 
confess his guilt, and to ask her for- 
giveness ; but he was denied admit- 
tance. Every hour only made him the 
more desirous of atoning for the in- 
juries he had committed, and of ex- 
pressing to her his penitence. Again 
ne begged to be admitted to see the 
poor girl ; he appeared almost broken 
hearted, his request was again refused. 
Unable to retain himself any longer, 
he confessed that the story he told 
concerning her was a wicked fabrica- 
tion. “ Good Heavens, ” he exclaimed, 
raising his eyes and clasping his hands, 
“ could I but hear her say she forgave 
me, how happy should l be ! but now 
I am miserable.” “ You cannot, you 
must not see her, my poor child is dy- 
ing; the sight of you would be too 
much for her, she is dying! do not 
ask it!” He bade the disconsolate 
mother farewell, and hurried away over- 
whelmed with grief and horror. He 
could not rest; all was dark and gloomy 
within him^ agonized and scarcely 
knowing what he did, he solicited on 
the following day, a meeting of the 
principal inhabitants of Newry, at one 
of the inns, and openly declared to all 
present, that every word he had said 
against Jenny was false, and that the 
cause of his malignant fabrication was 
his excessive love, and his madness at 
seeing her possessed by another. He 
was in consequence dismissed from his 
situation. Still, however, he did not 
despair of seeing his unfortunate vie- 
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tim, and of confessing to her his vil- 
lainy. With this intention he again 
repaired to her mother’s residence, but 
it was too late ; her spirit had fled to 
that world, where the praise and cen- 
sure* of mankind are equally indille- 
rent, in six weeks after her biicUl 
day. 

The remainder of the tale will be 
brief : Kays shortly afterwards left 
Newry, for America, entered into the 
American army, and was killed. The 
husband, who was inconsolable for 
some time, despaired of ever being 
happy with any other woman, 
should he marry again. This 
proved true ; for a twelvemonth after 
Jenny’s death, he married a miller’s 
daughter, a young . woman who very 
strikingly resembled Jenny, and it 
was pariiy, perhaps, from that simi- 
litude that he married her. 


Shortly after his second marriage, 
in a faction arising out of an 
election contest, a gentleman drew his 
sword against Me. Evoy. who parried 
it with his sword-stick, but in the af- 
fray the gentleman was run through 
the body, and instantly fell dead on 
the spot. Me. Evoy was tried for his 
life ; he said in his defence he cared 
not to live, but asserted that he drew 
his sword in his own defence. Messrs. 
Ogle and Thompson supported him to 
the utmost on his trial. He was found 
guilty of manslaughter, and, according 
to the practice of the time, was burnt 
in the hand. He left Ireland with his 
newly married wife, went to America, 
and like his rival entered the army, in 
which he was promoted, and highly 
respected. 

By the author of u Myrtle Leaves” 


A WIFE. 


— domus et placens uxor. Horat. 


But where to get them? is the 
question ; a home, (which we natu- 
rally conclude means a happy quiet 
home)tmd a pleasing wife, compla- 
cent, mild, gentle, obedient, soothing, 
consolatory, immutable — these are in- 
deed rare qualities, yet the place ns 
uxor implies all this and still more. 
A certain advertising M. D. sets forth 
these words, which must naturally at- 
tract notice, such a wife might be an 
infallible panacea, but the doctor’s 
advertisement relates to vile drugs and 
disorders, and does not offer the pla- 
cens uxor to Ccelebs in search of a 
wife. I knew a Frenchman who used 
boldly to assert that he had une femme 
il ny en a pas, such a wife as never 
was; had he, more moderately, said 
une femme commc il y en a peu , he 
might have been believed ; and, whilst 
I am on the subject of wives (a most 
interesting one to the present race and 
to posterity), my reader will nut, I 
trust, deem as tnal apropos , the ac- 


count which a sly observing Scotch- 
man gave of his good wife. Upon 
being felicitated on his happy lot, he 
took the compliment very soberly, and 
assured his friend that a great part of 
the merit depended on himself, since 
he not only kuew how to select a good 
wife, but also how to keep her in the 
course of well-doing j adding, that he 
was not in a hurry during his court- 
ship, and took care to be well ac- 
quainted with the mind of his intend- 
ed, and to try her temper, previous to 
venturing on matrimony. My readers, 
and particularly my fair lady perusers, 
must not, for a moment, suppose that 
I am giving my own sentiments, or 
offering my own advice or observa- 
tions on this' interesting subject, but 
must consider that the following de- 
tail of opinion and precautionary 
measures of the Caledonian were 
peculiar to him. The gentleman, from 
whom I obtained my information, set 
out by some general rules in the way 
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of admonition, which went to shew, 
that a partner for life was neither to be 
chosen for beauty, for high birth, for 
talent, for good temper, nor for con- 
venience; since a beauty might be 
poor, extravagant, and a jilt ; a woman 
of high family might be haughty, ill- 
tempered, ana vicious ! a woman of 
talents would be very likely to under- 
value her husband, and to make a bad 
housewife and a negligent mother j good 
temper may exist in a fool; and those 
who marry for mere convenience, such 
as a companion, a nurse, a good table, 
or a little money, might find the first 
in a coffee house, the second by apply- 
ing to a physician, the third in a good 
cook, and the last by personal indus- 
try, without being saddled with an in- 
cumbrance for life, in the form of an 
elderly person growing daily less 
amusing and more infirm, or of vul- 
garity in the strapping nurse, or dame 
skilled in the culinary art, or in a 
scold with a bit of money, dearly 
earned by the unfortunate husband’s 
laic of his liberty and tranquillity; 
early attachments the Scotchman very 
much approved of, but not of boyish 
and girlish marriages ; because, at that 
age, the parties know nothing of the 
world, and less of themselves, so that 
their future felicity is quite a matter of 
chance; great disparity of years he 
considered as dangerous to comfort 
and to constancy, but parity of years 
he deemed equally improper, and as- 
sured his friend that the husband ought 
always to be the senior, in order to 
secure respect, to be able to set at the 
helm of the hymeneal vessel, and that 
his admiration and ardour might keep 
ace with the increase of years of his 
etter half, who might, otherwise, look 
like an emaciated old woman, whilst 
her spouse might be in the prime of 
energy, activity, and good looks/ It 
was naturally enquired, after these 
remarks, what manner of wife he 
thought the best, and what were the 
qualities necessary to insure happiness 
in the wedded state > to which he re- 
plied, a little beauty, equality of birth, 
a degree of talent, the best possible 
temper, and mutual inclination to 
each other, and to the Wedded state ; 
now, continued he, a man’s eyes can 
convince him of the beauty of the 
object of his choice, strict enquiry 


will discover birth, talent, &c. ; but it 
requires much prudence and per- 
severance, much observation and some 
cunning to get thoroughly acquainted 
with the temper of a single lady, and 
these 1 take some credit to myself for. 
Not to enlarge too much On his 
voyage of discovery in quest of a 
spouse, I shall just give the outline of 
his conduct and manceuvres ; he nei- 
ther sought his intended at church, at 
court, at theatres and public places, 
nor yet in the retirement of a 
family citcle, but he took care to see 
her in all these situations; since a wife 
without religion could never possess 
domestic virtue, an uncourtly wife 
would be ill suited to a gentleman, 
one too fond of theatrical and other 
amusements must be too light and dis- 
posed to pleasure, and one entirely 
above these pastimes would certainly be 
either a bigot or a hypocrite. Lastly, a 
young lady who did not shine in the 
circle of her family, and who was 
ignorant of tho management of 
a house, would not be very likely to 
possess economy, nor to be able to 
reside over the interests of her h lig- 
and and children, if such were the 
fruits of wedlock. As to accomplish- 
ments, he approved of all kinds — 
music, dancing, drawing, languages, 
cultivation of mind and general taste, 
but he remarked that an over attach- 
ment to any particular talent in which 
the possessor might excel, endangered 
connubial bliss, since a man did not 
require a wife merely to sing to him- 
self and company, nor to dance away 
her time with other partners ; to fill 
his house with artists, and to neglect 
the nursery and school-room ; to re- 
ceive a host of foreigners, in order to 
sport her French, Italian, or German; 
to hold a blue stocking club to evince 
her learning and virtue , nor- to mis- 
spend time over artificial flowers and 
mck-nackery, which might be given 
to the management of household con- 
cerns. Having now made his election 
of a young woman of pleasing ap- 
pearance, well bom, with a moderate 
fortune, and moderately accomplish- 
ed, he proceeded to the trials of her 
temper, which, after being acquainted 
with her what he thought a 
sufficient time, decided his election. 
He first watched her conduct towards 


A wife also has much to dreud from the follies of a married boy. 
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her parents— it was dutiful, fond, and 
unaffected, whilst, to her younger 
brothers and sisters, it was kind and 
truly affectionate, he endeavoured to 
excite a preference amongst them, but 
found that justice directed her con- 
duct and her love ; he sui prised her 
by informing her that her youngest 
brother had hurt himself by a fall 
from a pony, which caused her the 
deepest sorrow, unaccompanied by 
screams or tears (for both of which he 
had a great aversion), and he found 
that she took the tenderest and most 
judicious care in dressing a trifling 
cut on his forehead. He then impor- 
tuned her to accompany himself and 
a party to a masquerade, for which 
amusement she shewed the utmost in- 
difference, and when entreated, as a 
personal favour, replied that she ex- 
pected her father would not con- 
sent to it, and that she should 
consider herself unworthy of his 
love if she went in a clandestine 
manner, without his knowledge. He 
next watched her at cards, and never 
could detect a change of muscle, or 
of colour, whether she lost or won ; on 
the contrary, having tried to elate her 
by admiring her playing one hand at 
whist so well, and complimenting her 
on her gains, her answer was, that she 
played merely out of complaisance to 
her aunt, and very much regretted 
having won, as she feared that it had 
ruffled the good lady’s temper. Now 
he tried to induce her to play guineas 
at a game of chance with high com- 
pany, which she declined, and on his 
offering his purse, she politely refused 
it with honorable pride, adding that 
she could not bear to see young 
women receive presents or loans 
in any form, except from, a parent, or 
other very near and dear relative ; a 
little gentle contradict ton was soon 
after practised, and it was met by 
gentleness, and a surrender of het 
opinion to his better judgment, this 
too about an article of dress ! He 
thrice disappointed her by not coming 
to parties of her’s, and once by en- 
gaging himself to dance with another 
lady, atid he coujd not discover any 
thing but real regret, accompanied by 
a sweet, patient smile oh these occa- 
sions. Once he endeavoured to make 
her jealous, and perceived that she 
felt his seeming neglect, but abstained 
from reproach ; on his making every 
possible atonement, and confessing 
E. M, September , 1824 , 


that he merely wished to* try her re- 
gard, adding how much he merited 
her censure, she observed, that accu- 
sations and reproaches were, in her 
mind, more calculated to banish than 
to recal affection. The wedding day 
was now fixed, and time, was precious : 
after dinner he contrived to let fall 
part of a cup of coffee on a new 
white dress, which she passed over 
with the utmost good humour, and 
rose cheerfully to change her attire, 
which was performed with the utmost 
expedition ; an accident completed 
the trials, her future husband entered 
the breakfast room with a favourite 
dog of his, the animal, accustomed to 
be welcomed by his intended, jumped 
Eagerly towards her, and, trampling 
on a muslin dress trimmed with lace, 
tore the former and soiled the latter. 
The Caledonian-apologized, and of- 
fered to chastise the dog, which the 
young lady prevented, observing that 
it was a mere trifle. “ I must give you 
a new dress in its place,” said he ; “ by 
no means,” replied Serena, “ I can 
mend it so as that the accident will 
not be perceived here was economy 
allied to suavity of temper, and the 
Scot was won outright. As to his 
method of keeping a good wife after 
he had got her, his precepts were to 
begin much as a man means to con- 
tin ue, neither to be too familiar nor 
too reserved ; not to neglect her, lest 
she should seek for attentions else- 
where, to have that self-respect which 
must ensure respect from others, never 
to be unnecessarily obstinate on any 
point, and therefore never to give one 
up ; neither to be too gay nor too 
grave, nor to preach economy further 
than where example bore out the 
doctrine, and never to tell any thing 
which there was danger in reveal- 
ing, his maxim being, that if a 
secret was worthy of keeping, it was 
best kept at the first hand. However 
perfect or imperfect his system might 
be, I venture not to say, but certain it 
is, that he possessed a most amiable, 
faithful, and exemplary wife, who 
looked up to him as her natural sup- 
port, adviser, and friend. Should my 
unmarried readers be able to cull any 
useful hints from the subject before 
them, it will be matter of the highest 
satisfaction to him who subscribes 
himself, 

Philo Spectator. 
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MIRTH AND SADNESS. 


Sweet Mirth! With your fantastic tram 
Whirling o’er the giddy brain. 

Hither come, young buxom maid, * 

In all your various charms array’d ; 
Spangled o’er with springrtide flowers 
To live with me in rural bowers ; 

Or to find some forest glade. 

Where, beneath an oak tree’s shade. 

We may spend the livelong day 
In jest and merry roundelay. 

Of gallant knights renown’d inarms. 

Or barons bold, or ladies charms. 

.And when the crescent moon is seen 
Riding high in silver sheen. 

Behind some bulky elm we’ll stay. 

And watch the faeries’ midnight play; 
While yet his parting rays are seen. 

Haste we to the village green ; 

While with soft and wanton glance. 

Their queen doth lead the jolly dance. 
Moving with light and airy bound. 

Her brows with wcaths encircled round. 

Of flowers of every scent and hue 
Still sparkling with the evening dew: 
While shines her clear light-darting eye. 
Like some bright star within the sky ; 

And curling jetty tresses deck 
Her smooth and ivory coloured neck : 

All around, her blithesome court 
Pa9s the night in jocund sport ; 

But, with the morning's earliest beam. 
Vanish like bubble from the stream. 

Gay Mirth ! when Sol reclines his head 
To slumber on Aurora’s bed. 

And hear the rustic elders tell 

The stories of their infant years. 

And sing the songs they lo\cd so well, * 
Ere yet their brow was bent with cares ; 
Forgetting, for awhile, their age 
Ana nearly finished pilgrimage. 

In memory of the days they spent 
In mirth and childish merriment: 

Youths and maidens round them dancing. 
And often at each other glancing ; 

With glowing eye and crimson cheek* 
Thinking what they must not speak. 

Or when the sombre night has fled. 

And the glad sun uprears his head. 

We in green or crimson vest 
As becomes the hunter best. 

Will cheer the hounds with mellow horn. 
Along the dew-besprinkled lawn ; 

With cracking whip and eager steed 
Of generous breast and hottest speed ; 

Or rouse the covey from the brake. 

And bid surrounding echoes wake ; - 
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Thus my hours shall pass away 
If thou, gay mirth, with me wilt stay. 

And thou too. Sadness ! pensive dame. 

With palled brow, and tottering frame ; 

When my spirit seeks to dwell 
With Merlin in his wizard cell, 

,§halt be my guide the while I hear 
His potent charm and words of fear j 
Or lead me by old ivied towers 
Where screeching owls have made their bowers. 
And half formed visions dimly glide. 

Of ancient warriors by my side. 

Whose stately tombs and gorgeous pall. 

And banners once that graced the wall. 

Are turned to fragments, by the hand 
Of Time, that nothing can withstand. 

Wo worn Sadness f With me stray 
When the twilight’s mantle grey 
In many a dark and thickening fold. 

About some ancient grove is roll'd. 

Of yew trees, or of elms that spread 
Their horned branches o’er the dead. 

That sleep beneath the hallow’d sod, 

By many a rustic labourer trod. 

Who wt nds his homeward path along, 
Chaunting some old and mournful song ; 

And listening oft-times as the breeze 
Moans sadly in the waning trees. 

With breathless pause and stiffening hair. 

And blanched cheek, and look of fear. 

Pensive Maiden ? with mo go. 

When in sable garb of woe 
I stand beneath some chapel high. 

Where mighty monarchs buried lie: 

And see within the damp, cold tomb 
Yawning wide with frightful gloom. 

The coffin with its fluttering pall. 

Of black and crimson velvet fall ; 

And hear the solemn harmony. 

Swell to the fietted roof on high, 

Rc-ecliGin^ from the cemetry ; 

But with that dull and deadened sound 
That seems the very heart to wound ^ 

While through.thc dusky aisles is borne 
The requiem of the muffled horn ; 

Thus, shall pass my hours away. 

If pensive sadness with me stay. 


BALLAD. 

When together we gaz’d on the pale moon that rang’d 
Like a bright barque through oceans of sky, ’ 

I knew that her splendid career would be chang’d. 

And her cold smiles be shut from mine eye ; 

But Ellen, false Ellen, I never could deem 
That thy love was as short as her light. 

That thy oaths were as clouded, thy smiles but a dream. 

That liv’d only in darkness and night. 

Oh Ellen! false Ellen! 
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I knew that the wave which together we brav’d 
Was joint monarch of joy and of sorrojr. 

That the sail which to-day by the meek breeze was lav’d. 
Might be rent by the storm of to-morrow : — 

But Ellen, false Ellen, it once was my pride 
To think thee mdre faithful than these, 

To swear that thy heart was more firm than the tide, 

And thy love more sincere than the breeze. 

Oh Ellen! false Ellen! 

But ’tis o’er, the J bright vision is over at la§t, 

And my hope as a tale that is told, 

I find thee as false as an April blast, 

And though bright as the moon-beam, as cold. 

Adieu, then, thou false one, 1 flee o’er the sea— 

Than thy vows it is far more sincere, 

And ,as false as thy smiles are its calms unto me, 

And its storms as untrue as thy tear. 

Oh Elleu false Ellen ! 
August^ 1824. J. F. Stuart. 


THE MISERIES OF A MUSIC MEETING. 


■ quorum pars altera fui.” 


, Yes I a™ prepared to prove that 
even such a festival as a Music Meet- 
ing has its miseries ; that there may 
be a discord in harmony, a very grief 
in the midst of sweet sounds ; and yet 
I, that affirm this, am neither an asce- 
tic nor a puritan, nor am I one of 
those whose eyes seem almost asham- 
ed to look up at the cheerful heavens, 
or into a merry-man's countenance, 
and who grovel downwards, as if 
hunting for the thorns and the weeds 
that lie in the path, of the world. 

I am of metal more cheerful than 
these, I love life and its hilarities, I 
love to talk of other things, besides 
“ graves and epitaphs,” and 1 consi- 
der wisdom to be a “ plump jolly 
dame, who laughs right merrily, apd 
takes^ the world a3 it goes,”-— and yet 
for all this again and again will I as- 
sert that there are miseries in a Music 
Meeting. 

I have recently l3een at one of these 
harmonic musters, and my riusfor- 
tunes commenced at the very thiiesh- 
hold. I was put in jeopardy at the 
absolute outposts, and was challenged 
by the sentry’s vexation and disap- 
pointment before I even saw the wliite 
tents of the main encampment. 1 was 


kept at a little, and the dullest town 
in England for fbur-and-twehty hours, 
waiting a conveyance to head- quarters. 
The coaches were all filled before they 
reached this intermediate stage, and 
even bribes failed in inducing coachec 
to take one extra, for informers were 
on the road. The post-chaises — there 
were but three in the whole depart- 
ment — were engaged off and on, and 
I could not gain a post-boy, or half a 
turn in my favour. The gigs had been 
all desperately wounded at Southamp- 
ton races, and the saddle-horses were 
knee-broken, or wind-galled, in the 
same campaign, whi(st two compa- 
nies of Lancers had monopolized all 
the baggage-waggons, and 1 was about 
to make ttte best of a bad matter, by 
turning pedestrian, when by great 
good luck, a little chorister boy from 
Chichester cathedral, and who had 
engaged the third of a chaise, was or- 
dered abatik, and vacated in my favor, 
and I was stewed bodkin fashion, like 
Peter Scftimmel’s tall man in blac^ 
between Daniel Lambert and the Irish 
gfanlfeSs, with an organist and a 
chorus singer. And yet I felt this 
foretaste of misfortune a relief ; for has 
it not been written, that “ hope dc- 
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ferred maketb the heart sick ?” I ar- 
rived in due course at the rendezvous 
of the main body, but I think all 
u good men and true” will agree 
Fith me, that this, to begin with, was 
a misery of a Music Meeting. 

I have said that I arrived — but 
where, to what quarters? Not to those 
where I had fondly hoped to find 
quiet and neatness, and old acquaint- 
ance. No — the desperate delay at 
that hypochondriacal town where they 
keep but three post-chaises ruined all 
these visions of comfort. I had pro- 
mised to have been at S— — two days 
earlier. I could not keep my word, 
and the good woman would not let 
her lodgings, and so, nolens volens, I 
was compelled to change my course, 
to “ snow brown as I could not snow 
white,” as the poor strolling manager 
said when foolscap was a scarce com- 
modity, and take up my quarters at a 
fourth-rate house ot call, With only the 
joint use of the parlour, and a cabin 
for a sleeping-room, for it was at one 
corner of the mansion, and built over 
the mill-water. I put up with my 
disappointment, yet l cannot help 
calling this another misery of a Music 
Meeting. 

However, I rise in the morning 
blythe as Chanticleer, for my, old 
schoolfellow, Charles Wilton, with 
his beautiful sister— ah! that sister, 
she will be the death of me !— are to 
call at eleven, and take me to the ca- 
thedral. No such thing! on my 
breakfast table there is a note sent 
from the lodging I was to have had,, 
and left u by a strange gentleman the 
afternoon preceding,’’ which said note 
runneth thus:— 

Dear Fred, 

Your non-arrival both yesterday 
and the day before distresses us. As 
your promise to come was condi- 
tional we now despair of seeing you, 
and we wear the willow accordingly. 
It will be unnecessary now for us to 
come so much out of our way on an 
improbability, so if you do arrive 
pray find us out. We are at good 
Mr. 17s, and shall be at the church 
each morning. Ellen unites in re- 
gards, 

Thine, my dear Fellow, 

August ; WlLTQlt. 

Tuesday afternoon • 

Oh ! that cursed town again !— but 1 
saw them at the church, yet at such a 


distance, and I was wedged between a 
bouquet of beauties, that 1 dared not 
move for fear of discomposing the 
ladies. The fiddlers' cessation be- 
tween the acts I was not even enabled 
to profit by, my neighbours kept their 
seats as determinedly as a file of boI- 
diers, and I could get no marching or- 
ders for the life of me. This again 
was miserable at a Music Meeting. 

But then we all of us met at dinner. 
And so we did, and Ellen smiled, and 
Charles smiled, and our host was de- 
lighted, and Sir George in tip-top 
anecdotal spirits, and the u divine Sat ' 
mon” in her best glee, and Cramer 
and Sapio delighted with the cathe- 
dral, and “ Brown’ Betty” and Wilt- 
shire beauties, and home-brewed ale— 
but oh ! that cursed town where they 
keep but three post-chaises, and the 
coaches are always full, that like an 
evil genius, fell in love with my port- 
manteau, which the waiter “ promised 
faithfully” to forward but aid not; 
and I was silk-stockingless, and with- 
out my dress pahtaloons, and 1 was 
compelled to leave this delightful party 
of harmonious souls, this feast of rea- 
son, and this flow of soul, a full hour 
before the good red wine was drunk, or 
I should not have made my appearance 
at the evening concert. Was not this 
in very truth a misery of a Music 
Meeting ? 

But l conquered all this, I triumph- 
ed over the miseries of lost trunks and 
trimmings, of lapsed glasses of wine, 
and deluding delights; I got overall 
these, and by loans and purchases did 
the beautiful, and walked into the 
concert room in gallant trim, just in 
time to get a glimpse of the Catalani ; 
all nearer approach being interdicted 
by those who were more fortunate 
than myself by a foot and a half. 
The passage to the great concert room 
was in a state of blockade, and there 
was no means of raising it. I was 
compelled to make a lodgment in the 
outworks, along with fifty of equally 
unfortunate disappointed ones. That 
ugly town with— no, pot that town 
now, but my own folly, in waiting 
the arrival of the last coach, in the 
forlorn hope of recovering my lost 
treasure. Alas ! altogether this was a 
very distressing misery of a Music, 
Meeting. 

But I have nearly done — I have al- 
most run through my strain of fatal- 
ism ; another groan, as Mr. Beresford 
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in liis miseries says, and the sisters, 
tfye fatal sisters, will be upon me with 
their scissors, and the thread will be 
twisted for the cutting. I went full 
of hope and anticipation to the cathe- 
dral on the second morning, ‘ to hear 
the opening of the Messiah ; and I 
went in time too, that villainous town 
did not mar my matutine determi- 
nation this time. I went in time to 
hear Sapio — new to me, commence 
the glorious * Comfort ye” of Handel, 
and up stood Madame Catalan i — by 
this light! up stood Madame Cata- 
lani, and wluit was the consequence ? 
Why, the whole orchestra from the 
pealing organ to the double, double 
drum, were compel!, d to transpose 
their parts a note or two lower to suit 
the lady’s falling away in power, to 
the marring of the effect, and the 
murder of HandiL Tell me, ye that 
have music in your souls, and hate 
stratagem, is not this like sweet notes 
out ot tune, and a .misery of a Music 
Meeting ? 

L'ut in the deep there is a deeper 
still, and a single misfortune is seldom 
to be met with, they generally come 
like swallows at summer — in a flight. 
I had mastered, as I deemed, at length 
my mountain of wretchedness* I had 
heard the songs and had si on tho 
singcis, on the last splendid evening; 
I had talked French with Madame 


P. and praised her “ Inglise dress;'* 
I had drank wine with Mrs. Salmon, 
and led her to her chariot; I had 
pressed Ellen’s hand at the concert, 
and claimed it at the dance, and I 
had slept soundly at night, and ate 
my breakfast, and ordered my bill at 
morning, and I found myself minus 
the tail of my coat and half-a-dozen 
sovereigns. Tke polite gentleman, 
who 1 then recollected, helped us 
through the crowd, with officious as- 
siduity, lud taken a fancy to these. 
Moneyless, trunklos, coatless, 1 had 
nothing ldt me but to borrow, or sub- 
mit to icady-niadf. 1 chose the for- 
mer and depart (id ; but if this be not a 
misery of a music meeting, why the 
moon is a green cheese, and there is 
no faith in man. 

Let no one suppose that these 
things are not so. Mine are realities 
no! idealisms, things quocr/ue ipse mi- 
a errima vif/t. I do not wish to incul- 
cate the notion that there be no 
glories, no splendours, no delights, 
no satisfaction, nor piofit nor amuse- 
ment in these assemblages of glitter- 
ing company, but \ exist a living, in- 
coutcstible evidence, that with all 
this harmony, profusion and witchery, 
there always are to be found “Mise- 
ries in Music Meetings.” 

J. F. Stuart. 

August, 1824. 


H ACKNEY COACHES v. CABRIOLET. 


1 It’s pride that pnts dmtn half the tonne, 

So luk* your auld clouk about ye.*' 

Scotch Song. 


4t Get out of my way, you dirty 
Cab,” cried Jarvis, sitting exultingly 
on his coach-box, with a quid of to- 
bacco in his cheek, and contempt in 
his eye; “ who the d — 1 would squat 
cheek by jowl with you, and be 
bumped about in public all through 
the streets of Lnnon % taking an eight- 
penny drive? a pretty thing, indeed, 
taking a one-horse shay by the hour, 


or a hairing for a handful of browns.”* 
Here all the coachmen on the stand 
burst into a fit of laughter, and the 
waterman clapped his hands and cried, 
Ann Core . “ Folks is ashamed,” con- 
tinued Jarvis, “ to be seen in that ere 
machine in the day time, so they gets 
up at dark, or stops one of they con- 
cerns at the stone’s end, and so gets a 
little fresh hair in the country, but 


* The riang term for peace and half-pence. 
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they takes nation good care to be set 
down at the turnpike, and so comes 
into town by the marrowbone stage ; 
that is, in plain English, on shank's 
uaggy,” (loud applause.) “Sometimes 
ou’ll see a tired milliner, with her 
andhox on her lap, scrouged into a 
corner, for fear of touching the man, 
and looking t’other way, as if butter 
wouldn’t melt, in her moutli ; poor 
timbursome creature, quite affronted 
to be found in such a tub !” (peals of 
applause.) “ Now the greatest lord 
in the land can slop into a hackney- 
coach, ay, and the primest coves, your 
thorough bred 1 out and outers, your 
real dandies, and tlieir sweethearts too ; 
the tnost topping ones of the court 
end of the town, for it’s all in cog., a 
lancer in mutty, a smart life-guard 
officer in coloured clothes, the parson 
on a spree, or the alderman or magis- 
trate for a lark !” “ D — all magis- 

trates,” interrupted a brother whip, 
“ I carries no such rubbidge, they 
only gets up to convict a poor man 
for a little over charge.” “ Never mind 
that,” resumed the first speaker; “ hut 
what a different life is ours to that ere 
chap, perched like a monkey on. a 
pail all day, without a customer, why 
we are noticed by the very first about, 
town.”, “ Go it, Jarvy,” cries a noble 
ruffian that’s up to every thing, “ tip us 

the long trot, d- me, else shall be 

too late for a set-to at the Fives’ Court ; 
I don’t mind an extia bob or two, go 
it, my boy !” Then again, “ 4 1 say, 
young man, do pray make haste, that’s 
a good soul,’ hops out a pretty ciea- 
ture of a dress-maker, or a nobleman’s 
favourite, ‘ or J shall not lie in time 
for the first act of the play, or I shall 
keep my beau waiting too long ;’ odd 
zookers, what scenes we do see, and 
what company we do take up and 
set down: why I have known bold 
llouseface quit his curricle and jump 
into my coach just for an hour's drive 
with a French lady, merely to jabber 
French with her ; 4 drive any where 
and back again,’ cries my lord, and 
then tips me five bobs. Now, Johnny 
Raw, thou don’t gtt as much in a 
week ; now and then, perhaps, a stu- 
dious gentleman, reading his hook as 
he jogs along, ora close-listed lawyer 
conning over his brief and liiding his 
face for fear of being known; whilst 
we coachees knows all the first people, 
and goes to all the first places that’s 
to be seen. I have had lords* cofnets 


of dragoons, Westminster scholars, 
your tip-top banker’s clerks, Crib, 
Spring, Master Mo lyneux, rich licenced 
witters , Pierce Egan, and all the very 
fir & t of life in London. I have been 
with my coach at the uproar (opera), 
the - a - ters, royal saloon, Bagnigge 
Wells, White Condick House, at 
races, milling matches, bull-baits, at 
Long’s Hotel, and at the Albion ; at 
Stone’s smoking shop, at the Shades, 
at the Finish, at the hells, and all the 
fashionable places in town ; and I 
knows all the genriefulks drunk and 
sober.” Here coacheetook breath, and 
bent an eye of disdain on the cab and 
its driver, but patient reader— 

44 Audi ulteram partem 
“ You’re a fine fellow indeed !” an- 
swered the one-horse director : “ yes, 
indeed, you have had all sorts of per-, 
sons, and all sorts of things , in your 
lumber wau (meaning a caravan), de- 
cent people wbnt heritor your rumbler, 
for fear of bad disorders and bad 
smells, there’s no getting a mouthful 
of fresh hair in your coffin of a thing! 
(this Was a dead hit), wilst all's sweet. 
Open, and above hoard with me. You 
may have cairn d your lords and your 
ladies, your dukes and your dollies, 
for auglit 1 knows, but you have also 
carried bailiffs (the joke did not take), 
yes, and How-street runners, thieves, 
and pickpockets, Jetton handcuffed, 
and prostitutes, sick iolk and dead 
folk, (Jaivv looked t/rave), sacks, and 
stolen goods, furniture , and live 
lumber, dogs, and mg a-mutfius, and 
all torts <>1 i iM.-h, and you have as 
often st t your cu^tomeis down at a 
jail, or a lock-up-house, at an ospitat, 
and an edye hair ou.sr, Lit llow-stieet, 
and the vat-hhouse, as at all the 
fashionable parts yon mentions: there 
take that. N ow nobod y but respectable 
folks are my customers, folks as can 
shew their faces in broad day-light ; 
honest tradesmen, and your modest 
people as pays every body, there’s no 
putting up the blind for fear of a 
sheriff’s hufficer passing by, nor 
squeedging into a corner to awoid a 
dun; besides, there’s something gen- 
teel in the name of a caberoUt, it 
corned from France, wheie I am told 
that generals and peers of the realm, 
clergy, and private gentlemen, and all 
the first folks, are not too proud to be 
seen in such carriages, and are set 
down even at the parliament house. 
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and at the king's palace; there take 
that Mh King’s coach driver, with 
your dirty leather lining, and your 
two skeleton prads that you've wrong- 
ed the nackcrs and the cat’s-meat man 
of,” At this moment a foreigner 
came up and called the cabriolet in 
preference to the other vehicles, and 
thus ended the dispute. Now let us 
examine the merits of the case. What 
the cabriolet driver reported respect- 
ing Prance, is literally true : yOu fre- 
quently see a general, or other officer, 
covered with decorations, sitting mo- 
destly in a cabriolet, noi‘ docs a noble- 
man or a gentleman consider himself 
disgraced by this kind of conveyance. 
The carriage does not make the man ; 
and how often do we see successful, 
triumphant vice riding in splendid 
vehicles, 1 whilst good birth, talent, 
bravery, science, and literature, can 
scarcely afford a cabriolet ; frequently 
are these characters found in one, in 
the French metropolis, where eco- 
nomy is the child of justice, and 
mediocrity of circumstances does not 
create shame. In London pride does 
much evil, and it is pride alone which 
despises the humble cabriolet, or the 
outside of a stage ; so that, often, per- 
sons take cold* by travelling thus after 


dark, for fear 6f being publicly seen, 
although it is difficult tb account for 
the preference given to the hackney- 
coach, unless it be for the sake of con- 
cealment, or when four or more per- 
sons join together; nor do we see 
such bad company in a cabriolet as in 
a street coach — drunken sailors, for 
instance, lolling out of the windows, 
&c. &c. ; it must also be allow- 
ed, that the cabriolet is the most 
airy and wholesome conveyance, and 
not liable to carry felons and prisoners 
by day, nor nightly loads, which de- 
licacy forbids naming : the reason is 
obvious, concealment is the object in 
both these instances, which end would 
be entirely frustrated in the cabriolet, 
the limits of which could not contain 
the live lumber and nocturnal loads 
alluded to in the cab-driver's defence. 
One word more on the London ea*- 
briolet,. it is preferable to the Paris 
one ; because, in general, it is newer, 
and the horse is better than those of 
the famed French city, the driver is 
more modest, he never smokes, seldom 
intrudes Ins conversation upon you, as 
in Paris, and is more separated from 
his customers. Having stated this 
much, let every trade live, says 

Philo Justitia. 


1 TRANSLATED FRONT ANTONIO CARRACCIO’S SONNET 

ON THE DEATH OF BEATRICE SALADINA, HIS WIFE. 


Non spente gia di due liggiadre gote. 


I weep not that the rose and lily fade 
From these fair cheeks, which never more shall bloom. 
Or those bright locks that on the breezes played. 

Are spread in lifeless languor in the tomb. 

I weep, my Beatrice, thy matchless worth, 

Thy sweetness, innocence, and truth serepe, 

Such as before were never known on earth, 

And fled with thee, can ne'er again be seen. 

Lost beauty, which as bright and brief appears 
As fleeting Iris in an April sky, 

Or flowers by summer streams that blush, and die. 
Scarcely demands the tribute of our tears — 

True grid is claim’d for virtues, which endure 
Through countless ages ever fair and pure. 

A.S- — d. 
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BRIEF VIEW OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 

MAGIC. > ; , 

THE MAGIC OF THE EASTERN NATIONS. 


I. Op the Chaldean e, Persians, 

Indians and Egyptians.* 

The origin of almost all our know- 
ledge may lie traced to the earliest 
periods of antiquity. This is pecu- 
liarly the case with respect to the arts 
which we denominate magical. There 
were few ancient nations, however 
barbarous, which could not furnish 
many individuals to whose spells and 
enchantments the powers of nature 
' and the immaterial world were sup- 
posed to be subjected. The Chaldeans, 
the Egyptians, and indeed all the 
oriental nations, were accustomed to 
refer all natural effects for which 
they could not account to the agency 
of demons. Demons were believed to 
preside over herbs, trees, rivers, moun- 
tains, and animals, every member of 
the human body was under their pow- r 
er, and all corporeal diseases were pro- 
duced by their malignity. Thus if 
any person were afflicted with a fever, 
little anxiety was manifested to disco- 
ver its cause, or to adopt rational mea- 
sures for its cure ; it must no doubt 
have been occasioned by some evil 
spirit residing in the body, or in- 
fluencing in some mysterious way the 
fortunes of tin- sufferer. That 'influence 
could be counteracted only by ccr- 
tai i magical rites ; hence the ob- 
servance of those rites soon obtained 
a permanent establishment in the Past. 

Even in the present day many un- 
civilized people hold that all nature .is 
filled with genii, of which some exer- 
cise a beneficent, and others a destruc- 
tive power. Ail the’evils with which 
man is afflicted are considered the 
work of these imaginary beings, 
whose favour must be propitiated by 
sacrifices, incantations, or songs. If 
the Greenlander be unsuccessful in 
fishing, the Huron m hunting, or in 


war ; if even the scarcely half reason- 
ing Hottentot finds that every thing 
is not right in his mind, body, or 
fortunes, no time must be lost before 
the evil spirit be invoked. 1 ■■ • 

Alter the removing of some present 
evil, the next strongest desire in the 
human mind, is the attainment of 
some future good. This good is often 
beydnd the power, and still oflener 
beyond the inclination of man to, be- 
stow • it must therefore be sought from 
beings which are supposed to possess 
considerable influence over human af- 
fairs, and which being elevated above 
the baser passions of our nature, were 
thought to, regard with peculiar favour 
all who acknowledged their poorer or 
invoked their aid; hence the numerous 
rites which have in all ages and countries 
been observed in consulting superior 
intelligences, and the equally numer- 
ous modes in which their pleasure has 
been communicated to mortals!. 

The Chaldeans were more celebrated 
for their skill in astrology than in 
magic; of the former they were be- 
yond doubt the inventors ; so famous 
did they become in divining from the 
aspects, positions, and influences of 
the stats, that all astrologers were 
termed Chaldeans, paiticularly by the 
Jews and ho mans. Of all species of 
id dairy, the worship of the heavenly 
bodies appears to have been among 
the most ancient. '1 he Babylonians 
soon perceived that these bodies con- 
tinually changed their places; and 
that some of them moved in regular 
orbits; they concluded therefore that 
this regularity of motion must neces- 
sarily imply some designing cause,— 
something superior to mere inert mat- 
ter. But the primeval notion of one 
Supreme Being presiding over the uni- 
* ven e yvas almost extinct, from a pe- 


• We are indebted for some valuable observations, which will be found in the 
earlier part of the present number, to a scarce anri learned w»rk of Tiedemann : 
“ Disputalio de Quastione quia fuerit Artium Migicarum Origo,” <&<** Mar- 
burg!, 1787. 

E. M. September, 1824. r 1 
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riod little subsequent to the delude, to 
the vocation of Abraham. Hence 
arose the belief that the stars were 
genii, of which some were the friends, 
and others the enemies of men;- that 
they possessed an uncontroulablc 
power over human affairs ; and that to 
t loir dominion were subjected, not 
only the vicissitudes of the seasons, of 
the atmosphere, and the productions 
of the earth,' but also the dispositions 
and thoughts of mortals. They were 
supposed to delight in sacrifices and 
prayers. Hence a speties Cf , worship 
subordinate to that of the gods, was 
established in their honour. It was 
believed that no event could be fore- 
known, no magical operation per- 
formed without their aid; that they 
conferred extraordinary and superna- 
tural powers on all who sought then- 
favour. Men eminent for authority or 
wisdom, were thought to be incorpo- 
rated after their decease with the race 
of genii, and sometimes even of gods. 
There is little doubt that the Baal of 
the Scriptures is the same with the 
Belus of profane histo i tans. Like A tlas, 
Ling of Mauritania, he excelled in the 
knowledge of astronomy; but super-* 
stition has assigned to the celebrated 
toundcr of the Babylonian monarchy 
a greater dignity than to bis western 
rival ; the former was long worshipped 
by the Assyrians as one of their chief 
gods, while to the latter was commit- 
ted the laborious and no very enviable 
task of supporting the eaith on his 
shoulders. Indeed all the successors 
of Bel us enjoyed the rare llhcity of 
being honoured both living and dead. 
On leaving the globe, their souls being 
transformed into genii, were distri- 
buted through the immensity of space, 
to superintend the nations, aud to direct 
the influences of the heavenly orbs. 

The dial lean magic was chiefly 
founded oil astrology, and was much 
conversant with certain animals, 
metals, and plants, * which '• were em- 
ployed in ail their incantations, arid 
the virtue of which was derived from 


stellar influence. , Great attention was 
always paid to the positions and con- 
figurations presented by the celestial 
spiiere ; and it was only at favourable 
seasons that the solemn rites were cele- 
brated. These rites were accompanied 
•by many peculiar and fantastic ges- 
tures, by leaping, clapping of bauds, 
prosliations, loud cries, and notunfre- 
queutly unintelligible exclamations.* 
Sacrifices and burnt offerings were used 
to propitiate superior poweis ; but our 
knowledge of the magical rites exercis- 
ed by the ancient oriental nations, the 
Jews only excepted isextremcly limited. 
All the books professedly written on the 
subject, have been swept away by the 
torrent of time. We learn, however, 
that the professors among the Chal- 
deans were generally divided into three 
classes; the Ascaphini , or charmers, 
whose office it was to remove present, 
or to avert future contingent, evils ; to 
construct talismans, &c. ; iheMccaschc- 
phim , or magicians properly so called, 
who uric conversant with the occult 
powers of nature and the supernatuial 
world ; and the Vhnsdbn , or astrolo- 
gers, who constituted by far the most 
numerous and respectable class. And 
from the assembling of the wise men, 
on occasion of the extraordinary dream 
of Nebuchadnezzar, it would appear 
that Babylon had abo her oneirn- 
critici, or interpreters, of dreams, — a 
species of, diviners, indeed, to which 
almost every nation of antiquity gave 
birth. 

The< talisman is probably a Chal- 
dean invention. It was generally a 
small image of stone, or of any metal- 
lic substmee, and was of various 
forms. On it were several mysterious 
characters, which were cut under a 
certain configuration of the plaints, 
and some believed to be powerfully 
< fficacious, not only in u veiling evils, 
bttt in unfolding the dark and distant 
picture. Some learned meri have lately 
expressed their doubts as to the anti- 
quity of the talismau, and have even 
contended that it is no older than the 


• Quawhi m oj.im’u nuigfca a raulieribus perfects, fuere, sieutde productiune aqua* 
rum reprriuius un.ul Clmldtoos; si decern virgines se nrnent, vostinientu rubru indu- 
ant, salient uu ut mm alteram impellut, idqtm progredietido et ratmgriendo, difti- 
tos deuique versus <-oletn certis slgnis extend uni, ad finern pcrducla iilA. aciioue, 
aquas elici et prodire dicunt. Sic senfount, si quutuor vnulierta in terga jaceant, et 
pedes suas cum cornplosione versus caelum extends nfc, cerla verba, eertos item 
gestus, adbibeaut, illas turpi hue uctioiie graudinein ilecidemem uverleie, Tibo, 
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Egyptian amulet, which, was probably 
invented but a short time before the 
Christian era ; but we have the autho- 
rity of the sacred writings for asserting 
that the seraphim, which according to 
th6 Jewish doctors gave oracular an- 
swers, and which both in form and 
use bore a great resemblance to the 
talisman, was known at an early 
period. There, is no slight reason for 
concluding that the latter is e’t her au 
imitation of the former, or that both 
are one and the s.<me device. 

Like the Clhaldean astrologers, the 
Persian magi, from whom our word 
magic i's derived, belonged to the 
priesthood. But the worship of the 
gods was not their sole, nor indeed , 
their chief occupation ; they were 
great proficients in the arts of which 
we are now treating. At first they 
weie distinguished for their ardour in 
the pursuit of knowledge; they en- 
deavoured to penetrate the secrets of 
nature by the only wav m which those 
secrets can be discovered — experiment 
and reason. The former furnished 
them with facts ; the latter taught 
them how those facts might be made 
the foundation of higher researches, 
and rendered subservient to the public 
utility. While they continued in this 
innocent and laudable career, de voting, - 
like the Druids, no 'inconsiderable 
portion of their time to the cure of 
diseases by means ot herbs and other 
natural pioductions, they deserved, and' 
obtained the gratitude of their 
countrymen ; but m process of time 
thev btcame desirous of encreasing the 
reverence with which they were 
garded by all ranks: they grew ambi- 
tious of higher honours, to ducct the 
counsels of the state, and to render 
even their sovereigns subject to their 
sway. They joined therefore to the 
worship of the gods^and to the pro- 
fession of medicine and natural magic, 
a pretended familiarity with suptrior 
powers, from which they boasted of 
deriving all their knowledge. Like 
Plato, who probably imbibed many of 
their notions, they taught that demons 
hold a middle rank between god', and 
men ;* that they (the demons) pre- 
sided not only oveF divinations, 
auguries, conjurations, oracles, and 


every species of magic, but also over 
sacrifices and prayers, which in behalf 
of men they presented, and rendered 
acceptable to the gods. Hence they 
were mediators whose ministry was 
thought indispensable in all magical 
and religious rites; the magi con- 
stantly persuaded their credulous 
countrymen, that to them alone was 
conceded the high privilege, of com- 
municating with gods -and demobs, 
and of being theieby enabled toloretei 
future events ; they even went so far 
as to assert that .by means of their in- 
cantations, they obliged the latter to 
execute all thbir commands, and to 
serve them with the same deference as 
servants dp their master*. The auste- 
rity of their lives was well calculated 
to strengthen the ipipression wh ; ch 
their cunning had already made on 
the multitude, and to prepare the 
way for whatever impositions they 
might afterwards wish to practise. 
All the three orders of magi enume- 
rated by Porphyry abstained from 
wine and women, and the first of these 
orders from animal food. These weie 
indulgences which they considered too 
vulgar for men who were the favourites of 
Oromasdes, Aiimanius, and of the in- 
ferior ^cities, and who were so inti- 
mately connected with the offspring of 
those deities, the numerous hosts of 
genii and demons. 

Three kinds of divination were 
chiefly cultivated by the magi ; ne- 
cromancy , which appears to have been 
twofold; the predicting of future 
events by the inspection of dead bo- 
dies, and the invoking of departed 
spirit*, which weie forced to unfold 
the rlaik decrees of fate, — a science 
which has in all ages been almost uni- 
versal! v diffused over the earth ; le- 
cammtincy t by which demons in 
obedience to certain powerful songs 
were obliged to enter a vessel filled 
with water, and to answer whatever 
questions were put to them ; and 
hydroman cy ? which differs from 
lecanomancy in this, that the voice of 
the demon was not heard, but his form 
was perceptible in the \vaKr, in which 
he represented, either by means of his 
satellites, or by written verses, the 
cause and issue of any particular event 


* TlaKTO oaijuoviov (j.ilal'v'tfi Btovrov uni Oyxrov —gi Gcuyum* outdi irofc n xai ira» lainx* 
av timv ccafxwc ayuQoi wn otftOi — ittifxovi; xnM } imjtsvr; rv/iCm, y :r.a: Plato. 
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Whether the celebrated Zoroaster was 
acquainted with these thrte species 
cannot well be determined. He has 
been called the inventor of magic ; 
with what justice is quite as. doubtful. 
It has been concluded, and perhaps 
wi;h greater plausibility, that he did not 
as much invent, as methodize the art. 
j He may likewise have so extended its 
bonds as to eclipse, the tame of his pre- 
decessors: and' from that, as web as 
from the other consideration, the 
honour of the inyentiou may have 
been assigned him,. 

Of Indian magic we know even lifts 
than we do of that exercised by any 
other ancient nation. We have, how- 
ever, reason. to conclude that much of 
it was very similar to that for whHi 
the magi, from whom it was ptoba- 
.bly derived, were held iu so high 
estimation. But the divination of tlu* 
Indians differed in one respect from 
that of all other people; they admitted 
it in affairs of public moment, but 
rigorously excluded it from all private 
Conceras. The reason. of this prohibi- 
tion probably was, that the science 
was esteemed tuo sacred to.be em- 
ployed on the ordinary occasions of 
life. Their gymnoaophists, or brach- 
mans, (it is uot clear that there was 
any distinction between them) were 
’regarded with as much reverence as the 
magi, ami were probably more worthy 
of it. Some ol them dwelt in woods, 
and others in the immediate vicinity 
of cities. They performed the cere- 
monies of religion ; by them indeed 
kings worshipped the deities of the 
country; not a few pretended to supe- 
rior powers, to cure diseases by cu- 
chantmcnts, and to forttel future 
events by the stars J but generally - 
speaking they were a useful and an 
honourable bqdy of men. Their skill 
in medicine was great; the care which, 
they took in educating youth, in fami- 
liarising it with generous and virtuous 
sentiments, did them peculiar honour; 
and their maxims and discourses, as 
recorded by historians, (if indeed 
those hi'tonaus be deserving of full 
credit) prove that they Hvere much tic- 
customed to profound reflection on 


the principle* of civilpolicy, morality, 
religion, and philosophy.. They pre- 
served their dignity under the sway of 
the most powerful princes, whom they 
would not condescend to visit, or to 
trouble for the slightest favour. If the 
latter desired the advice, ot the prayers 
of the former, they were Obliged either 
to go themselves, or-to send messen- 
gers. 

The Egyptians also bad their magi- 
ci.iiis from the remotest antiquity. 
Though these magicians were unable 
to contend with Moses, they were- 
greaily superior to the Chaldean astro- 
logers, the Persian magi* and the 
Indian gynnios, phis-ts ; they appear to 
have possessed a deeper insight into 
‘ the arcana of nature than any other 
professors of the art. By what extra- 
ordmarv powers their rods were 
changed mlo serpents, the waters of 
the "N'de into blood, and the land of 
Egypt covered with frogs, has much 
-peiplcxed wise and good men. Of all 
the methods of solution which the 
learning and piety of cither Jewish Or 
Christian commentators have applied 
to this difficult problem, none appears , 
so consonant with the meaning of the 
sacred text, and at the same time liable 
to so few objections, as this ; that the 
magicians were not, in the present 
case, impostors, and that they really 
accomplished, by means of superna- 
tural agents, the wonders recorded by 
. the inspired penman.* Earth, air, and 
ocean may contain many things of 
which ourpbilosophy has never dreamt. 
If this consideration should humble 
the pride of learning, it may remind 
the Christian that secret things belong 
not to him, but to a higher power. 

The Egyptians held that besides the 
gods there’ 'Were many demops which 
comrn un icated with mortals, and which 
were often rendered visible by certain 
■ ceremonies and songs ; that genii exer- 
cised an habitual and a powerful influ- 
ence over every particle of matter ; that 
thirty-stx of these bemgs presided over 
the various members of the human 
body ; and that by magical incanta- 
tions it might be strengthened, or de- 
bilitated,! afflicted with, or delivered 


• We are glml to perceive that our mode of solving the above problem, is 
supported by the uothorit} of many fathers of the church. 

Amasis cum frui ample xibtis Lad ices nequiret, impoientem u*hj ab tk redditun? 
comendebul periniacbsiin*. Vide Hmulotum, Lib. 2. 
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from diseases. Thus in every case of 
sickness, the, spirit of presiding over 
the afflicted part was first duly in- 
voked. But the magicians did not 
trust solely to their vain invocations ; 
they were well acquainted with the 
virtues of certain herbs, which they 
wisely employed in their attempts at 
healing. These herbs were greatly 
esteemed ; thus the cynovvphalia , or 
as the ,Egyptians themselves termed it, 
the asyritls , which was used as a pre- 
servative against witchcraft ; and the 
nepenthes , which Helen presented 
in a potion to- Menelaus, and which 
was believed to be powerful in banish- 
ing sadness, and in restoring the mind 
to its accustomed, or even to greater 
cheerfulness, Were of Egyptian growth. 
But whatever might.be tjie virtues of 
such herbs, they were used rather for 
their magical than for their medicinal 
qualities ; every cure was cunningly 
ascribed to the presiding demons, with 
which not a tew boasted that they 
were, by means of their art, intimately 
connected. • 

The Egyptian amulets are certainly 
not so ancient as the Babylonian 
talisman ; but iii their uses, they 
were exactly similar. Some. little, 
figures, supposed to have been intended 
as charms, have been found on several 
mummies which have at various times 
beenbiought into Europe. Piutaich 
informs us that the soldiers wore rings, 
on which the representation of an in- 
sect resembling our beetle was in- 
scribed ; and we learn from Elian that 
the judges had always suspended ] 
round their necks a small image of 
truth formed of emeralds.* The super- 
stitious belief in the virtues of amulets 
is far from extinct in the present age ; 
the Cophts, the Arabians, the Syrians, 
and indeed almost all the inhabitants 
of Asia, west of the Ganges, 1 whether 
Christians or Mahometans, still use 
them against possible evils. 

Like the Chaldean kings, the de- 
cepdants of the Pharaohs were always 
great encouragers of astronomy ; and 
though the subjects of the latter were 
not so eminent as those of the fqrmer 
in the sister science* we have good 


reason to conclude that they made no 
inconsiderable progress in it. Herodo- 
tus and other ancient historians assert 
that astrology was, from the remotest 
times, cultivated by that people. They 
usually indeed prognosticated the ge- 
neral course of life, the disposition, 
and even the manner of death, of any 
one by a reference to the deity presid- 
* ing over the day on which . he was 
born, and not un frequently' like their 
eastern neighbours, by determining the 
position of the stars at the moment of 
delivery. 

As Moses passed the greatest part of 
his life in Egypt, and as he cbuld 
know little by personal experience of 
other nations, we may perhaps infer 
that generally when he warn^ the 
Israelites against prevailing supersti 
tions, he has a particular eye to those 
observed in the country in which the 
posterity of Abraham had so long re- 
sided. He makes frequent allusion 
indeed to the magical rites and idol- 
atrous practices of the Canaanites ; 
but in this case he appears to speak 
rather from the information he had 
acquired from others than from his 
own experience. Should this inference 
be admitted, (and we think it may) 
we shall have reason for believing that 
both witchcraft and necromancy were 
known to the Egyptians; and that 
some days were considered lucky, and 
others unfavourable, for the prosecution 
‘of any important affair. A careful 
perusal of the Pentateuch, and a refe- 
rence to the Greek historians who 
have written on the atfaiis of Egypt, 
and whose works are necessary to 
elucidate many obscure allusions in 
the sacred text, will furnish the more 
curious reader with information on 
some minor poiuts which our limits 
oblige us to omit. 

2. Of the Jews.+ 

Hitherto we have had too much 
reason to complain of the paucity of 
information afforded by ancient writers 
on the magic of the eastern nations; 
but when we come to that of the 
Jews, wg no. longer labour under so 
heavy a disadvantage. The Holy 


* jEis addatur quod scrip sit Necepsos, druconem radios habentem imculptum, 
collo suspension, ita lit comirigeret ventriculum, mir£ ei prodesse. T/eo. 

t On the. subject of the Jewish magic, we buve availed ourselves of many curious aud 
valuable observations, to be found iu the works of Buitorf, Lightfuot. Bekker, &c. 
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Scriptures, the works of native writers, 
and above all, the laborious researches 
of learned Christian commentators, fur- 
nish us with abundant materials, from 
which we shall select such as appear 
best adapted to give an intelligible, 
but necessarily brief view, of the sub- 
ject. 

Many Jewish doctors assign to their 
magic a preposterous antiquity. They 
assert that it is of divine origin ; that 
it was known to Adam and Abraham, 
both of whom were animated by the 
same soul ; that the latter taught it by 
means of his concubines to his chil- 
dren ; and that he wore round his 
neck a pneicious stone, the bare sight 
of which cured every disease, and 
which after his death, God hung on 
the sun! But leaving these wild 
fables, we have sufficient authority for 
saying, that the Jews were at a verv 
early period addicted to the magical 
arts. This propensity, which first 
originated in Egypt, was much en- 
ereased by their subsequent intercourse 
with the inhabitants of Syria, and 
above all, with their Chaldean con- 
querors. Thus we read in the book of 
Kings, that they used divination, and 
observed the cry of birds. Hence the 
frequent and awful denunciations em- 
ployed by the inspired writers against 
the praclisers of their forbidden arts. 

Our incomputable Lightfoot has 
.proved, that the Jews having, after 
their return from Babylon, entirely 
forsaken idolatry, and being no longer 
favoured with I lie gift ot prophecy, 
gradually abandoned themselves be- 
fore the coming of our Saviour to 
sorcery and divination. The Talmud, 
-which they still regard with a rever- 
ence bordering on idolatry, abounds 
with instructions for the due observ- 
ance of prevailing superstitious rites. 
After the destruction of their city and 
temple, many Israelitish impostors 
were, from their pretended skill in 
magic, highly esteemed. Under pre- 
tence of interpreting dreams, they met 
with ddilv opportunities of practising 
the most shameful frauds. Many rab- 
bles were quite as well versed in the 
school of Zoroaster as in that of 
Moses. They prescribed all kinds of 
conjuration, some for the cure of 
wounds, some against the dreaded 


bite of serpents, and others against 
thefts and enchantments. They, like 
the tnagi, boasted that, by means of 
their art, they held an intercourse 
with superior beings. Thus Bath- 
kool, the daughter of the voice , is the 
name given by them to the echo : 
they regarded it as an oracle, which, 
in the second temple, was destined to 
supply the defect of the Urim and 
Thummim, the mysterious oracles of 
the first. Of Bath-kool many absurd 
stories are related. Thus, when two 
rabbins went to consult her concern- 
ing the fate of another rabbin, Samuel, 
the Babylonian, they passed Before a 
school, in which they_hcard a boy 
reading aloud. And Samuel died.* On 
enquiry they subsequently found that 
tlic ohject of their anxiety was no 
longer an inhabitant of the earth; 
and thus a casual coincidence, at 
which no reasonable man would‘havo 
been surprised, was confidently ascrib- 
ed to the oracular poweis of Bath- 
kool. Two other rabbin*, Jona and 
Josa, went to visit Acha m his sick- 
ness ; as. they proctcded on their way, 
they said : “ Let us hear what sen- 
tence Bath kool will pronounce on 
the fate of our brother.” Immedi- 
ately they heard a voice, as if ad- 
dressed by a woman to her neighbour : 
“ The candle is going out the latter 
replied : “ Let it not go out ; let not 
the light be extinguished m Israel.” f 
No more doubt was entertained that 
these words proceeded from Bith-kool, 
than that Elias now assists at the cir- 
cumcision of every Jewish child. 

The divinations of the Israelites 
were founded on the influence of the 
stars, and on the operations of spirits. 
That singular people did not indeed, 
like the Chaldeans and magi, regard 
the heavenly bodies as gods and genii ; 
but they ascribed to them a great 
power over the actions and opinions 
of men. Hence the common proverb : 
such a one should be thankful to his 
stars, when spoken of any person 
distinguished for wealth, power, or 
wisdom. The Mitzzal-tool was the 
happy, and the Mazzal-ra the malig- 
nant influence \ and the fate of every 
man was supposed to be regulated by 
either the one or the other. Like the 
notions from which their superstitious 


• 1 Samuel, ch. xxv. v. l. 


t Lightftot, vol. ii. p. 207 
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opinions were. derived, the Jews con- 
structed horoscopes, and predicted the 
fate of every one from his birth. Thus, 
if any one were born under the domi- 
nation ot the sun, it was progn uri- 
nated that he would he fair, generous, 
open-hearted,' arid capricious ; under 
Venus, rich and wanton ; under Mer- 
cury, witty, and of a retentive me- 
mory ; under the moon, sickly and 
inconstant ; under Saturn, unfortunate ; 
under Jupiter, jur ; and under Mats, 
successful. 

As to the spirits whose agency was 
so often employed in divination, we 
have full inhumation from Manasseli 
Ben Isiael, and others. “ Of wicked • 
spirits,” says that author, u there are * 
several varieties, of which some are 
intelligent and cunning, others igno- 
rant and stupid. The former flymg 
from one extremity of the earth to the 
other, become acquainted with the 
general cause of human events, both 
past and present, and sometimes with 
those of the future, lienee liuny 
mortals conjure these spirits, by whose 
assistance they effect wonderful things. 
The books of (he cabalists, and of 
some other writers, contain the names 
of the spirits usually invoked, and a 
particular account of the ceremonies 
with w liich these invocations are ac- 
companied. If, “ continues the same 
author,” those spirits appear to one 
man alone, they portend no good ; if 
to two persons together, they presage 
no evil : they wore never known to 
appear to three mortals assembled to- 
gether.” 

The magical rites of the Jews were, 
and indeed are still, chiefly pei formed 
on various important occasions, as on 
the birth of a child, a mania go, &c. 
On such occasions the evil spirits are 
believed to be peculiarly active in 
their malignity, which can only be 
counteracted by certain enchant- 
ments.* Thus Tobit, according to 
the directions of the augel Raphael, 


exorcised the demon Asznodeus, whom 
he compelled, by means of the per- 
fume arising from the heart and liver 
of a fish, to fly into Upper Egypt, t 

Josephus does not think. magic so 
ancient as many writers of his nation 
do : he makes Solomon the first who 
practised an art which is so powerful 
against demons; and the knowledge 
of which, he asserts, was communi- 
cated to that prince by immediate in- 
spiration. The latter, continues the 
weakly credulous historian, invented, 
and transmitted to posterity in his writ- 
ings, ceitain incantations, for the cure 
of diseases, and for the expulsion and 
perpetual banishment of wicked spirits 
from the bodies of the possessed. This 
mode of cure, lie further Observes, is 
very prevalent in our nation. It con- 
sisted, according to his description, in 
the use of a certain root, which was 
sealed up, and held under the nose of 
the pei soil possessed: the name of 
Solomon, with the words prescribed 
by him, was then pronounced, and the 
demon forced immediately to retire. 
He does not even hesitate to assert, 
that he himself has been an eye-wit- 
ness of such an effect produced oil a 
person named Eleazar, in presence of 
the emperor Vespasian and his sons. 
Nor will this relation surprise us, w'lien 
we consider the deep malignity enter- 
tained by a Jew to the Christian reli- 
gion, and his ceaseless attempts to de- 
preciate the miracles of our Saviour, by 
ascribing them to magical, or demo- 
niacal influence, and by representing 
them as easy of accomplishment to all 
acquainted with the occult sciences. 

We should scarcely credit the ac- 
count, were it not founded wn unques- 
tionable authority, that on the great 
day of propitiations, the Jews or the 
sixteenth century, in order tojavert the 
anger of Sammael, endeavoured to 
appease him by presents. On that 
day, and on no other throughout the 
year, they believed that power was 


* Les Juifs croiciit que Lilis vent fuire inourir los gur^ons duns le huitiemo jour 
apres leur nuissym-e, etles filles dous le virigl-unieme. Voici le remede des Jrn'fs 
Atlemans pour so preserver de ce danger, lis lirent des traits en rond uvec de- la 
oraic, ou uvec des charbons de bois sur les quntre murs de In chambre oft est 
Pacdouchee, et ils eerivent sur cliuque trait; Adam l Eve l que Li lis se retire. 
I Is eerivent aussi sur la palrte de le chambre les norns des froisanges qui president 
a la medeciue, Senai , Sausenai, et Sanmangrlof ainsi que Lilis elle-rneme leur 
nppriet qu’il falloit faire, lorsqu’elle esperoit do les fuire tous noyer duns la mer. 
Elias, as quoted by Bekker. 

t Tobit, cb. vili. v. 2 and 3. 
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given him to accuse them before the 
Judgment seat of God. They aimed, 
therefore, to prevent their grand enemy 
from car rying accusations against them, 
by rendering it impossible for him to 
know the appointed day. For this 
purpose they used a somewhat singu- 
lar stratagem; in reading the usual 
portion of the law, they were careful 
to leave out both the negi lining and 
the end,— an omission which the devil 
was by no means prepared to expect 
on so important an occasion. They 
entertained no doubt that their cun- 
ning, in this instance, had been more 
than a match for him. 

The. Cabal is chiefly conversant 
with enchantments which are effected 
oy certain h umbers and characters. It 
gives directions how to select and com- 
bine some passages and proper names 
of Scripture, which are believed both 
to render supernatural beings visible, 
and to produce many wonderful and 
surprising effects. In this manner the 
Match a-Schcoa, (the queen of Sheba 
who visited Solomon) has often been 
invoked, and as often made to appear. 
But the most famous wonders have 
been effected by the name of God. 
The sacred word Jehovah, is, when 
read with points, multiplied by the 
Jewish doctors into twelve, forty-two, 
and even seventy-two letters, of which 
words are composed that are thought 
to possess miraculous energy. By 
these Moses slew the Egyptians 5 by 


these Israel was preserved from the 
destroying angel in the wilderness; 
by these Elijah separated the waters of 
the river, to open a passage for himself 
and Elisha ; and by these, it has been 
daringly and impiously asserted, that 
the Eternal Son of God cast out evil 
spirits. The name of the devil is like- 
wise used in magical devices. The 
five ITcbiew letters of which that name 
is composed, exactly constitute the 
number 3(>4, one less than the days in 
the whole ^ear. Now the Jews pre- 
tend that, owing to the wonderful vir- 
tue of the number comprised in the 
name of Satan, he is prevented from 
•accusing them during an equal number 
of days. Hence the stratagem of 
which we have before spoken, lor de- 
priving him of the power to injure 
them on the only day in which that 
power is granted him. 

Innumerable are the devices con- 
tained in the Cabal for averting pos- 
sible evils, as the plague, disease, and 
sudden death. But wc see no neces- 
sity, nor even utility,* in prosecuting 
the subject further. We have said 
enough to convince the reader of the 
gross superstition and abominable 
practices of those who, even in their 
present state of degradation and in- 
famy, have the arrogance to style 
themselves God's peculiar people , — 
as so many lights to lighten the 
Gentiles. 


SONNET, 

WRITTEN ON WINDSOR TKRRAOE, DURING THE PERFORMANCE, OF THE 
MILITARY BANDS. 

Slow falls the sun adown the welkin blue, 

Gilding each tall grey tower with mellow light; 

Old Thames rolls winding on in splendour bright. 

And all around puts on its loveliest hue ; 

Young summer flowers their sweetest fragrance strew, 

And the full swell of harmony awakes. 

While many a form of loveliest beauty breaks. 

Like some gay vision on the raptured view. 

r 

And many a maid in beauty’s softest, bloom, 

Bright as a morning beam comes gliding by ; 

And many a lofty helmet’s nodding plume 

Sports with the breeze that sweeps the evening sky. 

As the gay warrior with majestic pace 
Moves gladly on in military grace. 
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'Op all the magazines of the metro- 
polis, “ Blackwood's” is notoriously 
the most profligate, the most scur- 
rilous, the most personal, and the 
most fraught with absurdities and self- 
contradictions , and yet monstrum 
horrendum et ingens / it surpasses 
all others in vindicating its own ex- 
clusive and immaculate purity, and 
bespatteung all the other periodicals 
with its own filthiness. This is a 
political literary manoeuvre, for who 
speaks more in praise of himself, and 
who is more easily touched by the 
slightest allusion that can possibly 
affect ’ his honesty, than a rogue ? 
What writer has the terms cockney, 
and pen-dribbler, and sturdy hack, 
and literary jack-ketch, and toad- 
eater, than he who never moved be- 
yond the circle of cockneys, and is 
conversant only with pen-dribblers, 
and jack-ketches, and scribblers of 
that order. “ Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and accordingly, he who is most fear- 
ful of being reputed a low scribbler 
is the first to apply low terms to other 
writers, that he may not pass for one 
himself. This is the policy of Mr. 
Christopher North. He is not satis- 
fied with abusing works, but he abuses 
their conductors — and yet he has the 
effrontery to say, that “ we should be 
ashamed indeed that any of our wri- 
ters, turning away from the consi- 
deration of the principles , should 
abuse the Editors of the Morning 
Chronicle and Times.” What a 
monstrous untruth!!! Not only in 
every number of Blackwood is this 
assertion belied, but it is belied in the 
very aiticle in which it is made, 
namely, an article in his lasf number 
ycleped the ** Profligacy of the L >n- 
don Periodical Press,” and on which 
we art* now commenting. It will, 
perhaps, be some time, and perhaps it 
may not, befoie wc visit him again, 
to inflict on him that chastisement to 
which he has hitherto so quietly sub- 
mitted, aye, and submitted too, wc 
are certain, not from a consciousness 
that the punishment, severe as it was, 
did not equal his transgressions, but 
from a firm conviction that, notwith- 
standing all his literary swaggering, 
jE. ;)/. September, 18*24. 


and his “ fierce front of defiance” as 
he calls it, he had to deal with those 
who could chastise him, not by empty 
words, and sounding phrases, (phrases 
that convey no other meaning than 
that their author is one of those 
“ literary jack ketches ” whom lie is 
himself so fond of drubbing, and 
whom he attacks in the same spirit 
that Don Quixote did the windmill,) 
but by a clear and distinct exposition 
of his absurdity and buffoonery. In 
the article on which wo arc now com- 
menting, afler telling us he is “ as 
clearly persuaded of the utter profli- 
gacy of the London Periodical Press, 
as that there are stars in the sky,” he 
thus proceeds in a strain of luminous 
and expansive observation. 

“ The answer to us is, of course, 
easy and obvious ; who expects that 
it should be otherwise. And again, 
of what sort of importance is it to any 
body out of its immediate sphere, 
whether it is so or not. We read the 
Times, it will be said, without caring 
a farthing for the canaille engaged in 
conducting and writing for it. We 
pore listlessly in the beginning of a 
month over the magazines, &c. when 
they happen to lie on the table of our 
clubs or libraries, without troubling 
our heads to inquire to whom it is that 
we are indebted for the volume of 
filth, stupidity and ignorance which 
they have catered for us. We admit 
the truth of this reply.” 

Is it possible that such language, 
such reasoning, or rather such stuffy 
such farrago, such intolerable stupidity 
and want of common sense ; of com- 
mon respect for (he intellect of the 
most ordinary readers, should ever 
be read or encouraged if the taste of 
a great portion of periodical readers 
were not vitiated or corrupted. Oh 
temporu ! oh rnorcs ! to what clime 
has reason and common sense taken 
their departure. Alas! for the golden 
days of Horace, «md Boilcau, and 
Pope, and Johnson, when the sub- 
stance of learning, not the shadow, 
was sought after. All is now frippery 
and show. But Boileau, ancPevtn in 
our own time Madame de Slack would 
preier one line of common sense to 
whole pages of Mr. Christopher 
K k 
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North’s frippery. Surely had he 
stopped only one moment to reflect 
that he was addressing himself to 
reasonable beings, he would never 
insult their understanding by placing 
such nonsense before them. For our 
parts we are strongly inclined to think, 
that most readers slop as little to exa- 
mine what sort of literary stutF is 
provided for them in magazines, as 
Mr. North does to examine whether 
he be writiug sense or nonsense. It 
can never be said of him, that he 

“ Gnawed his pen then dashed it oil the 
ground, 

Sinking from thought to thought a \ cist 
profound,” 

for he never thinks at all. lie takes 
it for granted that any thing he writes 
is good enough for readers nowa- 
days or rather, that a little nonsense 
is more agreeable to them than the 
soundest reasoning. In the days of 
Pope, dunces thought otherwise. 
They knew that readers sough I to be 
instructed as well as amused, and 
consequently when they found them- 
selves at a stand, or missed their way, 
instead of dashing on at a venture, 
they “ gnawed their pen then dashed 
it on the ground,” instead of dashing 
it along tins paper a la Christopher 
North, and wilting whatever sense or 
nonsense mspued. 

Hut to keep to our subject ; we arc 
told that no one expects the Periodical 
Press to ho otherwise than profligate, 
indeed ! Then why does this mighty 
dispenser of intellectual illumination 
boast of having “ enlightened flic eyes 
of the public” on the subject ? Why 
boast of convincing them that the Pe- 
riodical Press is a piofhgatc press, when 
he admits himself that no one “ ex- 
pects that it should be otherwise.” 
Surely it can be no cause of boasting 
to tell the world that so is so,wh°ii no 
one doubts it. What is all this boast 
then but a mere brutiun fuhnen, a 
mountain in labour. But a b ml cm 
fulmtn is not a novelty in the pages 
of Blackwood: in sooth it is all a 
Ivitlum ful/r/ru from beginning to 
end. Mr. Chri'lophor is always ia 
labour, always ‘.typing his rcadcis on 
the very tiptoe of ixpcdation, always 
leading tin m 1 o v.ippo*c that he "is 
just on the p'-iut oi ciu.bmg sonic 
enemy, of d* mon si rating s, t tmtb, 
of giving n-w weight to the proba- 
bility ot tome conjcctuie, r-l hiding 


flic mind into new regions of the in- 
tellectual world, and disclosing new 
secrets that have hitherto remained 
concealed from the penetrating glance 
of genius, and the slow-paced indus- 
try of experimental philosophy. But 
how woefully are we disappointed, 
for, instead of having our big ex- 
pectations realized, we have in the 
end from poor Christopher only 

“ Empty words and sounding strain, 

But. seuscle^, lifeless, idle pert and vain. 
Never w ns dashed out at one lucky hit, 

A fool so just a eopj of a wit. 

’Tis chattering, gnu: uug, mouthing, jab- 
bering ull, 

And noise and Norton, Brangling and 
llreval, 

Dennis and Dissonance nud captious art, 
Ami snip-snap short, and interruption 
smalt.” • 

Here we have a true character of the 
self-conceited, egotistical Mr. Chris- 
topher North, and of all dunces of 
his character. Of mind, of intellect, 
of genius, they are totally devoid; 
but they supply the deficiency by 
“ grinning, mouthing and jabbering.” 
And yet, so low is the English nation 
(when we say the English nation, we 
consequently include all other na- 
tions,) in its approach to that ulti- 
uvate perfection of winch some literary 
enthusiasts would lead us to believe 
the mind is capable, that this grin- 
ning, mouthing, jabbering, this snip- 
snap kind of literature is more encou- 
raged than the productions of genius, 
or the discoveries of philosophy. But 
as we have already said, u from the 
abundance of the lieait the mouth 
speukelh,” and so speaks Mr. Chris- 
topher. He knows that the magazine 
which lie conducts is a “ profligate” 
one, and he therefore takes it for 
granted that all periodical works 
must be as profligate as bis own. 
But we should ask him, can he dis- 
cover in The European Magazine, at 
least since it came into the hands of 
the present proprietors, a single pro- 
fligate idea, an idea which either the 
Christian or the moralist would blush 
to avow? But is it not a most 
lamentable thing that such a writer 
should be suffered to make all the 
v' oild as profligate as himself. No 
one, he says, can expect that the 
Periodical Press should be otherwise 
than profligate. If so, all men are 
profligates ; for what is it that perio- 
dic..,' wiitcr&j chiefly study in their 
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productions ? surely nothing more 
nor less than that of pleasing the pub- 
lic. It follows then, very naturally, 
that if their productions be profligate, 
it arises from their knowing that the 
ublic are profligate, and that nothing 
ut profligacy can please them. In 
fact, periodical writers could not be 
in general profligate, if the public 
were not so as well as themselves, 
for are not periodical writers the 
same as other men, capable of the 
same virtues, subject to the same 
frailties, endowed with the same facul- 
ties, impelled by the same propen- 
sities, and withheld by the same fears ? 
If then periodical writers be profli- 
gate, the public must be so too, for 
they and the public cannot be dis- 
tinguished from one another. 

. The simple truth is, that periodical 
writers and all other writers are 
good and bad, like the rest of man- 
kind. Christopher North may be 
truly called Axxwv i«ypof, a/otg-o; tXxso-i 
flpfjM'v, the physician of others, while 
he himself teems with ulcers; for what 
can be more ulcerous, what more pro- 
fligate, than to assert that it is nothing 
to the world whether the periodical 
piess be profligate or not, and that 
it can a/lcct only those who are en- 
gaged in it. Is not this telling us in 
plain terms, that it matters not whether 
the works we read, advocate the 
cause of virtue or vice, of truth or 
error, of religion or irrcligion ? Is it 
not telling us that we should make no 
distinction between “ the volume of 
filth, stupidity and ignorance, which 
they cater for us, ” and the Bible or 
Lord’s Prayer? We hope mankind 
will never become so profligate and 
abandoned, as to sanction or adopt 
such infamous principles; and yet 
these are the principles of a writer 
who complains of the 4i profligacy of 
the periodical press.” 

It appears from this article that be 
has been attacked by the periodical 
press, and he rejoices at it, because, as 
he says, “ Any hostilities against us, 
have been in general provoked by our 
open and never ceasing display of con- 
tempt, and the fierce front that we 
have always shewn in defiance.” 
Here we have a beautiful specimen of 
attic elegance of style, and correct- 
ness of thought. Of the elegance of 
the style, perceive how appropriately 
the term display is applied to con- 
tempt. Contempt is always silent. 
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but here it never ceases to display it- 
self. Of the correctness of the thought, 
we perceive how naturally he held mil 
his “ fierce front of defiance” to thossc 
who never attacked him, for had they 
attacked him before he held out this 
“ fierce front, v the attack could not 
possibly be provoked by it.” If then 
it be the fierce front that provoked 
the attack, why, we should ask, hold 
out this fierce "front before the attack 
was made? Was not this grinning at 
people without a cause, and display- 
ing contempt for them before they 
deserved it. But, adds he, u Wo 
take .admirable care, that any antago- 
nist deserving of our notice, shall rue 
the day that his evil fate led him to 
provoke an adversary, whose powers 
and inclination to smite the ungodly 
have never been denied or oven doubt- 
ed.” Here wc have indeed a fine ex- 
ample of the very powers which he 
boasts of so much; here we have 
“ nonsense precipitate like running 
lead,’’ from a writer whose powers 
have never been denied, or even 
doubted. He complains of being at- 
tacked by a host of writers, in con- 
sequence of hanging out a “fierce 
front,” and }ct he tells us that no one 
ever “denied or even doubted his 
powers.” Now wc must confess, that 
it is far beyond our limited powers to 
peiceivo how ho could be attacked by 
any writer, who did not both doubt 
and deny his powers, for how could 
they attack him if they had no charge 
against him either of a moral or lite- 
rary character. Their very attack 
then proves they made a charge, that 
is, that they accused him of some 
error, or in other words, that they 
were right and that he was wrong. 
Is not this both denying and doubt- 
ing his power, and is not this absur- 
dity, — an absurdity too in the very 
sentence in which he boasts of his 
powers,— a proof that all his power 
is impotency, and all his literary af- 
fectation the dreams of a distempered 
mind, mgri somnia vana. If how- 
ever his words be true, we must un- 
happily rue the day that our evil fate 
led us to provoke him, for we know 
that his literary egotism cannot have 
so completely blinded him as to 
think us unworthy of his notice. We 
know, and he knows or will know, 
that every reader of this article must 
either admit the truth of every word 
we have advanced, or grossly impose 
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upon his own understanding. Un- 
der this conviction then he cannot 
suppose us unworthy of notice, and 
therefore it is we tremble at our fate, 
and the ill-starred night, (for we re- 
collect it was at night,) that we took 
it into our head to oppose him, know- 
ing as we do that if he will keep his 
promise he cannot avoid inflicting on 


ns the threatened punishment. But no* 
doubt he will either cry out, aquiln 
wm cap it wiiscas, or And it more 
convenient to affect ignorance of our 
existence, though lie recognized ua 
when lie erroneously represented us 
engaged in a literary warfare with the 
New European. 

Editor. 


SONG. 

Bright art thou Inez, and fair, 

As the dewdrop that hangs on the rose. 
When the first beams of morning appear. 

And the buds of each flow’ret unclose ; 

But changeful and fickle thou art 

As the ripples that dance on the wave, 

Yet love for thee ne’er can depart 
From my breast, till it chills in the grave. 

Full oft in deep sadness I stray. 

And muse on the days that are gone ; 
When we took thro’ the wild woods our way. 
And thy blue eyes’ kind look was my own ; 
But now thou has left me alone. 

So riven and chill’d is my heart, 

That the praise of mankind, or their frown. 
Neither sorrow nor joy can impart. 

Dear maid, though my country I leave. 

And fall on some far distant shore. 

Oh ! sometimes if memory grieve 
That the days of our friendship are o’er, 
Then, deny not one pitying sigh. 

O’er his ashes who once was so dear ; 

But think that his spirit is nigh. 

If thou weep’st by the side of his bier. 


SONNET, 

WRITTEN AT A CONCERT. 

Let him who deems that woman’s lovely form 
Is void of soul, come, gaze upon her here ; 

W hile down her cheek there steals the tender tear 
As music sheds its wild resistless charm, 

And the deep passions of her bosom warm, 

And the soft soul beams melting in her eye, 

And her heart sends responsive harmony 
As the glad flute is heard, or trumpet’s wild alarm. 

What recks the graceless Moslem’s boasted creed? * 
Out on their maids, in paradise that dwell. 
Their dream-born Houris on ambrosia feed ; 

’Tis better here to mark each bosom swell 
With those soft thoughts, which music bids arise, 
Than taste the thousand joys of Paynim paradise. 


* It is o part of the Moslem creed; that women are destitute of souk. 
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1 Thrones, dominations, virtues, princedoms, powers.” 


Such, or nearly such words, form 
one of Wilton’s lofty and wordy 
lines, in his Paradise Lost; hut as I 
have lost the book together with many 
others of my library, which has de- 
termined me to write a paper upon 
book-lending, my indulgent reader 
must not take it amiss if 1 have mis- 
taken or misplaced any of these words. 
If virtue be not the word, it ought to 
be near thrones, and should follow 
domination; and if powers be ill 
placed, the princedoms are likely to 
be brought into disrepute. Having 
stated this much, let me proceed. 
The present age reminds us a little of 
the olden times, from the mighty work 
upon the continent about legitimacy 
aud the sacred rights of kings, which 
my sapient reader will judiciously 
perceive does not mean rites and cere- 
monies, but the real rights of crowned 
heads, and not the crown thereof 
only; I say that these high names 
bring back the Augustan age, and those 
days when the poet and historio- 
grapher deified their monarclis and 
chiefs. 

M Deux nobis brec otia fecit,” 

says Virgil . — u Nate Dea,” wc have 
from the same pen, whilst Ajax and 
Ulysses squabble it in a war of words 
for some rusty armour ; and Ovid as- 
serts each to be descended from Gods, 
making one of them prove divinity 
both sides of the house. 

" Deus est In utroque parente.” 

Nay, furthermore, Ovid in one of his 
flights of fancy, gives us, 

“ Julius Ctosarln astrum mutatas.” 

Stars ! and garters ! what a rise /// 
However lofty this gentleman's ideas 
of royalty, we have become more ra- 
tional, although, I trust, not less re- 
spectful on the subject ; not that, at 
the same time, a king can be such ; 
as far as my poor humble ideas go, 
no man loves and honours his so- 
vereign more truly, nor more gratui- 


tously than I do. I consider his rights 
as sacred, because they are sanctioned 
by the only divinity, and 1 blushed 
not when i bent the knee and kissed 
the hand of his late majesty, because 
the genuflexion was that of submis- 
sion and faithful service, not of 
slavery or idolatry. The legitimacy 
of royalty constitutes its very best and 
safest form; the word sacred is not 
misplaced, since the king is styled 
M the Lord’s anointed,” and in receiv- 
ing this honor, he contracts sacred 
obligations to his nation in particular, 
and to mankind in general. Taking 
it for granted that a king should be 
legitimate, that he has sacred rights, 
riles, and obligations, and that he merits 
honor and fealty, let us next enquire 
into the nature of kings, and see what 
manner of man is the most admirable, 
the happiest, and the most likely to 
make a people happy- As to his na- 
ture, it is our own, human nature; 
and, of consequence, the more hu- 
mane he is, the more kingly and 
manly. With human nature, the mo- 
narch will naturally inherit her vir- 
tues and frailties ; he that has the most 
of the former, and the least of the lat- 
ter, mast answer the description in 
question the most nearly, but the mo- 
narch has two distinct species of vir- 
tues to perform, public and private, 
whilst his frailties are in common with 
other men. Weakness may, some- 
times, lean so towards virtue, as to be 
almost amiable, but it becomes dan- 
gerous, or innoxious to his subjects, 
only in so far as regards public exam- 
ple, and depends much on his ad- 
visers, on his means, on the nation at 
the head of which he is placed, on the 
constitution of his country, its civi- 
lization, and many other circum- 
stances, amongst which his education 
and knowledge are not the least. 
Private virtues produce a sti iking ex- 
ample to a people ; few monarchs have 
had more than the late king of Great 
Britain ; our king, l am happy to say : — 
but private virtues are more beneficial 
to tnc monarch, than to those who 
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form his people; public virtues alone 
serve them ; and it is very little conso- 
lation to a country at large that its 
monarch should be a pious character 
and a good family man, if the state 
groan under the rod of oppression, 
and the subject be reduced to poverty 
and distress. Louis XVI. was an ex- 
emplary Christian, yet the corruption 
of his court brought on the revolution, 
the leading features of which were ir- 
religion, incredulity, malice, revenge, 
rapine, and murder. To return to 
legitimacy : the elective monarch is 
to the legitimate one, what a tenant at 
will is to the old, long respected, lord 
of the manor by inheritance. Elective 
kings are often the fruits of revolu- 
tions, and cut an unkingly figure 
among crowned heads. We have 
them black, white, and grey, so that 
they always appear to me like the 
kings in a pack of cards, which de- 
pend upon the hand that plays them. 
Buonaparte turned out a trump : the 
game was nevertheless lost by him; 
and legitimacy was the himor which 
won at last. Those potentates who 
possess the most arbitrary power will 
naturally appear to the ignorant as 
the greatest monarchs; but to possess 
an extensive, uncultivated territory, 
and to govern immense hordes of semi- 
savages, rude and illiterate slaves, 
does not constitute greatness, although 
it bestows power. From the imperial 
diadem of Russia*, to the iron sceptre 
of an Asiatic or African prince, the dis- 
tance is not so great as may be at first 
supposed, since each governs vassals 
with very little mind, be their colour 
what it may; and (we speak of the 
lower and most numerous class,) they 
differ from each only by the poco 
mono, e poco piu of the Italian ; or, 
to use the words of Boileau, 

“ 11$ no difforens entre eux que du 
“ plus, ou du moins.” 

New fangled kings do not carry with 
them the same weight and dignity as 
the old established dynasties; petty 


kings arc similar to these, although 
they may be good men and may go- 
vern as well as flieir resources and I lie 
prejudices vlneh surround them will 
allow them to .do; but they have one 
great draw-back, namely, that kings 
made, may be destroyed by the same 
hands which manufactured them. 
There is something too in sound; a 
king of Bavaria sounds elect orish ; a 
king of Westphalia pronounces ham- 
ish, a king of Holland may bo spirt ted, 
but sounds dull and is quite st at hol- 
der ink ; but a king of the Netherlands 
pronounces well. Austrian Flanders 
blooms immediately before us, and 
the grandeur and antiquity of Brabant 
figures in the t itle. “ Jt maintiendrai ’* 
is no bad motto to the royal arms ; 
possession is certainly next to auti- 
quity, and is vulgarly called nine 
points of the law. We are happy to 
say that it was a device which the 
Buonapartian king of Holland could 
not support. Antiquity, although an 
object of admiration, should not be 
like old medals, or old coins, eat up 
with rust, with cobwebs, or mildew ; 
for, by this means, the royal counte- 
nance is a stranger to the people ; — it 
is so distant from them, and so con- 
cealed by dull mailer, that the poor 
know as little about it, as the man that 
cannot read does about history : he 
must depend upon report and can 
easily be deceived. Warrior kings 
are celebrate d in history, they carry 
terror with them in the living page of 
life, wonder in the post-obit volume ; 
but the destroyer and Bpoliator agree 
not with- the father of a people ; his 
generals may avenge his country at- 
tacked by aggiessivc hostility, or may 
extend her domain when justice wields 
the sword ; the king who ensures peace 
to hit subjects and neighbours, who 
legislates with justice, and sways with 
mildness, who patronizes like the uni- 
versal beam of the sun, science, 
wisdom, literature, commerce, ami 
national industry, is the greatest, the 
happiest, and ho who will diffuse the 


• In justice to the present Emperor Alexander, it must he allowed that some 
improvement of the state has taken place *. he is an enlightened prince, and his grow- 
ing nobility are fast acquiring knowledge. Yet is a great purt of his empire uncul- 
tivated and wild, his peasants ure slaves, the most numerous mass of the population 
is in the darkness of ignorance, and his irregular army is a band of savages, dif- 
fering ia nothing from the devastating harden of the north of ancieut times ; such 
a people must be unpolish rd ; unil the arbitrary dominion over them is contrary to 
tlie essence of a civilized government and of a thinking people* 
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most happiness around him. The 
talents of a crowned head are like 
royal virtues, the nature of them is the 
essential point, to his people. Some 
kings have only talents of gold, others 
have such as endear them to all who 
approach them; some possess talents 
calculated for private life, others such 
as shine in public; profound obser- 
vation to guide their politics, elo- 
quence, a superior taste lor the belles 
lettres . Military talent is certainly 
not a blessing to a monarch’s subjects; 
the father should not take the field, 
w hen he has children to fight for him, 
and parental feeling will always be 
saving of the blood and treasure of his 
large family. If talent cannot to 
equally bestowed on all sovereigns, 
education can ; all kings ought to be 
accomplished, and there we have a 
(wtorg/ttm Sitlui in the fourth of the 
name, a bright star for contemplation 
and imitation. The amusements ol a 
prince will have an influence on his 
luture life ; the sports of the field wall 
make him hardy; music, dancing, or- 
namental riding, languages, the use of 
the sword, the parade drill, as well as 
painling, or drawing, will give every 
grace to his exterior, wkhout fatiguing 
or injuring the mind; but the em- 
broidering of petticoats, childish plays, 
bolt, lock, and key forging, button 
making and the like, let down ma- 
jesty, and rob it of its externals, 
(making a jest of it,) unless other in- 
deeming qualities and talents over- 
balance their weaknesses; a fiddling 
king* is a bad thing, but a musical 
one is quite in harmony with private 
and public good. That a king should 
unite the brightest qualities of a so- 
vereign and of a man, he mu*t be 
enabled to come down occasionally 
from the throne, to mingle with his 
‘people; if usage, etiquette , and the 
obscurity of dark prejudice prohibit 
him from obtaining such knov Ldge 
as alone can teach him to reign with 
Ihe highest advantage to his subjects, 
he must tmst to his courtiers and to 
his counsellors, and lie will most cer- 
tainly be deceived. A leading king 
is hkciy 1o be wise, but a royal book- 
worm will Ic iguoruntjoi the living 


work of man : he must sec him still 
nearer, and not rely on the historians’ 
imperfect account. There is a genera- 
tive, a creative, and a changeful prin- 
ciple in human nature: he who is to 
govern his fellow creatures, ought to 
watch and to provide for these circum- 
stances: an untravelled king must be 
like an untra veiled gentleman, with 
this difference that the royal parent 
and absentee, must be more missed 
than a private individual. Thg mo- 
tive for his travels, (whether of educa- 
tion or policy,) being answered, he 
owes his presence, his time, and his 
fortune to the mother-country, from 
which he inherited them. For these 
reasons the ruler over a nation arbi- 
trarily governed, cannot have the 
same graces, amiabihlcs, ease, and 
familial intercourse to bestow on his 
happy subjects; distance and prece- 
dent prevent them. Elective and mi- 
litary kings have not the same pater- 
nal interest, and although revolution- 
ary France pestered the continent 
with these lines : 

“ Lc premier qui fut Roi, fut un soldnt 
“ keureux 

u Qui sert bien su patrio n*a pnsbesoin 
u d’ayuux.” 

Lc soldo t heureux may be a mighty 
dangerous head for a state, whilst 
elective monarchy is almost a mock- 
ciy of the regal office; and when we 
cume to copper-coloured emperors, 
black kings, and flat faced queens, to 
Haytian majesties, to kings of Candy, 
and other royals of Ashantee and 
Anamaboo, it is enough to put the 
title out of fashion, and seems little 
belter than gingerbread king and 
queen, all treacle and gold leaf. No. 
— the pride of ancestry gives lustre to 
the diadem, just as conquest adds 
glory to the sword; and mercy makes 
the sceptre a blessing as well as an or- 
nament. Wild people are generally 
governed by wild kings, nor can we 
expect to fiud a kingly saint reigning 
over a savage fiibc, or tribes. Li- 
mited, mild monarchy, hereditarily 
presiding over a tree and enlighten* d 
people, must then be the must per- 
fect and honorable form of govern- 


* Kero, they say, was such; the attitude is abominable—' tin* locksmith in-idi* is 
ft hU'nt, making buttons seems ridiculous, as does the embroidering sj stem; 
we niMain lYom naming the* rojul workmen. 
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mcnt, both to the ruler and to his 
subjects, which human nature can af- 
ford, and such a king must be, in my 
mind, the most amiable and gentle- 
manlike sovereign in the world, the 
friend, the father, and the pride of his 
people. We need not look far to find 
such a constitution, such on imperial 
chief magistrate, but our neighbours 
would do well to copy both, whilst 
we (prince and people) should be 
ever zealous to maintain these bless- 
ings, so inherited, in their most per- 
fect integrity. The language of flat- 
tery is a stranger to my pen : I shall 


therefore only make one observation, 
namely, that as a colossal statue is 
viewed with most effect at a distance, 
the recording page of future history 
cannot fail to chronicle the blessings 
and glories of a reign which the en- 
vious and discontented may either un- 
dervalue, or pass over in silence; 
benefits are never so fully felt as when 
they are passed; but that that truth 
may not be experienced, for an im- 
mense period of years happily gliding 
over our royal parent's head, is the 
sincere wish of 

AN OLD ENGLISH HERMIT* 


LINES ON HEADING THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Sweet mountain daisy of the north. 

Through chilling winds thou glintcdV forth. 
Some vengeful star 

Reign’d thro’ thy life's sad fitful hour, 

And on thee with o'erwhelming power 
Waged endless war. 

O Scotland’s sons, where were ye then ? 

Why sought ye not the rural glen 
Where his heart bled ; 

Why sought yc not his rustic cot. 

Why left yc him to mourn his lot 
On thorny bed ? 

Ye tartan’d churls ! a deathless shame 
Should stain you and your country’s name 
For these foul deeds ; 

But one kind star now o'er your hills. 

Gleams brightly on your mountain rills 
And mourners weeds : 

* ’Tis Loudoun, warm from eastern Incl, 
With sunny smiles the wounds to bind. 

That cruel fate 

Hath reckless on the bosom dealt 
Of that poor flower, that oft would melt 
The daisies mate. 

Hastings, llie flowrets offspilng cliceiR, 

In. him a glorious sun appears, 

And lights their way : 

He Scotland from thy daisies bier. 

Wipes with the widow’s melting tear. 

Thy stain away. 


* The AT arch i one of Hastings, (Countess Loudoun in ter own right) on her firyf 
return from India, w aited upon Mrs. Burns, nod conveyed to her the pleasing intelli- 
gence, of the Miinjuess hnvmjr placed her two sons in advantageous situation* 
in India; and of one of thou having settled nn annuity upon her for life. 

PHiL. 
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Talcs of a Traveller. By Geof- 
frey Crayon, Gent.; London, 

1824. 

That an author, ulio has derived 
both fame and piofit from his art iu 
giving light sketches of character, 
and tales of delicate excitement, 
should still proceed in the same path' 
of literature, is not wonderful; but 
that a tnan so evidently capable Us 
Mr. Irving is of the highest intellec- 
tual achievements, should be yearly 
flittering away his genius upon sub- 
jects which writers of less merit have 
treated as well as he, or even bet- 
ter, with regard to the object of 
such works, — amusement, and the 
awakening of human sympathies, 
can hardly be too much lamented. 
Were society all tliat it could be 
wished; were it infested by no 
evils but accidental ones, or by such 
as are inseparably attendant upon 
mortality, then reasonably enough 
might the abilities of tlie gifted be 
lor want of more serious- employ- 
ment devoted to the agreeable, and 
then innocent study of diverting 
and interesting the literary world. * 
But while sin and sorrow, with 
such impious rapacity, are levying 
their more than impious exactions 
upon all our virtues and our joys; 
while friendship is at best but a 
blindness to faults, and prosperity 
but a lonesome elevation over 
wretchedness 5 there is more for the 
philosopher and philanthropist to 
effect, than the lending wings to 
an idle hour,— than the tempo- 
rary closing not healing, of griefs 
wounds, by the contemplation of 
imaginary distress, — or than even the 
linking a man to his neighbour in 
the fanciful chain of romantic feel- 
ing, — and teaching him to exult in 
exclaiming, homo sum,humani nihil h 
me alienum puto. But this important 
subject is too grave to be discussed at 
the commencement of a modem re- 
view, — though indeed critiques are 
much oftener made vehicles of indi- 
vidual and peculiar opinions on such 
topics as have been started by “ the 
E, Mi September , 1824. 


work in question,” than of enquiring* 
into the merits of that work. Here 
then suffice it to say, that Geoffrey 
Crayon Mas worthy of better em- 
ployment than even his “ Sketch 
Book” affoidcd hitn ; and that to- 
quit it, as lie has done, for some- 
thing tnnch inferior, betrays a pre- 
cocity of decay, which, whether of 
tact or of intellect, is truly disap- 
pointing and deplorable. The “ Tule» 
of a Traveller*’ have been for some 
lime expected, aud to so high a 
pitch had risen tlie public curiosity, 
that, u'hen they appeared, the (rude, 
as a witty periodical has expressed 
if, “ nearly swallowed them.” And 
readers too* will do well to wallow 
them likewise. An oyster-eating 
kind of perusal, without “ chewing,” 
and especially ivithout ruminating 
on them, is all (hey will hear with- 
out being found nauseous. This- 
censure no dullness alone could jus- 
tify ■, hut,, strange to report of Mr.. 
Irving’s compositions! there is a 
vein of equivocating ribaldry per-, 
vading the whole, of these two last 
volumes, that cannot be too strongly 
reprehended, met with, as it b, in 
the work of a vciy popular and 
po Aver fhl writer. To particularize 
the objectionable passages would 
be to extend their evil influence,, 
but, indeed they are too gjaiing to, 
escape many eyes, and so thoroughly 
seasoned is the wbrk with them, 
that even the most refined and pa- 
thetic of (lie tales are not ivithout a 
taint. It is true, the obscenities are 
most carefully veiled, but even that 
prudery is meretricious. Let the 
i triages there called up to a reader’s 
fancy, be impudently branded on 
the page, and it will be turned 
from with disgust before the heart 
catches any infection. As it z>, the 
.young and unsuspecting female may 
— penwips in the midst of a large 
family circle — read “on and on r ” 
till some significant word puts a 
keystone to the archness , which 
were nothing without it, and in a 
moment the tadpole, filthiness leaps 
into life;, the simper of reciprocal 

L L. 
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understanding flies round the room, 
and the Look is laid down with 
tears and blushes. Aye, Mr. Wash- 
ington, “ such things are.” But a, 
truce to this the most painful duty 
that ever the pen of Irving pre- 
scribed for a critic. 

The most attractive article in the 
first volume is, perhaps, the story 
of the young Italian. His adven- 
tures are, in fact, more elegantly and 
impressively related than any thing 
in the whole miscellany. Take his 
meeting with the heroine as an ex- 
ample. 

4t I first saw her in an apartment of one 
of the sumptuous palaces of Genoa. She 
stood before a casement that, looked out 
upon the bay ; a stream of vernal sun- 
shine fell upon her, and shed a kind of 
glory round her, as it lit up the rich 
crimson chamber. She was but sixteen 
years of age— and oh, how lovely I The 
scene broke upon me like a mere vision 
of spring and youth and beauty. I 
could have fallen down and worshipped 
her. She was like one of those fictions 
of poets and painters, when they would 
express the bean ideal that haunts their 
minds with shapes of indescribable per- 
fection. I was permitted to sketch her 
countenance in various positions, and I 
fondly protracted the study that was 
undoing me. The more I gazed on 
her, the more I became enamoured; 
there wos something almost puinful 
in my intense admiration. 1 was but 
nineteen years of age, shy, diffident, and 
inexperienced. I was treated with at- 
tention by her mother ; for my youth 
and my enthusiasm in my art bud won 
favour for me: and I am inclined to 
think that there was something in my air 
ond manner that inspired Interest and 
respect. Still the kindness with which 
I was treated could not dispel the em- 
barrassment into which my own imagina- 
tion threw me, when in presence of this 
lovely being. It elevated her into some- 
thing almost more than mortal. She 
seemed too exquisite for earthly use; 

' too delicate and exalted for human at- 
tainment. As I sat tracing her charms 
on my canvass, with my eyes occa- 
sionally rivetted on her features, I drank 
in delicious poison that made me 
giddy. My heart occasionally gushed 
with tenderness, and ached with despair. 
, — Now I became more than ever sen- 
sible Qf the violent fires that had lain 
nt at the bottom of my soul. You 

Iho are born in a more temperate 
^climate, and under a cooler sky, have 
Utile idea of the violence of pussies In 
our southern bosoms.” 


It appears, from the preface, that 
Mrs. Radclifle’s Mysteries of Udol- 
pho (from which the 4id venture of 
the Mysterious Picture is imitated,) 
are unread or unremembered by 
Geoffrey Crayon. They might sup- 
ply him with many a good hint m 
describing Italian scenery, with 
which he seems by no means so well 
acquainted as that worthy and ta- 
lented woman. The developement 
of his young Italian’s and the fair 
Bianca’s love, is given with an en- 
thusiasm and a truth to nature, but 
rarely excelled if ever equalled. 

“ Heavens ! what was my surprise when 
I beheld Bianca before mei It was her- 
self ; pale with grief ; but still more*ma- 
tured in loveliness than when .1 last be- 
held her. The time that bad elapsed 
had developed the graces of her person, 
and the sorrow she had undergone had 
diffused over her countenance an irre- 
sistible tenderness. 

41 She blushed and trembled at seeing 
me, and tears rushed into her eyes, for 
she remembered in whose company she 
had been accustomed to behold me. 
For my part, I cannot express what were 
my emotions. By degrees I overcame 
the extreme shyness that had formerly 
paralysed me in her presence. We were 
drawn together by sympathy of situation. 
We had each lost our best friend in the 
world ; we were each, in some measure, 
thrown upon the kindness of others. 
When I came to know her intellectually, 
all my ideal picturing of her was con- 
firmed. Her newness to the world, her 
delightful susceptibility to every thing 
beautifhl and agreeable in nature, re- 
minded me of my own emotions when 
first I escaped from the convent: her 
rectitude of thinking delighted my judg- 
ment ; ' the sweetness of her nature 
wrapped itself round my heart, and then 
her young and tender, arid budding love- 
liness sent a delicious madness to my 
brain, I gazed upon her with a kind of 
idolatry, as something more than mortal ; 
and 1 felt humiliated at the idea of my 
comparative unworthiness. Yet she was 
mortal ; and one of mortality's most sus- 
ceptible and loving compounds ; for she 
loved me I 

“How first I discovered the trans- 
porting truth I cannot recollect ; I be- 
lieve it stole upon me by degrees as a 
wonder past hope or belief. We were 
both at such a tender and loving age ; 
in constant intercourse with each other ; 
mingling in the same elegant pursuits — 
for music, poetry, and painting, were our 
mutual delights; and we were almost 
separated from society Among lovely and 
romantic scenery, 
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u Is it strange that two young hearts, 
thus brought together, should readily 
twine round each other? 

“ O gods t what a dream— a transient 
dream of unalloyed delight then passed 
over my soul! Then it was that the 
world around me was indeed a paradise ; 
for I bad woman— lovely, delicious 
womqn, to share it with me ! How often 
have I rambled along the picturesque 
shores of Sestri, or $Umbe& its wild moun- 
tains, with the coast gemmed with villas 
and the blue sea far below me, and the 
slender Jaro of Genoa on its romantic 
promontory on the distance, and as I 
sustained the faltering steps of Bianca, 
have thought there could no unhappiness 
enter into so beautiful a world I How 
often have we listened together to the 
nightingale, as it poured forth its rich 
•notes among the moonlight bowers of 
the garden, and have wondered that poets 
could ever have fancied any thing melun- 
choly in its song ! Why, oh why is this 
budding season of life and tenderness so 
transient ! Why is this rosy cloud of love, 
that sheds such a glow over the morning 
of our days, so prone to brew up into the 
whirlwind und the storm !’’ 

^Thdre are in the course of tire 
text three errata which we must 
hope are chargeable to the printer , 
videlicet — in page 97, confounded is 
put for counfoundedly ; in page 206, 
44 Kentish hills' 1 for 4i Surrey hills 
and in page 259, “ among the shrub- 
bery” instead of “amidst the shrub- 
bery All these little inaccuracies 
are in the prior volume. As a spe- 
cimen of the legitimate humour 
which occasionally springs sparkling 
up in the work, the following Sun- 
day sketch is calculated to reflect 
some credit on the artist. 

tl The village church was attended 
•every Sunday by a neighbouring squire, 
the lord of the manor, whose park 
stretched quite to the village, and whose 
spacious country seat seemed to take the 
•church under its protection'; indeed, you 
would have thought the church had been 
•consecrated to him instead of to the Deity. 
The parish clerk bowed low before him, 
•and the vergers humbled themselves unto 
the dusr, in his presence. He always en- 
tered a little late, and with some stir ; 
striking his cane emphatically on the 
ground, swaying bis hat in bis band, add 
looking loftily to the right and left, as he 
walked slowly up the aisle ; and the 
parson, who always eat bis Sunday dinner 
with him, never commenced service until 
he appeared. He sat with bis family in 
a large pew, gorgeously lined, humbling 11 
liimself devoutly on velvet cushions, and 
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coding lessons of meekness and lowliness 
of spirit, ont of splendid gold and morocco 
prayer books. Whenever the parson 
spoke of the difficulty of a rich man’s 
entering the kingdom of heaven, the eyep 
of the congregation would turn towards 
the grand pew, and I thought the squire 
seemed pleased with the application. ” 

But the most ambrosial morceau 
of all, is that part of Buckthorne*s 
narrative which relates to his tuition 
by an unsuccessful admirer of his 
mother’s, and to the death of that 

R triarchal minister. A soliloquy 
ginning 44 What is the Five’s 
Court,” is highly indeed to be com- 
mended. It ought to be stereo- 
typed as a memento mori for the 
pocket-books of pugilisticpafncfans. 
It would, however, be rather flat- 
tering, than otherwise, to the lower 
orders of “the Fancy.” The se- 
cond volume has unluckily less in- 
terest than its predecessor ^ yet out 
of many singular beauties which 
(notwithstanding) are to be found 
there, the following may worthily 
conclude this notice. 

u I sought my mother’s grave ; the 
weeds were ulready matted over it, and 
the tombstone was half hid among the 
nettles. I cleared them away, and they 
slung my hands ; but I was heedless of 
the pain, for my heart ached too severely. 
I sat down on the grave, read over and 
over again the epitaph on the stone. 

“ It was simple, — but it was true. I 
had written it myself. I hod tried to 
write a poetical epitaph, but in vain ; my 
feelings refused to utter themselves in 
rhyme. My heart had been gradually 
filling during my lonely wanderings; it 
was now charged to the brim, and over- 
flowed. I sunk upon the grave, and 
buried my face in the tall grass, and wept 
like a child. Yes, I wept in manhood 
upon the grave, as I had in infanoy upon 
the bosom of my mother. Alas! how 
little do we appreciate a mother’s ten- 
derness while living! how heedless are we 
in youth of all her anxieties and kind- 
ness ! But when she is dead and gone ; 
when the cares and coldness of the world 
come witaering to our hearts; when we 
find bow hard it is to find true sympathy ; 
how few love us for ourselves; bow few 
will befriend us in our misfortunes— then 
it is we think of the mother we have lost. 
It is true I had always loved my mother; 
even in my most heedless days; but I 
felt how tabonsiderate and ineffectual 
had been my love. My heart melted as 
1 retraced the days of infancy, when I 
was led by a mother's hand, and rocked' 
to sleep in a mother’s arms, and was with- 
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out cure or sorrow. *(> my mother!’ 
exclaimed I, burying my face again in 
the grass ol the grave ; ‘ O that 1 were 
once more by your side ; sleeping never 
to wake again on the cures and troubles 
of this world. 1 

My rile Leaves, a Colled ion of Poems, 

chiefly Amatory , by T. W. Kelly. 

Sherwood, Jones, & Co. London : 

IS24. 

In our number for April, we noticed 
this little collection of poems in our 
editorial notice, but from the briefness 
of the space there allotted to us, we 
coiilc! make no extract, and therefore 
we recommended the work on our 
own authority ; but as we ourselves 
seldom trust to the authority of others 
without knowing the grounds on 
which it rests, we shall now 
give a specimen of the work 
itself, and have no doubt but our 
readers will afterwards agree with us in 
the opinion, which we have already 
given of it. It is light, versatile and 
airy, and bedewed with all the fresh- 
ness and gaiety of youth; but its light- 
ness is not flippancy, its versatility is 
not fcatachrestical, its airiness is not 
levity, nor is its gaiety wantonness. 
The author has very nicely watched 
the boundaries that separate senti- 
mental love from physical desire, and 
it is only he who wanders along these 
boundaries, or reclines amid their 
inspiring and luxuriant shades that 
can ever delight us in the amatory 
inuse. The productions of the poet 
who passes beyond them, are like the 
productions of a rank and too luxuri- 
ant soil: they oflend us by their ran- 
cidity. Those who keep too widely 
aloof, and venture not to approach 
them, are cold and insipid $ they may 
affect passion, but wo feel instinctively 
from the finesse and etiquette of their 
manner, the coldness of their colour- 
ing, the.poverty and penury of their 
drapery, and the studied formality of 
their address, that they are impelled 
neither by the impulse of feeling or of 
passion. It is to such poets as these 
that Horace addresses the celebrated 
passage— 

S' Medioeribus esse pod is-, 

Non Dll, non homines, non concessevo 
columnar.” 

And it is to the former class of 
writers, namely, those who just ap- 
proach that eternal boundaiy that 
separates sentimental love from phy- 


sical desire, enthusiasm from madness, 
and the ardour of imagination from 
the frenzy of fanaticism, that he ap- 
plies a passage not less celebrated or 
less just— 

u Sunt cert® denique Anex, 

Quos ultra ci Iraqi le nequit consistere, 
rectum.” 

What can breathe a holier feeling, a 
more pensive emotion', or a more de- 
licate sympathy, for disappointed Jove 
than the following elegy, entitled 
“ Emma’s Grave.” 

" Slowly approach yon yew-tree shade 
'Neath which is told the tender tale 
Of Lor within its friuged turf laid, 
l J oor Emma, lifeless, cold, and pale. 

Arul reud the silent record there, 

Of one, whose life was chilled by scorn. 
Was blasted by thy damps despair. 

And slighted love, too meekly borne. 

Oh ! if some swain of pity’s mould. 

Has e'er ielt tears bedew his eye, 

The while some rustic tongue has told 
More than the lay could well supply. 

Then memory to Ids generous mind 
While musing on her hapless lot, > * 

May paint the scene, when lilies, 
twined 

In wreaths, bedecked this silent spot. 

Or further to his fancy trace, 

When scented tlowers and deadly rue, 
O'er her white shroud and beauteous 
face, 

'Twas each young maiden's task to 
strew. 

Perchance more faithful stillmny tell 
What sighs were breathed of grief pro- 
found, 

When sadly tolled her funeral knell. 

And awe-struck was the hamlet round. 

And o’er her grave mark many a print 
Of warbling words with soft impress, 
Where many a rose of richest tint 
Has blushed in nature ’s> loveliness. 

And one more fait than ail beside. 
Nurtured by some peculiar care, 

Expanded forth-in leafy pride, 

And shed its sweetest fragrance there. 

In peerless beauty, nature’s gem. 

It grew in summer's sunny hours. 

The fairest and the prettiest stem 
Among the sisterhood of ilowers. 

At fall of eve this rose I viewed, 

And then the balmy flower bloomed gay. 
But ah ! ere morn, each opening bud, 
With dew, o’erchargcd had drooped 
away. 

Like Emma was this short lived rose. 
Which met the orient morning dew, 

'Its leuves of beauty to disclose, 

Then sink in tears beneath the view. 
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Qh, could the sun’s soft glow alone, 

With genial warmth soft beauty raise, 

This flower in lovely pride had blown, 

Aud flourish’d still to Nature’s praise. 

Its leaves their wonted bloom would wear, 
And, placed in Kmma’s bosom, twine, 
More fresh when water’d by the tear 
Of eyes that speak a love like mine.” 

The following has all the sportive 
gaiety, witchery, and archuess of 
Moore. 

“Ah ! could I then, could I then bid thee 
farewell ! 

No, no, lovely girl, something wrong 
appears in it, 

Or why does it sound on my heart like .a 
knell? 

Why could I not bid thee farewell 
every minute ? 

Yet, dearest, I could, and how sweet 
would 1 lie sound be 

Of farewell, if whisper’d to meet thee 
again ; 

To meet thy pure love in the charms that 
surround thee, 

And know' that my passion is breath’d 
not in vain ; 

And, oh .' I could love thee, love, though 
rejected, 

Like Adam, when sadly from Paradise 
driven, 

To gaze on bis home he turn’d lone and 
dejected, 

So could I gaze on thee, my Eden, my 
Heaven ! 

Ami when for some rival your coldness 
dismisses, 

M3 love, us transgressing, annoying 
and vain, 

Should I once be refresh’d by the due of 
your kisses. 

I’m sure I should sweetly transgress, 
dear, uguin ; 

For in my fond bosom eternally lies 

A feeling, spelUbound ; but 1 cannot 
tell whether 

’Tis charm’d by tliy lip, or the star of 
thine eyes, 

lint I know (hat ’twill make me adore 
thee for ever.” 

One leaf more from this myrtle 
sprig, and w'e leave our readers to 
judge for themselves, what rank Mr. 
Kelly should hold among the ama- 
tory poets of the day. It is entitled 
E velina, from the original Irish . 

’Twaso’cr the while thorn, on the val- 
ley's green brow, 


I beheld the morn rise, nnd its blushes 
disclose; 

The delight of the season smil’d forth in 
its glow. 

And mix’d with the fair crimson tints 
of the rose. 

With the dew-drops of morning my looks 
are still wet, 

For ere the sun wak’d from bis bed in 
the skies, 

I’ve waited for thee, dear, and thou not 
here yet, 

From thy bed, Evelina, awake, love, 
arise ! 

Arise, Evelina, more lovely thou art 

Than (lie morn’s modest blush, than 
the day’s cheering smile, 

Oh ! rise (hou pure soul, that informest 
my heart, 

Thou rivul of roses, and pride of our 
Isle ! 

The sky clear’d by sun-beams and ze- 
phyr’s fond breath, 

Than thy countenance looks not more 
fair or serene. 

And thy lips, whose rich sighs mock the 
swan’s sighs in death, 

Are as sweet as the rose where the wild 
bee hath been. 

Thy tresses more black than the raven’s 
smooth pinions, 

Wave o’er thy neck, white as the swan’s 
silv’ry down ; 

And love in thy bosom’s enchanting do- 
minions, 

Doth thy features of beauty with 
witchery crown. 

Unenviotis of fhee, the fond sun bends to 
kiss thee, 

Thou churm of our mountains, thou 
pride of our vales ! 

Oh, rise then my Love ! for the morning 
will miss thee, 

If thy breath does not perfume the soft 
passing gales. 

For thee the brown heath loo reserves nil 
its blooms, 

And eager, the homage it owes, to 
repay, 

Still wafts thee the sweetest of nil its per- 
fumes. 

To greet eveiy step of my Eveline’s 
way. 

Oh ! come then my Love, o’er the steep's 
craggy side, 

I’ll strawberries gather fur over yon 
Lea, 

And the bough of the hazel I’ll rob of its 
pride, 

For the sweets of its kernel are rivall'd 
by thee. 
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The berries I’u cull shall be red as the hue 

The rich glowing hue of thy ripe crim- 
son lip, 

And the lull hazel-nut shall, as milky, be 
too 

As the love-begot fluid thine infant 
shall sip. 

Queen of Smiles! shall I never then 
meet thee again ? 

In Miscother’s moss’d cave shall I 
press thee no more ? 

Shall my heart still recal all thy beauties 
in vain? < 

Shall I only exist thy sweet charms to 
. deplore? 

How long wilt thou leave me so mourn- 
ful and lone, 

Like the son of the rock, to pour forth 
my complaint ? 

To the morn’s passing gale, and the val- 
ley’s grey stone, 

Must I tell all thy beauties, my idol, 
my saint? 

Oh haste to the shed of thy lover so true. 

Thy return will yield hope and sweet 
peace to his heart ! 

All his anguish will cease, ull his bliss 
thou’lt renew, 

For, oh! ’lis Elysium wherever thou 
art. 

Didst thou hear then my song ? — Ah! I 
thought thou wert lost, 

Lovely girl ! in thy mother’s soft meek- 
ness array’d, 

Thou contest like Spring to the children 
of frost. 

And thy steps are like light unto dark- 
ness, sweet maid ! 

Without thee the mid-day of splendour is 
gloom ; 

Pleasure, pain, and the fair face of 
Nature a blot; 

Life, without thee, is joyless to me as the 
tomb, 

But, ah ! thou art here ! now each 
pang is forgot. 

The Wanderings of Lucan and 

Dinah ; a Poetical Romance , in 

Ten Cantos . By M. P. Kavanagh . 

London, 1824. Sherwood and Co. 

Our limits will not suffer us to give 
even a brief view of this Poem. It 
as a production of which we entertain 
a very high opinion — an opinion which 
■we liope to see confirmed by all the 
admirers of Spenser. We agree ac- 
cordingly with the Editor of the 
Literary Gazette, that the poem “pos- 
sesses very considerable poetical feeling 
and talent,” but we doubt whether he 
read many stanzas of it, when he 
talked of its u obsolete words and 


ancient phraseology;” he has as 
little of either as it is possible for any 
professed imitator of Spenser. We 
shall at present merely quote the 
oet's Address to Zairah, with which 
e prefaces and concludes the work. 
We shall not forget noticing it more 
critically in our next Number. 

u O thou ! who e’er amid my troubled 
night, 

Comest in all thy grieving to my view, 
Sad one, for whom my soul has, in despite 
Of fate and cruel absence, e’er been true! 
Share in whatever to thy bard is due — 
Yes, Zairah, if the son of future days, 
When I, dear girl, no more can sing of 
you, 

Should deign unto my song the meed 
of praise, 

Oh let him share with thee, whose 
. smile that song could ruise ! 

But, Zairah, love, now long it is since 
we 

Have known that bliss which e’er those 
lovers know, 

Who, near each other’s arms, are bless’d 
to be, 

Without, for once, the happiness to 
forego. 

Long ’lis since then ; but since did ever 
glow 

Thy bosom, with what bids a soul to 
change 

Absence might make thee to forget me so ; 
But absence never can, my love, how 
strange ! 

Make me forget my Zairah wherc- 
so’er I range ! 

And tho’ of Lucan’s constant love I sing, 
Tho’ paint, of Dinah fair, the charms, 
it’s true ; 

’Tis, Zairah, thou, who such to mind doth 
bring, 

For all that’s fair in her I’ve seen in 
you. 

Then wilt thon hear what did the maid 
go through. 

What ways, to search her Lucan, did 
she rove ? 

And still, what ills her Lucan did pursue? 
Lucan, who too to find bis Dinah strove, 
Sod is their tender tale ! vouchsafe to 
hear, my love. 

The following is his concluding 
address : 

" Zairah has beard— I wake by night no 
more— 

But hold— yet ’lis not so— thy bard 
forgot--- 

Foul breach of promise must be sung — 
then o’er 

My first, my earliest song— until then 
— not. 

But must I change, and, maiden, sing of 
-what 
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Will cause that breast to heave— tby 
tear to flow? — 

In sooth, ’tis hard— too hard— away the 
thought ! 

I cannot— would not— Zairah, grieve 
thee so — 

Till now ’twos well — 'twere sad to 
sing thy country's woe. 

And long, too long, perfaap, this song hath 
been— 

And it bears sign, not to his bard un- 
known, 

Of what his night of sorrow e’er has seen— 
For fate had evils o’er his being thrown, 
And he has e’er had sorrows of his own— 
Nor was it, tnaUl, for him the song to 
choose — 

What came at first remained ns gift be- 
stown 

From thee or heaven — without to 
change— refuse. 

As fortune ne'er hath graced his wild, 
untutor'd muse. 

And this hath been — and in the world 
alone 

E'er has he lived, as not to it allied. 

Or he were in it stranger scarcely known, 
So has his soul e’er felt itself denied 
Of all communion that must, sure, rtyide 
Where friend may friend, or brother 
brother find ; 

And hence his fortune has been to abide, 
Alone, unsoothed, woes of heaviest kind, 
Which e'er hath heaven sent a burthen 
to his mind. 

But these will now be o’er, or ne’er will 
not — 

Yet should the former hap it will be well. 
And he can say he has foreseen his lot, 

For even when the heaviest ills befell, 

A dream of days to come his soul would 
swell, 

A ud tell of something near, and evils 
gone — 

Nor does that cense still oft with him to 
dwell, 

As tbo ugh it hath not for delusion shone, 
But if for such it hath ?— why then, ye 
ills, roll on! 

Zniruh bus heard — I wake by night no 
more— 

Adieu the darksome wood, the silent 
shade— 

My first, my earliest song, dear girl, is o'er, 
And I do cease my wanderings to lead, 
Aught more, through lonely part with 
knight or maid — 

Oh, Zairah ! deign one smile upon my 
lay— 

And pardon, love, if I hnve wrongly 
strayed — 

If from that path have turned, at times, 
away, 

Which leads to Fame's great height the 
bard of later day." 


A Selection of Papers on the Subject 
of the Fixed. Lightning Conduct- 
ors to the Masts of his Majesty's 
Navi/, constructed so as to pass 
from the Truck to the Keelson , at 
this time creating public Discus- 
sion. Illustrated by Engravings ; 
together with much interesting 
Matter on the Subject of Elec- 
tricity : including Hints for the 
Prevention of Accidents by Light - 
ning ; some of the ?nost remark- 
able Electrical Phenomena, and 
various amusing and interesting. 
Extracts. ^By W. P. Green, 
Lieut., R. N. London, 1824 

We have seen voluminous* works 
with short titles ; but here we have a 
small duodecimo volume with a tre- 
mendous long title. It would, how- 
ever, be absurd to suppose, that the 
length of a work should determine the 
length of its title ; for a multiplicity 
of ideas may be expressed in a word, 
and a multiplicity of words may be 
necessary to express a simple, uncom- 
pounded idea. The title of the pre- 
sent work, long as it is, promises 
nothing but what it performs. It is 
the production of a writer. who op- 
poses practice to speculation,, expe- 
rience to theory. From long expe- 
rience, he has discovered, that all 
writers on the Electric Fluid, particu- 
larly as regards its effects, have been 
mistaken ; and that its operations and 
progress are not confined, as is gene- 
rally supposed, to the mere surface of 
bodies. In the hands of an experi- 
mental philospher, we consider this 
little work would be of infinite value. 
It would teach him, in the first place,, 
the danger of trusting to one or two 
experiments, by placing before him a 
multitude of facts, by which the re- 
sults of these experiments are dis- 
proved ; it would teach him that the 
effects of experiments made in one 
clime, cannot be depended upon in 
another, and that, consequently, he 
who pretends to an acquaintance with 
the subject, without traversing a con- 
siderable portion of the globe, must 
be unavoidably in error, unless they 
lay down principles and positions con- 
trary to the results of the experiments 
which they have made; and that, by 
some miraculous chance, these prin- 
ciples and positions happen to be 
right ; and it would finally teach him, 
that it is safer in the navy not to invite 
the lightning by fixed conductors pass- 
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ing from the truck to the keelson, the 
casualties being more frequent where 
these conductors are in use. By being 
made acquainted with these facts, the 
philosopher should unavoidably relin- 
quish much of the idea which he at 
present forms of the electric matter ; 
and it is only by relinquishing them, 
that he can possibly attain to an ac- 
quaintance with the nature of the subli- 
med phenomenon in the works of crea- 
tion. It is only by perceiving our errors, 
that we can ever have even a chance of 
grasping the truth, though the know- 
ledge of some truths will for ever re- 
main concealed from us, however 
clearly we may perceive the fallacy of 
all the conjectures which we are apt 
to form of them. It is evident, in- 
deed, from this little work, that, as 
Mr. Green himself observes, if u the 
whole body of European philoso- 
phers and electricians were dispersed 


throughout those climates/’ (he means 
the tropical and other climates, where 
he had himself made experiment?), 
there to witness such phenomena as 
are herein slated, and those of daily 
occurrence ; and each individual to 
publish his remarks, they would alter 
many of their opinions, particularly 
that cf electric fluid being confined to 
surfaces ; and speaking from what 
they had personal cognizance of, their 
variety of statements would coufouud 
each other, and astonish the commu- 
nity at large.’’ 

Lieutenant Green’s work is not only 
novel in its kind, but highly calcu- 
lated to excfte the curiosity of the phy- 
siologist, and to lead lnm into new 
enquiries, and to the adoption of new 
principles in pursuing nature through 
her mazy and uncertain course, Wc 
accordingly recommend it to every 
lover of science. 
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GEMS OF ART : 

Consisting of a choice Collection from 
Pictures of acknowledged excel- 
lence , beauty, and variety , painted 
Inf esteemed Artists of alleges and 
all countries. Engraved in highly 
finished mezzotinlo on steel , by 
W/ Ward, A. R. A., S. W. Rey- 
nolds, C11A.S. Turner, Thomas 
Lupton, and other eminent En- 
gravers," and published by W. B. 
Cooke , Soho-sqiuue. 

The discerning pait of the public* 
and those who have devoted their 
lives to the study of engraving, 
(properly so called,) will doubtlessly 
feel a due sense of obligation to Mr. 
W. B. Cooke, for informing them by 
public advertisement, that mezzotinto 
prints are henceforth to be considered 
as the gems of graphic art, and the 
fittest vehicle for conveying through 
the world adequate representations of 
the landscape scenery of the banks of 
our national rivers, and of the finest 
works of the greatest painters, both 
ancient and modern. 

Mr. W. B. Cooke is a practical 
man, we believe, and information 
coming from such a quarter should 
be doubly impressive. Wherefore 
with a just and proper sense of 
modesty and of gratitude to this 


gentleman he will permit us to record 
our confessions of past errors on topics 
so interesting as these to the lovers of 
Fine Arts. We had heretofore thought 
that the word gem (whether used in 
puffing and promising advertisements, 
or on whatever other plausible occa- 
sion,) was a fi gut alive expression, 
taken from that more aneienl branch 
of the engraver’s art, which was prac- 
tised in such exquisite perfection by 
the Greek artists oi old ; and we were 
ignorant enough to suppose that it 
was properly applicable only to such 
minute works as were at the same 
time lighly wrought and precious. 
Our foolish notion was, that the 
smaller works of Baitolozzi, Raiin- 
bacli, Heath, Robinson, Armstrong, 
and a few others in the historical and 
portrait depart meni of engraving might 
oe termed Gems, without any Somerset 
vaulting, and, m short, by an easy 
and well understood transition of 
meaning ; and sauntering through 
Hendon Church-yard the other Sun- 
day (as reflective and good-natured 
critics are wont to do,) whilat our din- 
ner-cloth was laying at the Grey- 
hound, we remarked, with a degree of 
sympathetic pleasure which fell in with 
our predilections, but which it seems 
Mr. W. B. Cooke is resolved to com- 
pel us to abandon; that the poet o£ 
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the late Mr. Peltro’s epitaph had, in 
the embellishment of has verse, avail- 
ed himself of an analogy, which he 
also had had the folly to think well- 
founded, between the exquisite little 
landscapes of that artist, and those 
highly-wrought miniature engravings, 
for which the ancients were so famous. 
With too little reflection, alas!' we 
had extended these associations to the 
hundreds of little pearls, which, since 
the death of Feltro, arc annually 
thrown before the swinish multitude 
of aimanack-pocket-book-possessors, 
by Mr. John Pye. 

And we had the further ignorance 
'o fancy that the lights, and those pas- 
sages which ought to consist of thin 
air tint delicately graduated, were, 
from the nature of raezzot in to — scrap- 
ing (as that branch of art was used to 
be termed,) poor, /lull, meagre, and 
inefficient, when compared with the 
aerial tones of the last-named artist, 
or those of Middiman, George Cook, 
Le Keux, and a few others. The ad- 
ditional misfortunes were our$, to 
think that in expressing the wild and 
playful forms of verdant foliage and 
mossy rodks, and the specific charac- 
ter of trees; in short, for expressing 
the details of most of those objects of 
which landscape consists, the min- 
gled work of the etching needle and 
burin , was far superior to the tools of 
the mezzotinto scraper or engraver; 
and, that of all the various modes of 
producing prints, mezzotinto was the 
least fitted for minute wprks, from 
the small lights being necessarily, lroin 
the very nature of the process, hol- 
lowed out upon the plate, and from 
the . shifts to which the printer is in 
consequence reduced, in clearing off 
the superfluous ink fron^tl#se lights. 

These predilections and mistakes, 
however, we must now learn to put 
aside, or exchange for that gem know- 
ledge of which Mr. W. B. Cooke so 
kindly imparts the discovery ; and the 
above-named professors of the art of 
engraving, and others who, as Mr. W. 
B. Cooke would disinterestedly teach 
us, have been so much over-valued, 
will wisely learn either to use, or to 
whet, the tools of the mezzotinto gem 
engravers ; or perchance to print for 
Mr. W. B. Cooke, seeing that their 
own occupation, to attain eminence 
in which has cost them so much time 
and study, must now yield to this 
gentleman's logic, supported as it is 
E* M* September, 1824. 


by the superior pretensions, and the 
much quicker, and far less expensive 
operations, of the mezzo engraver of 
gems* 

So much by way of preface to our 
review of these same 41 Gems of Art** 
Shall we change our tone bere>— 
having taken a glass of wine to revive 
our drooping spirits ¥ Ah ? improve - 
ment is sure to cause melancholy 
somewhere, and even the Fine Arts 
are not exempt from this fatality ; but 
shall we avert our attention from the • 
melancholy results which we have 
anticipated above ? nnd shall we set 
about the review itself, with recruited 
spirits and a changed tone ? Prudence 
might answer, No : but Honesty says 
Yes. Why should you mince the 
matter, since the cook and caterer 
have not done so ? lie does not by im- 
plication, or by delicate inuendo, in- 
sinuate that his publication is rare , 
precious , and of high intrinsic value: 
but he puts on a bold countenance ; 
disregards your natural stare of sur- 
prize ; by some means gets R. II. and 
Mr. Ephraim Hardcastle to support 
him in the assertion, and flatly tells 
you all this to your face, in a single 
word of your letters. Why then should 
you spare him V 

Well, Honesty, thou shalt be at- 
tended to, if not literally obeyed. The 
cook or caterer, as you observe, does 
say, without mincing or wincing, that 
his viands are exquisite, calculated to 
“ meet the most delicate eye atid re- 
fined taste" — expressing himself by 
ellipsis, and meaning, no doubt, the 
most refined taste, although despising 
Caesar's art of syntax. When he 
adds that his plates are of steel, he 
clearly intends you should infer that 
the favourite phrase which he has be- 
stowed on his new dish is not to be 
ironically understood. . So at least, 
one should suppose ; but, 1 cutting as 
steel may be, in another shape, yet as 
Dean Swift has observed, that the best 
irony is that which is most grave and 
disguised, it is difficult to be quite cer- 
tain whe'her the sly rogue of a pro- 
spectus-maker is quizzing you or not, 
especially when you recollect that the 
word gem implies brightness , and 
that the small mezzotintoes before us 
are radically dulL 

“ Proteus transform'd to metal, did not 
make 

“ More figures, or more strange; nor did 
he take 
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“ Such' shapes of unintelligible bra*, 

41 Or heap himself in such delusive moss* 
" To puzzle Tubnl-Cam, and all his 
brood.” 

Brass, does the poet, say? We 
thought it had been steel: however 
brass is equally pertinent to Mr. C.’s 
prospectus, which informs us that 
41 The public will have the advan- 
tage of possessing [i.e. if they should 
happen to purchase] a most beauti- 
ful .collection of engravings from 
some of the finest pictures and draw- 
ings dispersed throughout the coun- 
try, on terms dendedly in their fa- 
vour. [Indeed ! ] The volume will 
be complete in itself [Mr. CYs italics | 
the subject introduced will be only 
such as possess & first-rate talent and 
character . and of that class which 
may meet the most delicate eye and 
refined taste 

44 Now behold what follows : 

41 For here is Fortune, like n mildew’d eur, 
“ Blasting each wholesome grain.” 

Three numbers, or parts, of these 
Gems have now made their appeur- 
ence, and the work lias from the be- 
ginning gradually become worse and 
worse, in a tolerably regular retro gra- 
dation — the first number being the 
best, and the last the worst. Where 
erroneous or empirical pretensions are 
set up, this is generally, if not inva- 
riably the ca*e : tor, under such cir- 
cumstances, greater efforts are always 
made, in the beginning than after- 
wards, to cover radical detects ; and 
whenever efforts are made to keep up 
a deceptive seeming, they finally fl.ig, 
as in the case of simulating medica- 
ments operating on an umound con- 
stitution. At length in Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s Cuyp, Wilson and Corregio, 
we arrive at the bathos or anti-clmiax 
of the publication, so far as it has yet 
roceeded. The two Gainsborouglis 
ave suffered less in his hands, in con- 
sequence of being after slighter and 
more scumbled oiiginals. 

' Let us begin with that which stands 
first, namely. The Trooper, which, as 
the Examiner says , 44 is from that, de- 
lightful picture by Cuyp, belonging to 
fris Majesty, which was in the BnUh 


Gallery last season, representing a 
Dutch Soldier tying a Strap on his 
Horse’s Head.” But, alas ! this osten- 
sible examination proceeds as follows: 
44 The light on the animal still lingers 
in its brightness in our imagination ! 
and did it not, would be relumined 
thecc, by the phosphoiic contact with 
this print! !” A perfect gem of criti- 
cism this. But let R. H. take card he 
docs not burn his own fingers. Not 
with his phosphorus. ' We do not rea- 
son so unchemically. We only in- 
voke this, in the words of our old 
friend Quarle, of emblematic memory : 

u Sweet Phosphor, bring the day /** 

No. It is because gems are in the 
Holy Scriptures, not inaptly termed 
44 stones of fire.” If the dedoimer 
against corruption condescends to let 
lus fingers come in contact with these, 
let him think of the reputation of 
Caesar’s wife, and doubly beware that 
his pen too does not smell of roast 
pork and prostitution. 

Another of these mezzo-gems is 
after the far-famed and frequently 
copied Magda ten of Corregio — a 
work of luminous beauty, tmd truly 
worthy to be termed a gem of ait 
The original sparkles in the Bavarian 
collection, and sparkles, surrounded 
though it be with all that is precious, 
estimable, and brilliant, in the pain- 
ter’s art. Think of the fair form, par- 
ticularly of the face and bosom of this 
sainted hermit m holy retirement. 
Think of such a subject from the pen- 
cil of Corregio !— Think of all that in 
female nature is pure, pulpy, palpi- 
tating, yet repentant and devout, with 
all its nameless delicacies of deli- 
cious undulation, treated by this di- 
vine paintlp; ! In the words of Milton, 
think of a 44 ilintly visage,” almost 

* too bright, 

u To hit the sense of human light:*’ 

and then turn your eye, gentle reader, 
to the half-washed chimney-sweep 
that Mr. Reynolds has substituted for 
this d,vme vision. We shall say no 
more than look at it, gentle reader, if 
you have been at Dresden,* — then 
let the gem go and fetch its four or 


# • There are some ioli»r;ihl n copies among the Metropolitan Collection* ; and one of 
the best, if we rightly remember, is m the cabinet of Mr. Thomson, the Royal Aca- 
demician. Mr- Reynold*’*, iilihough insinuated to be from the original picture In the 
Dresden Gallery, I* probably no more than a' copy, ol a copy, of a copy : 
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five shillings, wherever it may find an 
opportunity of verifying the old pro- 
verb ’about” fools .and their money.” 
Much belter things have been dearly 
purchased at four -pence. 

Concerning the Evening Scene , after 
Mr. Perkins’s Wilsons- -Is it not 
time that the ill-treatment of this illus- 
trious artist should be at an end? Im- 
poverished and neglected during life, 
is bis posthumous fame to be. invaded 
by this beggarly process? The pre- 
sent is a mere vulgar, muzzy, misre- 
presentation of a fine picture : disciu- 
ditable to all parlies concerned, but 
'most of all to the publisher, who 
surely knows better than to fancy 
such things as this, to be adequate 
translations of the tmnscendcntly crea- 
tive and executive powers of our great 
countryman. But the proprietors of 
the original pictures, who can have 
no fortune- making cupidity to plead 
in extenuation, must also bear some’ 
share of our just reprehension, for so 
we do not distrust that the public 
will deem it. Good God ! Messrs. 
Perkins and other proprietors, is this 
the way you prove your respect for 
the gn at names of Poussin, Murillo, 
Corrcgio, and Wilson? Is it thus yon 
shew yourselves the conservators of 
their posthumous fame, and the wor- 
thy possessor’ of their immortal 
works? It the art-forgt tting Mr. W. 
B. Cooke could so far degrade him- 
self, was it for you to join in this un- 
worthy purpose, at the expence of 
those highly distinguished artists, 
whose reputation you were bound in 
honour not to contribute to tarnish, 
if not strenuously to uphold? But 
not to enter on too wide a field, let 
us restrict ourselves "to the case of our 
admirable Wilson: was it for you, 
gentlemen, to be, or to seem, igno- 
rant that there existed in this metro- 
polis line-engruvers t who had shewn 
themselves so capable of doing justice 
'to his merits, as those whom we have 
named above? And 

44 Could you on those fair pastures leave 
to feed, 

“ And batten on these Moors ? 

When Mr. W. B, C. first set forth 
the insidious flattering- quackery of 
his Gem prospectus, when he aimed 
at cajoling you with such flourish- 
ings as “ liberal manner!” 14 splendid 
collections !” * generous gift !” (which 
phrases the reader will find combined 


with the passage which we have cited 
at the head of our review ;) when he 
first started the work, and shouted 
forth Gems of Art! as exultingly as 
Queen Elizabeth did “Soho! ” when 
she started a hare from nearly the 
same spot, did you feel no alarm, gen- 
tlemen ? No apprehension of the re- 
sults that have since taken place? Did 
you not see of whom lie Was making 
game .* Did you perceive nothing 
ominous, nothing suspicious, no lurk- 
ing iionyinthis unfortunate phrase ? 
Could you breathe after his exuffolate 
prelude? Did it never occur that Mr. 
W. B. C., as an aitist, must know 
better than to believe small mezzo- 
tmto landscapes to be gems of art?-. 
Could be have pitched on any words 
more obviously meretricious in their 
application, than those which decorate 
or disgrace his prospectus, or any 
which could have more slrongly 
marked an intention to mislead the 
public? All of which Mr.^W. B. C. 
should have been far above, unless he 
be ambitious of stamping himself the 
renegado of his piofcssion. A greats 
misfortune to' deceased painters of 
high character is, that there is a beauty 
about their offspring, which, if not 
carefully guarded, proves their own 
undoing. On generous proprietors. 
they have orphan claims ; such claims 
as unpiotectcd female beanly, whose 
parents and natiual guardians have 
sunk into the grave; and since even in 
their fallen inezzotiutu state, the forms 
of Wilson and Corregio do not lose 
• 4 all their original brightness,” we 
conceit c that critical warnings are 
the more imperiously called / or, in 
order to guard the will-intentioned 
and unwary from the crafty tricks of 
empiricism. W e remember that some 
years ago, Mr. Manager Llliston, then 
of. the Koyal Circus Theatre, and Dr. 
Busby, (fie upon them !) clubbed their 
talents, and for filthy lucre, converted 
Macbeth -not into a little mezzotinto, 
but into a builetta, Tliese erroneous 
renderings, however, are in such close 
analogy, that without violating rheto- 
rical propriety, we might either have 
written, that Macbeth was mezzotin- 
toed in miniature $ or, in the present 
case, that Wilson’s classical dancing 
group is converted into a burletta. 

And we have seen the Tragedy of 
King Lear got up at a remote country, 
fair/ where (according to the old pun- 
ning joke,) when the ag^d munatcb 



divided the crown, the remuneration 
(as it does by the bye, in the case of 
the Gems of Art) abundantly oveVpaid 
the merits of the performers-. 

We did not visit this theatric bam, 
believe us, gentle reader, so much to 
: criticise as to observe, and that some, 
perhaps unexpected, knowledge of 
numan nature might of itself flow into 
our minds. And wc could not but 
rematk, that there were among the 
audience, loons who were evidently 
gratified *by the performance, bur- 
lesque as it was ; that is to say, simple 
swains and country wenches, who had 
their affections aroused by the inci- 
dents and action of the drama. 'Such 
redeeming power was in Shakspcare, 
that even when thus burlesqued, his 
Lear was felt by the groundlings as a 
sort of a Tragedy. It is exactly thus 
with the little mezzotintoes that Mr. 
W. B. Cook would pass off for Gems : 
so much is there of redeeming power 
in the compositions of Wihon,Cuyp, 
Poussin, and other great masters, 
whose besmudged misrepresentations 
•are now before and behind the Soho 
curtain, that it would seem there are 
those — not many we should suppose 
— who are content to pay four 
shillings each for admission ; six shil- 
lings for seats in the lowest mezzo 
pit ; and even seven and sixpence when 
they sit in boxes decorated with Indian 
paper. 

We have been the less tender in our 
reprehensions, and have told perhaps 
a little more of the truth, or told it a 
little more plainly, concerning these 
dull gems, from having observed in 
certain views of southern coast scenery, 
that Mr. W. B. C-, the publisher, is 
‘ himself no mean proficient in the art 
of line-engraving, which is by far the 
best vehicle (as Woollett and others 
have clearly shewn) for disseminating 
the glorious light of Wilson through 
the woild; he is, we repeat, no mean 
proficient, although certainly inferior 
in taste and talent to another artnt of 
. the same patronymic, who bears the 
baptismal name of George, and whom 
■We believe to be Iris brother. We 
repeat, therefore, that Mr. W. B. Cooke 
knows better, much better, than to 
believe small rnezzotinto landscapes 
to be gems of graphic art ; ancf knows, 
moreover, how hard it is to climb to 
eminence up the rocky steep of this 
his proper -department; and Vhat 
slender reward attends on the toil in 


the present state of patronage, and of 
the puffing and adulation that attend 
on it. Hence we have, though with 
some regret, applied to him that pretty 
strong term of reproach, renegado , 
by which those who desert arid war 
against their native country and reli- 
gion, are usually stigmatized. If we 
could have observed -any satirical 
poem on the Pursuits of AH loom- 
ing in the literary horizon; if any 
Matthias, (the presumed author of the 
Pursuits of Literature,) or any Hopp- 
ner, or Gifford, could be believed to 
have undeitaken this task, we had 
been silent, or said but little ; but as 
there never was more ample room, 
nor a louder demanding on the sub- 
ject, since England was England, we 
thall perhaps add to our general re- 
prehension, at some future day, a more 
detailed critique on what is, or may 
then be, published of this misnamed 
work. We will conclude, for the 
present, with a few words to the un- 
dertaker. 

Permit us then to advise you, Mr. 
W. B. Cooke, to leave off these re- 
negado tricks, and fairly to confers 
that, finding mezzotinto-scraping to 
be by far the cheapest, and quickest 
mode of producing prints— finding, 
too, that plates of steel would allow 
of more impressions being taken, than 
those of copper; and thinking that if 
you could persuade the public and the 
possessors of valuable pictures, either 
by shutting their eyes, or by the bril- 
liances of your own language, that 

K id the honour of throwing pearls 
them, money might be more 
readily obtained than by employing 
engravers in thja line manner, such 
as your brother and those others who 
are named in an earlier page; but 
that you else know well enough that 
small mezzotintoes, when compared 
with the best works of the best en- 
gravers, are vtry unfit to be offered to 
a liberal public, as Gems of Graphic 
Ait find adequate translations of Wil- 
son and Conegioi 

The “ Templing Present, Engraved 
by W. R. Smith. The Figure by 
J. H. Robinson, after a picture 
by T. Woodward. 

Ia a simple village story of no ex- 
traordinary kind, but rendered very 
interesting by the praise- worthy man- 
ner in which the painter and the en- 
gravers have rrf&lfed it. A rustic boy 
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mounted on a former's pony, or rather, 
what in most English counties that 
we have visited, is called a hobby , ii 
proceeding along a road with a coun- 
try present, consisting of a brace of 
birds and some fruit, contained in a 
basket which is covered with a nap- 
kin; but from beneath the napkin 
peep forth some delicious black grapes, 
ripe and blooming ; aud the rustic 
messenger, alas ! turns out to be a 
true son of Eve, and is plucking a 
grape— only just to taste — a single 
one will surely not be missed, he 
thinks; and not Eve herself could 
be more entirely unconscious that 
Mr. Woodward was looking at her. 

He is a smiling, good tempered 
looking boy, with much self-compla- 
cency of countenance: a faint shade 
of happy slyness is there, but nothing 
amounting to consciousness of guilt. 
Indeed if his young mistress were to 
see him, she* would not be very angry, 
seeing that the boy is as blooming as 
the fruit, and recollecting the power 
of temptation. Whether he looks a 
little too innocent for the occasion, 
and whether repentance will fol- 
low. the reader may perhaps think 
it worth while, to reflect ; and perhaps 
not: but at present, the boy’s mind 
seems engrossed by the idea of the 
delicious flavour of the grape, and not 
a shadow of remorse or of the fear of 
detection can inhabit there. 

The back ground is a pretty village 
scene, with a church, a grove, and a 
manor house beyond the grove. The 
norizon is low, and a grey cloud oc- 
cupies the middle portion of the pic- 
ture, of a tone neaily as deep as the 
middle tint,— so deep, in short, as to 
bring off the light of the white and 
speckled poney with considerable 
brilliancy of effect; while a lively 
spotted Urrier, who is ’pacing on be- 
fore, turns back bis head for a smile 
or look of encouragement from his 
rustic master. 

This engraving is eminently worthy 
of the favourable notice of the con- 
noisseur, and consequently of our 
critical attention, being executed with 
considerable care, taste, and talent. 
The plate is advertised as being 
“ Engraved by W. *R. Smith,” and 
“the Figure by J. H. Robinson :” 
figure is a somewhat vague term, and 
though generally restricted in its 
meaning to the human figure, is not 
always thus restricted; and we there* 


fore feel at some loss as to which of 
these artists is the engraver of the 
horse. On the whole, we incline to 
attribute it to Mr. Smith, although we 
have seen nothing of the kind from 
his graver before. It is, however, one 
of the best executed parts of the. 
plate, and as worthy of having the 
name of its author specified, as the 
boy. The style of it appears as if 
formed on a careful study of that style 
which Scott formed from studying 
the famous white horse of Raphael 
Morghcn, but rendered more pic-, 
turesque, and it will bear comparison 
with the best performances in this 
way of the former. Hut the style of 
u The Tempting Present” throughout 
is entitled to high praise, being dis- 
tinguished by a certain obvious 
liveliness — an animated variety in the 
mode of treatment, producing an har- 
.monious and brilliant result, from 
which the lovers of the legitimate art 
of engraving will not fail to derive 
gratification, and Mr. W. B. Cooke of 
Soho Square, may learn to blush from 
comparing it with what he has put 
forth under the denomination oi Gems 
of Art . It is not merely variety that 
Messrs. Smith and * Robinson have 
here displayed, but a variety homo- 
geneous in itself, and analogous to 
that ot a well-coloured picture. The 
shadows, while they are sufficiently 
clear, are also sufficiently obscure to 
shew off the lights with that temperate 
splendour which is so grateful to the 
judges of good engraving. Hence 
the optical sense is very agreeably 
irritated, just as it would be in paint- 
ing by the harmonious arrangements 
oi a good colourist, and as we pre- 
sume it is in Mr. Woodward's original, 
which we have not bad the pleasure 
of seeing. 

Let those persons who would cul- 
tivate a. taste for prints, and who 
would set themselves above being im- 
posed upon by the meretricious allure- 
ments of a flashy prospectus, compare 
the lights in this engraving, as they fall 
on the horse, the boy, the dog, and 
the bit of wild country road, with the 
dull, muddy, scraped lights, grubbed 
out from the dark ground of Mr. 
Cooke’s gems . Little more will be 
necessary to be set before him in the 
way of example to assist in forming 
his taste for prints. He will there, 
.with a little searching, find similar 
passages to those which we are notic- 
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ng in ** The Tempting Present,” or 
rather passages which outfit tu have 
been similar, or congenial, but which 
are far otherwise. He will find white 
horsts after Cuyp, but entirely with- 
out the hairy texture, brilliancy of 
eye, and general brilliancy of surface 
that distingui>h;-s pur hobby ; he will 
find turns of toad after Wilson and 
Gasper Poussin, but entirely without 
the characteristic crispness, the pebbly 
breaks, and the sparkling ruggedness 
of, Mr* Smith’s; and lie will find 
among them abundance of instances 
where “ the human lace divine,” may 
be compared with that of the smiling 
rogue Irom the •graver of Mr. Robin- 
son: and yet these same gems are 
after pictuiesof much higher picten- 
sion than “ 'Flic Tempting Piesent" 
of Mr. Woodward. We may say so 
without the lea^t disparagement to his 
merits, for in fact they arc alter select 
works of the very first masters. 

In attending to these local details 
of the merits of this performance, let 
not the reader omit to uoti e, the 
varieties of drapery m which the hero 
of the pieOe is attired, the beautifully 
wrought malic saddle cloth on which 
he sits, the well relied tied basket 
which he carries his smoothly worn 
bridle, nor the delicately clean napkin 
which covers *' 'I ho Tempting 
Present.” 

And now, as in duty bound by our 
unprofessed impartialities and before 
we take final leave of a work that has 
much gratified our graphic sensibili- 
ties, we must mention, that the weed 
by the road-way-side aie thready, 
poor, not judiciously clustered, and 
not done trom nature, but manufac- 
tured at home; that the burdock with 
its scanty appurtenances ot dubious 
character at the left hand corner, had 
been better omitted ; that the turning 
up of the dust, a>r whatever i he ambi- 
guous appearance is meant for which 
attends on the fore-feet (and not on 
the hinder feet) of the hobby, is aq 
unfounded ever- refinement; (as the 
scene represented is part of a wild 
common, we at first guessed that the 
hobby had kicked out a coup’e of 
puff-ball*;) that his off hinder leg is 
a little too clumsy for the other three ; 
and that the dug also is a little 
too clumsily marked about the 
head'; but no huirian tforks are fault- 
less *. critics will be peeping and peer- 1 
ing about ; and the artists who have 


produced “ The Tempting Present," 
(which many we think and trust will 
be tempted to purchase) may well 
solace themselves for th£se*little de- 
lect; in the dimensions of their 
me i its. 

British Galleries of Painting and 
Scalp fun , comprising a General, 
J list, /rival and Ct it teal Catalogue, 
i rtfh separate Notices of every 
Work of Fine Art in the principal 
Collections , Inj C. M. Westma- 
Oitt. Part [ containing the 
following Galleries , viz. : 

7’hc King’s (at Carlton House.) 
Buckingham House. 

National Gallery (late Angerst tins’) 
Marquess of Stafford's ^.Cleveland 
Home.) 

Kensington Palace. 

St. James’s Ditto. 

British Must um. 

Mr. T. Hope’s, Duchess Street. 
Presentation Works of the Academi- 
cians at the Royal Academy of 
Arts, Somerset House. 

An E:*ay on the Mai Lies of the 
Parthenon. 

With Pot traits of His Majesty, The 
Marquess of Stafford, JSprl.Giosvuiiur, 
and Sir J. l<\ Leicester ; Interior 
Views of Carlton House, Cleveland 
House, and Mr. T. Hope’s, in 
Duchess Si reel ; and numerous Il- 
lustrative Vignettes on Wood.” — 
Embossed ? Vcs, ** Embossed into 
the letter-press.” — London : Sher- 
wood, Jones & Co. 

This octavo volume of 240 pages, 
being of portable dimensions, will 
prove a useful pocket companion to 
such visitors of the metropolitan col- 
lections, as may desire information 
concerning the names of the aitists, 
and the subjects of their several 
works, with which those collections 
are adorned.. Such visitors generally 
derive some satisfaction from making 
a pencil, cross, or other short hand 
marginal note, on their catalogues, to 
remind them afterwards of what they 
,have more particularly noticed, and 
here is blank margin enough for that 
purpose. ' 

More than this we cannot honestly 
say in favor of Mr. C. M. Westma- 
cott’s catalogue ; nor do we profess to 
have looked at every article, and visit- 
ed the several galleries, to see that the 
pictures, sculptures, and artists, are 
rightly named. We take that for 
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granted, We suppose that it is in 
these respects a careful compilation : 
and that is the full extent of its merit. 
All those encomiums of the weekly 
prints which go beyond this, and all 
Mr. C. M. W/s allegations and as- 
sumptions lhat go beyond this, are 
unfounded; as is clearly shewn by 
Mr. C. M. W. himself; for when he 
arrives at the Kensington Palace col- 
lection, of which he could obtain no 
ready-prepared catalogue, and but im- 
perfect, information from the servants, 
-—what does he do ? He finds him- 
self unable to supply i heir deficiencies, 
and accordingly, when we arrive at 
pp. 43, 4, vvu read as follows — 

u Portrait [instead of portraits] of 
two females. Companion pictures. 
Artist and characters unknown 

u Head of the Saviour. An oval 
picture, the size of life.” [but no 
painter’s name.] 

“ Head of the Virgin Mary. A com- 
panion picture— £// the same hand !" , 

“ Christ reproving the scribes con- 
cerning the Tribute money.” [again 
no painter’s name.] 

“ Portrait of a Bay. An expres- 
sive head in a rutfV’ [Here is no 
mention of the name of the painter, 
and none of the boy; (that we might 
excuse,) and none of what his head is 
expressive.] 

In vhese instances, and alas! in se- 
veral others, the honest ignorance 
of the compiler slips out, and this 
tacit confession, it such *we might 
deem it, is far belter than if Mr. 0. 
M. W. had here affected an unfounded 
competency of judgment to assign 
the names of the aut hors of these and 
other works which he has found it 
prudent to leave anonymous .* But 
Mr. C. M. W. will not allow us to do 
him this justice. He \i ill insist upon 
setting up false pretensions, in the face 
of his own veracity. He strenuously 
denies that he is honest— but by in* 
advertency. He says in a note which 
is appended to his introduction, 

M certain criticisms on a few of the 
paintings in different galleries, origi- 
nally published in the Monthly Ma- 
gazines, have made their appearance 
in a collected form. To proven t mis - 


representation , I feel it necessary to 
state [that] this work is not founded 
on any previous publication.” The 
public', however, especially after what 
we have pointed out, will rather at- 
tend to what he has done , than to 
what he may be pleased to say of his 
own performance j and will naturally 
a^k why he felt it necessary to make 
the above statement. Did he appre- 
hend his rmdeis were of a different 
opinion? If he were of this opinion* 
he was probably in the right ; 
although with regard to the parti- 
cular collection of critical remarks 
to which he alludes in the above pas- 
sage, if he had borrowed more and 
acknowledged it, he had surely done 
better. He is the author of a misre- 
presentation which may be proved 
from his own pen, gravely stating 
that he writes thus u to prevent misre- 
presentation 1 ’ — All that we shall ob- 
serve furl her on this head, is, that it 
T is very facetious. 

But we have not yet cited the whole 
of this introductory note, and must go 
back a little in order to connect its 
parts. “ To prevent misrepresenta- 
tion, I feel it necessary to state, this 
work is not founded on any previous 
publication, and is, as far as I am 
aware , the first and only attempt to 
combine one general, historical, and 
critical catalogue, with separate 
nolices of every work of art, descriptive 
sketches of the Palaces, Mansions, 
and Galleries of the ill ustrious and 
distinguished owners, with topographi- 
cal views, and essays on all the prin- 
cipal collections in the kingdom” ! } 

All in the kingdom has he written? 
Yes, we have copied this word cor- 
rectly. But what we were about to 
comment upon hero, is the compiler’s 
bare-faced and arrogant assumption 
that his catalogue is historical and 
critical, when it is neither. Indeed, it 
is utterly impossible that it should be 
so, much less all else that Mir. C, M. 
W, has written of it, within so small a 
compass : and whatever .this gent leman 
may promise, we will not expect im- 
possibilities from him. ‘ 

What does Mr, C. M. W. inean by 
its being historical ? That it contains 


* 

* We would ask AJr. Seguier bow it has happened that so many of these Royal 
pictures ore in this anonymous state ? had that gentlemen succeeded to the care of 
the royal collections for any considerable length pf time? 
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here and there an anecdote— once in 
250 instances perhaps, concerning 
who have been the former possessors 
of certain pictures, we do not deny. 
Is this what he means by its being an 
historical catalogue? or what else? 
As to its being critical , we must 
plainly jay it is no such thing. It is 
mere common place parrotting and 
child's play, to have employed this 
•term as Mr. C. M. W. has employed 
it. If, therefore, he should exclaim, 
“Oh! I’m nothing, if not critical 
we must leave him to the alternative, 
for he is not critical. 

Mr. Thomas Hope’s gallery is bet- 
ter attended to than the rest, owing 
probably to the facilities and kind in- 
dulgence* (assistance perhaps wc may 
not say), which Mr. C. M. W. met 
with in Duchess Street, but which at 
Somerset House appears to have been 
denied to him. Of this the compiler! 
complains in p. 1G8. Mr. Fuseli, the 
keeper of the Royal Academy, has 
however, generally, good reason for 
what he does, especially for what he 
does of a public nature: We have often 
known him open the Academic stores 
with the greatest readiness and liberali- 
ty; and if we rightly divine, he 
thinks in the present case, with our- 
selves, that a simple mention of the 
subjects of exhibited pictures, such as 
we find in the catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, is better than an abortive 
attempt at a critical catalogue. The 


best we can say for Mr, €. M. W. is, 
that he impose* on himself, if he sup- 
poses it practicable, to comprise in 
240 octavo pages an historical and 
critical catalogue of nine metropolitan 
collections of art, beside the marbles 
of the Parthenon. . Why the official 
professors of painting themselves, find 
that to criticise less than half a dozen 
pictures, is quite enough to fill a lec- 
ture of an hour’s length. Shall a 
pragmatist then, find impunity in of- 
fering to criticise the grace and gran- 
deur of the metropolis, in a thin 
octavo > That the public want to be 
enabled to appreciate great and good 
works of art, we shall not deny ; but he 
who would affect to explain the merits 
of a picture, ora group of sculpture, 
that has cost the artist months, or per- 
haps years, of study, in so* many 
lines — 

“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony 

can be no more than a smattering 
compiler, who skims the surface 'only 
to disturb the cream. 

We are thus putting the best con- 
struction on the work of Mr. C. M. 
W. ; for it is far less culpable to be 
ignorant, than attempt to impose 
on the public, and that too by one 
who knew better than this young gen- 
tleman; on whom wc should not have 
bestowed so much notice, but for two 
reasons — first and foremost, our public 
duty; and next, the supposition that 


• Second thought, and the suspicion naturally awakened in oui mind, induced us to 
look at Mr. T . Hope’s folio volume of interior domestic decoration, and we therein found, 
as we had partly anticipated, that the descriptions of the several rooms are taken from 
that volume ; whole sentences, and even pages, being with a few transpositions, in- 
corporated With the text of C. M, W. This may be all very well, and probably was 
the best that dould huve been done in this case, for the publio ; but it should have been 
acknowledged, instead of the flat and unfounded declaration that “ Ibis work is not 
founded on any previous publication. 1 ’ 

t u It may possibly excite surprise in the reader that I have not indulged in any 
remarks, or given critical descriptions of the presentation works of the Royal Aca- 
demicians, os of other collections. Now although I can satisfy the public in this 
particular, and free myself from ell charge of neglect, I am doubtful If I shall not 
excite another and a very different feeling in every liberal mind, when I state, tbut I 
applied by letter to the keeper, for permission to view the Council Room of the Aca- 
demy, wherein these works are deposited, and therein distinctly stated my object and 
intentions; but up to the time of this work being printed, 1 have never received any 
reply.’’ 

“ Of the motives for such prohibition in a public body, I am at a loss to conjecture; 
but as the Academicians unnuaHy print a list of these works with their catalogue, and 
as regularly cover over the greater part with baize and other material, to hide them 
from the view of the visitors, I must suppose they are determined that the sacredness 
of their Academical depository, shall not be violated by the public eye, or subject to 
the liber al a nd independent remarks of honest (< puppyism — puppyism I no : criti- 
cism'* Well then criticism be it. Here the writer is at “ a*loss to conjecture* 
but at no low to 11 suppose” the motives of the naughty Rpyal Academicians, 
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Mr. C; M. W.'fo som&%verweening 
and mistaken youth — unconscious as a 
humming-top spun among Skittles, of 
the mischief he may do, — who has the 
misfortune to think that success in his 
. pursuit is, to be accomplished by large 
promises and hugo;pretension$, sup- 
ported by unblushing? assurance and ' 
fulsome: adulatiou : aha did we not 
hope that when duly admonished, he 
would compile, his catalogues in a 
•more humble, chaste, sober, and casti- 
gated spirit, we should treat him with 
more seventy, i Let him read the old 
story in Junius, of Apelles and the , 
Cobbler. Lei him learn that a cata- 
logue-maker may be a. useful member 
of society, if he does not, like Icarus, 
aspire to aerial flights ; and let him re- 
main on earth, and stick to his last. , 

That none of the personal triends 
of this writer, and none' of the same 
shallow tribe with himself, may sup- 
pose we deal in unfounded assertions, 
a specimen or two of his adulatory 
powers are, subjoined, which at the 
same time that they shew how much 
lie desires to flatter, without being able 
to accomplish his purpose* will shew 
also his ridiculously inflated and un- 
grammatical style. To dismiss him 
without heaving him, would scarcely 
have been fair, and might have been 
complained of. 

The following is introductory to his 
catalogue of M r. T. Hope’s collection. 

“ There are few names in English 
history which will better deserve the 
honours of posterity, than (he exalted 
individual of whom I am about to 
speak." [Mr. T. Hope has a very tine 
family, and which certainly do him 
great honour. So far all has happened 
well.] “ In the ve^y dawn of science, 
while yet the arts of England trem- 
bled iUv helpless infancy, 1 ’ [So then 
there were arts in England “ in the 
very dawn of science," nay more, Mr. 
T. Hope "was then living ?] “ this en- 
lightened-scholar stretched forth his 
fostering* hand to raise the sinking 
child „ of g$mu$ r Why, the Wan* • 
dering Jew, in pointvof longevity, is 
nothing compared with Mr. Hope. 
Weil now pretty well what Mr. C. JVL 
W. wishes to insinuate here; but it is 
pur duty to point out that he says 
what he does not mean, and means 
what he (does not say. J n vain should 
we remind- the writer, that hd bis pre- 
viously ascribed this same fostering*,, 
first impulse to the Kings, George III. 

E. M, September, 1824. 


and George IV. ; and in another page 
to the Marquess of Stafford ; he Will in 
this place, insist upon complimenting 
Mr. T. Hope, with being the raiser of 
“the sinking child of geiilu$&\ and 
accordingly he proceeds, 
may he wear the ever-budqftig-^ 
wreath a nation's gratitude cheerfully 
a wards, him. It is an ffver-gfcdn, 

[Why; yes, if it be ever-budding, it; 
cannot well he, otherwise.] “It is aft 1 *" 
ever-green, the gift of every votive, 
that inu$t bind Ins brow* while living, . 
and will perpetuate his fame, shedding ■. 
a fraunwt odour over his memory to the 
latest period of time.” So then, riot- 
withstanding it is a wreath, it is also a ; 
perennial and ever-during tree or 
'flowering shrub. O these poetic 
flights l to what obscure regions do 
they rarse the imaginations of poor 
catalogue-makers. 

, Dues the reader wish to l^now more 
of the brow- binding and ever-budding 
breath-crowns? Let him turn to 
page 65, and wonder at the sdblime 
compliments which are there paid to* 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr. An- 
ger stein. *• j\j 0 t the luxuriant Crown 
of victory, studded with ten thousand 
budding honours, the grateful tribute *' 
of a nation’s voice, can reflect more 
lustre on the name of a Nelson or a 
Wellington, than does the enviable - 
laurel wreath, hieathipga balmy odour 1 
and brightening in perpetual freshness, 
which decorates the revered recollec- 
tions of those who have contributed 
to the glory and elevated - character of 
their country, by a liberal advance- 
ment and promotion of the Fine Arts. 
Such is the halo that must ever* ilia- - 
mine the name of Angerstein. v t Ac- 
cording to which rhapsody, the studded, 
crown is budding , and the Julio is ft. 
laureL , How much bettor would -be a, 
little plain sense, than all this amiable 
pomposity and affected rapture. Add 
how differently, how poorly, „ Other 
poets have chosen to express the pro- 
found sentiments of love and admira- 
ratiorj. M Kenzie and ISheristone, for 
example— • 

“ Yet ne’er did I practise a wile : 

' To flatter I i/fever could yield : 

So a coxcomb'** impertinent smile , 

Has ofierltimes lost me the field. 

• • * 

Time, far other passions my prove' * , 

But they cotild not'be fifiues of mine. 
Yet sure they are simple, who prize 

Thd toftgue that is smooth to deceit; 

N#N 
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And sure they have citose to despise. 

The tinsel that folly may Weave*” 

We shall pass hy the volumes of 
similar incense that come smoking 
hot fr^rn the censer of C. M. W; U>- 
war^the nostrils of royalty*— happy 
to g$f‘ out of the smoke, and well 
assured that a gentleman of Mr, T. 
Hope’s taste, to say nothing of the 
Marquess of Stafford, can Hkve no 
Relish for adulation that in the first in- 
stance has been presumptuously offer- 
ed to his Majesty, and in the second 
saucily hashed up for Mr. Angerstein. 
The cdokery is so nauseous and cross, 
and is served up with such clumsy 
insensibility, towards the delicacies of 
other tastes, than the writer’s own, 
that it can have no other effect than 
to excite the risible muscles of the 
reader. 

On this business, therefore, we must 
here move the previous question . A 
much more important matter for Bri- 
tish Art and the public is, whether 
what this catalogue-maker takes for 
granted, and would ascribe to sojnany, 
has been effected at all > Surely this 
should precede all assumption or 
enquiry of what kings or what 
nobles have appreciated, enthroned, 
and established, the aits of Eng- 
land. • Now, if the first painters 
have been very inadequately remune- 
rated, while inferior men have found 
.patronage; if, (confining our remarks 
to living aitists) Stothard has been 
left to 1 the caprices of book and print- 
selling encourage nu ni, with the ex- 
ception of a single picture fur Bur- 
leigh house; if Fuseli has scarcely 
fared better; if Howard has been 
driven from poetry and classic history, 
to, portrait and landscape; if S mi ike 
has had almost nothing to do for no- 
bility and gentiy, in the course of a 
long life, excepting a *nrall picture 
(or it tnav, be two) for Sir George 
•Beaumont, and one for the Missionary ’ 
Society; if two large scriptural works 
by Haydon, were allowed the other 
day to her— not sold, but— mercilessly 
knocked down in the full view bf the 
..metropolitan patronage : in fine, if 
;the- most valuable commission be-, 
stowed by the noblemen and gentlemen 
^ of the British Institution, was given for 
' a jeptife allegory which posterity will 
scout and scorn, and few of the pre- 
' sent generation would look at where 
is that patronage of “ mature art" 
(one of Mr. Westmacett’s phraser,)— 


where is thk^patron^^ and that art * 
eclipsing t he hrt and\jpajrOnage of all 
other .nfftiom and ' nges, - with which 
the writer would « delude his readers 
and tfee public ? Where are those, 
enviable la nrtlv wreaths, (which are at: 
the same time? splendid cr&twis and 
haloes also, and) which ' so d$&!de the 
mental vision Mr. C. 'Mi 
cott ? that is tb say, unless h^^mfuliy 
and hypocritically flatters the great, 
from the most sordid and ignominious 
of motives. , * 

We would here willingly' have 
done with this gentleman, .but we shall 
probably be expected to add a few 
words concerning his engiaved embel- 
lishments. Of. the four little heads, 
which, togetherwith some petty, toy- 
like, matters, poorly engraven, form 
’ the frontispiece, that of His Majesty is 
borrowed (with or without leave) 
from the list in mot into after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence ; but it is. here 
attempted to make the king look 
younger ; which is. about as decent as 
it would be, in treating of him, to 
write hk most youthful Majesty;* 

■ and further* to superindutfo an undig- 
nified simper on his countenance, 
amounting almost to a ridiculous 
laugh. The other three (borrowed 
also without acknowledgment from 
other prints) are better likenesses; but 
(we' would ask) with what species of 
“ critical” propriety, are the heads of 
two nobjemen introduced whose col- 
lections are nut catalogued in the 
present work, (viz. Earl (irosvcuor and 
Sir John Leicester,) and that of Mr. 
T. Hope, whoau collection is enu- 
merated in the volume, omitted ? 

The ground plot and interior of the 
Cleveland House, gallery, the latter 
alter Clarendon Srhith, are old plales, 
formeily published by Mr. Britton. 
Thi» shews connection between the 
two flattering compilers, and it will re- 
mind our .readers of the old proverb, 

“ birds of a feather, &c.” Jfylr. Catter- 
m ole’s outline of the Duchess Street 
gallery* is the best ■ in the book, 
althqpgh comparing it with that pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Hope himself, and 
executed under his eye, wo ohj&erve 
some discrepancies. But this also 
once belonged to the “ Magazine of 
the Fine Art*”— an inefficient attempt 
of Britton’s to extract a' tittle more 
cash from the pockets of the' unwary; 
but which stopped at about the 7th 
number. The head-piece, vignettes. 
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particularly those which pretend to 
aim at alkgoncal personification foi- 
sootli, are slovenly and anonymous 
woorl-c uts, fai inferior to then which 
we have s* eo m the “ Stiaggkug 'Vstro- 
logtr, and other fourpm iv public i- 
hons, and utterly unwtrthv to hive 
accompanied iuy sort of catd gut of 
such collet lions as are nartxed in the 
vohime before us r lh^ taihpici 
vignettes are better, but these h ivc no 
reference w h itev* r to the c it dog 1 t s — 
the 3 have evidently boui s pplud by 
Mr* Clowes the printer, from his old 
stores, and appear to bi hom the de- 
s to nsof the elegant Ihuiston 

Wo rf 7 ngfai/utrs dccom/wtnf/no a 

auar'o Lolunu of tkt lh*tny of 

tine, ft m the pin of Du IIlV- 

T)ntso\. 

Whin x pm^son oiut ; mstif rftd, 
it soju becomes common pint and 
inftetious Ihc “ Gems of Ait 1 * 
shouted toi*h by Mr, W B ( ook(, of 
Soho s pure, has been et h( ed ind re- 
ethoed m numlukss icvcibcr itions, 
by Mi PM WtstmieoU and others, 
nd w ill probably soon be p stud or 
ptsted up it tvtiy stall, and at tvt y 
cornu Should, thue not ht i prm- 
ttufiuy by loUtnUutf utiitnhution foi 
s fli unf ltmMe vutims of vtrbdl 
se ludi n Lit us coi ti lbuk oui mitt 
in antmpition of iu tv nt which is 
so devoutly t > bt wish d for. 

Ihe wukb f rt us consists of bc- 
twe (Utility and f ltv little Gems of 
Art, wr tight by the skilful han lot Mr 
Wit i i* m JI via tv, from ti e j iccious 
mattmls et his own mind, and tie 
p tc oub it limns of Gieek an litru cui 
ait Iheyar gems, b cme the irt 
bestowed on tli m is of an exquisite 
tlnrackr, and the subjects of most ot 
them hiving an ontijui lo imTitjon, 
they po st «,s a double cl utn t » the 
epithet. 13y antique fOunlation, is 
mi ant, that many ot the groups and 
figure^ which aie here displ lyed, ire 
actually taken from those sm illei sculp- 
tured productions of Giccian »rt, which 
are geneially pci formed on costly 
stones. 

But tnese Grtcian design^ have *p- 
piopriati back gyunds tdded by Mr 
II iricy, from the iiscurccs of hi*, own 
mind , oiyl so **ddt 1 is to giv* to the 
several subjects, much ot the grace 
and incut of onginil compositions. 
Mr. Ilarvty is ot Sic Br*wrc k school , 
and is, at the same time, tbe diaftsman, 


and tire enguver* of these beautiiul 
t une th y— liter illy, a§ well as figu 
ratively so* upon the present occasion. 
And the m timer m which he his so 
m de them m greit measure Ins. own, 
at the same ti lie that he has adapted 
them to the several purposes Of thp 
author of the history, bv me^s fas we 
have ahoady intimated) of pietuiesqm 
and ipprupuhte accompaniments de 
strves to be dwelt upm, it least m 
some fc w ot its clet uls 

Mr. llirvcy finis deput 1 among 
the Greek pottery publish* 1 by the 
late French antiquiry, Milbn, the sub- 
ject of t’li Itctistem inn ol Bicrhus, 
Aindne, and HncuUs, presumptive- 
ly (forw* hue not ‘•eiii the rngnul, 
ind judge only hom the gen nl sim- 
plicity ol the dc ignj on Hit Gretk and 
Hi ure in jaotfery), not muett more 
tbn an rutlint of tnese thice figures, 
fin ethru figimshpy//o7c s mdadds 
to them v inousothcis of tipsy and w in- 
ton wood nymphs and oatyis, and a 
forest back ground, wlrnh is tieated 
w ith great fit < ddm ind ibihtv , ind peo- 
pled uithSiknuson his iss, followed by 
a host of Meehan than figures, some of 
them piping, and the whole stene ap- 
paicntlv rt so m ling with revelry ihis 
trcetieatiu* nt c f wild objictson wood, 
whi i no itching i in W employed, is 
a veiy difficult niattei md the trees 
aie in this nstanec ( is well is m others- 
tint omu in the wrork), vuy delicate- 
ly toT ed, and engravtn with sufficient 
attention ti elm** tli for their dis- 
tance. 

Another of th ( h id puce vig- 
nettes is the it present ition ot an an- 
cient win* press, tikeu f om a pictuie 
dug fiom Hit rums of Ileruilaneum, 
when the modem artist hid less to 
add But we must mt ntion one thing 
wmcli he appeals to have omitted to 
correct, and the mthor (Dr. Hender- 
son) to notice lit to two little genu, 
or eupids, ue emjiloved in Urging cir- 
culai bo’ts or bill t . by means of such 
implements as are nil now c ailed que 
bles, inf la to press forth the juice of 
the grape. But in order to undent ipd 
this device, we were obliged to li n e 
iecour«e to the historian ot win*, who 
writes, •“ Another simple mod* >t 
pressing the grapes, if we may conh le 
in the luthonty of an anci* nt painting, 
was by placing them m a trough fixed 
in the bottom of an upright square 
frame, m which were three cross 
beams tnpvipg in grooves, and having 
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a row of conical viradges between each 
beaiji, which could n$ driven in by 
mallets.’* Now, the little loves, or 
labourers^— who for this task had been 
better without their vmgs — are; here, 
not giving “ conical wedges,” but 
cylindrical rollers, which convert the 
whole of the mechanical operation to 
nonsense. The pan, or vase, more- 
over, which receives the juic6, must 
soon overflow, and the wine be wasted, 
if we could suppose the machinery to 
be at all capable of pressure. Why 
did not Mr. Harvey rectify these 
drunken Irish blunders of the Hercu- 
laneum painter? 

Of these head and tailpiece vig- 
nettes — which, although only from two 
to four iuchcs in length, are the largest 
prints in the book — theie are eight. 
But Mr.Jflarvey’s ornamented capitals, 
or initial letters, shew oft his art, and 
the fertility of liis inventive powers, 
probably to most advantage. He finds 
one among the Marlborough gems', pfj' 
which the subject is, a young faun sit- 
ting on the ground, in the act, as is 
supposed, of meditating some melody 
for his double flute. By adding to 
this a youug Bacchante, or grape 
gatherer, holding forth a basket of 
imit, and shouldering a laden, vme- 
polc, he forms the capital letter E in a 
most picturesque manner. He finds 
on an Alexandrian coin, a captive 
figure — a personification of Air ica : 
he introduces a back-ground of ba- 
nana and date trees, and it becomes a 
very efficient letter If. He finds, 
among the published monuments of 
ancient Etruria, a Faun, or a Silenus 
seated on an Amphora, to which a 
draped female is presenting a Rhyton, 
or drinking horn : he introduces a 
back-ground of growing vines and 
other foliage, and behold a capital 
letter T. 

And Of these beautiful little initials, 
the volume contains nearly thirty; 
spme of them abounding with antique 
grace and character ; with whimsical 
and wild inventions of frantic bac- 
chanals, thyrsi, amphoras, and musical 
instruments. Of. the rich and exu- 
berant foliage and fruit of the vine, 
Mr. Harvey has, of course, made fre- 
quent uke — brs subject, the history of 
wine, required it ; and he has con- 
trive? to mingle", and unite it very 
judiciously witmthe Bacchusses, Ariad- 
nes, S demises, and bacchantes of Gre- 
cian art, some of thg ht?a<U of whom 


Jrft, 

he .touched with of gem-like 

taste, (rjjtV And minuteness. The 
effects ape in general ably contrived, 

, and of a sparkling character. There 
are, indeed, a lew black spots tpo 
many ; but that is probably incidental... 
to the mode of art which ishere 
adopted, and not easily, if at all, to be 
. dispensed with in wood-cuty^fbut 
there is about them, on Jhf^bole, 
an Anacreontic luxuriance of poetic 
fancy, that is germane to the. occa- 
sion, and the contemplation of which, 
i h the words of the old-glee — " Gives 
a summer to the mind.” 

The production of these engravings 
cannot bpt enhance the well-earned 
reputation of Mr, v jWarvey» He had 
.before shewn Kifciself decidedly the 
first modern engraver of large works 
in wood, by the production of his 
death of Dentatus, after the picture by 
Ilaydon, in the collection of the Earl 
. of M ul grave : and dow he has done 
the tame, as far as what we have in- 
spected of the works of other modem 
, wood-engravers enables to pro- 
nounce, in the miniature department. 

We deem it proper to add that, as 
wood-cuts are commonly priuled (Mr. 
Harvey’s as well as the rest), much of 
the sparkling delicacy of these little 
gems is* impaired .or destroyed ; arid 
that the art of engraving on weed, ap- 
pears to be here carried to the full, as 
far as it ought to be attempted to be 
carried. Wood-cuts will not hear to 
be brought too near to engravings of 
this vignette' kind, that arc carefully 
and tastefully executed on copper ; 
especially when they get. beyond cer- 
tain dimensions. In the present quarto, 
they are wisely kept small. The mode 
of printiug with the letter-press, neces- 
sarily mars the delicacy of those 
tender -termination:* which are indis- 
pensable to good vignettes. Even in 
some of the adornments of the.IIistory 
of Wine — in the head-piece of the 
Triumph of Bacchus, for example — 
the back-ground being of clouds, the 
tenderness of their extremities could 
not be, rendered in a manner that will 
. y bear close comparison with the work 
of the dry-point oiii copper, aB Ike 
reader of discernment, who shall mate 
such comparison, willimmediately per- 
ceive. And in that other Te.ad-piece, 
to the, preface, where ' the ,B^iccmante 
and Faun are rocking the Bac- 
chus, the extremities of ilie clpuds, or 
sn>okc frmp tea r fmrwln^sip- 
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ejrer it may’be intended, nod the meat tvitfi mill, other, a* in those 
delicate passages of the4jg)it drapery worked with the rolling-press from 
of the nymph or bacchante? are marked engravings on copper or steel. How- 
by the necessary operation of letter- ever, to detail the professional tfcys- 
press printing. In short, the greater tfcries of these matters is probably of 
the, delicacy of the aim of the artist,, small import, and we desist, -^hepe- 
the*greater the tendency to’ a rptten cuniary interest of the bookseller, in 
result j as may be seen throughout the these cases, over-rules critical con- 
prfesent engravings, .wherever tender- siderations : aye, and in more ways 
n^-pf tint was .wanted, as it more than one, over- rules the^bonesty of 
especially is wanted in softening off .many a flourishing critic: and the 
th^xtremities. But this defect, be- truth is, Fine Art is not considered in 

in# incidental to, and indeed insepa- the getting up (as it is termed) of 

fable from,- the present mode of art, books ; but only pretended to be 

is no fault of the artist: on the con- considered. Nor . is it likely to be 

trary, we se$<with pleasure, and with otheryn.se, till the public taste and 

some surprise how much , he has ef- knowledge in these matters, is suffi- 

fected towards counteracting it : and cieutly improved to check book-selling 

we recommend to those persons who empiricism ; for, whatever pretensions 

are curious, to order proof impres- may be set up to the contrary, the 

sions ; which are taken from the blockk plain matter of fact is, that all is 

without their being printed, or fixe d into governed by the consideration of hoio 

'the forms, (as we believe the printer’s much Capital shall add to itself, by the 

phrase is,) with the letter types : and adoption of the cheapest and most 

are taken on China paper, which is ^mechanical and expeditious processes, 
afterward pasted into the book; a' or of any processes that uncultivated 
lame procedure, and which, after all, intellect and mere manual dexterity are 
only remedies the evil io a certain competent to. 

degree " , ' 

But 'neither have the impressions, “ Tbe "'*,!* aU but leather and ^ 
from the -same Jblock, the same agree- ma tu ^ a 

THE DRAMA. 

jflAYMARKET ThEATRR 

On the 3d inst., the comedy of more, what would become of the play. 

The Busy Body was presented to a if. new, in which the heroine ebouid 

very thinly attended house. What- listen to so polite a surmise, and af- 

ever was the charm in Mrs. Cent lime's ter wards accept the swain in wedlock ? 

which made her. muse predominate Miss Chester became the part of Mi - 

over Congreve, it no longer operates. ramla, so far as youth and passion 

Por what reason they keep the stage, Were concerned ; bijt she was actually 

•except it be to prove that the manners too much for it in intellect.* TheJow 

of our age are not more corrupt than and prurient tendency of the dialogue 

theirs, perhaps no one besides the disagreed w Lth her elegance and grace- 

manager can tell. The plays have no ful mirth. Her talent lies in a more 

beauty, cither of thought or expres- elevated region of comedy, the powers 

sion, to recommend them. The old of which she has considerably at 

men are lewd and greedy — the young command, though her style wants 

sensualists, who scorn to put fulness and emphasis, and her features 

themselves to the trouble of metaphor are defeidnt in flexibility. Mr* Vin- 

or circumlocution to suggest piopo- ing, as Sir Georye Airy (what are- 

sals not at all equivocal. And then, % condi tenaAie to express a young man 

f$r lauguagc and manners — what of fashion 1) went through his part with 

tfamld be thought in our t imes of ereclit to himselfo;, He displayed much 

the hr usque rie of that hero, who ease and animation, and lie seems 

would . justify to a woman of qua- to bring into the business a degree of 

lity the use of a little amorous in- understanding, which, if seriously ap- 

tercourse with her before his own mar- plied to his own" improvement, will 

ri^ge, by the delicate allusion of a make him considerable in genteel 

cup of coffee befofte dinner ? But still -comedy. Mr. Farien was Sir Francis 
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Gripe, His genius, Within a limited those of a decent banit^ clerk — an 

range of characters, acts wilh vigour, actor of this calibre sinkacntirely un- 

There is, however, no mellowness ifi dor the very thought of such a charae- 

his humour, and he neglects the thin* ter as Sir John Me faille. The cocked 

coating of good nature and good 1 hat, full dress suit, quality title, and 

fellowship which nature herself sug- long, nicely-balanced speeches, in- 
gests to hardened hypocrites as, thepro- tircly -set, at nought even his own eSti- , 

perest guise for tlieir sordid purposed . mate of his own pdwers, ' Mr. Vinipg ? 

Colman and Garrick’s comedy of (Of, whom we wish to speak withr$$$$t 

The Clandestine Marriage was per- , kindness) is no more able to utter ■ 
formed at this house, 12th, inst., but mere text put into the mouth of Sir 
not in a way (very materially) to as- John Melville, than Mr. West, who* 
sist the reputation of the theatre. The . performed the part of Canton , is com- 
play itself is one of those which it is petentto play any one of thfc characters 

difficult even in our winter theatres, nightly intrusted to him ; and then, 

to “ cast” well throughout j audit is to make up for this incapability to act 
moreover, of an order peculiarly tided 'any thing approaching to comedy, 
to be destroyed by the introduction the plays are alhxppjled down into 

of clumsy tailors in its minor cha- what managers (because the, chi mney- 

racters. All the gentlemen — the ju- sweeps sometimes laugh at it) fancy to 

venileS especially*— -arc people of the be M farce,” It is but once, a year. 

Chesterfield school — very didactic ever, that we giow critical ' but Mis. 

and sent i mental . Lovewcll for in- Windsor has no right to make a hit at 

stance— (the gentleman represented , the gods, in the part ot Mrs. Hr? del- 

by Mr., Cooper)— has a very nice )berg, by leading the Frenchman off the 
role throughout the plaj\ to ma- stage, much us our friend Polichmelie 

nage. In more than half his scenes in a pantomime, might lead off the ‘ 

— being- himself a very tall, serious, Devil, Valuable performers have still 

interesting person — he has nothing to less title to resort to extravagance and 

do but stand still, and be acted at by riding-house trick. 

Lord Oglchy aud Sir John Melville; Alter The Clandestine, Marriage, 
Nobody ever did this well, within our a new farce iri two acts, called 
recollections but Mr. Charles Kemble. ’ T would puzzle a Conjurer, was 
Mr. Cooper is a very useful petl'ormer ; performed for the first time. We 
but. he caftnot (of his mere mode of arc prevented from giving any ac- 
doing things) lift a character. He Ins count of its plot or fable, by the 
not about Iiim that manner— that pecu- . circumstance , of its not happening 
bar tour inert — which will carry a man to have any. The scene lies pi in- 
with perfect ease, through a situation cipally iu a dock-yard at Sardutn, 
of perfect difficulty. The effect is, in Holland, at the period when Peter 
that the lover’s dignity is lost; that of the Great of Russia sojourned (o 
his mistress necessarily fades along learn ship-building in that country; 
with it; Monsieur Love well becomes and the business (if a great deal 
rather the butt and* 'scape-gout of the of absurd equivoque and bustle may 
comedy ; and we go short altogether be so designated)— arises out of the 
of our %i nice young men,’’ who should anxitty of the several potentates of 
sigh (in fact; , for the benefit of all Europe, some to seize the Char’s pei - 
the young ladies In the theatre. Por son, and others to secure hi? alliance, 
another example of the same deficiency To this hotch-potch, however,— such 
(and a brighter) an actor like Mr. as it is — Harley and Liston give the 
Vining, whose agremens are about principal support.. 

English Opeiu-house. . 

A new farce, entitled Jonathan in our trans-Atlantic brethren. So lon$, 
England^ has bven produced this as this object was fairly kept in view,' 
month, at th«s house. It has been the audience were unanimous in their 
produced in Mr. Peake’s pun-manu- approbation; but Mr. peakfe ! thought 
factory, chiefly for the purpose of proper, on morethanone occasion, to 
giving Mr. Mathews ' an opportun ity , make some pf his characters introduce 
as Jonathan W, Douhihnts , of raising matter, which by implication reflected 
a laugh at the strange phraseology of reproach on' American ideqs of iride- 
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pendenc^ ^bis sidewind censure 
of America^fiich dbuttless was in* 
tended, bv contrast, r aS a cbraplirrient 
to England, was received, as such ib 
Jiberahty always should be received, 
with a strong expression of disgust. 
It is time that the cuslo m of satirizing 
every country but our own should be 
h&hjfhed from * the *tage. Mathews,’ 
iiCft&ion, rendered Jonathan more 
amusing than *he was in the mono- 
dmpie. He is landed at Liverpool, 
where he receives from his friend Mr, 
Ledger^ a '.letter of introduction to 
Alderman f* ross feeder^ a member of 
the corporation of London. Ledger ,' 
at the same time, favours Natty Lark-, 
spur , the post-boy at the inn where 
Jonathan stops, with a letter of Re- 
commendation to the same Alderman. 
Nutty's letter falls into the hands of 
Jonathan , who appears before the 
Alderman as candidate for the situa- 
tion of postillion ; while Natty, , who 
has got possession Of Jonathan's in* 
production, is received as the young? 
. American ^gentleman. The situation 
of the parties gives rise to some equi- 
voque ; but we think a man # of Mr. 
Peake’s experience (of talent' we say 
nothing) might have made this portion 
of the, farce more amusing and ef- 
fective. Keeley.’s quiet and , unforced 
.humour were advantageously, display- 
ed in the trifling character of Natty 
Larkspur. The piece, though it met 
with some opposition, was on the 
whole well received. Mathews’s hu- 
morous acting excited laughter at 
one moment, and Mr. Peake’s bad 
puns were sure, by their flagrant ab- 
surdity, to provoke it in that which 
followed. “ That only will live in 
the memory,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“ which is very good, or execrably 
bad.” If this dictum be true, Mr. 
Peake's productions must live for ever 
— they are certainly as far removed 
fioin excellence as possible. ’ The 
second piece was a new musical (Irani a, 
denominated The Frozen Lake — a 
title* sufficient of itself to draw a 
large audience in this broiling weather. 
It is, we understand, a translation from 
Rhe French, by Mr. Planche. It is a' 
"heavy piece, although it boasts one or 
two interesting scenes. The first part 
of it, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Miss Kelly and Mr. Wrench, was. ex- 
ceedingly tedious. Love, of course, 
, is the main-spring of/ the action. 
/ The Grand Dukeiof^ Suabia (Mr. 


Baltley) is aiixtflfos to unite his daugh- 
ter Louisa (Miss Noel) to the Prince 
de Neubourg (Mr. Wrench); but the 
lady, according/ to the established 
rule' in such cases, has chosen a part- 
ner more suited to her inclinations, in 
the person of Count .de Linsberg 
(Mr. Fearman) — a youth of doubtful 
origin, but who has- been patronized 
and ennobled by the G%and Duke. 
The Prince de Neubourg^ an excel- 
lent soldier, but a very indifferent' 
wooer ; and to learn the gentle art of 
making love, he has placed, himself 
under the tutelage of the Jiardness de 
■ iloscfeld (Miss Kelly). De. Linsberg * 
is led to believe that the assiduities of 
De Neubourg are agreeable to the 
Princess Louisa, whom he had pri- 
vately married ; and stung with jea- 
lousy, he so behaves lnmself in the 
presence of the Grand Duke, as to 
.call - forth a decree of banishment, 
which is, however, annulled at the, re- 
quest of De Neubourg. The latter, 
who finds.'hinnelf utterly unequal to 
the composition of a love epistle, en- 
treats Da Linsberg , as a return for 
the service he had rendered him, to 
write a few lines, which he would 
transmit to the Princess, as if written 
by himself. De Linsberg obeys the 
request, and writesr a note requesting 
an interview’ with the Princess in her 
own apartments— the dropping her 
bouquet to be considered the, signal 
of consent. To the inexpressible joy 
of De Linsberg, and to the equal 
delight of De Neubourg ( the former 
not .supposing that the latter had 
perused the note), the Lady lets full 
her bouquet , Now comes the interest 
of tke piece. . De Linsberg enters 
the chamber of the Princess by a 
window which overlooks the frozen 
lake ; De Neubourg , ,to whom the 
key has been given in mistake, enters 
at the door, Dc Linsberg and 
Jiis lady retire, artel a very agreeable 
telc-it-tkte takes place between the 
Baroness de Rose/eld and De Neu- 
bonrg ; who ,is' with-' difficulty ejected 
from the apartment. It is now time 
for l)e Linsberg to retreat; but alas, 
he perceives, thaf during his interview, 
-the snow Ifas ^llen heavily on the 
frozen Jake* \ afiajie knows that the 
^track of a man’s foot from the apart- 
4 ;ment of. the Princess, if perceived, 
must Dad' to the most unfortunate, 
consequences. In, this dilenima, the 
Princess and her friend the Baroness 
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place De IJnsberg in & skdgej and humour h attempted 'jjfitffo* i* much 
draw him across the lake— an ■expgjfc'. that fallsbenOaflr it. Miteadof the' 
ent something iike th^t of the language of , pathos, we haVe soote- 

ter of Charlemagne, who to prevent thing half whine and half bombast ; 

detection, carried her paramour^riit instead of humour; we have much un^‘ 
her back through the snow. Ifhe meaning bustle. The' latter scenes.' 

parties are. however, espiedJVoip the are incomparably the best, ; The 
palace- windows by the GtandDuhe, scene in the Princess' & a part me^. is 

who is astonished aft so strange An well imagined* The . incident ; g£^es , 
appearance* but liis astonishment i$r a wide scope to the antidpatiobiof^ 
redotildcd when he ’ learns from an fancy, and the interest connected with., 

officious servant that they came from it is kept up to the end, Wrerifch 

hjs daughter’s apartment. He deter*- played the Prince dv Neubourg with 

mines to punish, and then to forgive’ : much vivacity, and his fair instructress, 
the delinquent. He summons them the .Baroness, was excellently repre- 
beforeJum; and previously to liis clef * sen ted by Miss Kelly. The character ' 
daring his knowledge of their stolen is, however, unworthy of. her po.v* evs. 
union, he horrifies them by declaring -it is neither humorous nor pallu-tic, 
that Lhisberg is his “ son." But but, a sort of mute, the offspring of 
when their agony at the supposed in- both, Keeley has a short part — that 
cestuous union is at its height,, he con- of a busy, selfish domestic, which he 
verts their anguish to pleasure, when, performed very pleasantly. Pear man, 
in answer to his daughter’s question,’ ' as the Count de Lhisberg, sang tole- 
he says, M Assuredly he is my son, rably well. Miss. Noel, who person- 
since he is your husband.’’ All par- ated the Princess , would sing much . 
ties are reconciled ! unci th& laughing better, if, with her restricted, powers 
Prince de Neubourg is contentto ac- of voice, she would refrain -from at- ! 
cept the hand of the lively Baroness . ’ tempting so much. The music by Mr. 
de Roscfeldf instead of that of the O. lleeve is simple and expressive. The 
Princess Louisa. In the sentiment piece was well received by the great 
of this drama there is nothing that majority of the audience, though dis- 
soars above mediocrity: but where approbation was at times manifested. 

COVENT- <2 AUDEN THEATRE. 

Tatis Theatre has opened with the genius ; and what is still worse, the 

favourite Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, very circumstance of her being con-. 

£ Tragedy which, whatever may be its fined to one piece justifies them in 
original beauties or defects, has always supposing that her genius, —or if she 
commandedafull house, since the part really cari only excel in Juliet,— her 
of Juliet has been performed by Miss F. talent is of a very limited character, 
H. Kelly. We have often regretted that and that her success in Juliet is more 

an actress who displays such enviable the result of some happy chance than 

powers in a character of such difficult of any original powers!! The natural 
performance should be thought by consequence, or, to designate the con- 
the managers incapable of attaining sequence, the natural impression ♦re- 
excellence in any other. Perhaps we suiting from this opinion is to render ’ 
are not warranted in' saying that the the audience less capable of those 
managers think so, but their conduct emotions which the simple, unaf- 
certainly has hitherto justified us in fected naivete, of her manner, and 
presuming so •, for if they were pot irn- that eloquent expression of conn- 
pressed with such a conviction, why tcnance wpich pourtrays the sout,»#nd 
riot try her in some other piece ? Why the immediate affections by which it 
not give her a chance of displaying is. governed, are calculated to excite, 
those powers which nature, whatever We hope however that the manage^ 
managers, may think, has evidently , begin at length to perceive and appre^ 
conferred upon her in some other date her merits: we are inclined to 
character* Deprived of this oppor- * tiling so from their commencing the 
tunity7 the jptlnlic can never deter- season with a play iyhich they have 
mine her merit or the individual , found , from .experience to command 
and distinct character of her dramatic a full house, since MisS Kelly V en* 
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gjgement. And we trust that this 
appreciation of her powers will lead 
them to bring her forward in some 
other tragic piece. When we say 
tragic, we must- confess that if we 
were asked whether she is best cal- 
culated to excel in tragic or comic 
representation, we should pause to 
make a reply. She seems to have a 
versatility of power, a pliancy of 
genius, or in other words, that quick 
s usceptibility of impiessiun, whether 
the agency acting upon her be of a 
tragic or comic character, that will 
enable her to exet 1 in depicting human 
life and human manners, in all ils 
shades and m< dilieations ; whether 
it arrays itself in the light robes of 
joy and exultation, or puts on the 
mournful vesture of pensive melan- 
choly or frantic despair. 

In making these observations W r * are 


fully supported by her success in 
Juliet on the opening of the Theatre. 
Perhaps the best evidence of her powers 
in the representation of this character 
is the unbounded and unqualified 
applause of the audience. Her 
style of acting is greatly improved, 
from having overcome- that nervous 
and tremulous sensibility which is the 
inseparable attendant of genius, and , 
which time and experience can alone 
correct. 

Mr. Charles Kemble has also evi- 
dently improved in the character of 
itomeo. lie is a much more natural 
and impassioned lover than he was 
last season. We suppose he has been 
consulting Ovid on the softer affec- 
tions of our nature, for we, cannot 
attribute his improvement to increase 
of yeais. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Last month wc announced some im- 
portant changes in' the French minis- 
try : the object of these changes has 
since become more apparent. It was 
predicted, in the spring of the present 
year, bythe physicians of Louis XV III. 
that should the summer prove hot, 
his Majesty would, in all pro- 
bability, be carried off. It was there- 
fore deemed expedient, and the de- 
termination ought to be regarded as 
a masterpiece of policy oil the part ol 
M. de Villele, to effect such changes 
then, as might be essentially necessary 
on the commencement of a new reign. 
This was a measure which could in 
no wise prove injurious to the reign- 
ing monarch, and could not fail of 
rendering an important service to his 
successor. Its importance, indeed, 
will be enhanced in our estimation, 
if we reflect that many revolutionary 
projects were knOwn to be in contem- 
plation, and that the most imperative 
necessity ex isted for frustrating the aims 
of the disaffected. Spain, it is evident, 
was the grand rendezvous of the rebels 
of the perturbed spirits of all nations; 
but the result of the war in Spain de- 
feated their efforts : it was found that 
the French invading army could not 
be coriupted by the gold of the con- 
spirators; it was found, also, that 
the sanguine expectations of the 
French refugees to effect a hostile 
landing in their native country, were 
absolutely hopeless, and, consequently 
E, M, September , 1824. 


every debased mind was in activity, 
and every means was resorted to, lor 
the organization of new plans, to en- 
sure, it possible, another revolution in 
France, upon the anticipated death of 
Louis XVill. If we mistake not, 
however, the last hopes of the dis- 
affected have been crushed by the fore- 
sight and decision ot M. de Villele. 

The predictions of the medical men, 
respecting the fate of the King, have 
been verified, llis Majesty’s health 
continued to decline ; notwithstand- 
ing the censorship of the press, which 
was resorted to for the purpose of 
keeping the people in a state of ig- 
norance and doubt, reports were from 
time to time ciiculated, bf the rapidly 
approaching dissolution of the sove- 
reign, and yet, by dint of art and 
management, it was contrived that the 
royal sufferer should appear in the 
possession of comparative health. As 
recently as the 7th of September, 
although he was then m a dying state, 
and strapped in his wheeled chair to 
prevent hr falling forward, he was 
made to hold his regular levee, at 
which all the foreign ambassadors du'y 
attended. Ou Sunday, the 12tn, 
though in a state of great sufficing, 
he was present at the family break- 
fast; and, on Monday morning, he 
received the holy viaticum and the 
extreme unction with perfect presence 
of mind, and gave his benediction— 
u Adieu, my children, may God be 
o o 
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with you !” — to the respective mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. On Tues- 
day, however, his Majesty was plunged 
into a deeper leihargy than ever ; ihe 
symptoms of approaching departure 
continued to increase, and, at four 
o’clock on the morning of Thursday, 
the 16th ot September, he expired. 

Of Louis the X VIII., whatever may 
be thought of his political character, 
it may be truly said, that he met his 
fate with the firmness of a man, and 
the resignation of a Christian On 
his death his successor, Charles X. 
(late the Count d’Aitois) immedi- 
ately set out for St. Cloud, with the 
Dauphin, the Dauphiness, and the 
Duchess de Benri. The new sovereign 
is a man of eminently amiable 
manners, of an active disposition, 
possessing great dccis.on of character, 
and in the full enjoyment of health 
and spirits. Since his accession to 
the crown, he has granted the title of 
Royal Highness to the Duke of Or- 
leans and tlie Duke of Bourbon. 
As a precautionary measure, Paris was 
nearly filled with troops on the 
approach of Louis the X V III t h’s d eath ; 
but not the slightest commotion or in 
surrectionary spirit was evinced ; every 
thing remains peifbeily (unquil, and 
not the least danger is apprehended. 

It is not in Spain. There, the 
revolutionary spirit is far from being 
extinct ; nor, indeed, can wc reason- 
ably expect it to be othtrwisc, until 
some decisive measures be adopted 
for improving the slate of the govern- 
ment, and for meliorating that of the 
people. At day-break, in the morn- 
ing of August 3, a party of about 
two hundred Constitutionalists, under 
the command of Colonel Valdes, 
having previously effected a landing 
in the vicinity of the Bav of Algesiras, 
possessed themselves of the town and 
island of Tarifa, by surprising the 
garrison as it opened the gates. They 
shut themselves up within the walls of 
the town, and held possession for more 
than’ a fortnight. On the fifth of the 
month, some columns of French and 
Spanish troops having arrived, the 
town was blockaded by land, and 
soon afterwards by sea ; and, on the 
19tb, the heavy artillery of the be- 
siegers effected a breach in the walls, 
and the town was carried by assault. 
The island itself was taken possession 
of on the following morning, when 
Valdes, another of the officers of the 


Constitutionalists named ^Gonzales, 
and 200 privates, were made prisoners. 
The importance of this achievement, 
in the eye of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, is shewn by the extraordinary 
honours and rewaids which Fer- 
dinand the VHth. has showered upon 
the French officers who were concern- 
ed iu the attack. 

Previous to the recapture of Ta- 
rifa, Ferdinand the Vllth. with his 
family, had retired from Madrid to 
the Chateau of St. lldefonso, and 
great alarm pievailed in the capital. 
Agreeably to a Convention dated 
Feb. 9, 1824, 4.1,000 French troops 
were to remain in Spain till the 1st 
of July following, and to garrison 
sixteen specified towns. A second 
Convention prolongs the term of 
French occupation from July 1, 1824, 
to January 1, 1825 ; two additional 
fortresses during that period to be 
gairisoped by the foreign force. This 
arrangement has been made, “ because 
his c atholic Majesty conceived, that, 
in order to have time to complete the 
organization of his army, a prolonga- 
tion of the residence of the French 
troops would be useful. 1 * 

The accounts from South America 
are confused and contradictory ; ex- 
cepting, however, the seizure and ex- 
ecution of Iturbide, the cx-Emperor 
of Mexico, who, it will be recollected, 
left this country a short time since in 
the supposed expectation of re-ascend- 
ing his abdicated throne, very little 
of importance seems to have occurred 
in that part of the world. Iturbide, 
when he left Mexico, was to receive 
a stipulated pension on condition of 
his residing in Italy. Political in- 
terference compelled him to quit that 
country ; his pension was conse- 
quently stopped, and his allcdged 
object, in proceeding thence to Mexico, 
v as to endeavour, by explanation or 
negotiation, to recover his pension. 
His real object is thought to have been 
different j and his enemies assert, 
that he was one of the tools of the 
Holy Alliance. It appears that,. on 
the 15th or 16th of July, he landed at 
Soto la Marina, about 400 miles north 
of the city of Mexico, where he was 
favourably received and entrapped 
into a state of perfect security. The 
commandant of Soto la Marina, 
however, caused him to be arrested 
and conveyed to Fadillo, where, on 
the evening of the 19th, he was shot 
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in the public square by a file of 
soldiers. The only formality observed 
was the reading to him a* decree of 
Congress of the 28th of April, which 
declared him an outlaw, and sen- 
tenced him to death if he should ever 
be found within the bounds of the 
Mexican territory. In all probability 
he was not previously aware of the 
existence of such a decree. In this 
country, the supposition is, that he 
was invited to Mexico by eerlain in- 
dividuals, and that, by those very in- 
dividuals he was on his arrival be- 
trayed. On the 27th of July, a 
resolution was passed by the Mexican 
Contes**, for settling a pension of 
800 dollars upon Ins widow, with re- 
version to his soils. Iturbide was 
considered 10 be a man of great 
military talent, His death was follow- 
ed by illuminations, and other public 
rejoicings, in all the principal towns 
of the Mexican repubbe. 

The reports which have been ciicti- 
lated of the intended return of Lord 
Cochrane to this country, appear to 
have been mere idle fabrications. As 
recently as the 2nd of August, his 
Loidblnp sailed from Itio de Janciio 
for Pernambuco, with a considerable 
naval force, accompanied by trans- 
ports having two thousand troop> 011 
board, to reinforce the Imperialists. 
Afler landing the troops, his Lordship 
was to join, and take the command 
of the blockading squadron at Pernam- 
buco. On the day that Lord Coch- 
rane's expedition sailed, the Empress 
of Brazil gave birth to a daughter. 

Turning fiom Brazil to Greece, we 
find that the Ipsariots have taken 
signal vengeance upon the Turks 
for the dreadful loss which the^ had 
sustained. Such of the Ipsariots as 
escaped previously to the explosion, 
in which the remaining natives and 
the Turks were devoted to one com- 
mon destruction, they obtained a re- 
inforcement of Hydriots and Spezziots, 
and returned to lpsara with* sixty -five 
ships. They landed on a point of 
the island of which the Greeks had 
retained possession ; by capturing 
about seventy of their cun boats, they 


deprived the Turks of all means of 
escape, and then they put to the 
sword all who had not perished in the 
explosion. The loss of the Turks is 
variously stated, at from 4000 . to 
10,000. Scio is said to have been 
re-conquered j and there are reports of 
se\eral other important victories and 
advantages having been obtained by 
the Greeks. 

Looking at home, - almost every 
thing weais a pleasing and a promising 
aspect. The harvest, throughout the 
country, is one of the most productive 
ever knowm, and the crops are of the 
finest quality. An expeciation is en- 
tertained, that Parliament will meet 
fur the dispatch of business early in 
November, and that it will be dis- 
solved in the spring — probably in 
M arc h. Mi nisters c« > u 1 d not fix upon 
a more favourable time for the re- 
newal of Ibc grtat Council of the 
Nation; peaeo and plenty prevail; 
trade and commerce are flourishing 
in an almost, unprecedented dtgree; 
disaffection is in consequence ex- 
tinct ; and, in the proposition of new 
members, no serious or successful 
opposition can be contemplated. 
The present parliament was elected in 
the month of April, 1820. 

The London Gazette of September 
11th, announces several new em- 
bassies : Sir. W. A Court to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to His Most 
Faithful Majesty ; the Right Hon. 
W. N. Ilill to be Envoy tu Naples; 
the Right Hon, A. J. Foster to be 
Envoy to Sardinia ; H. \V. YV. Wynn 
to be Envoy to Denmark ; and Lord 
Erskinc to be Envoy to Wurtcmberg. 
In Ireland, the Orange party speak 
loudly of plots and conspiracies, and 
insurrectionary movements. . The 
arrival of winter will soon show how 
far such lumours may he founded in 
truth. Early in the month, Mr. 
Canning left Loudon for Dublin, 011 
a visit to the Marquis Wellesley. In 
tlic course of his journey, and also 
at Dubiinr, the Right Hon. Secretary 
chose to be received only in his 
private capacity. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We are happy to understand that Dr. acquisition to this infant establishment. 

Geo. Blattermaun has been called to fill To a knowledge of the French, Spanish, 

the chair of Professor of Modern Lau- Italian, Gorman, and English languages, 

guugrs, in the University of Virginia. he unites what, to the University of 

I)r. Bi.ittermann will be an invaluable Virginia, must be ot incalculable mlvan- 
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Inge, nn intimate acquaintance with tion ; on a om plan. ' TcP which, are 
European Literature. To the arts ami added, Questions for Examination, de- 

sciem.v.«, the philosophy and metaphysics, signed for the Use of Young Ladies. By 

of this little portion of the globe, be Las the late William Butler, loth Edition. 
al c o devoted a great part of his attention, With an Appendix, by which the Stars 

and thou; b we may have some partial may easily be known. By Thomas 

cause to relict this transfer of his talents Bourn, Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, 

nnd acquirements to Columbia, we are and Geography. 12mo. 0<-. boards, 
selfish enough not to rejoice that he has Italian Classic Poetry. — Poemi Mag- 
been odded to the chosen few, through giori Italiani lllustrutl da Ugo Foscolo, 
whose operations American Literature The Illustrations of this edition are in- 
may hereafter vie with that of Europe tended, first, to establish the authentic 

itself, at present the undoubted Athens of version of tlie ancient Italian poets ; 

the world. We suspect be owes this up- next/ to present an estimate of their 

pointment to his friend Mr. Jefferson, genius and of their works; und lastly, 

under whose auspices this University has to exhibit, with their biography, an histo- 

been principally organized. rical view of the times in wbiph they 

In Ihe press, and speedily will be pub- flourished, 
lished, with embellishments, in one vo).. The Collection will be comprised in 

large 8vo. St. Bnldred of the Bass, a twenty volumes, nnd will cootuiu the 

Pictish Legend; the Siege oi Bern irk, following Authors, viz. : 
a Tragedy; with other Poems und Bui- La Conimedia di Dante, 4 tomi; Le 
lads, descriptive of East Lothian and lti me del Pctrnrcu, 2 tomi ; L ’Orlando 

Berwickshire, by James Miller. Innamoralo del Bojurdo, Rifutto dall 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- Berm, 5 tomi ; L’Orlando Furio^o delP 
lished, in 1 vol. 8vo., Greece in 1823 to Ariosto, C tomi; La Gerusalenmie Libe- 

1824. Being a series of letters und other rata del Tasso, 3 tomi. 

documents on the Greek Revolution ; Subscribers’ names received by the 
written during a visit to that ixuniry, by publisher, W, Pickering, 57, Chancery 

the lion. Col. Leicester Stanhope. The Lane, London ; also by various booksellers 

work will be accompanied with several on the Continent, 
curious foe-similes, and a coloured p.or- In tlie press, and will be published on 
trait of Mustapha Ali. the first day of January, 1825, dedicated 

Just published, a Sermon on the Death to his most gracious Majesty, as the 

of Lord Byron, by u Lujman, Is. ; Wat- Patron of the Institution for Promoting 

son’s (R.) Missionary Sermon, Is.; the Fine Arts in Manchester ; to Benjamin 

Harding’s (W .) Short-liand improved, 3s. Arthur Hej wood, Esq., as its most provi- 

Just . published, price 3s-. hoards, dent Donor; und to the liberal and en- 

Chrisl’s Victory and Triumph in Heaven lightened body of Governors, as contri- 

and Earth, over and after Death. By butors to the advancement of its esta- 

Giles FIetchc*r. With un original Biogrn- blisbment. Part I. of a New Work, to 

phical Sketch of the Author. Accurately be entitled The Connoisseur’s Repertori- 

and handsomely printed from the edition urn ; or, a Universal Historical Record of 

of 1610. Artists, and of their works, as relates to 

The first volume of the Register of Puinting, Sculpture, Architecture, and 

Arts and Sciences, Improvements and Engraving, from the revival of the Fine 

Discoveries. Price 0s. fld. in boards. Arts in the Twelfth Century to the pre- 

On the 1st Oct. will be published, sent epoch. By Thomas Dodd, 
price ls ( , Old Heads upon Young la’ the press, James Forbes; A Tale, 
Shoulders, a Dramatic Sketch, in one founded on facts. 

Act. By Thomas Wilson, Teacher of Prayers founded on the Liturgy of the 
Dancing, Author of “ Danciad,” drc. Church of England. 

Just published, Exercises on the Globes The Confessions of a Gamester, 
and Maps; interspersed with some His- Mr. W. T. Brande has in the press, 
torical, Biographical, Chronological, My- A Munual of Pharmacy, in one vol. 8vo, 
thologieul, and Miscellaneous Informa- 

COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Corn-Exchange, Mark-lane, London, tinning to purchase of fine Old and New, 

Close of the Market, Sept. 27. 4 such readily obtained an advance of 2s. 

The supply of Wheat and Flour in per quarter from this day se’nnight. 

the course of last week was tolerably Flour continues the same in value, 
good ; the trade on Friday qlosed at ra- but sells more freely, 
ther better prices than on the previous The quantity of (Ufa of our own 
Monday. growth continues very small ; we have. 

This morning the show of Land Sam- however, received an immense supply of 

pies was very fair, and our maul nieu con- Foreign, chiefly Freed Oats, many of 
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them out of coudition ; fine fresh heavy 
Corn nearly supports the terms of last 
week ; but other descriptions have expe- 
rienced a reduction of Is. to 2s. per quar- 
ter from the terms of last Mondav, at 
which some extensive sales have been 
made. 

We had several parcels of New Baii- 
lev at market, the quality ot which was 
very indifferent ; u Jew samples very line 
sold os high us 45s. per quarter : but the 
general run did not exceed 43s. p»*r 
quarter. 

Malt has risen in value lull 3s. to 4s. 
per quarter, and is in good demand. 

White Peas continue in request, and 
fully support the terms of our currency . 
Guay are 2s. per quarter. 

Old Beans are dearer Is. to 2s. per 
quarter, from last Monday. Other arti- 
cles are nearly the same. 

Friday, Sept. 24. 

Cotton.— The purchases ot Cotton bv 
private contract since onr last report are 
too inconsiderable to enumerate; the 
trade was anxiously waiting the event 
of this duy*s Bust India House sale. It 
consisted of 10,500 bugs, of which only 
ubout 100 bags were disposed ol. Surnts, 
of 13,000 bug-;, about 000 sold G£d. a 
flfd. Bengals, 200 bugs, were scratched 
tit 5d. which previously in the market 
were worth 5^d. 500 of belter quality 
were bought in at 6jd. a 5jd. a few at 
Gd. 250 Bourbons, common to i'uir, sold 
8d. a lid. 

The sale was uncommonly ill attended, 
and there appeared no disposition whut 
ever to purchase ; the Bengals may be 
stated jd. Surats Jjd.a £d. per lb. lower 
than the previous currency ; and such is 
the alarm in the murket, that at two pub- 
lio sales, afterwards brought forward, of 
Egyptian, Demeruru, and Carriucon, 
there were no offers whatever made. 

Sugar.— The demand lor Muscovados 
has been very limited this week; the 
public sale of St. Lucia descriptions on 
Tuesday damped the market,' and the low 
brown descriptions may be quoted at a 
reduction of Is. per cwt. ; the heller qua- 


lities cannot be quoted lower, but there is 
a great heaviness, and sales ere with dif- 
ficulty effected at the previous currency. 
The request for Foreign Sugars continues 
general and extensive; 2»ss. is readily 
realized for good yellow Havennah; not- 
withstanding the quantity of Mauritius 
Sugar lately brought forward, about 
40.00C bags, tbc prices ore higher, 1 &d. and . 
Is. per cwt. premium is demanded on the 
lute public sale prices. 

Coffer. — The public sales of Coffee 
this week have gone off’ rather heavily, 
except for the middling and finer descrip- 
tions, which fully support the previous 
currency ; the ordinary qualities of British 
Plantation Coffee have sold a shade 
lower ; Foreign descriptions are Is. and 
Is. Gd. lower; St. Domingo 59s. Gd. and 
G2s ; good ordinary sold GOs. 6d. and 
01s. 

Spices. — There continues to be some 
request lor Nutmegs at 2s. lid. and 3s. Id.; 
Pimento of good quality still realizes tsjd ; 
in Black Pepper there is little alteration ; 
White Pepper has advanced Is. per lb., 
owing to the loss of a vessel with a large 
quantity on board, and the East India 
Company having none in the ware- 
houses. 

Silk.— 1 The Silk Trude continues very 
brisk ; Bengals and Chinas at the advance 
of is. to Is. Gd. per lb. on the late ladia 
House -ale prices, and the request exten- 
sive at the improvement. 

Rum, Biiaxhy, and Hollands. — 
The Spirit Market remains in a very de- 
prived stale. The prices of Brandy are 
4d. to Gd. per gallon higher than in Lon- 
don ; the market here is, however, evi- 
dently improving ; early in the week 
Brandies were more firm, without being 
higher, but within the last few days an 
advance of fully Id. per gallon has been 
realized; soveial purchases of Brandy 
housed have been reported nt 2s. 7(1. ; the 
quotation now is 2s. 7d. a 2s. 8d. 

Tallow. -The Tallow Market early 
in the week ruther revived ; it is again 
heavy; Tallow of J823 maybe quoted 
to-day ut 34s. Gd.; of 1824, at 34s. 9d. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 

To John Vallance; of Brighton, in the ductive of advantageous effects, whether 
County of Sussex, Esq. for bis invention medical, chemical, or mechanical.— 
of an improved method or methods of 28th August, — G months, 
abstracting or carrying off the caloric of To James Nivell, of High Street, 
fluidity from any congealing water (or it Southwark, in the County of Surry, 

may be other liquors) ; also an improved Engineer, and William Busk, of Broad 

method or methods of producing intense Street, in the city of London, Esq. for 

cold ; also a method or methods {if ap- their invention of certain improvements, 

plying this invention so as to muke it in propelling ships, boats, or other vessels 

available to purposes with reference to or floating bodies,— Gib September,-* 

which, temperatures above or below the 6, months, 

freezing point may be rendered pro- 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, AUG. 28, 1824, to TUESDAY, SEPT. 21, 1824, ivcLuait*. 
Extracted from the Londim Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings ure ut the Court of Commissioners, Basing hall-street f 
unless otherwise expressed. The Aitoraics’ Names ure in Purent litres. 

bankruptcies superseded. 

Griffith, W. Beaiiman*, Angle-ea, curucr. Tr.ivn*, W. Amlenshaw, Ashton-under-Lyue, 

Rickards, J. Duislcy , Gloucestershire, clot bier. Lancashire, hatter. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Barron, L. Struffon-ground, We-m»hister, 
linen-draper. (Bromlev, Copthall-court. 

Bartlett, A. and R., Bn-iul, ship-builder*. 
(Clarke, Ricluml-, and Medcaltc, Chaiireiy- 

lane. 

Bather, W. Oxford-Street, ironmonger. (Allen, 
Gylby and Allen, Carl/s<le-*tieet, Sole* 

Cato, W., Lm!r, \V., and 1 rvmg, W .. Xew- 
casfle-u pon-T) ne, diapers. (Dunn, Prince '* 
street, Bank-buildm"*. 

C<x>ke. J. Barnstaple, Dev misl.ire, Imen-diupei . 
(Jenkins and Abbott, New-iim. 

Davies, G. Haverfordwest, shop-keeper. (Sind* 
and Jones, Johu-strcet, Bedlmd-row. 

Davison, J. St. Georges Circii-, St. Genrge’s- 
fields linen-draper. (Green and Ashmst, 
Sam hi nok-cou r I , Basi nglia ll- v t ree i . 

EJiifon, J. Keighley, Yoikhhne, cotton-apin- 
ner. (Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Footer, J. Ahclnirch-Jaiie, meieliant. (May 
and Boxer, FurnivaPs-inn, Uolborii. 

Grist, J Midhurst, Sussex, brieklayer. (Pal- 
mer, France and Palmer, Bedioid-row. 

Houlden, B. High-road, Kensington, coal-mer- 
chant. (Beckett, Salisbury -square, Fleet- 
atiee.t. 

Humble, S. Newcastle iipon-Tyne, stationer. 
(Grace and Stedinan, Bnchm-lane. 

Hirst, G. Manchester, clothier. (Cootc, 
Austinfriars- 

Harvey, H. S. Oxfoid-street. hosier. (Wrent- 
more and Gee, Charles-strcet, St. Jaines’s- 
square. 

Hewett, J. Mitcham, butcher. (Newcomb, 
Poplar-row, Newingfon-causew ay. 

Hat held, W. and Morton, J. Sheffield, cutlers. 
(Blnkelock, Serjeant’s-jnn. 

Hyde, N. Nas^an-sticd, Soho, jeweller — 
(Cockayne and Towne, Lyon’s-jnn. 

tiazaid, I). Hackney , merclianl. (Tottie, R lclr- 
ardson and Gaunt, Poultry. 

Hopkins, G. and J , St. Phillip and Jacob, Glou- 
cester* In re, timber - merchants. (Poole, 
Greenfield and Hamlin, Grays-mn. 

Ilsley, J. Wyfold Court Fajin, Henley-upon- 
Thames, Oxloid. farmer. (E>io and Covet - 
dale, GravV-iun-sqiiare. 

Johnson, it. Ihiisleni, Staffordshire, manufac- 
turer of earthenware. (Kai hor, Feller-lane. 

Jones, W. Ratcljti’-liighw’ay, grocer. (Cooke 
and Wi ighf, LincoInVinn-fieMs. 

Jackson, L. Germ'd-strcet, Soho, pictuie- 
dealer. (Pineio und Lewis, Chiu lotte-streei, 
Fitxroj-Mjn.il e. 

Jackson, E. I Icy, Gloiicewtemiure, clothier, 
(Fisher, Bin:khm*biu\. 

Jarvis, \V. G. Penton-place, Newington, Sur- 
rey, coal-merchant. (Grace and Sledm.ni, 
Birchin-lane. 

Liddard, W. Charlotte-row, Bermondsey , co.il- 
merchant. (Scott and Son, St. MiJilred'fc.- 
court 

I.oml, T. Dover, corn-dealer. (Abbott and 
Barnes, Peck’s-binldings, Temple. 

Iao.J. Natbbank, Bury, Lane«.shue, col ton - 
••pinner. (Hurd and John-mi, K n-fc’.- Bench- 
walk, Temple. 


Lewis, T. (\ and Revan, C., High Hoi bom, 
Middlesex, lincn-diapera. (Sweet, Stoke.-, 
ami Can, Ibwingii, ill-sheet. 

Morns, J. jun. Stingo-lane, St. M.iry-le-bone, 
ft stage - rna-ili r. (Coleman, T\*oe-stieot, 
Bp i- fields. 

Mavsnn, J. Ke«*wiel», Cumberland, mercer. 
(Fisher, Warnioid-court, Throgmorton- 
si net. 

M.m-Ii, VY., Straccy, J. H., and Graham, G. E. 
Bemcrs-stiecl, banker*. (Goidon, Old 

Broad-jtieut. 

M‘Cw uncle, J Jubilee-place, Commercial- 
ro.i«l. victualler. (Hinton, Union-sheet, 
South walk. 

MaidalJ, W. Water-lane, Towei -street, brandy 
inn chant. (Paterson mid Pell, Old Broad- 
street. 

May el l, W. Exeter, jeweller. (Darke and 
Michael, Red Lion-squnu\ 

NiehoJls, Jl. Kutlnn, Denbighshire, apothe- 
cary . (Jones, Pump-court, Temple. 

Peel, J. Rochdale, Lancashire, shoe-dealer 
(Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Poor, J. Bristol, victualler, (.loves, Chaneery- 
laue. 

Perks, J. Monkton-Comhe, Somersetshire, 
common- brewer. (Bridges and Quilter, 

Red Lion--(|uaic. 

Richards, J. M a nclie-ter, cooper. (Adlington, 
Gregory and Faulkner, Bedim d-row. 
Rickards, J. Dursley, Gloucestershire, cloth- 
maiinfactmer. (Hurd and Johuaon, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

Houghton , L. Noble-street , Foster-lane, whole- 
sale druggist. (Vandeicoin and Coinyn, 
Bush-lane, Cannon -street. 

Sheppaid, K. M. Hornsey, tavern-keeper. 

(Glynes, Burr-street, East Smithfield. 

Stott, S.and J. Road-lane, Spotland, Rochdale, 
Lanc.ntliiie, woollen-manufacturers. (Clay- 
ton, Ncw-inn. 

Sanderson,.!. Birmingham, victualler. (Battye, 
Clmncery-lane. 

Simmons, A. Strand, tailor. (Knight ami 
Ty-on, Ban ng hall -street. 

Sm 1 1 h , J. R. North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
s.piarc, uplioNteier. (Brookes, Spur-street, 
Leice.sier-s'juare. 

Sc.rivenor, H. sen., Scrivenor, H. jun., and 
WiNon, J. Kcnfish-buildingH, Southwark, 
hop-t.icior*». (Ware and Young, Black man - 
si let l. Borough. 

Want, (J. S. Skiiiiier-sfrecf, London, cabinet- 
uiakei. (Rowland*, Suflolk-place, Pall- 
inull,Enst. 

Wool left, J. Fuixtliwark, tavern-keeper. — 
(Young and Gilbert, Maik-lanc. 

Wallhew, J . Liverpool, linen-diaper. (Black- 
stock and Bunce, temple. 

Wren, J. Great Tjtclilicld-sfmt, Portland- 
place, carpenter. (Saunders and Bailey, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzioy -square. 

Wooding, M. Duckett street, Stepney, Iwker. 
(Argill, Whitechapel- road. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


App1eton,R. J. Prulcoa tea, Yorkshire, plumber, 
October 25 

Almoie, W. Wood-Afreet, merchant, Oct. 30. 

Asheiton, J. Lancaster, stddler, Ocloher I*. 

Ablctt, Hauer, BiirUer-hnry, fiM mu ami vel- 
veteen nift' iif.icf nrei , October 9. 

Bishop. .1. W.uwick, grorei, October I. 

Bveis, J. Blitckburn, Lancashire, chapman, 
October 2. 

Blackburn, — W. Homo, and J. Stackhouse, 
Liverpool, merchants, October 1. 

Beer, YV. Plymouth Dock, Devonshire, iron- 
monger, October 2 

Buchanan, D. and R. Benn, Liverpool, mei- 
eliants. October 13. 

Biovrn, W 7 . and A. Walter, Bristol, merchants, 
Octobei 6. 

Blunt, E Coinhill, optician, September It. 

C<ii<1l'q,W. Bristol, merclmnl, S.*p ember 29. 

ChnrtTcs, 0. Sc> monr-streel, Host on-square, 
confectioner, Oct iber 5. 

CUikc, II. Rio Janeiro, merchant, October 15. 

Dodd, W.Liveipool, paper-hanging-manulac- 
turer, November6 

Driver, J. and M. Bristol, cabinet-makers, 
October 4. 

Dixon, J. Ivy Bridge, Devonshire, merchant, 
October |. 

Dudley, C S. Graccchurch-street, merchant, 
November 20. 

Deavill, E. Manchester, wholesale grocer, Oc- 
tober 13. 

Davies, L. Liverpool, timbrr-meT chant, Oct. *. 

Kill", W. Liverpool, draper, October l.i 

Foid. W. Black Prince-row, Walworlh-road, 
linen-draper, September 1. 

Fora haw, J. Liverpool, merchant, Oct. ].l. 

Field, T. and John Du Vivicr, or Kingston- 
u pon-Hull, merchants, October 12. 

Groenway, J. Ply mouth Dock, brewer. Sept. 30. 

Green, R. Selby, Yorkshire, banker, Oct. 15. 

Hewitt, T. Carlisle, iron-toiinUer, Sept. 27. 

Haughton, T. Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 6. 

Hill, R. Stafford, silversmith, Oct. G. 

Henrv, J. SolVio.v, Haiupstead-roaJ, lectifier, 
October l*. 

Hill, T. WcstSmithficld, grocer, Oct. A. 


Humble, M. Liverpool, m ■ chant, Oct. 6. 

Jones, J. Brecon, maltster, October T. 

Kerby, O. T. Finch-lane, Cornhi 11. stock-broker, 

September 4. 

Lont* worth, J. Liverpool, joinoi and builder, 
Oc I oher 1 1 

Wi'ddv, W. Lced**, linen-drnper, fc?ept, 27, 

Metcalfe, , J. and J.Joyes, Upper East Smith- 
Held, oilmen, Nov. 13. 

Messenger, C. Oxford, cabinet-maker, Oct. 5. 

Moline, S. Bilhtd-lane, merchant, Oct. 30. 

Maxtield, T. Halrdiury, linen-draper, Oct. 2. 

Nnmseley, S. ('ran«*ley, NorthamptonsJiiie, 
beayt-jobber, September 23. 

Fehcopp, T. rind M. Wilkinson, Liverpool, 
meiciuiiits, October Ifi. 

Prichard, R Regent-cirrus, dicssing-casc- 
maniilaciurer, September 18. 

Ra tidal I, 11. Truro, draper, (Cornwall, Sep. 95. 

Rued, T. and J Middle inn «, Newcastle upon- 
V\ ne, merchants, Septemliei 18. 

Rich i rc! , J Kxeter, cnlune'-niaker, Oct. 11. 

Shannon, W. Whitehaven, Cumberland, dra- 
per, Sept. 22 

Sanderson, W. VV. Njcbolas-lane, Lombard- 
streut, insurance-broker, Septembei <8. 

Smith, J. Bi Mol, -dationer, October 12. 

Sanderson, W. Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, 
tailoi, November 9. 

Seaton, J., J . Riook, J. F. and R. Seaton, Hud- 
dersfield, bankers, November I. 

Spear, J. late of Sheffield, saw and file manu- 
facturer, October 7. 

Smith, J. Rugby, Warwickshire, corn-mer- 
chant, September 20 

Todd, 11 Liver p ol, merchant, October 15.’ 

Thompson J. and W. Walker, Woiverhamp- 
lon, drapery October 30. 

Thick, C. Ute of Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, 
maltster, October T. 

To/ei , J. Bristol, woollen-draper, Oct. 5. 

Tennent, J Liverpool, merclmnl, Sept. 20. 

Wilks, J. <en. We-thonse, Yorskhire, flax- 
-pinner, November 13. 

West, Ann, Huntingdonshire, grocer, Oct. 6 . 

Willis,.! sen. Burley, Yorkshire, flax-spinner, 
November 13. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 3. Mr*. Henry Wakefield, of a daughter. 

4. The lady of Gcoige Satideman, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

5. The lady of James Thompson, E«q. of a 

daughter. m 

7. The lady of Mr. Williams, Red Lion- 
square, of a son. 

9. Mrs. G. Hamilton, of a daughter. 

ll. Mrs. Geoigc Helder, Knston-square, of a 
daughter. 

14. Mis. T. M. Ahagar, Mecklenburgh-^qiiaie, 
of a daughter. 

15 Mrs. Williamson, of a «on 

17. Mrs. Law', of Ely -place, of a daugh'er. 

19. The lady of J. Lucas, E-q. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 4 At. St. George’s, Hnnovor-squnre, Wm. 
Adair Carter, Esq. to Elizabeth Hyde. 

G. Sir Thos. Read, to Agnes, eldest daughter of 
Richard Clogg, Esq. 

7 . Peter Johnson, Esq. to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Wm. Congreve, Esq. 

9. James W. Cooper, Esq. to Harriet Angelica 
Evans. 

11. John Mitchell, E«n. M. P. to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of John Klhoit, Esq. 


12. Chariot Cusack, Esq. to Mary, youngest 
daughter of flemy Phillips, Ksq. 

13. James Smith, Esq. to Beatrice, eldest 
daughter of John Finch, Esq. 

14. Patrick Walsh, Esq. to Miss Frances 
Burns. 

15. John Evans, Esq. to Ma-y Anne, youngest 
daughter of the Rev Dr. Gelbert. 

18. Mr. Roberts, John-strect, to Miss Lewes. 

DEATHS. 

Sept 3. Mrs. Susanna Morriee. 

5. William Wiltshire, Esq. in the 70th year of 
his age. 

7, Jams* Grandson, Esq. of Camera-street, 
Chelsea. 

13. Sarah, wife of the Rev. 8. Blackburn, of 
Leonard-house, Academy, 

15. Maty Ann, wife of Thos. Rvan, Esq. of 
Poi Hand-place. 

16. William Brunswick, Esq. 

17. Maria Lewes, a^ed 65 years. 

— Henry Power, Esq. of Duke-street, St. 
James's. 

18. John Lynch, Esq. aged 80. 

—•Mis. Mary Bush, widow of the late John 
Bush, Esq. 

— The Rev. William Bent]y,Crathern, 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


Correspondents frequently prevent us from replying to them from their not 
stilting in their letters the title of their articles. They muA know, it they ever ' 
bestow a thought on the subject, that letters and the articles by which they are 
accompanied must be separated trom each other, and that the editor conse- 
quently cannot, alter a short lapse of time, know to whai particular article any 
particular letter refers, if the title of the aiticle be not stated. We have, in 
consequence of this neglect, letters before us, at the present moment, to which we 
cannot reply until we are made acquainted frith the articles to which they refer, 

T. M. N. will receive a letter at our publisher’s. 

In concluding 44 Ali,” last month, seveial liiies were omitted by mistake, 
which makes a chasm nut only in the sense, but in the story also. We in- 
tended to insert it this month, but we are very unwillingly obliged to postpone 
it until our next number. 

Mr. Charles Westmacott’s defence will appear in our next number. W 
have shewn it to the gentleman to whom it is dLected, and if he should makti 
any observations upon it, they shall appear also. We hope neither of the gen- 
tlemen are so embittered against the other as to wish to have the last word As . 
it is our fixed intention, however, not to become the partisans of any particular 
school of painting or poetry, we shall give both gentlemen an opportunity of 
making any further observations .oh. the subject, of dispute in the 
number published on the 1st* of January, provided these observations be 
brief and exclusively coutined to the points winch tliey controvert. ^Indeed we 
regret that a spirit of acrimony should be excited by a subject that seems of all 
others must widely removed from the sphere of the human passions. 

The review of “ Wilhelm Me^ter," “ Low Life," “ A Journey to Portsmouth," 
“ The Natural and Medical Dicteticon, ,, and the notice ot “ The College of 
Virginia,” will appear in our next. ; l K - 

The Sunday Times iu its notice of the periodical works of the day, is pleased 
to inform iU readers, or rather to misinform them, that the European Magazine 
and the New European are twin brothers, but that of the two the New 
European is the best. We beg Lave to inform the impudent Editor of the 
Sunday Times that the JtfeW Eutope&n is not the best, for it has had no. exist- 
ence for several months, and to that which does not exist neither the terms 
bettor nor wor^e can be applied. We have extinguished the New European, 
and we doubt not of serving such dunces as conduct the Sunday Times and 
papers of a similar chamcter in the same mariner. The interests of literature 
require that such dunces should be expelled from the republic of letters like 
the drone which consumes the honey which it labours not to produce. When 
we call him impudent, we mean to say that it is the height of impudence in 
a writer to affirm that of which he knows noihing — and surely il the Editor of 
the Sunday Times knew that the New European had been for several months out 
of existence, he would never venture to assert its superiority over the European, 
The very circumstance of calling the European and the New European 44 twin 
brothers,” shews how much the public should be oh their guard against the 
information and criticisms of certain publications. 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES X. KING OF FRANCE. 


Thr duties of a wise and good 
King are the most ardent of all others, 
because the more wisdom he posses- 
ses, the more clearly docs he perceive 
what measures are conducive, not 
only to the happiness of his own 
subjects, but to the general peace of 
mankind; but he cannot perceive 
these measures without pursuing 
them, and endeavouring to realize all 
the blessings which he thinks they arc 
calculated to impart : to remain in- 
active arid perceive the means of 
doing good is certainly to forfeit all 
claims to practical goodness ; and as to 
that theoretical benevolence which 
rests contented with wishing all men 
well, without attemping to co-operatc 
in the promotion of universal happi- 
ness, it is the mere shadow of virtue. 
Whether Charles X. possesses the 
political sagacity of which we speak, 
it is impossible to determine in the 
infancy of his reign ; hut if we credit 
the French papers, he has never been 
wanting in that constant adherence 
to, and protection of, his particu- 
lar friends in all the vicissitudes of 
fortune he has experienced, which 
indicates that kindness and benevo- 
lence of heart which, if it do not 
extend to philanthropy, at least pro- 
mises all the blessings which may be 
expected to result from patriotic emo- 
tions. But a patriot king fc a dan- 
gerous one, without political sagacity. 
Iiis wish to do good without perceiv- 


ing the means, leads him to do evil, 
and therefore it would be pretending 
to the spirit of prophecy to say 
whether the reign of Charles will be a 
happy one or not. That he will be 
more active than his predecessor, we 
have little doubt, but whether this 
activity will lead to good or evil, to 
order or disorder, time alone can un- 
fold. The following sketch of his life 
we give from the c Etoilc — 

Tne king — who is destined to con- 
sole us under our afflictions — Charles 
Philip, was born at Versailles on the 
9th of October, 1757, when he re- 
ceived the title of the Count d’ Artois; 
he was the youngest son of the then 
Dauphin, and was remarkable in his 
early days for the vivacity of his 
spirit. He had the misfortune to 
lose, at a very early age, one of the 
wisest of fathers and the most kind 
of mothers ; and this double loss de- 
prived him of that advice and autho- 
rity so necessary for calming and 
directu g the ardour of his passions. 

His education being finished, he 
was married on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1775, to the Princess Maria The- 
resa of Savoy, who was born on the 
5lst of January, 1756, and therefore 
was a little older than himself. This 
union produced three children— first 
a daughter, who died in childhood, 
and also two princes, who received 
the titles of Dukes'd’Angouleme and 
de Berry. IIi» frankness, the amia- 
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bility of his manners, the generosity of 
bis character, conciliated every one 
who had the honour to approach him. 
It is evident from the correspondence 
of Madame Elizabeth, which has been 
published by Count Farrand, what an 
exalted idea this princess enter- 
* tained of her brother. She had per- 
ccived in his ardent and sensible mind 
whatever might be expected when a 

S ;r opportunity should present 
for developing his brilliant 
qualities. 

In 1777, the Count d'Artois paid a 
visit to the western ports, and during 
the American war he repaired to the 
camp of St. Roche, in order to take a 
part in the siege of Gibraltar. Long 
before the period of the revolution, 
this prince gave his decided opinion 
against the projects of the factious, 
who on their part considered him an 
obstacle to the accomplishment of 
their views, and who, consequently, 
made it a point to represent nim in 
the most unfavourable light. The 
populace were misled by the most 
absurd rumours, and such was the 
turbulence of 'the public mind on the 
14th of July, 1789, that Louis XVI. 
himself advised his brother to retreat 
for the moment from the impending 
storm. Count d* Artois then parted 
with the princes, his sons, and repaired 
to Turin, where the King of Sardinia, 
his father-in-law, gave him an asylum. 
The following year the prince had an 
interview at «Mantua, with the Em- 
peroy Leopold. In 1791 lie repaired 
to Worms, with the Prince de Conde 
and the Marshal de Broglio, who were 
received at Brussels by the Arch- 
duchess Maria Christiana, and at 
Vienna, by Leopold. Ilis interview 
at Pilnitz, 27th August, 1791, with 
the Emperor and the King of Prussia, 
shewed that those sovereigns had be- 
gun to concert measures for stopping 
the progress of the revolution, and 
in consequence the Constitutional 
Assembly, and that which followed if, 
made several decrees against this 
prince. His possessions were seized, 
and the allowance of one million per 
annum, due to him by the Constitu- 
tion, was withdrawn. Louis XVI. 
was only abk to give 200.000 francs 
a-ycar for’Wtfe support of his two 
nephews at Turin. 

£ After the death of the king 
(Louis XVI.'', Count d* Artois was 
appointed by Ins brother Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom, lie repair- 


ed to St. Petersburgh, where he was 
very handsomely received by the Em- 
press Catherine; he then joined his 
brother (Monsieur) at Hamm, and re- 
sided successively in different canton- 
ments of Westphalia. Touched by 
the situation of bo many Frenchmen 
who had lost every thing in adhering 
to him, the prince (Charles X») trans- 
mitted to Marshal de Broglio, his 
medals, his diamonds, and even the 
sword of his son, directing him to dis- 
pose of these treasures, and to dis- 
tribute their produce amongst the 
poorest of the emigrants. It was not 
until the end of the year 1 794 that 
the English government assured the 
prince of a suitable maintenance. 
The following year the prince was 
enabled to repair to England. He 
embarked the 26 th of July, 1795, at 
Cuxhaven, and, after a short stay in 
England, he sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 25th of August, on board the 
Jason frigate. He was accompanied 
by a great number of Royalists, 
among whom was M. de la Laurencie, 
Bishop of Nantes. They were ac- 
companied by 140 transports. But 
the disaster of Quiberon bad already 
4 taken place, and the tragical fate of 
those emigrants who first landed here 
was known. Monsieur landed at the 
Isle of Dieu, where he received de- 
putations from Morbihan. He caused 
a service to be performed for M. de 
Sombreuil and for the other French- 
men who had perished near Auray. 
Charrette and StofHet sent deputa- 
tions to the prince, and a descent 
was in agitation at NoirMouticr; but 
the English did not consider it prac- 
ticable. On the 29th of September 
the English anchored at the Isle ofDieu 
with 4,000 troops and 800 Royalists 
on board, which were afterwards 
augmented in, number. Monsieur 
landed on the 8th of October, and 
proposed to Charrette to join him ; 
but a foreign policy did not then 
allow a French prince to place him- 
self at the head of Vendee. The 
Isle of Dieu was in consequence eva- 
cuated in a very short time, and 
Monsieur was carried back to England. 

Here the ancient palace of the 
kings of Scotland, called Holyrood 
House, was assigned for his residence ; 
and it was in this asylum that the 
prince passed some years, together 
with a lew Frenchmen who were de- 
voted to him. M. de Conzie, Bishop 
of Arras, and the Baron de Roll, en- 
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joyed the greatest share of his confi- 
dence. In 1799 Mbnsieur went to 
London, where he received commu- 
nications from the Royalists of Brit- 
tany; he did not return to Edin- 
burgh till after the signing of preli- 
minaries of the treaty of Amiens, and 
he repaired again to London on the 
renewal of hostilities. When the 
Abbd Edgeworth escaped from France, 
he repaired to the prince, and passed 
a week with him at Edinburgh. When 
at London, Monsieur received the 
French refugees with the greatest 
kindness; he assisted at the services 
at the French chapel, and visited the 
establishments of the Abbe Carron. 

We might well apply to this excel- 
lent prince what Bossuet said of the 

g reat Cond£— ' “The hour of God 
As arrived, the hour so long expect- 
ed, the hour so long desired, the hour 
of compassion and of grace. With- 
out being admonished, by sickness, 
without being pressed by time, be 
performs what he had meditated under 
the influence of a wise religion, which 
always regulated his conscience. He 
conforms, with Christian humility, to 


this decision; and nobody has ever 
doubted his good faith.” It was at 
this very time that Monsieur gave his 
entire confidence to a distinguished 
ecclesiastic, who was formerly mi- 
nister of St. Sulpice, and who now oc- 
cupies an eminent see in the church 
of France. Wc have thus witnessed 
this prince’s fidelity to all the practi- 
cal parts of religion, and who, as it 
was also said of the great Cond£, is 
seriously engaged in conquering him- 
self ! Prayers, good example, works 
of Christian charity, will display all 
that remains to so noble a character; 
and even foreigners cannot help being 
struck with the profound attention 
paid by this prince to all pious exer- 
cises, and his exemplary exactitude in 
fulfilling the minutest duties pf the 
church. It is in this manner that 
Monsieur did honour to his misfor- 
tunes, that he rendered them useful 
to heaven,* and prepared himself in 
silence to accomplish the views that 
Providence has assigned to him. 

* Whether any thing earthly can be useful 
to heaven in, in our opinion, a position which 
cqii never be proved, Ed.- 


ON THE GENIUS OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Wf. had written a long essay on the 
genius of Pope, but we found our 
space would not admit of its insertion 
this month. We shall, therefore, con- 
fine ourselves to a brief view of Mrs. 
Remans’ poetic genius. It has lately 
become a fashionable theory among 
those whom we deem to be superficial 
writeis, and superficial thinkers, that 
learning is' a dangerous auxiliary to a 
poetic mind, that the more the poet 
thinks for himself, and the less he stu- 
dies, the more simple, chaste, and na- 
tural will be ‘his productions; but 
which of those unlettered -poets has 
ever produced any thing that can lay 
a just claim to immortality, or what 
is there in acquired knowledge that can 
mar the efforts of original genius. It 
is not to the writer of genius, but to 
the dunce, that learning will be ap in- 
jury ; for an original mind will disre- 
gard authority, however imposing it 
may appear, unless the sentiments and 
opinions which it advances be in har- 
mony with truth and nature. What- 
ever want* this harmony, it instantly 
rejects, and consequently retains only 
what is worth retaining ; whereas, the 
dunce makes no distinction, but mix- 


ing up the good with the bad. the 
bright creations of intellect with the 
dreams of dulness, stores his mind 
with principles and notions which are 
not only at variance with each other, 
but at variance with truth. Learning 
becomes, therefore, the source of all 
his errors, while; to the man of genius, 
it is the source of all his knowledge. 

These observations peculiarly ap- 
ply to Mrs. Hetnans. Intimately ac- 
quainted with Camoens, Metastasio, 
Felicaja, Pastorini, Lope de Vega, 
Francisco Manuel, Della Casa, Cor- 
nelio Bentivoglio, Quevedo, Juan do 
Tarsis, Torquato Bernardo, Tasso, 
Petrarca, Pietro Bembo, Lorenzini, 
Gessner, Chaulieu, Garcilaso de Vega, 
and in being acquainted with these, 
it is nevertheless to observe, that 
she is acquainted with all the lan- 
guages in Europe worth being ac- 
quainted with ; she still breathes not a 
sentiment, or gives expression to an 
emotion that savours of pedantry, that 
savours of scholastic acquirements, or 
the lima labor ac mora* We do not 
say that she is practically unac- 
quainted with the lima labor , but wc 
say that she has the art to conceal he* 
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art; that all the effusions of her pen, 
whether they be the productions of 
study, or the emotions of instinct, 
wear no other vesture than the vesture 
of nature. In the mass of knowledge 
which she has acquired, it cannot be 
doubted that she has frequently waded 
through unnatural associations and 
common place dulness ; but her own 
productions* prove they have exercised' 
no influence over her judgment and feel- 
ings. So far from chilling the ardour, 
or sullying the purity of the feelings 
which she derived from nature ante- 
cedent to her pursuits after acquired 
knowledge, her original ardour is ren- 
• dered more chaste, and her purity of 
feelings more refined than if she had 
always remained under the blind 
guidance of what is called nature by 
our modern schools of poetry. In 
sooth, their boasted nature is only 
ignorance, for nature has only im- 
parted to us the seeds of knowledge, 
and of expanded perception ; but if 
the soil in which these seeds are 
planted be neglected and remain un- 
cultivated, it will, like the most luxu- 
riant soils of the earth which wc 
inhabit, produce only the rankest and 
foulest weeds. II is genius only that 
ought to be cultivated ; for to educate 
a dunce is to feed a swine with pearls, 
which afford no nourishment, because 
they are not natural to the beast, and 
it is equally the same with the learned 
dunce. 

Feeling is the soul of genius; but 
feeling can be imparted by no human 
effort. Tell a man, who has neither 
heart, nor soul, nor feeling, nor sym- 
pathy, that he would be much hap- 
pier if he would feel like a man of 
feeling, and sympathize like a man of 
sympathy, tell him that it would im- 
part pleasures which neither the eye 
of insensibility can see, nor his ear 
can ear, neither can it enter into his 
heart, and yet what advantage does he 
derive from your instruction. What 
avails il to talk to him about feeling, 
whim he cannot feel. You might as 
well talk to a blind man about co- 
lours : of all your definitions and dis- 
tinctions of shades, he knows nothing. 
It is just as idle a task to attempt to 
make a dunce a man of distinguished 
talent: no human effort can change 
the nature of things. “ Send a goose 
to Dover, and he’ll come a goose 
oyer,” by whomsoever it was ex- 
pressed, is certainly the expression 


of a man who was no goose himself ; 
it is the expression of a man who 
knew human nature better than Hel- 
vetius. But wherein was Helvetius 
deceived Certainly in mistaking the 
source of human genius. He ima- 
gined that, if children were brought 
up alike, instructed alike, placed always 
in the same situation, accustomed to the 
same scenes, conversant with the same 
modes of life, and accustomed to the 
same habits, they would all evince the 
same talent, and prove that no such 
thing existed as original genius; but 
he forgot that men differ originally in 
degrees of sensibility ; that the scene 
which alfects one man, will have no 
influence on another; and that conse- 
quently, he can never enter into that 
association of ideas which occupies the 
mind of him who not only perceives, 
but is affected by the scene. Mrs. 
Ilemans, then, owes much to nature, 
but more to her Own study and appli- 
cation. The same study and applica- 
tion would have no doubt made fools 
or fanatics of others ; but she possess- 
ed a mind fitted to receive all the fine 
impressions, chaste emotions, and 
more delicate perceptions of the philo- 
sopher and the poet. VV hat represen- 
tation of innocence was ever more 
happily imagined — what more deli- 
cately and poetically expressed, than 
the following dirge of a child : 

No bitter tears for thee be shed. 

Blossom of being ! seen and gone ! 

With flowers nlone we strew thy bed, 

O blest departed one! 

Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 

Blushed into dawn, and passed away. 

Yes, thou art gone, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form ! 

Clos'd is the soft ephemeral flower 

That never felt a storm ! > 

The sunbeam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that it knew from birth to death. 

Thou wert so like a form of light, 

That heaven benignly called thee hence, 
Ere yet the world could breathe one 
blight 

O’er thy sweet innocence : 

And thou that brighter home to bless 
Art passed with all thy loveliness. 

Oh hadst thou still on earth remain’d, 
Vision of beauty, fair us brief, 

How soon thy brightness had been stain’d 

With passion, -or with grief! 

Now not a sullying breath can rise 
To dim thy glory in the skies. 

We rear no marble o’er thy tomb, 

No sculptured image there shall mourn, 
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Ah ! fitter far the vernal bloom 
Such dwelling to udorn. 

Fragrance and flowers and rews mast be 
The only emblems meet for thee. 

Thy grave slmll be a blessed shrine ; 
Adorn’d with uuline’s brightest wreath. 
Each glowing season shall combine 
Its incense there to breathe ; 

And oft upon the midnight air 

Shall viewless harps be murmuring there. 

And oh ! sometimes in vi.sions blest, 

Sweet spirit, visit our repose, 

And bear from thine own world of rest 
Some balm for human woes. 

What form more lovely could be given 
Than thine to messenger of heaven ?’* 

It is thought by many, that philo- 
sophy is not less hostile to the genuine 
spirit of poetry than learning; but 
where was there ever a finer confuta- 
tion of this opinion, than in thefol-' 
lowing description of absent reason : — 

“ Oh what is nature’s strength? the va- 
cant lm e 

l»y mind de*.er1ed hath a dread reply. 

The v\iid dehrimis laughter of despair, 

The mirih of piirtw.y — seek an answer 
there ! 

Turn not away, though pity’s cheek grow 
pale, 

Close not thiue ear against their awful 
tale. 

They tell thee, reason wandering from 
the ray 

Of faith, the blazing pillar of her way, 

In the nnd-duikiiess ol the stoimy wave 
Forsook the struggling soul she could not 
save. 

Weep not, sad moralist, o’er desert plains 
Strew’d with the wrecks of grandeur — 
mouldering fanes— 

Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’er- 

fciown — 

And regal cities, now the serpent’s own : 
Ecuth has more awful ruins — one lost 
mind 

Whose star is quench’d, hath lessons for 
mankind 

Of deeper import, than each prostrate 
dome 

Mingling its marble with the dust of 
Rome.”— p. 17 

“ Spirit dethroned, aud check’d in mid 
career, 

Sou of the morning, exiled from thy 
sphere, 

Tell us iby tale ! perchance thy race was 
run 

With science iri the chariot of the sun : 
Free as the winds the puth of space to 
sweep, 

Traverse the untrodden kingdoms of the 
deep, 

And search the laws that nature’s springs 
contruul ; 

£• M. October > 1824, 


There tracing all— save Him who guides 
the whole. 

Haply thine eye its ardent glance bad 

cast 

Through the dim shades, the portals of 


the past ; 

By the bright lamp of thought thy care 
had ini, 

From the far beacon-1 iahts of ages fled. 

The depths of time exploring to retrace 

The glorious march of many a vanish’d 
race. 

Or did thy power pervade the living 
lyre, 

Till its deep chords became instinct with 
live, 

Silenc’d all meaner notes, and swell ’d on 
high # 

Full ami alone their mighty harmony, 

While woke each passion lrom its cell 
prolound 

And nations started at 111’ electric sound ? 

Lord of the Ascendant ! what avails it 


Thou jib bright the luurels wav’d upon thy 
brow ? 

What, though thy name, through distant 
empires heard. 

Bade the heart bound, as doth a battle- 
word ? 


Was it for this thy still unwearied eye 
Kept vigil with the wutch-lires of the sky. 
To make tbe.secrets of till ages thine. 

And commune with majestic thoughts 
that shine 

O’er time’s long shadowy pathway? 
Until tny mind 

Severed its lone, dominions from man- 
kind 

For i/iis—to woo their homage ? Thou 
hast sought 

All, save the wisdom with Sulvatiou 
fraught— 

Won every wreath, but that which will 
not die, 

Nor might neglected save eternity. 

And did all fail thee, <fcc. 

• • * * • 

Lift the dread veil no further ! hide, oh 
hide 

The bleeding form, the couch of suicide— 
The dagger grasp’d in deuth — the brow, 
the eye 

Lifeless, yet stamp’d with rage and agony ; 
The soul’s dark traces left in many a lino 
Grav’d on ///a- mien who died 4 and made 
no sigu !’ 

Approach not, gaze not, lest tby fever’d 
biuin 

Too deep the image of despair retain. 
Angels of slumber ! — o’er the midnight 
hour 

Let not such visions claim tuibullow’d 
power, 

Lest the mind sink with terror, and above 
See but the Avenger’s arm. forgot th’ 
Atoner’s love.’’ — p. IS. 

Q Q 
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We have seen many attempts to 
impose on tlw literary credulity of the 
public, by speculators in the great 
mart of literature ; but the editor of the 
European Review is at once the most 
consummate dunce, and the most im- 
pudent pretender that ever came be- 
fore our critical attention. We have 
had occasion to be, what, no doubt, 
some of our readers may consider, too 
severe upon Mr. Christopher North; 
but wc regret, that we cannot fulfil 
our dutjflhs guardians of public taste, 
without being infinitely more severe 
upon the quack editor of the Euro- 
pean Review. Christopher North has f 
considerable pretensions to style and 
language, however great his absurdity 
in thought, conception, and combina- 
tion of ideas; but here we have a lite- 
rary quack (we really do not wish to 
be abusive, but we know of no term 
that moie properly designates this 
literary trader,) who is a pedant in 
expression, and a dunce in concep- 
tion. He is eternally swaggering, 
eternally pluming himself in the vast 
and mighty project which he has un- 
dertaken, and the mightier talents 
which he brings forward to accomplish 
it. Materiem superabat opus. 

Pope tells us to “ drink deep, or 
taste not the Pierian spring but we 
really think that Pope’s observation 
ran apply only to men of genius and 
natural powers, The more little, 
affected, contracted, and superficial 
minds drink at the well of literature, 
the more intoxicated they become ; 
for nature having formed their intel- 
lectual optics for the mere observation 
of the superficies of being, the mo- 
ment they attempt to go beyond the 
surfafce, and f-cize the spirit, they are 
instantly bewildered in an intellectual 
chaos. Darkness throws over them 
h Q r dusky mantle, and plunges them 
into the gulph of embryo and abor- 
tion. In a word, the cegri somnia 
vana . 

Quite ui- ravel all tbe reasoning thread. 
And hang some cuuous cobweb in it< 
stead. 

Such a cobweb, and cobweb-maker, 
is the editor ot the European Re- 
view, fTo. 17, Westbourn Terrace. 
RavswateR, Millman’s Row, Lon- 
don, or if you would have a “ more 


detailed” (we borrow the expres- 
sion from the title to one of his own 
grand divisions, or subdivisions, or 
sub-subdivisions of the mighty work 
which he conducts) account of this 
maumfieent dispenser of intellectual 
light, we must inform ydu that he is 
Mu. Walker, General liter ah y 
Director of the European Review. 
But let us stop for a moment to in- 
quire what is the office of this General 
Literary Director? (the woid smells of 
quacking.) He is not editor, be it 
known to you, gentle reader, for he 
tells us that Mr. Scott is editor of the 
English edition. If then Mr. Walker 
he the director, how ridiculous it is to 
call Mr. Scott editor. To make the 
most of him, he can only be the sha- 
dow of an editor, for every thing is 
directed by that magin loquens pedant, 
Mr. Walker, General Literary Direc- 
tor of the European Review. We 
suspect that Mr, Walker is not the 
same man at the festive board, that he 
is in the closet, and that he is better 
versed in the arts of persuasion, than 
in those of observation and diction. 
In a word, we thmk he is a literary 
Jack-ketch in company ; but that all 
his arts and tricks fail him when lie 
attempts to exercise the same talent 
upon paper. Tf this were not the 
case, would so many gentlemen, na- 
tives us well as foreigners, lend their 
names to a production of which he was 
either director or editor. Is it not 
throwing pearls before swine — is it not 
a humiliation to, and a degradation of, 
genius to see articles of merit placed in 
the hands of a man who mars their 
effect, and sullies their lustre by his 
own stupid ravings, and pedantic 
swaggering. O Genius, what has be- 
come of liiee, when the talents of all 
Europe are submitted to the care and 
direction of a pedant!!! P.ut is it 
really a fact, that all the writers, 
whose names are so formally an- 
nounced, and classed together as spe- 
cifically as if they were so many dis- 
tinct tribes of animals, are actual con- 
tributors to the European Review? 
We are happy to say they arc not; 
and that wc derive our knowledge of 
the fact from a source that cannot be 
controverted, namely, the internal 
evidence of the work itself. The Ge- 
neral Literary Director gives us the 
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names of thirty-two contributors in his 
first number; and yet, unhappily, 
there are only nineteen, articles, } *»rtly 
original papers, and partlycrific.il ana- 
lysisof books, and in the second num- 
ber, he gives in a list of Unity- seven con- 
tributors on original subjects, five on 
scientific report 1 ', and alludes to a host 
of other writers, whose names, for very 
sagacious reasons, he deems it proper 
toconced; and yet there arc, in the 
very number m which their names are 
announced, but fifteen original articles, 
and four reviews, and not a single 
scientific report, though lie tells us, at 
the end of his prospectus, or introduc- 
tion, or wlntevei it should b*> called, 
that “ m addition to ihe names of the 
contributors for part II, m imnc 
rfforts giw-u i.'i a picvct’big page, 
we have nov. to add thove :A IV! . 
Duppmg an ! Malt' 1 Bum,” lieie 
then we f".e sew**! ( Mine it writers 
on seden i itie iLpo.h, or more propu ly, 
seven emm?r.t scuviUfic ropoilers, 
whose ipi.fud il ; , • us c.muf't prcubice 
one subtly ic^oit, i.IIut nn the 
sciences or any other subject; and 
yet vve are pompously tcid, that the 
persons appointed to furnish ihrwj 
literary reports, are M Cluules D;.;»in, 
member of the Acuiem y of Scimices ; 
M. IToibeig; LI. .iou'JVay; M. Koch, 
•professor at the Loyal School of Ap- 
plication ; M. May, and Hie two gen- 
tlemen whose names were subse- 
quently added. Su.ely it did not re- 
quire tt member of the Academy of 
Sciences to tell us that (here was an 
“ approaching publication announced 
of the History of Burgund y, by M. do 
Barante, one of the co-operators, of tire 
Euiopean Review.” A school-boy 
could furnish more informatioiAf this 
nature, without leaving Peele’s Coffee- 
house, than the entire contents of the 
European Review. And yet we are 
told with the most solemn gravity, 
that, u as these reports have no de- 
pendance on national peculiarities, as 
each must embrace the progress of the 
science to which it relates in all coun- 
tries, it was immaterial to what coun- 
try their contributors belonged : their 
peculiar fitness will he disputed by 
none,’* Surely so senseless an obser- 
vation never issued before from the 
Editor, or General Literary Director 
of a review, not only because he gives 
no report whatever, either of his own 
or of these gentlemen, but because, if 
he even did, he could not suppose for a 


moment, that his English readers were 
so stupid as to render it necessary to 
inform them that it made no matter 
whether a matter of fact was reported 
by a frenchman or an Englishman, 
provided it was reported faithfully. 
But our General Literary Director 
lovt s to deal in truisms : lie loves to 
tell us what wo know already as well 
as himself. But unhappily, though 
what ho expresses is not wortli express- 
ing, he cannot express it without 
making it slit! more worthless l»y his 
pedantic attempts at producing effect, 
and giving an air of importance to 
“ trifles light as air.” Whatever he 
tells you is either a common- place 
truism, or a downright absurdity. Tn 
,lhe lines winch wo have jml quoted, 
he ti lls us that, “ these reports have 
no dcpcnduncc on national peculiari- 
ties.” i'.J'ght he not as well loll us, 
that ll.ey weie not made of wood? 
But what does he mean by saying 
that “ each mud embrace thc,progress 
of the science lo vvh.cli it relates in all 
countries? 1 * This sentence is so ob- 
scure, that wc cannot undci stand it. ill 
the fiisl place; aud inth*» fecund. the 
small poition of it lh.*t can be under- 
stood is perfectly erroneous; for ho far 
from cadi report cinbr,.cjng the pro- 
gress of the scieive to which n relates, 
there is not a single icport in the en- 
tire of it that embraces any thing of 
the kind, either “in all countries” or 
in any country. The worst of it is, 
that there is not a report at all, except 
in the first number: at least, there is 
none in the second; and we hadjiot 
curiosity enough to look at a third. 
M. Dupin then, and his colleagues, 
have been turned out of office by tbc 
General Literary Director; and surely, 
if they ever engaged in such an office, 
they brought themselves on a level 
with Mr. Walker. 

We have already observed that the 
names of forty-two contributors are an- 
nounced in the second number of this 
review, and that these forty-two gen- 
tlemen, who stand so high in the re- 
public of* letters, have been able to 
produce only fifteen original articles. 
Besides these articles, there are, it is 
true, four reviews; but those are by 
anonymous writers, it being accord- 
ing to the opinion of the General Lite- 
rary Director, “ inconsistent with the 
interests of literature and the reader to 
communicate their names.*' 1 “’We 
really cannot perceive how a reader 
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could suffer by being told the name 
of the author whose production he was 
perusing. The European Review has 
another great advantage in consistency 
But why call a work consisting almost 
entirely of original papers, or at least 
containing only four reviews, by the 
appellation of the European Review > 
In fact it is from begining to end a 
jumble of inconsistencies : a part of 
the first number consists of ex ti acts 
taken from the magazines of the last 
month; so that we are made to pay 
twice for the same articles. The forty - 
two contributors whose names are an- 
nounced must surely spend most of 
their time alccp if they cannot fill up 
this little publication without hoi row- 
ing from the periodicals of the day. 
That these extracts, however, were 
not made from any original plan is 
evident, lrom their being omitted in 
the second number, a proof that no 
plan was ever fixed upon in conduct- 
ing this work. The General Literary 
Director hado nly one plan in contem- 
plation, and that was that no plan 
was necessary provided he got the 
names of several eminent literary cha- 
racters as contributors to the work. 
With these names prefixed to its con- 
tents, he imagined it would sell, what- 
ever stuft it was composed of, or how- 
ever glaring and palpable were its in- 
consistencies. It is accordingly a 
jumble of the most stupid and pe- 
dantic stuff that we have ever seen 
put together. Translations from fo- 
reign works are called original papers, 
and those translations contain not 
only the original French idiom, but 
completely mistake the meaning of 
the original. We are told, for instance, 
that ** Heeren at Gottingen is pub- 
lishing under the title of his works, 
all his compendia, and four thick vo- 
lumes full of ideas about ancient his- 
tory.” Whoever understands what 
we have marked in italics is certainly 
more “ full of ideas" than we are. 
Such is the review which we are told 
will be a concentration of the opinions 
of the persons who are “ most d.stin- 
guislied throughout Europe !” We 
have no hesitation to prophesy that it 
will not long continue to be tiie focus 
of any opinions either good or bad. 
In the prospectus we are lold that it 
will contain “ a seveie criticism of 
those works which have appeared 
during the month,” and yet there arc 
in the two first numbers only ten 


books reviewed. { Indeed the pro- 
spectus was altogether as fine a speci- 
men of the art of sinking, as fine a 
specimen of pedantic composition as 
ever was written. “ That noble inde- 
pendence,” says the writer, or General 
Literary Director, which reigns over 
the classic land of liberty will be ap- 
plied to all the subdivbions of our 
work, to the accounts of new disco- 
veries, to the sketches of the mauneis 
of nations and of men, to the literary 
analysis, to the principles of the 
sciences analysed, to moral and poli- 
tical views. Such is the vast plan 
which we have adopted, such is the 
light required by the actual state of 
knowledge dill used over this ancient 
Europe, wliieh has civilized the 
world.” 

Here we have professions without 
a profession ; for there is not a par- 
ticle of meaning nor a particle of truth 
in the entire passage. In the first, 
place, how is it possible to apply 
“ noble independence” to all the sub- 
divisions of a work iu which there are 
no subdivisions whatever. Surely the 
General Literary Director does not 
know what a subdivision means when 
lie applies the term to the accounts of 
new discoveries, to the sketches of the 
manners of nations and of men, to the 
literary analysis, &e. kv. If these be 
subdivisions, can he point out the di- 
visions of which they form parts? 
But as we know he cannot, we shall 
pass by this absurdity, and tell him 
that if they even did form subdivisions, 
the u noble independence’ * of which 
he speaks could not bo applktl to 
them; for what has independence to 
do with “ new discoveries, principles 
of sconces analysed,” &c. ? We can 
see no relation, between independence 
and a new discovery, or any possibility 
of applying one to the other ; yet 
this application of things cannot be 
applied to what is called “ the vast 
plan " which he has adopted. It would 
appear that the plan of this magazine 
was formed by some oilier General 
Literary Director and adopted by Mr. 
Walker. But unhappily it is a plan 
which whether formed or adopted by 
him, consists only in proposing to 
effect what is utterly impracticable-, 
and yet this absurd, impracticable plai , 
is called “ the light required by the 
actual state of knowledge diffused 
over this ancient Europe.” This is 
light with a vengeance ; this is ex 
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luce dare fallen. Wo always ima- 
gined that ignorance stood more in 
need of light than knowledge; but it 
seems that IVLr. Walker’s light suits 
only those who are enlightened 
already. It is a blaze of a purer and 
#liviner flame than has been hitherto 
imparted to the intellectual optics of 
the literary or scientific world. But 
let us speak seriously: the European 
Review is, in our opinion, under the 
direction of the most arrant pedant, 
the most ignorant pretender to litera- 
ture, which this or any other country 
ever produced. “ On the cover of 
every number,” he says, “ of the 
journal we shall give the names of the 


literary" persons who monthly co-ope- 
rate in the work.” So then a lite- 
rary work, that is published only 
once a month, and contains no article 
that relates to one day of the month 
more than another, is called a 
“journal.’' But where there is no 
end to absurdity, it is an endless task 
to expose it all. W e shall, therefore, at 
present merely say that* there is not 
one sensible, rational sentence in the 
prospectus to this work, from begin- 
ning to end, and that we are prepared 
to defend this assertion against its 
forty* two contributors 

Editor. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the European 
Magazine . 

Though the name of Goldsmith 
ranks deservedly high on the roll of 
literary fame, yet his authority as a 
philosopher and moralist, is by no 
means unquestionable. Reasoning 
was, indeed, not his forte,— that is, 
reasoning upon those happy possibi- 
lities of human improvement, which 
it is the business of philosophy to 
explain and render feasible. From 
the acuteness of his observation, he 
could paint most faithfully -the scene* 
of life as it is, but he generally fails 
when attempting to point out what 
bis original ought to be. lie could 
sympathise with all, but none could 
he advise, — nor, fortunately for his 
fame, did he often attempt to do so, 
otherwise than as a correct representa- 
tion of incidences might, like expe- 
rience, have the effect’ of instructing. 
His Essays, however, the most pre- 
ceptive of his minor works, have 
come into considerable repute ; but 
rather, I believe, from the eloquence 
of his recitals, and the beautiful pro- 
priety with w'hicli he selected or 
invented incidents, to illustrate such 
remarks as might fall from him, than 
from any profound insight into the 
more serious of those subjects upon 
which he has ventured to be didactic. 
Yet among all the false argument 
which the Essays abound, there is 
nothing that appears to be so bare- 
faced a sophism, and still (from the 
cbaiacter of the writer) so deeply 
pernicious in its tendency, as the fol- 


lowing sentence. It is from a treatise 
on education, and is introduced to 
demonstrate the superior advantage of 
public over private tuition. 

“ It is tiue, a child is early made 
acquainted with some vices in a 
school ; but it is better to know these 
when a boy, than to be first taught 
them wlven a man : for their novelty 
then may have irresistible charms. ’’ 

Now, to bring this theory within 
arm’s-length of refutation, wc rairt 
first come at the author’s meaning. 
What, then, are these school-taught 
vices here alluded to ? Setting aside the 
habitual misanthrophy, the u nr ul incss, 
the low cunning, and the spirit of jea- 
lousy, which are engendered by the 
custom of tearing children from their 
family as soon as it becomes dear to 
them, and placing them under men, 
who, having no affection for their 
pupils, can govern them only by 
tyranny, (to elude which, of course, 
every artifice will be resorted to,) and 
among a set of little wretches already 
so far corrupted, as to hold bashful ness, 
stupidity, and humanity, cowardice ; 
and to conceive of virtue no more than 
that it must exist in outwitting either 
their master or each other; setting 
aside those vices,— for unless taught 
to the boy, they would never be known 
by the man,~— the three most perni- 
cious ones to which novelty too often 
gives “ irresistible charms ” for the 
age of puberty, are gaining, drinking, 
and an excess even more injurious 
than the latter, both to nations and to 
individuals. No doubt, it is this, 
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particularly, or perhaps this only, at 
which tlie Doctor’s observation is 
pointed ; but it happens, unfortunately 
for his hypothesis and for the world, 
that no one of them nil is capable of 
being so prematurely enjoy ud as to 
blunt the edge of appetite. Indeed, 
were such ant; rip itiou posable, the 
charms of novelty ” would surtly be 
as “ irresistible” to a child, as to one 
whose reasoning powers were more 
fully unfolded than they could have 
been in the state* of infancy. But it 
is not possible. In gambling, the 
incentive to play is not avarice, but a 
love of excitement— the excitement of 
danger, — such as he who [stakes upon 
one cast of the dice every shilling and 
every shilling’s worth he has. A 
schoolboy has no opportunity of 
throwing himself into peril ot this 
vital description ; the halfpence, or 
the marbles, that he chucks or shoots 
for, may, perhaps, habituate him to 
the amusement of risking a solid bone 
for a shadow, but they can give him 
no idea of that mot hid aud madden- 
ing thrill pf expectation, so dread tuliy 
delightful to the gamester. This, 
then, is at all events “a pleasure to 
come,’* and with all the attractions 
of untried enjoyment. Dmnkenncss, 
also, is not to be forestalled in its 
effects, by even the mott depraved of 
seminaries. It is not in the iidtiue of 
a young and uu vitiated palate to relish 
the artificial flat our of fermented 
liquors ; and such boys do indulge 
in excesses of this description are ac- 
tuated rather by perverseness and 
bravado, or an ambition of apemg their 
elders, than by any predilection tor 
the vinous poison. It may be said 
that there is greater likelihood of a 
child’s becoming addicted to strong 
drink at home : but the facility of his 
obtaining them ther% — nay, the im- 
portunity with which they are often 
thrust upon him, — is itself enough to 
create an indifference, if not an" utter 
distaste for them. At a boarding 
school, the case is widely different. 
The smuggling a bottle of wine into 
the premises is an achievement — in- 
ferior only to that of emptying it: 
and thus, though the gratification of 
inebriety can not be so early expe- 
rienced, the taste is gradually cor- 
rupted into an agiuemcnl — an ac- 
quiescence, as itwcic— with intoxica- 
ting draughts : until habit is mistaken 
for necessity, and the grape, so far 


from being less invitfhg than when 
its first bloom was on it, becomes 
every day more luscious, fill at length 
its charm*;, are irresistible." Who 
ever receded from the gaming or the 
guzzling table, before he had lost 
these — whetlx r of health or property 
— at h a:st what could never be regained 
even though it wore not all lit! ever 
had possessed? And if early imitation 
in these depravities be so little to the 
credit of public education, surely the 
precocity of sexual sensualism which 
that species of education gives rise 
to, is incomparably more ruinous to 
the interests of mankind, and must 
therefore be held as even a stronger 
argument against the sjstem Urns oc- 
casioning it. It is true that the Irish 
essayist has recommended no more 
than an acquaintance with vice — a 
knowledge of it — but he cannot have 
been ignorant that the knowledge of 
evil is tantamount to the practice 
of it, where there is any thing 
like allurement. It was not the tree 
of (jood and evil horn which Adam 
was forbidden to oat, but it was 
the tree of knowledge ot good and 
e\il, and the prohibition says vo- 
lumes on the danger of man’s know- 
ing how to err. To urge that since 
I he information must at some time 
be imparted, it is no matter how 
eatly, is not Icfs unreasonable than 
it would have been in the Romans 
to say of their gladiators’ children, 

“ Oh they must hereafter contend 

with wild beasts let some be turned 

in upon their cradles.” For, as I have 
just now made- appear, to be in- 
formed is to be tempted, aud to lit! 
templed in the intantine weakness 
of reason, most certainly is to yield. 
There is no baby Hercules nowa- 
days whose mind can grasp the ser- 
pent Vice ,and strangle it, and the 
sure consequence of exposing a young 
cieatureto so tremendous an antago- 
nist, is unresisting subjection, if not 
utter destruction, and a total incapa- 
city of all future effort. To enter 
fully upon this particular department 
of the subject, important as it is to 
every parent and child, would never- 
theless be injudicious in a periodical 
miscellany, whose readers may be as 
various as its contents \ for much of what 
it behoves a preceptor to know, must 
be carefully concealed from his pu- 
pil. The latter has but to move by 
the guidance of the former — not to 
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enter into his principles of fconduct; 
and it may be doubted whether half 
as much evil can arise from ignorance 
in manhood, as from knowingness m 
infancy. However, even Acre, with 
regard to the general u bringing up” 
of youth, it may be as well to obvi- 
ate a few of the commonest objec- 
tions made to the system of parental 
instruction. “Not every father,” it 
is asserted, “ is competent to the task 
of cultivating his son’s abilities.” But 
he surely can impart such information 
as he is possessed of — if not so speedi- 
ly as a practised hireling, yet even 
from that circumstance, the impres- 
sions made will be more lasting ; and 
where is the necessity for a child’s 
being adapted to a higher rank in 
life than its parent holds? Where 
there is a peculiar capacity of im- 
provement, slight verbal tuition will 
suffice for the ground-work of a great 
character; and among those who 
have acquired the reputation of genius, 
so many were without any other edu- 
cation than what they gleaned from 
a commerce with the world, that 
perhaps the lessons, of that extended 
school, which at the age of maturity we 
naturally seek, are alone , and without 
any others, far preferable to those 
which are whipped into us, when as 
yet the heart and brain have not 
assumed their functions, and the traces 
of what learning is poured through 
our minds are as fleeting as the rod- 
marks on our backs. Yet it has 
truly been said, that a child is never 
idle. While its eyes are open, and 
its unmed senses are submitted to the 
agency of external objects, it is mo- 
mently receiving some now accession 
to the store of its physical sensations, 
until all their varieties have been 
proved, and the natural love of novelty 
is driven to new sources of gratification. 
There feeling, bodily feeling, soon 
loses its charm ; and that exhdirating 
consciousness of vitality, which forms 
the chief and ever-en viable enjoy- 
ment of our early days, is exchanged 
for an irrepressible curiosity to inquire 
into the properties and relations of 
everything around us; as if, after 
having worked out the vein of delight 
in our own bosoms, we were hopeful 
of committing into the same Fprecious 
ore, whatever we could get within our 
grasp. And this kind of alchymy 
may be practised with success; 

1 hoiigh the object attained by it is in- 
comparably more desirable than the 


philosopher’s imaginary stone. But it 
is not by that' wild-goo&e and wrong- 
headed chace after worldly knowledge 
in which a schoolmaster urges and 
scourges on his pupil, that the secret 
of living happily is to be discovered; 
learn, says the pedagogue, some three 
or four languages which you will pro- 
bably never need either to speak or ta 
write, some four or live sciences which- 
makes brutes of their professors, and 
which severally ask a long life — time 
to know them thoroughly, and you 1 
then, after achieving these almost im- 
practicabilities, will be entitled to sit 
down among the erudite and accom- 
plished, and to feel yourself at leisure 
for en joying that life whose last sands 
are just sliding into eternity. This is 
around about road to happiness ; there 
is one much nearer, and the road to 
school is not in the way. Thus, then 
the customary academic training of 
our youth, appears to be at best very 
ill-timed; and moreover, to be of 
no certain utility. Certainty , let it 
be argued, is attendant upon no 
human prospects ; but that argument 
does but confirm and attest the mb- 
propriety of sacrificing, at the shrine 
of a phanlasma] future, any present 
and substantial good. Let the boy 
therefore, in spite of the fancied ne- 
cessity of accustoming him to the 
buffets of the world, — let him feast on 
the innocent luxuries of parental ten- 
derness until his grateful heart is so 
overflowing with the milk of bene- 
volence, that no drop of gall can 
mingle with his nature; he will then 
offend no one, and through that in- 
oifensivoucss, will be safer than the 
giant in his wrath. Those v/ho fight, 
however strong they be, are sometimes 
overcome; but the peaceful can suffer 
no defeat. And slavery does not 
impend over individuals meek in 
spirit, as over a nation of armed 
cowards,— for the soul of a just man 
is unchainable ; and, though it be 
suggested that a community formed 
of members so pacific would be a 
pray to the first foreign invader ; yet 
on the other hand be it remembered, 
that when the multitude are virtuous, 
not the worst of rulers can make 
them otherwise ; and it is unimportant 
to a people whom no misgnvernrnent 
can corrupt, what puppets they suffer 
to call them theirs . But this perhaps 
is a digression from the immediate 
purpose of an essay in which all that 
was originally proposed is the cor- 
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reeling an erroneous but too highly 
authorized opinion with respect to the 
bringing up of children. • The subject 
is so interesting in all its details, that 
every collateral thought which occurs 
during the progress of even the slightest 
dibcusdon on it, holds out to the 
writer an unusually powerful — nay, 
irresistible-*-' temptation to digress ; 
lest an opportunity of strengthening 
his position he let escape, or an ob- 
jection be left unobviated. However, 
it is perhaps impossible to condense 
within any very limited space, a 
sufficiency of argument on the matter, 

- for when truth has to contend against 
error, long established, not only is the 
072 us pro bandi t or the task of refuta- 
tion imposed upon the former , but 
* all the numerous petty sophisms and 
prejudices by which the one great 
error is in visibly supported, like a 
ship in its cradle, are to he sought out 
and struck away one by one before 
any decisive tifort can be made. 
There arc perhaps in the foregoing re- 
marks, many conclusions which do 
not appear deducible from the pre- 
mises; but it is a common fault of 
those who are deeply impressed with 
the conviction that their theories are 
correct, to proceed in developing them 
without a due regard to the closeness 
of connection which is requisite fur 
making a statement of them intelligi- 
ble to others, by whom they are either 
unknown or deputed. Such theorists 
are too apt to insist oil their corollaries 
before the demonstration is complete ; 
and, in consequence, they are no more 
credited thau he would be who should 
boast of having performed a certain 
novel exploit, when no one was by to 
witness it. However, it happens well 
for the words of honest sincerity, that 
although they be insufficient, their 
paucity may be remedied, without 
danger of their becoming inconsistent, 
and, though, possibly, this light and 
imperfect sketch may bring little else 
to view than a few of the most remote 
and least apparent features of the sub- 
ject, yet, if these now are true to na- 
ture, they will always continue so, at 
whatever time the foreground be 
touched in. To the equitable adjust- 
ment of a difference, it is almost an 
indispensable, that each side of the 
question have its pleader; and a 
plausible impeachment, of right is 
greatly calculated to elicit new cir- 
cumstances in its favor. Indeed, there 
arc few things that more facilitate the 


expression of one’s ideas, than thejir- 
rangement which is arbitrarily pre- 
scribed for them by an adversary; 
the fluency of language being equally 
often checked by exuberance as by 
barrenness <tf thought. It may safely 
be predicted, that, in the event of this 
amicable challenge to all thinkers on 
education being accepted, much bene- 
fit will accrue, at leasd to the contest- 
ing parlies, if not to the public at 
large, from a thorough investigation of 
that important doubt, so long and so 
vainly agitated, — whether a public or 
a private system of tuition be the 
more eligible, — the more likely to 
make children happy — men, good — 
and to ameliorate ad itifinitu/n the 
condition of humanity? In other 
words,— ought the sacred duties of a 
parent to be executed by deputy, or 
in person? During the progress of 
this enquiry, many queries will arise, 
and among others, in the first place, 
whether or not it is expedient for a 
son to be more polished than his fa- 
ther > Secondly, whether or not can 
one man possibly do for many chil- 
dren, what two parents are incapable 
of doing for one child, — i. c. lit them 
for their probable station in life, with 
the least requisite coercion, and the 
greatest ultimate success-? Thirdly, 
are the employments now customary 
for children, whether at home or at 
school, to suit cither their feelings 
or their abilities > And, fourthly, is it, 
or is not, advisable to embitter the 
most helpless, yet the only certain 
period of our existence, in order that 
our minds may be precociously pre- 
pared for those years of maturity to 
which wc may never attain ? 

With Goldsmith these observations 
were commenced, and with Goldsmith 
shall they end. In a prefatory no- 
tice to the essay from which that in- 
defensible extract was taken, he ex- 
presses a hope that if his notions be 
found similar to those of a then living 
writer, on the same topic, he, Gold- 
smith, shall not be thought a plagia- 
rist. Be it otherwise with regard to 
the strictures now concluding ; and if 
they are. allowed to resemble too 
closely for originality the Emilies of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, full cheerfully 
will their author waive his humble 
hope of praise, and rejoice that they 
go forth into the world under the 
sanction and authority of so illustrious 
a name. F. 
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' Ye gentlemen of England, who liv'd at home ut cu*e, 

‘ Ah ! little do you thiuk upon the dangers of the sens.*’ 

Sea Song. 


We sailed from Liverpool in the 
spring of the year 18—, in the ship 
Fancy, bound for the Island of Bar- 
bados. I was appointed supercargo 
of the vessel, and my directions were 
to superintend the landing of her va- 
luable consignment, and receive in 
return, a cargo of West India pro- 
duce for the London market. The 
Fancy was a fine brig, nearly new, 
built in America, and remarkable for 
her fast sailing. She mounted four 
nine pounders, and six swivels, and 
these, with a good supply of hangers, 
muskets, and boarding pikes, rendered 
us somewhat formidable in case of an 
attack, an event by no means impro- 
bable, as we were, at the time, at war 
with America, whose cruisers were 
particularly expert on the West India 
station. The crew consisted of ten 
men, exclusive of the ‘captain, and 
mate; and we brought out with us, as 
passengers, a young officer, whose 
regiment was quartered in Barbados, 
a missionary from the London 

Bible Society, and a Mrs. M 

and her daughter; (a very lovely, 
and delicate girl,) who were about to 
take up their residence in the Island, 
on the estate of a wealthy planter, to 
whom they were related by the tender 
ties of wife and daughter. The vessel 
was well stocked with every sort of 
provision, and her accommodations 
weie such as to afford comfort and 
convenience to us all. Of the cap- 
tain, I had known but little, and I 
confess, that his appearance and man- 
ners did not prepossess me in his 
favour: however, as he seemed to en- 
deavour to be as civil and accommo- 
dating as his rough nature would per- 
mit, I had hopes that my prejudice 
might be removed before the conclu- 
sion of the voyage. 

We dropped down the Mersey with 
the tide at midnight, and the next 
morning, such was the speed of our 
vessel, and the favourable state of the 
wind, that the English coast was no 

E. M. October , 1824. 


longer visible. I shall never forget 
my sensations on quitting my birth 
and coming upon deck, to behold the 
prospect that appeared before me. 
The sun had just risen, andjthe whole 
eastern horizon, and the waters be- 
neath, seemed dyed with the brightest 
crimson. The distant shores of Ire- 
land were boldly marked out on the 
blue and cloudless sky ; and here and 
there, vessels, with their white wings 
expanded, were scattered over the 
surface of the waters. The sea birds 
were careering in the air, as if rejoic- 
ing in their freedom ; and our vessel, 
as she swept through the mimic waves, 
ldft behind her, as far as my eye could 
reach, a white track of foam. I was 
then in the morning of life, and 
this was the first time I had beheld 
the ocean. 1 felt my spirits rise to 
an unusual height, anil as I gazed 
around me and inhaled the fresh sea 
breeze, I walked upon the deck like 
one who had received a new ex- 
istence. 

For nine days we had a delightful 
passage, and we calculated that in 
three weeks more wc should arrive at 
the place of our destination. We 
passed our time as agreeably as we 
could, and endeavoured by mutual 
acts of civility and kindness to con- 
tribute to each other’s comfort The 
missionary was a man of talents and 
information, and the enthusiasm which 
he felt for the cause in which he had 
embarked, added much to the respect 
with which we viewed him. The 
ladies contributed, in no small degree, 
to the general harmony, and the young 
officer and I endeavoured to make 
ourselves as pleasant as we could. 
As to the captain, we saw but little 
of him ; his manners, instead of im- 
proving, grew daily more morose and 
repulsive, and he exercised a degree of 
unmerited severity over a portion of 
the crew, the majority of whom, how- 
ever, were evidently under his entire 
subjection; and there seemed, I 

R R 
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thought, to be a suspicious under- 
standing between them, for which I 
could by no means account. There 
was a boy on board, named David, 
whose business was divided between 
attending to the affairs of the passen- 
gers’ cabin, and waiting on the cap- 
tain in the capacity of servant. This 
poor lad led a miserable life, and 
scarcely a day elapsed that he did 
not experience some new act of op- 
pression from his unfeeling master. 

One evening, after passing a few 
agreeable hours at cards, I retired to 
my 1 irth, and soon fell into a sound 
slumber, from which, however, I was 
awoke about twelve o’clock, by the 
violent motion of the ship, and an 
unusual noise on deck. I started up, 
and hastily dressing myself, I groped 
my way up the companion ladder to 
ascertain the cause of the tumult. The 
night was tremendous, and the vessel 
was reeling through the waves under 
close reefed foresails. Every man 
was at his post, and the captain, who 
stood on the after-deck, was giving 
his commands with a loud voice and 
furious gesture. The moon, at times, 
darting suddenly from behind a thick 
and impending cloud, flung a pale 
and lurid light over the surround- 
ing scene, and the wind whistled 
through the cordage with a shrill 
and ;dismal sound. In one moment 
we were borne on the top of the 
roaring surge, and the next found us 
almost buried beneath it. Every thing 
loose on the deck had been swept off' 
it, and spears, hand-spikes, and hen 
coops were dashed too and fro by 
the fury of the waves. To stand the 
deck without support was impossible; 
and although I clung with all my 
strength to the hatchway I had the 
utmost difficulty to keep my footing. 
Wc were now wrapt in darkness al- 
most total, and the succeeding mo- 
ments were scarcely less appalling, 
when the pale presence of the moon 
showed us the horrors of our situa- 
tion. 

I was soon joined by the mission- 
ary and the young lieutenant. They 
were both naturally alarmed ; and I 
own, I felt considerable apprehen- 
sions; notwithstanding that I knew 
the Vessel was well formed in every 
particular. “ What a dreadful night, 
gentlemen,” said I, “and what a sud- 
defi change is this from the fine wea- 
ther toe so lately experienced.” At 


this moment we heard the captain's 
voice, calling on the boy David for 
grog. “ The fellow is already drunk,” 
said Lieutenant Adams, “ and if he is 
allowed more drink he will sink the 
ship.” * God in his mercy protect 
us,” said the missionary, “we have 
need of his assistance now.” V* Mr. 
Edwards,” he added, addressing him- 
self to me, “ you have some authority 
on board: let me entreat of you to 
prevent that wretched man, whose 
blasphemy at a time like this, is truly 
dreadful, from taking more drink, 
the consequence of such intemperance 
may be fatal to us all.’* I rushed for- 
ward, on the impulse of the moment, 
and snatching the glass which the 
boy was about to convey to his mas- 
ter, I dashed it overboard, exclaim- 
ing, “ for shame, captain, yon will 
lose the ship, and drown us all.” A 
moon-beam at this instant fell upon 
his face, and in the whole course of 
my life I never beheld a human 
countenance that expressed anger so 
strongly. I saw that the first burst 
of his rage was likely to be vented on 
me, and I drew back a few paces in 
order to defend myself; but the cow- 
ardly ruffian chose a weaker object. 
He snatched up the end of a broken 
handspike and directed a blow at the 

{ )oor hoy beside me, which stretched 
liin bleeding and lifeless on the deck. 
“Villain,” I exclaimed, “you have 
killed the lad, and you shall answer 
for it : his blood be on your head.” 
“ Take the young rascal below,” said 
he to one of his men ; and then turn- 
ing to me, he added, endeavouring to 
choke his rage, “ as to you, Sir, you 
had better quit the deck yourself, or, 
using a tremendous oath, you may 
be served in the same way. What ! 
the ship in a gale of wind and you to 
dare dispute my orders.” “ The lad 
is quite dead. Sir,” said the man as 
he raised the body in bis arms ; “then 
fling him overboard,” said the sa- 
vage, “ and mix me some more grog.” 
“ Stay,” cried I, “ the boy may have 
life in him yet ; beware Captain Mad- 
dox of what you are about.” But 
my intercession was in vain, and the 
bleeding remains of the murdered 
David were flung into the black and 
roaring waves. The moon at this 
time rendered objects visible, and I 
followed the body with my eyes as I 
clung to the vessel's side, the face was 
upwards; a wound from which the 
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warm blood was still gushing, was on 
the right temple; the eyes were wide 
open, and I thought I could perceive 
that their gaze was fixed on me with 
a sad and earnest meaning. I stretch- 
ed forward to grasp the boclv, but a 
tremendous wave swept it from my 
sight for ever; and half drenched 
with the splashing of the sea, and 
nearly overcome by my feelings, I 
tottered to the cabin, where I found 
Adams and the missionary endeavour- 
ing to abate the fears of the ladies, 
who were awoke on the first alarm, 
and had left their beds in the utmost 
terror to learn the cause of the tu- 
mult. “ Well, Mr. Edwards, are we 
safe?” demanded the anxious mo- 
ther; “ I hope we are quite secure 
my dear madam, I replied, endea- 
vouring to regain tny composure, 
ct keep up your spirits, the vessel is 
perfectly sound, and she seems to 
work her way in excellent style, not- 
withstanding the fury of the tempest.” 
“You hear that, my love,” said sbe, 
addressing her pale and trembling 
daughter, whose head reclined on her 
shoulder, “ Mr. Edwards assures us 
there is no danger.” “ Y et his looks 
would almost belie his words,” said 
the young lady, with a faint smile. 
The vessel at this moment began to 
pitch moie furiously than ever, and 
an unusual bustle on the deck led us 
to suppose that something dreadful 
was about to happen. The mother 
and her daughter, supposing that all 
was over, dropped on their knees, 
locked in each other’s arms. Leav- 
ing them in charge of the missionary, 
who endeavoured to console their 
fears with words of hope and comfort, 
Mr. Adams and I rushed to the deck, 
determined to know the worst at 
once. 

The 6torm had considerably in- 
creased, and the waves broke over the 
ship’s head with the utmost fury ; the 
sails were split to ribbons, and we 
were running under bare poles, im- 
pelled by the fury of the gale. On 
looking aft we found that the captain 
had taken charge of the helm, and 
although he was now nearly quite 
drunk, such was his terrible ascen- 
dancy over the majority of the crew 
that his orders were as promptly 
obeyed as if they knew he were in his 
perfect senses. The mate, however, 
tyho had heretofore the charge of the 
helm, and three of the steadiest of the 


crew, did not scruple to dispute his 
commands ; and at the moment when 
we came upon deck, thpy were in 
loud murmurs respecting the manner 
in which the ship was managed. “ He 
will swamp the vessel,” said the mate, 
“if he holds the helm much longer.” 
“ Let us then remove him by force,” 
I exclaimed, “ the cargo of the ship 
is in my charge, and the lives.” “Be 
calm, Mr. Edwards,” said the mate ; 
“ Maddox is a savage man, and you 
must remember that seven of the 
crew arc of his own picking, and as 
great ruffians as himself. I have 
strong reasons to suspect,” he added, 
in a suppressed tone, “ that they have 
a design upon the ship: I do not 
wish to give you any unnecessary 
alarm, but, from all that I have seen 
and overheard, there is certainly some 
plan in progress : perhaps to run the 
vessel into an American port and sell 
the cargo.” These words, whispered 
in the" darkness of the night, and 
amid the pauses of the storm, were 
fearfully foreboding; and, coupled 
with my previous knowledge of the 
brutal temper of Maddox, of which I 
had so recently witnessed the effects, 
in the murder of a defenceless boy, 
added no inconsiderable weight to 
the dangers by which we were sur- 
rounded. 

The storm continued with una- 
bated fury during the remainder of 
the night, and every moment I ex- 
pected to have gone tp the bottom. 
Towards morning, however, the tem- 
pest suddenly declined, and, although 
the sea continued to be dreadfully 
agitated, as we had weathered the 
fury of the gale without suffering ma- 
terial damage, our hopes began to 
brighten as the grey twilight spread 
gradually around us, and showed 

“A waste of waters vs hose incessant 
roar, 

Died not away upon a neighbouring 
shore, 

But at. the dark and overhanging sky, 

DUchurged th^ii bourse aud loud ur- 
til’ery, 

Daring the heavens to strife.”— 

I was standing on the fore-dcck 
observing this struggle of the ele- 
ments, when a man, who was looking 
out a-head, suddenly exclaimed, “ a 
wreck on the lee bow !” and all eyes 
in an instant were directed to the la- 
mentable object. — A large vessel was 
driving before the wind without a 
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yard or mast standing. The waves 
swept over her deck, and as well as 
the uncertain twilight would permit 
us to observe, there did not appear 
to be a living soul on board. She 
was nearly in our head-way, and it 
was evident that wc should run close 
alongside of her. As wc bore down 
on her we plainly heard the barking 
of a dog, anil as we drew closer wc 
discovered three miserable beings 
lashed to the capstan, and a dog 
howling piteously beside them ; they 
appeared completely exhausted, and 
every succeeding wave seemed des- 
tined to carry them off. “Can we 
not save these poor fellows, Mr. Mor- 
timer?” said I, addressing the mate. 
“ I fear not,’* he cried, “ unless we 
could manage to take the wreck in 
tow while we untie them from the 
capstan, for I see they are too far gone 
to assist themselves..” At the same 
instant the gallant fellow seized a 
rope, and at the imminent peril of his 
life succeeded in making it fast fo the 
wreck as we swept by her, within the 
distance of a few feet. The humane 
action caught the eye of Maddox, 
whose temper, naturally savage, was 
now under the influence of drink, lie 
called to Mortimer to desist from his 
intention and leave the vessel and the 
men to their fate. The spirit of hu- 
manity, however, was not thus to be 
controuled, the noble Mortimer per- 
sisted in his design, and already had 
the half-drowned and worn out 
wretches anticipated a speedy release 
from their miserable condition. Mr. 
Mortimer having sprung upon the 
wreck to make fast another rope be- 
fore he assisted the men, when sud- 
denly, on a signal from Maddox, both 
ropes were cut at the same instant, 
and the wreck, with the wretched 
remnant of its crew, and the gallant 
Mortimer drifted from our reach, and 
in a few seconds disappeared for ever 
from my sight. I felt every drop of 
blood in my body rush to my heart, 
and I sprung at the author of the in- 
human deed to vent my rage and in- 
dignation on him for this new act of 
cold blooded cruelty. This was the 
signal for the pirates to throw off 
their disguise; Mr. Adams rushed 
forward to assist me, and three of the 
crew ranged themselves on our side ; 
we were without a single weapon, 
besides Maddox and his seven men 
were armed in an instant, as if by 


magic, with pikes, pistols, and swords. 
The consequence was, that after an 
inelfectual struggle, in which one of 
the seamen who rallied to our side 
received his death wound ; we were 
overpowered by numbers, pinioned 
like culprits to the deck, and threat- 
ened witli instant destruction if we 
did not immediately yield, with cock- 
ed pistols to our heads, and sabres 
pointed at our breasts, we had no 
choice but to submit. 

Mrs. M and her daughter, pale, 

trembling, and exhausted, were then 
led upon deck; thc?y were nearly 
overcome by terror when they saw 
that we were prisoners. The mis- 
sionary was next secured, he sub- 
mitted meekly to his fate, and only 
calmly expostulated with the pirates 
on their unchristianlikc and unlawful 
conduct. By this time the morning 
had considerably advanced, and, but 
for our present situation, and our 
fearful anxiety as to what should fol- 
low, the glorious presence of the sun, 
as he rose above the troubled waters, 
as if to repay us for the dangers of the 
night, might well have cheered us 
with renewed hopes. But, absorbed 
as we were in feelings the most pain- 
ful, and filled with gloomy anticipa- 
tions, the cheering influence of the 
sun afforded us little consolation. 
The seizure of the ship was followed 
by an act equally unlawful; our 
trunks and luggage were ordered 
upon deck, and wc were pillaged be- 
fore our eyes without the power to 
defend our property. My papers, 
containing the invoice of the ship’s 
cargo, my private instructions, West 
India hills to a large amount, und let- 
ters of credit* and introduction, were 
eagerly seized on; and, in short, 
every article of value contained in 
our trunks, and on our persons, was 
appropriated to the use of these sea 
robbers. To sum up our misfortunes, 
we were then forcibly shoved into 
an open boat, let down from the ves- 
sel’s side without chart, compass, or 
rudder to assist us, and with nothing 
to avert starvation, except a small 
bag of biscuits, a cask of water, and a 
bottle of rum ; an old boat cloak was 

flung to Mrs. M , who bore this 

unlooked for misfortune with a spirit 
that did honor to her sex; her chief 
care being centred in her daughter, 
whose tender frame was less fitted to 
bear up against a trial so cruel and 
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severe*. Thu9 prepared to encounter 
the roughness of the sea, and the pro- 
bable return of the tempest, we were 
barbarously pushed off from the ship’s 
side, and cast upon the great Atlantic 
without the most distant prospect of 
ever reaching land. The ship, after 
hoisting fresh sails, and displaying an 
American flag at her mast head, stood 
away to the Westward, and favoured 
by a fine breeze, cut swiftly through 
the waters, and in a few hours ap- 
eared but as a speck on the distant 
orizon. The sensations of our little 
crew, as thus she gradually diminish- 
ed, may be felt, but never can be de- 
scribed. 

For my own part, overcome, as. I 
nearly was, by melancholy reflections, 
and feeling, as I did, that wc were 
given up to destruction, the presence 
of the excellent and amiable Mrs. 

M , and her pale and suffering 

daughter, called up every manly feel- 
ing in my breast, and endued me with 
a fortitude, which, under different 
circumstances, I might not have felt. 
I even assumed a cheerfulness that 
was foreign to my heart, and held out 
the hope of being speedily released 
from our sufferings, as there was, I 
said, every chance of our meeting be- 
fore evening with some vessel that 
would take us on hoard. The mission- 
ary offered us a still better consolation, 
for he spoke of that blessed heaven, 
to which, if our earthly efforts failed, 
our faith in God would be sure to lead 
us. Mr. Adams at first was low and 
desponding, which I, in a great mea- 
sure, attributed to his loss of blood 
from a cut which he received in his 
head in our brief struggle with the 
pirates. The two seamen who joined 
us in the fray, and who were now 
obliged to share our condition, con- 
ducted themselves with courage and 
fortitude, and, in short, considering 
our fearful situation, and the probable 
fate that awaited us, we bore our mis- 
fortunes with tolerable cqfcposure. 
There were no useless lamentations, 
no despairing ravings ; for after the 
first shock was over, we used every 
effort to appear like men in the pre- 
sence of the heroic mother and her 
suffering child, and the religious con- 
solation bestowed by the good mis- 
sionary, afforded solace and assistance 
to us all. The morning, by the bless- 
ing of providence, was uncommonly 
fine, and although the sea was still 


agitated from the violence of the re- 
cent storm, our little boat bounded 
lightly over the waves, assisted by the 
remnant of an old sail fastened to an 
oar. Our store of provisions we hus- 
banded with the utmost care, and 
being resolved that no efforts of our 
own should be wanting to second; the 
mercy of Providence, if such- mercy 
should be extended to us, we entered 
into a solemn compact to be content 
with whatever portion of provision 
should fall to our lot, and to bear 
without murmuring, whatever priva- 
tions we might afterwards be destined 
to endure. Having settled these points, 
all eyes were directed over the bound- 
less ocean in the trembling hope of 
discovering a sail / But hour after hour 
passed qpray, and no aspect of a ship 
appeared between the heaving waters 
and the distant sky. A cloud on the 
horizon’s brink arose, at times, to 
mock us with the hope of succour, and, 
as it melted into air, after attracting 
for a while our'painfujly anxious gaze, 
we felt more lost, more desolate than 
ever. 

I shall forbear to repeat the detail 
of our miseries and sufferings for the 
three days and nights which we passed 
in an open defenceless boat on the 
treacherous bosom of the ocean. 
Scenes of this description have been 
sufficiently described, and the sad 
reality of the misery we endured on 
this occasion arc too painfully pic- 
tured in my mind to bear a repetition. 

Suffice it to say, that having en- 
dured the extremes of heat, cold, 
thirst, and hfingcr; having witnessed 
the last gasp of the fair and unfortu- 
nate Miss M , who died on the 

night of our second day of hopeless 
misery in the arms of her fond and 
anxious mother, who vainly called on 
heaven to spare her darling child, 
having looked around us on the deso- 
late ocean for relief till our aching eye- 
balls sunk hopeless in their sockets, 
having wished for death myself, nay 
ardently prayed to God for my sudden 
dissolution, and having at length sunk 
into a torpor allied to death itself, I 
was roused on the fourth morning 
of our misery by the sudden cry 
of a ship! a ship! and, looking 
in the direction to which the sailor 
dinted, I discovered a large vessel 
earing down upon us. To describe 
my sensations at the moment would 
be utterly impossible. 
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We were picked up by his majesty’s 
frigate, the Thetis, of sixty-four guns, 
and every care and kindness were be- 
stowed on our wretched situation. 
Under this treatment the good mis- 
sionary, Lieutenant Adams, the two 
sailors, and myself were soon reco- 
vered, but every attempt proved inef- 
fectual to restore the amiable woman 
who sharfed in our misfortunes. Her 
daughter’s death, more than the mise- 
ries she had herself endured, preyed 
deeply on her spirits, and she died 
calling on her name. 

The Thetis, being homeward bound, 
arrived in the Downs in three weeks 
from the happy morning when she 
took us onboard. My first care on my 
unexpected return to England was 
to forward to my employers id Liver- 
pool a detailed account of the seizure 
of their ship and cargo, which, being 
verified by the affidavit of my com- 
rades in misfortune, was immediately 
transmitted to the Admiralty, and ad- 
vices were instantly dispatched to the 
admiral in command, on the West In- 
dia station, to 6cize the Captain and 
crew of the Fancy of Liverpool for 
murder and piracy on the high seas, 
and transmit their bodies for trial 
forthwith to England. Although every 
exertion, however, was made to act 
on these orders, the pirates evaded all 
pursuit, and were no where to be seen 
or heard of. 

Some years after these occurrences 
I commenced business in London, on 
my own account, as a general mer- 
chant ; and one day, being in White- 
chapel, I observed a vast concourse of 
people proceeding at a slow pace to- 
wards Mile End. In the centre of 
the crowd I perceived a cart guarded 
by a troop of horse; enquiring of a 
by-standcr the cause of this singular 
procession, I was told jthat the cart 
contained a criminal on his way to 
Execution Dock, to be there hanged 
pursuant to his sentence. His crime ? 
the murder of a seaman under his 


command on a voyage homewards 
from New York; and his name I 
eagerly enquired? William Jones, 
replied my informant, py this time 
the cavalcade had nearly advanced to 
where I stood, and, anxious to get a 
look at the wretched culprit, I request- 
ed permission of a neighbour to be 
accommodated with a scat in his front 
window; my request was complied 
with, and just as I had taken my sta- 
tion, the cart having received a tem- 
porary check from the pressure of the 
crowd, drew up before the window 
where I stood. The miserable crimi- 
nal was seated with his back to the 
horse; his hands were pinioned before 
him, and his head was dropped upon 
his breast. He was dressed in black, 
a red cap was on his head, and the 
halter was tied around his neck. The 
stoppage of the cart seemed, for a 
moment, to arouse him from the sul- 
len stupor of despair into which his 
thoughts had fallen, and lie looked 
up. What were my feelings when, in 
that wretched malefactor I discovered 
Maddox, the pirate captain. An in- 
voluntary exclamation of surprise to 
which I gave utterance, attracted the 
attention of the miserable man; he 
fixed his eyes upon my face, and after 
gazing for a few seconds on my fea- 
tures, with a look in which shame, 
horror, and remorse, were powerfully 
blended, lie shuddering turned himself 
around, and the cart moved on. He 
was hung according to his sentence, 
and his body was afterwards suspend- 
ed in chains on the high ground at 
Blackvvall that overlooks the Thames. 
A few days after his execution I stood 
beneath the gibbet ; and as I gazed on 
the lifeless body, as it swung to and 
fro in the evening breeze, and caught 
a glimpse of the pale grim features, 
that were half hid beneath a black 
cap, I thought of those of whose deaths 
he was the cause, and I felt how well 
they were avenged. 

- G. L. A. 
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• ex fumo dure lucem.” 


Brother Luminary, 

I cannot help considering as an act 
of usurpation, your attempt to put rnc 
out , and to eclipse my mild, sober, 
and modest light, by the imposing 
glare of your refulgence, drawn from 
the grosstst matter, and of most offen- 
sive tffluvia; nor can I admit that 
the town is benefited by your pre- 
sence, to the extent which you and 
your friends wish to have it believed. 

I am your senior by many years, and 
although yon make tight of me, I 
shall still hope to shine out my time, 
by the help of my patrons the oil 
merchants, and v/.th the support of 
all lovers of the olden times; nay, 
yet, to take the Lad of you upon the 
ancient principle of sen ions p r lores ; 
the introduction of gas light is an in- 
novation similar to the superseding 
good old common sense and the sober 
light of reason, by new lights, and 
inflammatory doctrines; “ vudio tu- 
Usshnus ffiis 9 " > is an old maxim, and 
a very safe one, and it has always 
struck me that it was as possible tu 
have too much light, as to have too 
little ; but lei us examine the state of 
the town, since your arrival in it, and, 
then we may more easily compute 
the advantages gained by your intro- 
duction. In days of yore the two 
houses of parliament were surrounded 
by our simple, unassuming form, yet 
the lustie within was not less brilliant 
tliau in the present day; men could 
sre their way just as well as in these 
more modern times; and if, in the 
passage to the senate-, we had not all 
the external glare of day, the inter- 
nal state was such that it might be 
!? aid by the eloquent patriotic mem- 
bers : — 

“ We hnve wilfciu what far surpassed 
show.” 

The Palace of St. James’s certainly 
looked a little duller than at this pre- 
sent time; but, then again, at a birth- 
day, or the close of a drawing room, 
the scene was lit up by the beaming 
benevolence of the royal family, and 
by the sun-bright eyes of the British 
fair. If our Theatres were a little 
darker from without, the inside boasted 
of as much luminous matter, both as 


Horat. 

to the drama and the dramatis per- 
son as ever has been produced since 
the reign of gas, and I am bold to say 
that there was more real light in those 
days than in these more modern times. 
Where are our Garrick’s, and our 
Barry’s, our Siddons’, our Miss Far- 
ren, and our Kemble ? and what has 
become of our genteel and sentimental 
comedies* Of the former, and a le- 
gion of other brilliant performers, we 
.see but few successors, “ Apparent 
rat i nantes ingurgitc vasto." '1 he lat- 
ter are supplanted by the gaseous 
show of pieces of pageantry, transla- 
tions from the light productions of 
our neighbour France; the Jlash in 
t„e pan of the German drama, such 
ns Her Frieschutz, &c. ke. and thea- 
tricals filled up with quadrupeds and 
otlu r strange animals, capering on the 
boards. Tf we look to the appearance 
of the streets, we will allow that your 
gliue illuminates thorn to a great de- 
gree, but we Wrongly suspect that you 
lend your dazzling edict to fraud and 
imposition, and that night articles are 
exhibited in the shops, which pass off, 
like light vi it, with a flash and away; 
but winch, under our twinkling, and 
the moderate aid of the steady candle, 
would have been subject to asciutiny 
that might have been followed by de- 
tection ; your appearance in the town 
seems to me to resemble very much that 
of our modern beaux and belles , of our 
military blades , and shining charac- 
ters of fashion; all is fire and stage 
effect, trinket and tinsel, novelty and 
loieign finery; oui nobles, in my 
young days, wore the star of their or- 
der, thus distinguishing them from 
the man who owed all his consequence 
to his tailor; now duke and dandy, 
baronet and boxer, are of the same 
cast, and the brtizen face of the latter 
passes for as bright a character as his 
betters. 1 liked the old times when 
royalty drove down to the concert of 
ancient music, environed by torches 
and honest lamp-light; and when 
his majesty’s life-guards, (satirically 
called the cheese-mongers, real weighty 
and most responsible citizens,) boldly 
bumped along by his side, in a plain 
English jog-trot, with their gold laced 
cocked hats, and fine substantial cloth- 
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ing ; now your face of fire is reflected 
in helmets and cuirasses, and displays 
terrific mustachios which put John 
Bull in mind of foreign invasion, and 
look so outlandish, that a man scarcely 
knows where he is; after this, instead 
of the spruce /t^/tl-horscman, follow 
galloping lancers, bearing the flag of 
defiance at one end of their Polish 
weapon, and seeming as if they w^re 
about to bring ?n otters to a point 
with 1 he other extremity of it ; whereas, 
in the triumphant reign of oil and 
cotton wc poled in another way, and 
only gave our countenance to the 
freedom of election. Oiu* enemies 
have erroneously stated, that we are 
more apt to go out than you; let 
me tell you, mister gas, that the ins 
and outs, in my best days, were pretty 
much what they are in yours; the 
outs wanted to be in, and *thc ins 
dreaded to be out; moreover, if we 
went out in a quiet manner, whilst, 
the watchman was dosing, and after 
the small houis had begun, you may 
be rut off altogether by a malicious 
baud, and leave all your customers 
in total darkness ; but" that is not the 
only evil and disadvantage attending 
your glaring glory, since, for one 
disorderly person, who formerly pa- 
raded or traversed the metropolis, at 
least a score are now to be found, 
you are so convenient with nocturnal 
wanderers, and so handy to conduct 
them home at undue hours; whereas 
the two classes of night walkers d'au- 
tre fais were fully accommodated uy 
lamp-light, the modest retired a*; its 
approach, whilst the dissipated de- 
pended upon the sun to find their 
lodgings, instead of braving the dan- 
gers to which you expose them ; 
whilst you, at the same time, injure 
the hackney coachmen, who picked 
up many a fair, by good people who 
feared to be overtaken on foot by our 
dear obscure; whereas now, persons 
of both sexes frequent the .streets at all 
horn* of the night, encouraged by the 
assurances that they are as light as at 
noon-day ; in spite of which, more 
deeds ot darkness are done than in 
the time of our gieat grandfathers, and 
more romance is abroad than in the 
milleet unenuits, the Peruvian knights’ 
entertainments. So much for your 
nightly entertainments! your coffee 


shops, shell fish rooms, royal saloon, 
cum ?nultis aim , which now open 
their doors (under a gas light) to 
midnight hags, queer fish ana loose 
fish, and sport a little palais roi/ale in 
the centre of our once antigallican 
metropolis; not to mention your ir- 
radiating the gates of hells and point- 
ing out the road to ruin, whereas, in my 
younger days, nocturnal luminaries 
alone distinguished the apothecary’s 
and accoucheur's entrance with a po- 
lite, “ please to ring and knock,” or 
“Mr. Bolus’s night bell;” alas! your 
night belles are of a fir more dan- 
gerous cast! although you may arro- 
gantly cry, “line's metal mure at- 
tractive it may be objected to lamp- 
light, that 

“ Clouds and darkness rest upon it.’' 
But to gas, a just accusation may be 
made, that many a black business is 
brought to light to the great scandal 
ol society ; the greatest evils flowing 
from the old lights, were a man’s 
losing hi* way, or a shilling occasion- 
ally; whereas one may now lose a 
limb, or a life, by your fiequcut ex- 
plosions be poisoned iiu the theatres, 
shops, and ehewhtre,) by your offen- 
sive smell, or may miss a good dinner 
hom your destroying the fish in the 
river by your filthy intrusion on its 
bed, and by your contamination of 
its waters. If you have any thing to 
show forth which may elucidate this 
subject, or clear you irom the charge 
which Lamp-light, Candle, and com- 
pany advance against you, they 
and I will receive and attend to 
it, provided, always that we see lessof 
you; then shall the flame of discord 
be extinguished betwixt us, the hunt- 
ing hatred of rivalship shall sink into 
it’s socket, the torch of truth shall ap- 
pear as before, and the old light shall 
overpower the new in spite of the 
cieignoirs of the ant ten regime, and 
the illuminati of the continent and 
elsewhere ; -slow and sure, safe and 
moderate, will then be the order of 
the day and night, and I shall flourish 
as heretofore. 

I remain, Mr. Gaslight, 
Your senior and competitor. 

Signed, for the firm of 
Wick, Blinkinsop, Lamplight, & Co. 

P. S. An answer b requested if you 
can write. 


' The explosion of gasometers is meunt, the effects of which have been very serious. 
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A Sinner Reclaimed, ■ 
SMILES AND TEARS NO. II. 

— Man 

u Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and teur.” 

A SINNER RECLAIMED. 


You remember the nmid whose dark brown kuir, 
And her brow, where the finger of beauty 
Had written her name, and hud stamped it there, 

Till it made adoration n duty. 

• • • * • 
But stio wonder’d away from Hit* l it) me of her youth, 
One spring ere the roses were blown ; 

For she fancied Ihe world was a temple of truth, 

And she judg’d of all hearts by her own. 

She fed on a vision, she liv’d on a dream, 

And she follow’d it over the wave ; 

She sought where the moon has a milder gleam, 

For a home— and they gave her— a grave ! 

T. K. Hervey. 


The imagination of a youthful poet 
could scarcely picture a more lovely 
spot than that chosen for the cottage 
of old Kichaid Alleyn. It was 
bosomed in one of the wildest and 
most romantic vallics of North W ales : 
on each .side rose high and lofty 
mountains, some with dark, barren 
surfaces, others clothed with beautiful 
and luxuriant verdure, while on the 
one immediately before the cottage 
dashed a swift and wide torrent, 
which, like the energies of an ambi- 
tious man, seemed to regard no ob- 
stacle, but carried every thing tri- 
umphantly before it. The valley 
itself was the picture of primitive 
simplicity, and the cottage was one 
which a spirit were he exiled in this 
under world from the realms of the 
blest, might have chosen for his home. 
So simple, so unadorned, except by 
, the lavish hand of nature, it greeted 
the traveller’s eye ; and afforded to it 
a most pleasing relief after gazing on 
the rapid torrent before the dwelling, 
which resembled too closely the never- 
ceasing anxiety and bustle of the 
world; while the still and quiet habi- 
tation seemed the home of happiness 
and peace, and ^11 the kindlier affec- 
tions of our nature. 

Those whose travels have been con- 
fined to the city which gave them 
birth, are too apt to imagine that the 
pictures of rural beauty and simplicity 
E. Me October, 1824. 


which we meet with in poetry and 
romance are not to be found in the 
paths of reality, and are merely frail 
though beautiful creations of the poet’s 
or dcscriber’s mind. Those who 
have taken a more extended view of 
human nature will; draw a line be- 
tween those two ygfcremcs. If they 
have read the bo^Jrof life as atten- 
tively as the narraljjfe they will agree 
with him that there ate many parts of 
the south and west of England where 
the primitive simplicity and open 
frankness that early distinguished its 
inhabitants above the rude barbarians 
of the north arc yet to be found, though 
not perhaps blooming as untarnished 
as before the innovations and luxu- 
ries of foreign manners crept in and 
laid the foundation to the gradual 
decay of its national character. Had 
the cynical traveller beheld the cot- 
tage of Alleyn in the spring time of 
the year, when the damask roses were 
hiding with their blushing heads its 
hutnble exterior; when the eglantine 
and jessamine strove to surpass in 
luxuriance if they could not in oeauty, 

■ their queen-like sister ; he would 
have paused ere he asserted that deceit 
and treachery could exist in a home 
which seemed the dwelling-place of 
the best fruits of the heart. It ap- 
peared as if nature pitied the neglects 
of fortune, and gave to the possessor 
those gifts around his dwelling which 
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the richest inhabitants rif the proudest 
city might envy, but which all his 
wealth could nnt obtain. 

If all seemed peace, happiness and 
Jove without, it was but a just em- 
blem of the interior of the cottage. 
Its inhabitants consisted of the aged 
possessor and his daughter, his only 
child. Ellen was the beloved of his 
heart, for she was the surviving 
* pledge of a hapless, though romantic 
affection, which, though it gilded his 
maturer years with the sunshine of 
contentment, yet destroyed those 
visionary hopes which the hey-day of 
youth had created. The story of 
Alleyn may be related in a few 
words : he was one of those fortunate 
beings who are said (by way of ex- 
cellence) to have married for love; 
in the eyes of the world, a most ridi- 
culous sacrifice, but to those who have 
studied the human heart more atten- 
tively, a better and surer security of 
happiness than any road the finger- 
post of highly excited youth and hope 
could point out. To marry for love, 
signifies to marry for no other con- 
sideration whatever. Where neither 
rank, titles, wealth, the influence of 
family connexions, and, in short, no 
selfish feeling can have any com- 
mand; but an interchange of affec- 
tion. a saciifice to the opinion of the 
world ; a determination to make up 
in the society of the object of each 
affections, all those enjoyments and 
expectations they have resigned to 
obtain the wishes of their heart. 

Novelists would fain make us ima- 
gine that love is to be found only in 
the regions of Gio3venor and Port- 
man-seju ares, that it must be fostered 
in file lap of affluence, and rocked m 
the cradle of splendor. They know 
not that it is independent of geogra- 
phy ; it palpitates as deeply beneath 
the russet gown of the hardy cottager, 
as in the bosom of the sickly votary 
of fashion, whose brow is clasped by a 
coronet. But love is a flower winch 
must have the free and balmy air of 
retirement and seclusion, where it> 
fragile tendrils may acquire strength 
and vigour to cling with permanency. 
In the forced air of palaces, find draw- 
ing rooms, it is like :-n exotic whose 
beauty and novelty delights it< owner 
for a while, but from t!i*> ungenerous 
nature of its dime, or *Jn- want of 
proper nourishment, it gradually de- 


cay* and enjoys a sweet but epheme- 
ral existence. 

It was in the same cottage that 
Alleyn and the partner of his felicity 
gave up the tumultuous cares and 
heartless enjoyments of the world for 
the calm and quiet seclusion of do- 
mestic life. Ellen was their only 
child, she was the child of their hope 
and their affections, and the harbinger 
of happiness their declining years 
were continually pointing at. She 
was to them the solace of the past, 
the joy of the present, and the hope 
of the future. How can the enfeebled 
nariator relate the delicious transports 
of the parents, as with silent delight 
they watched over their daughter as 
she increased equally in beauty and 
in age. Each day brought to them a 
dearer joy, for it brought to light some 
new charm or grace that before she 
was not possessed of, or hidden from 
their admiring sight. The mother of 
Ellen was a most accomplished wo- 
man, and though it was impossible 
that her daughter could receive all 
the advantages of education she*her- 
self possessed, yet she imparted to her 
sufficient to keep her mental charms 
in keeping with her personal endow- 
ments. in this delightful task, this 
amiable woman was called irom the 
arms of her doating husband and child, 
to that heaven which alone was supe- 
rior to the one she already had en- 
joyed. The fostering of Ellen, the 
bringing her up in those paths which 
his deceased wife so eminently graced, 
had now become the only consolation 
her loss had left the afflicted widower. 

Years passed away and left with the 
old man resignation and contentment. 
The virtues of his depaited wife ren- 
dered her always alive in his memory, 
and his soul was too much devoted 
to providence to repine at his decrees. # 
Ellen had now attained her seven-* 
teenth year, and with it all the beauty 
and grace that could possibly adorn 
that delightful period of life. The 
reade r may reconcile this to his mind 
as the usual description of an heroine 
of romance. But alas I that she was 
as beautiful as the poet can fancy, or 
the painter can delineate, is fatally 
true. Ay, fatally ; lor those c harms 
which seemed tile offspring of hea- 
ven’s dearest love, were but the 
mother of hell’s blackest machina- 
tions. 
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Know ye not, that the grub, the 
vile, the odious grub, will lay waste 
the loveliest flower the breath of 
heaven ever kissed — that the dark and 
earthly worm will prey into the fairest 
plant that ever reared its proud head 
towards the skies, and can ye wonder 
that the bosom of the purest and most 
spoil ess virgin should be ravaged by 
the desolating power of the black 
hearted and remorseless seducer? 

It was in the summer of Ellen’s 
seventeenth year, when a young man 
of elegant and striking appearance had 
taken up his abode at the little village 
in which the residence of Alleyn was 
situated. He had arrived there on 
foot and unattended, llut that this 
mode of travelling could not have 
been the result of necessity, was 
evident ftom his not denying him- 
self any luxuries the place could 
afford. ITiss precise object tor visiting 
that part could not be gained: in- 
deed, its romantic beauty would have 
alone been a sufficient enticement to 
the pedestrian’* visit. It moreover 
was distinguished by a variety of 
brooks which abounded with a pecu- 
liar kind of trout, that frequently 
brought strangers .to that secluded 
spot, and in which spoit he termed 
to take much delight. JIn> appear- 
ance was striking though not showy; 
there was an elegance even in the 
simplicity of his dress, which well 
agreed with his slight 1 hough beauti- 
fully formed person, lhat seemed to 
say its owner had not much mingled 
in the storms and buflelings of the 
world. Those who look tor beauty 
in the face of man as the first iccoiy- 
mendation, would have l>een dis- 
appointed at first with Irwin, lhs 
countenance was more intellectual than 
handsome, yet it could not be con- 
templated without leaving a most 
favourable prejudice for 11 s possessor. 
His eyes were alone regularly beui- 
tiful, and spoke with a biilliancy and 
animation that could only be sur- 
passed by his tongue, lhs hair was 
of a raven black, and told well with 
the expression of thought, and senti- 
ment his countenance displayed. 1 1 is 
manners were the most captivating 
the simple inhabitants had ever ex- 
perienced, and without any effort or 
seeming inclination he interested every 
one around him in Ins favour. 

Such was the being that Alleyn in 
imitation of many of his neighbours 


had admitted into his dwelling; such 
was the being that was tor the future 
to be the companion of his romantic 
and susceptible child. It was evident 
that Irwin was more delighted with 
the place than its inhabitants. Though 
they were frank, open and hospitable, 
they were not in any way adapted to 
the mind of a young man of refined 
ideas and intellectual education. The 
case was altered when he became 
known to Alleyn and his beautiful 
daughter. The former was in no 
wise inferior to his guest in natural 
and acquired abilities, while the latter 
astonished Irwin in the elegance of 
her manners, the chastity of her lan- 
guage, and the loftiness of her ideas. 
If she was bereft of those bewildering 
chain is, and had but the graces of her 
mind to engage hi* attention, Ellen 
would have been salt: ; for the in- 
cense he paid to her shrine would 
not have mixed with a sentiment Jess 
purified or refined. Hut what was the 
creature before him. She possessed a 
form, that were I lie visionary rrealtons 
of Arcadia rrilsz^l, would have 
passed lor its loveliest idyl. Her 
countenance was so exprisMvc, that 
it was difficult to trace whether the 
woman’s beauty, or the angel’s g nice, 
reigned most triumphantly. Her 
eyes were hazel and their darkness 
ouly sun ed to render the pure enamel 
of her complexion more beautiful. 
O ! not more sweet were the roses that 
shed their sweetening hi eat h round 
her dooiway than tho^c which family 
blushed in her checks. They were 
like the mother roses, and her lips 
seemed like twin buds, whivo love- 
liness so rivalled Ibcir pirent as to 
keep the admirer’s decision wavering 
which were the most beautiful. 
Ellen! ’twas mine to see thee but 
once, anil the recollection of that 
moment will for ever associate itself 
with my ideas of innocence, youth, 
and loveliness. 

The innocent heart of Ellen till that 
hour knew not the meaning of the 
words love and affection, more than 
the duty she evinced towards her 
parent, and the benevolence with which 
she treated all who were in the sphere 
of her heavenly nature, illustrated. 
With a mind naturally romantic, and 
its enthusiasm Increased by the wild- 
ness of the scenery around lior, with 
no other notions of love than what 
the ballads and legendary stories at 
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they were sung and told' in her native 
mountains, had created in her mind. 
With a disposition enthusiastic in its 
highest degree; with a soul too blindly 
wedded to the higher and kindlier 
affections of our nature, she became 
deeply inteiesled in the society of 
their guest. He, above all others, was 
the most likely to become the centre 
of attraction to the heart of a young 
and susceptible girl. Though his 
dark eyes and liis expressive coun- 
tenance could be lit up at his com- 
mand with the brilliancy and anima- 
tion of genius, yet there was a pen- 
siveness and deepness of thought in 
his countenance and manners/which 
told irresistibly in the heart of her 
he was most anxious to create a favour- 
able impression. 

She was his guide in all his ram- 
bles : it was she who related to him 
the traditions connected with the ro- 
mantic objects around them, while he 
would breathe into her ear, the high- 
born sentiments of a superior and 
cultivated mind. The blandishments 
of polished life when exeicisod by 
him, seemed to lose their emptiness, 
and acquire a fascination and reality, 
which he alone was capable of be- 
stowing. His manner, Iris actions, 
his pursuits, were so completely dif- 
feient to the rest of the beings she had 
been accudomed to consider as spe- 
cimens of mankind, that his really 
graceful and fascinating maimers, 
viewed through the medium of an 
elevat d and inexperienced fancy, be- 
came to her totally enchanting aud 
self subduing. Nature, when reflect- 
ed from his eyes seemed to be dressed 
in a lovelier look ; and as the witchery 
of poetry and romance beamed from 
the mirrors of his soul, or breathed 
from his lips, a new world seemed to 
be opened, aud he 

* the god of her idolatry’ 
appeared, like that superior, yet un- 
deti liable being, that in the dream of 
her infancy aud in the imaginings of 
her youth, was constantly their object. 
The visions of years seemed at length 
realised ; and her heart, her trusting 
heart, was now unutterably full — full 
even to bursting. But though her 
mind was opened to new thoughts 
and desires, her soul was as pure as 
ever; pure as the snow that lies in 
the azure firmament on tin “ misty 
mountain top’’ as )et unknown to 
the foot of man. 


Think not reader this to be but the 
idle pomp of diction : alas ! Memory 
weeps over its sad reality. Love! 
sacred love ! why should thy roses be 
accompanied with thorns, aud why is 
the breast devoted to thee, doomed to 
be wedded — to sorrow— to shame— 
to guilt and to affliction ? 

Thou art in the rosy morning of 
youth, the herald of hope, of expec- 
tancies too bright ever to be realised ; 
Tis well thou art transitory, and the 
forerunner of misery, for wert thy 
power here permanent, the heaven on 
earth would be so complete, that the 
heart of man would not believe there 
was another, and more delighiful 
sphere. 

She delighted in his conversation, 
in his manners, in short in every 
thing which his presence blessed. 
The glooms of the past and the 
soi row of years were dispelled by one 
glance of his eyes, and rapturous ex- 
pectations of the future were conveyed 
to her heart by one soft pressure of 
his hand. It was her wish and her 
hope ; the very summit of the am- 
bition of her previous years; that 
Providence would grant her a heart 
which would beat at the same im- 
pulses with her own; a soul whose 
sentiments were akin to hers, to 
whom she might breathe her thoughts 
and sentiments, which she withheld 
from those around, from the appre- 
hension of their being despised, or 
ridiculed as unintelligible. 

That long-wished for heart, soul 
and understanding, seemed at length 
realised in a form which had already 
caught her enamoured fancy; and 
she entertained for their possessor, the 
most delicate and enthusiastic adora- 
tion. Her virgin heart, more than 
ordinarily susceptible, yielded to the 
intoxicating instigations of her imagi- 
nation, and surrendered itself to the 
energies of love, in its deepest and 
most intellectual sense. 

Her father so long absent from the 
world, knew but little of its deceit 
and treachery; suspicion was the 
most unwelcome inmate of his breast ; 
and hqrc there was nothing to sus- 
pect : he thought it was no more than 
natural, that the young people (un- 
happy man he made no distinction 
foi the difference of their sexes) should 
prefer their own society, to those of 
riper years. While his daughter, 
whose innocent and unsuspecting 
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heart fearing no danger because it 
knew no sin, became her lover’s 
companion, as often as he desired, 
and lie was too well acquainted with 
the arts and refinements of vice, to let 
any opportunity escape, without for- 
warding the end he had determined 
to obtain. 

Often, with this lovely enthusiast 
hanging on his arm, would he 
ascend the highest cliff which over- 
hung the distant sea. There they 
would watcli the declining orb of 
light and beauty surrendering its 
powers into its Creator’s hands. Here 
as its last dying rays lighted up her 
expressive countenance, with its 
fading splendour, she would exclaim 
u Oh! thus, Oil! thus may we die 
like him in happiness, and undimi- 
nished glory; our end like his more 
glowing and beautiful than the hour 
of his meridian spleudor.” t* Blessed 
hope,” reiterated her lover, and pressed 
her yielding palm, as if with the 
assurance of its completion. 

Could a voice then have cried aloud 
from the Heavens, or arisen from 
the dust, it would have answered 
Never! Could the light of his eyes 
at that moment reflected what was 
passing in his soul, they would have 
presented a picture where selfishness 
and crime were the prevailing objects. 
They would have foretold her end 
would be one where shame, misery, 
and repentance would be exchanged 
for innocence and glory. Could he, 
it may be asked, look at that tender 
and confiding creature, so young in 
years, in hope, even the seeds of vice 
not embryo in her heart ? Could he 
for an instant have imagined her a 
thing of disgrace, or longed to make 
her such? Could he in reward tor 
the confidence she had so illimitablv 
placed in him, reward her with 
treachery ? Could he render those eyes 
which now seemed devoted to heaven, 
fearful of encountering its light ? Yes! 
he could do that, and wish for more, 
though he knew the penalty on one 
side would be the chill bed of death, 
and on his own the never ending dis- 
gust and abhorrence of the world. 

Could a voice at that moment have 
arisen from the dead : had the angel of 
innocence that till now had presided 
over her fate, been present, the guile- 
less soul of Ellen would have been 
saved. As it was, it fell with all that 
was bright and heavenly in her nature, ' 


to the depraved and sensual monster 
Desire — and left her not repentance 
and tears — for the emotions of her 
soul were too great for those relievers. 
Wretched and unhappy, - how was 
she able to return to the sinless arms of 
her parent ? how was she to meet his 
looks? How when left alone to her 
own sad feelings, could she meet the 
gaze of that power her bursting soul 
told her she had irremediably offended ? 

Man, man, art thou a man, and 
canst treat the being that was given ‘ 
for thy solace, amidst all thy miseries 
and affliction, thus : if thou art, 
thou art a libel on nature, which 
blushes to own a monster like thee as 
her offspring. Is it not strange, won- 
derful to think, that he who sees a 
being devoted to himself, looking up 
to him with faith and confidence, en- 
joying the treasure of an unsullied 
conscience, the protection of her God, 
and the good opinion of the world, can 
calmly, and deliberately, for the sake 
of the gratification of a mean and 
paltry emotion, plan his actions to 
lender her ihe disgrace of the earth, 
an object of anger in her Maker’s eye, 
a thing for the linger of scorn to point 
at.? 

— Man ! prom! man! 

DreM. in a little brief authority, 

Commits such crimes under high Heaven, 
As make theuugels weep ! 

When they arrived at the door of 
her father’s cottage, the sense of her 
humiliation ovei came her. What was 
she about — for the first time, she was 
going to enter his threshold to dis- 
grace it : she went out of it the most 
celestial being on earth, a virtuous 
girl, and had returned to it — what she 
was. Her father would take her in 
his arms, and clasp what?— a thing 
polluted, and disgraced— a rank and 
flower-less stem. u Never !” she ex- 
claimed, in a voice which even made 
the hardened libeitine tremble. As 
she uttered the^e woids, she flung her- 
self on her knees be! ore the moon, 
which was rising from the murky 
clouds as if ashamed to gaze on her, 
and as it spread its pale beams over 
her agonized face, she cried aloud, 

“ Great God, I kneel before thee for 
the first time, a wretch defiled! wreak 
thy anger on my sinful head, but 
spare, oh spare in thy merciful good- f 
ness my- ■ that ageu man, visit not 
my sins on his head, grant him ie- 
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signation and happiness, till thou 
takest him to thyself — and I swear 
this form of mine shall never shame a 
home that has hitherto been devoted 
to thee ! " 

After a few violent sobs of passion, 
she turned to her betrayer, .who stood 
motionless, gazing on her in the full 
conviction of his villainy, and told 
him with an air of determination lie 
had never beheld her before assume, 
she was ready to fly with him. “ It 
is you that have rendered me a thing 
of shame, and my shame will be 
thine.*’ This was the only complaint 
or reproof that ever escaped her bps, 
and her heart smote her as she uttered 
it. Reader, this man was a noble- 
man ! how he deserved that title, 
Ellen’s fate will tell. 

She fled with him ; late as the hour 
was they procured means for flight. 
She became his companion in soli- 
tude, but here every thing reminded 
her of the home aud the parent she 
had left behind, and she became mi- 
serable. He took her to courts, she 
breathed the air of palaces, but their 
gaiety only made the darkness of her 
heart more insupportable. lie sought 
the refuge of foreign chines, in hopes 
that change of scene might dissipate 
her melancholy, but all was of no 
avail ; in the splendor, of palaces and 
the pomp of courts her thought* would 
wander to the home of her infancy, 
to the peaceful valley, and to the lofty 
mountains; to the cottage which her 
sainted mother once blest with her 
presence; and who perhaps now was 
in a happier sphere, weeping that the 
immeasurable space that seemed to be 
between them was never to be dis- 
solved. She considered herself as a 
thing abandoned by heaven, as having 
committed a crime which the tears 
of repentance could never wash away. 

She could fancy she saw her father 
daily declining and drooping into his 
grave, uubefriended and unrelieved. 
The thought was agony -she had 
sworn never again to enter his doors, 
but perjury seemed a lighter crime 
than ingratitude. A voice whispered 
into her ears, “wilt thou arise and 
go to thy father."’ And she deter- 
mined to fly and end her life with 
him, as she believed her end to t>e fast 
'approaching, for the sting on her con- 
science pn-yod like a worm on her 
heartland gradually undermined her 
constitution. 


Poor Alleyn was at first distracted 
at his daughter’s absence, thinking 
some accident had befallen her ; but 
when her lover was absent too, the 
fatal troth at once flashed upon Ins 
mind, and when he heard it confirm- 
ed by the testimony of the innkeeper 
who procured the post horses, he 
thought himself abandoned by heaven. 
He was never seen to smile afterwards. 
All traces were lost of that resigna- 
tion and contentment which for- 
merly were the leading features of his 
character. lie seemed reckless of 
every ill that might occur to him, 
and at first had recourse to drink- 
ing. His affairs became embarrassed, 
which only increased his sullenncss. 
At length he betook himself to the 
cottage, which hod now grown hate- 
ful to Ins sight, from the mauy de- 
liglittul associations connected with 
it, and jarely stirred from it; and 
would, were it not for the kindness 
of his neighbours, have wanted the 
necessaries of life. 

Happily it wis not his f.ile long to 
brood over the remembrance of joys 
flown never to return in anticipation 
of increasing misery and woe, though 
the means through which he was 
ushered to the haven of happiness 
were the most pitiable aud revolting. 

A gang of ruffians from the Coast, 
instigated with the hope of plunder, 
fired the cottage and slnpt it of every 
thing it contained ; the owner made 
no defence, no not even prayed for that 
mercy which they were not inclined 
to bestow. The next morning, horrid 
to relate, the mangled corpse of Alleyn 
was al I that was found in the ruins of 
his habitation. 

The winter passed away, and the 
flowers of spring, as if in mockery of 
the desolations around, were already 
shedding their sweets over the nuns 
of Alleyn’s cottage ; while around it 
the rank grass waved its head proudly 
in the air, like one who elevates 
himself on the ruins of his foe. It 
was on a smiling Sabbath morning 
when a young female, shabbily at- 
tired, with her long hair waving wildly 
in the wind, was seen traversing the 
quiet church-yard, as the most tardy 
of the villagers were entering the 
portal of the temple of the Lord. 
She hurried through with a wild and 
distracted air, till she came to a grave 
which was newly made; fche flung 
herself frantfcly on it, aud clasped 
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the senseless mound to her breast. 
The villagers passed into the church, 
the melancholy ttuth was apparent <to 
them, the grave was Alleyn’s, and the 
mourner could be no .other than his 
unhappy daughter. 

She remained near an hour on the 
grave, when she determined to enter 
the church. It was the same aged 
pastor, to whom she had from her 
infancy always been his dearest fa- 
vourite. He gazed on her as she en- 
tered, and she saw the teal's burst 
from his weak eyes, and course each 
other down his aged cheeks. He was 
in the pulpit, about to deliver his 
sermon, when he stopped short, and 
either by accident or design, (the 
latter most probably) he uttered in a 
deep and impressive tone, those joy- 
ful and hope inspiring words to a 
sinner’s ears. 1^* Neither do I con- 
demn THEE WOMAN, GO AND SIN 
no moke. — Then spake Jesus unto 
them, saying I am the light of the 
world, he that folio weth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.* [I St. John, c. 8. v. 
1 1 , and 12 .] She looked up to him 
as if the sound of hope, and the love 
of religion, was once more kindled in 
her breast. She drank eagerly the 
sounds of his voice.- He reminded 
her of our Saviour, when he spumed 
not from his feet the sinlul Magda- 
lene as she, washed them with her 
tears ; of Iris pardoning, without con- 
demning, the woman taken in adul- 


tery, and those acts which best dis- 
played the certainty of pardon, when 
purchased by the tears of repentance. 
When he spoke of the kindness and 
love of heaven, which delighted more 
in reclaiming one sinner from wicked-* 
ness, than in the reception of a hun- 
dred taintless souls, his pious en- 
thusiasm — the eloquent animation his 
eyes assumed — and her own soul con- 
firmed the truth of his words, and lor 
the first time she felt relieved by 
tears. The venerable old man saw 
the effect he had created, when he 
summoned up a graver and more 
earnest voice, “Father of goodness! 
receive into thy flocks & strayed 
lamb ! Let the tears of repentance 
that now fall prostrate on thy throne, 
seal her pardon. May. .thy holy 
spirit for the future, guard over her 
steps, and if the frailty of her nature 
should again tempt her to wander, 
may the thought of thee bring her 
back to thy fold, there to remain till 
it shall please thee to call her to that 
home, where the spirits of the just 
hold their joyful communion, and 
where those she loves best, are ready 

to welcome her.” 

• * • • 

He paused — she dropped a tear of 
happy acknowledgment, the spirit 
of the Mighty Clue that hovered 
round her. caught it and spread the 
balm of Hope in her breast. The 
sinner felt she was pardoned. 

George Gordon. 


TO MISS H. B. R- L, 

(in iier seventeenth year.) 

Pretty flow' retie ! the eve of thy childhood now o’er, ■ 
Dawning womanhood rises to view ; 

As the spring of thy life hath been cloudless and pure. 
May its summer glide cheerily too. 

Till the last may you ramble through life’s chequer’d way. 
Ne'er depress’d by one motive for sorrow ; 

May pleasure conduct you through each coming day. 

And happiness smile on each morrow. 

Ere long may I see thee, sweet prattler possess’d 
£v some youth, fortuae-favor’d and true ; 

And T deem that on earth he can never be blest. 

If he find not ^blessing in you. G. 
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THE MOSS HOSE. 

To Lady D — — 

Thou thrivest on a lonely lull. 

Where the cool breeze softy blows; 

Tliou art watered by a purling nil. 

My sweet moss-rose ! 

And oft I’ve seen, when the burning sun 
His rays o'er the water throws. 

Thy shadow reflected bright thereon. 

My sweet moss-rose ! 

And again, when the dark and solemn night 
Its mantle o’er nature throws. 

I’ve hied me to thee, in the still star-light. 

My sweet moss-rose ! 

m 

And thou wilt not ungrateful be. 

For the care my hand bestows; 

No l thou throwest out sweet scents for me. 

My sweet moss-rose ! 

And when a cruel stranger told. 

He’d pluck thy mossy boughs, 

I’ve bid him from thee his hand withhold. 

My sweet moss-rose ! 

But when the cold and ruthless w ind. 

Thy leaves on the margin strews ; 

I’ll gather and c herish all I find. 

My sweet moss-rose ! 

And' when the world shall frown on me, 

And friends are chang’d to foes — 

I’ll come— and I’ll weep o’er my lovely tree. 

My sweet moss-rose ! 

What though thy leaves decay and wither. 

When the wind of Autumn blows ; 

Unlike to them y we’ll mourn each other, 

My sweet moss-rose ! 

And when the dust is my silent home. 

And o’er my grave the zeyphr blows ; 

Oh ! wilt thou shed thy leaves on my tomb. 

My sweet moss-rose V 

They shall gather a bud from thy mossy tree. 
When my clay to the still tomb goes ; 

And then, on my cold, cold breast thou shalt lie. 
My sweet moss-rose! 


CLIO. 
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To the Editor . 

Sir — A few weeks since, a person, 
who though by ho means a high 
literary character himself, has yet 
a strong veneration for every thing 
which he imagines to be a literary 
curiosity — placed in my hands, for the 
purpose of allowing me to take copies, 
a number of old manuscripts whicli 
he averred were autographs of Sir 
Philip Sidney. Of course, on hearing 
such an assertion made, the first feeling 
which one is conscious of, is that 
of unhesitating incredulity — and I 
did not scruple to let my friend 
perceive that I was not very ready to 
acknowledge the likelihood of what 
he advanced. He persisted, however, 
in affirming them to be genuine, 
adding, at the same time ; “ I know 
how useless it is in this age of literary 
mysticism, to produce to you or any 
body else, the collateral evidences 1 
have been able to procure of the 
truth of my statement 5 but there are 
the MSS., — take them — you are a 
scholar — a literary man — examine 
them as closely as you please, and if 
they be the things 1 know them to be, 
you will find it out sooner in that way, 
than* if I could trace them for you 
through the hands of every possessor, 
up to the gallant Philip himself. For 
my part, I have no doubt upon the 
matter.” 

Whether the arguments of my 
friend had any effect upon me, is of 
little consequence ; but certain it is, 
that he stumbled upon a sagacious 
observation, in saying that internal evi- 
dence was the most satisfactory, and 
indeed, the only satisfactory mode of 
ascertaining the genuineness of manu- 
scripts thus submitted to one’s inspec- 
tion. I read them according to his wish, 
and by his permission, shall now pre- 
sent you with a few of the copies I have 
taken : at the same time offering you 
my own critical reasons for deeming 


the internal evidence, alone, in tins 
instance, to be very conclusive. 

At the same time, I am aware that 
there are a great many who will not 
consider the discovery of MSS. by 
Sir Philip Sidney, a matter of any 
great importance in this age. He is 
one of those writers among our own 
antiques, whom we may be said to 
ha vo found out . He has been weighed 
in the balance of modern criticism, 
and found wanting : — a composition 
in which the alloy trebles (at least) 
the gold both in substance and in 
weight. That there is, nevertheless, 
a vein of sweet and tender poetry 
running through, and qualifying by 
its spirit the dross of his conceit and 
puerility, is what none will deny. 
He had genius beyond a doubt, and 
was the victim of the silly affectation 
of his day. 

The first of those little pieces with 
which I shall present you, is one 
which I was delighted to lay my 
hands 011, and which to me is the 
gem of the collection. If it be not 
the production of Sir Philip, it comes 
from the pen uf the most perfect imi- 
tator the world ever produced. In- 
deed, it is delightfully in the spirit of 
that unequal writer. It is, certainly, 
the only attempt in the English lan- 
guage which gives any thing approach- 
ing to an adequate version of that 
beautiful passage in the Old Testament, 
which has been so often mangled by 
our verse erectors , as Addison calls 
them. Sir Philip was the only person 
competent to the task, although many 
will say, that simplicity of diction 
was hardly to be looked for from the 
bard of .Arcadia. 

The little piece of which I speak is 
verbatim ac literatim as follows: 
The metre, though I cannot imme- 
diately call to mind an acknowledged 
piece of the author’s in which it is 
used,* is, to my thought, very happily 
chosen for the subject. 


♦ Since writing the above, a friend has reminded me thal Sir Philip makes 
of it in his version of the Book of Psalms. 

E. M. October , 1824. T t 
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Rgngc David \ hys Lamcnte ovei the Bodx/t s of & ml of hi tie / and 

his smne Jonathan. 

The beautye of the lande ys slaync, 

Howe lowlye ue the myghtc liyne 1 

1 

Mow late us shedc tht burnt tem. 

And ktte Ub licavc the pitungc mome f — 

But whyk westiowetlu willowe bien 
Foi Ysrael s pryde to lye upon , 

Oh f lette not G ilh the tidy n b es hcai 
Oh, tell yt not yn Ash don, 

Lest every waylinge bounde ct oui>* 
liaysc tnumpe bhoutes in heathen boweie 1 

IT 

May rime oi di w dioppt in. ut r Jyghk 
Upon thy rnountiynes Gillm 1 
M ly olTeiyn^i tl line ne u < lount thvnc hei^hl 
In detpe ol uy lit <n noon ol diyc 1 
Wheie wuislcd yn unholie 
The myglitie flun b hjs shukh awiy , 

C iste meuih( on theloultd L ieene, 

As he h id ne u anoyntc d becne , — 

III 

From battel fyelde they turned them neu 
With bowe unstiun^e, or bl vie uutiyecle — 

Pleasant tin y ueic yn lyf< 9 and fayn 

JSoi yettf did dcatht theyu lotus d Ltd — 

Theyie nervous anneb myghte be ithcles i dan 
io beirdt the lyon yn liys pryde , 

Yette theyie lyghte limbes mide fleetei speeele 
Than eagles stoopynge o’ei the meadc 


IV, 

Yc daughleres of tlie hnde, deplore 
For Saule the bounteous and the boldt. 
Whose kynglie handc hith ijundt you stole 
Ol crymson ge ire and clothe ol b oldt , 
Alack 1 that handc ean giue noe moie, 

That worthie harte ys btille and eolde , 
Unknowne imongst tlie eleadednd dymge. 
The mightie with the mean are lymgt 1 — 

V 

Ah * Jonathan 1 my brother T lornc 
And fnendles e I must looke to be f — 

That harte whose woe thou oftc Inst bouu 
Is sore and stnekene nowc fji thee r 
Youngi brydeg) oome & loue on bnjdal tnorni , 
Oh ' yt n as lyghte to thynefoi me y 
Thy tymelcsse lotte I now must playne, 

I ven on thyne owne higlit places slayue f 


Howe Jowbc now the mightie are 1 
Now stdl the weapons of the wen ! 
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I have marked in italics a few of contrived to make the very last line 
the lines which breathe most intensely the perfection of sublimity, 
the spirit of the author. Those in the If you have ever had the coin- 
fifth stanza, approach as nearly as it plaisance to read Dr. Edward Young’s 
is possible for paraphrase to do — the brick and mortar version of the same 

beauty of that inimitable passage in passage, you will, I think, be more 

the original, “ Thy love for me was ready to do honor to this, 
wonderful — passing the love of wo- The next piece on which' I have 
maul” With how slight an altera- laid my hand, is an original, and 
tion from the scriptural text, he has rather quaintly addressed : — 

To my barters lone, and the ydolized object of my soule's worship , these:— 
SONNET. The Dreame. 

I slept, and lo! methoughte, beneathe a tree, 

Within whose outstrechede armes the windcs laye husht, 

Listenynge oure love-thoughtes — whyle a sinalle streamc gusht 
By its foot gurglynge lowe, 1 sat with thee. 

And thou diddest smyle upon me bountcouslie ; 

Whyle I wreathed jessamynes for thy blacke haire 
And lalkt — But one approached of aspecte fayre 
And took her seate betweene us, and on me 
Did looke ryghte playsomclie ! Oh ! she did stcale 
My tender suite from thee! I turned askance 
And wooed her beautyc with unholie zeale. 

While thou satest bye, thy drearylie pleasant glance 
Ranklynge my harte ! At lengthe my horride trance 
The rosie morne dyssolved, and founde me faithfulle stille ! 

T should before have mentioned, to them, reserving the last mentioned 

that more than half of the collection to another opportunity, 

consist of papers in prose, many of There are several of the sonnets, 
which are letters on private, and but I shall only give at present ano- 

some on official matters. But as I ther specimen. It appears addressed 

have begun by submitting to you to Sir Walter Raleigh, and must con- 

specimens of the poetical pieces, I sequcutly have lieen written in the 

shall for the present confine myself authors youth: — 

To my dcare friendc, W. R., these : — 

SONNET. Fame. 

Heare ye how faintlie now, and timidlie 
Whyle hys husht waves sleep on the pcacefulle shore, 

Old ocean yn hys leisure murmurs o’er 
A streamlet’s songe, beneath a willowe tree ! — 

Yelte I have scene, when as that mightic sea 
Ciirlynge yts thousand foamy nge lippes vn scoine 
Did utter forthe a crye again ste the morne 
A fearfulle sounde of giante mynslrelsie ! 

“ But ys that ocean, yn hys great repose, 

“ Lesse lonelie for the peryl which hath past 
u Lesse pleasant for hys myghte ? ” Ah ! since at lastc 
Thou thus wilt flinge thyne harte and hope to those ! 

On — and be great 1 But oh ! give me agayne 

My Iiome of sylent peace ! my iute, and smilynge plaync ! 

It was well for the nation, however, subjoin a few lines of the poem, 

that this longing for inactive retire- The scene is laid in the classic vale 

ment was merely a piece of poetical of Tcmpe; and that is the title which 

affectation in the heroic versifier, the author has given to the work : — 
The longest poem among them, is a (quasi t«|uuvoj, lucus.) It is prefaced 
projected classic pastoral, of which by a long quotation from one of the 

many passages are edited in prose ; ancients, which professes lo give an 

and the whole, taken together, very accurate description of the place in 
broken and unconnected. I shall question:— 
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Lines on Kenilworth Castle. 


Whoe hath not hearde of Tempe’s beauteous vale ? 

That pleasant spotte of aunciente Thdssalie, 

Where the blythe tongue of sylvan gayetic 
Fill’d with glad sounder cache mellowe mountayne gale: 
Where silver Peneus fyrste of Grecian streamcs, 

Pour’d hys fulle tydo beneathe huge groves of greene, 
Chcquerynge with shade his undulatynge streerae; 

And Sol threwe myldlie from the hyll hys beames 
On that sweet scene of rural elegaunce, 

Where Zephyre freste from Ossa’s mountayne highe 
Stole through eache wylde bowere slowe and murmurynglie. 
As loth to leave that ravishynge abode 
Where the fayre wood nymphs loved in spryghtelie dance 
To foote it featelie on the flow’rie sodde. 

And heaven’s owne deityes, wanderynge from their skies, 

Yn those soft shades, forgot the Olympian Paradyse ! 


Then follows a description of the 
break of morn on the valley — the 
waking of its inhabitants, and a dra- 
matic dialogue which is broken in 
upon at intervals by descriptions of a 
very poetical quality. Two of these, 
one describing the descent of a deity; 
and the other a boat race on the 
Peneus, are spiritedly and beautifully 
written, but occasionally disfigured by 
the conceit and mysticism of the au- 
thor. Should they prove acceptable. 


you shall have them in another paper. 
There are also little lyrical pieces 
interwoven with the poem. 

For the present, I shall now take 
my leave ; and I hope, at least, that 
those things I have submitted to your 
consideration, and those which I pro- 
pose to myself the pleasure of sending 
hereafter, should they be thought un- 
important in themselves, may lead to 
a more sedulous and more productive 
research. 


LINES ON KENILWORTH CASTLE. 

No more the sounds of battle float 
From yonder ruin’d halls. 

No more the sprightly trumpet notes 
To death or conquest calls. 

How silent now ! the strife is o’er, 

The storm has pass’d away. 

Where waved the battle-flag of yore, 

Now twines the lichen gray. 

No sound disturbs the silent courts, 
O’ergrown with verdure rank. 

Which echoed once with knightly sports. 
And heavy armours’ clank. 

The spot where roses clust’ring hung 
The noisome thistle choaks, 

And in the bower where beauty sung, 
The raven hoarsely croaks. 

To reach those towers the Pilgrim tried. 
Though tir’d, increased his pace. 

Took firmer step and bolder stride 
To reach the well-known place. 

Now no retainers throng that gate. 

No minstrel seeks the door, 

And nought, save Ruin, tells the fate 
That waits the rich and poor. 

G. W. H. 
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SCRAPIANA. 


A man of sensibility is always either 
in the attic of ecstacies, or the cellar of 
sorrow 3 either jumping with joy, or 
groaning with grief. But pleasure and 
pain are like a cucumber, — the ex- 
tremes are good for nothing. I once 
heard a late minister compared to the 
same vegetable, 44 For,” said the pun- 
ster, 44 his ends are bad.” 

That the style of such writings as 
are intended to attract the public eye 
be more elevated than that of private 
letters, is as requisite as it is for the 
pulpit of a preacher to be somewhat 
above the level of his auditors. 

By too constant association, the 
sincerest friendship may be estranged, 
or rather, obliterated; as the richest 
coins are defaced by the friction of 
each other. 

Different periods of time, when their 
order has faded from the memory, 
seem all consolidated into one; as 
the distant horizon appears to mingle 
with the sky. 

An open countenance is like the 
face of a dial, — shewing clearly what 
passes within. 

If perfection were ever once beheld, 
we should be so fully convinced of 
the impossibility of equalling it, as to 
give up all attempts at imitation. 

Who would wish to kill themselves 
by study, like poor Kirk White, that 
the Laureat might publish their re- 
mains ; — unless indeed, he could give 
them a new edition of their lives. 

Strong minds are like strong spirits , 
—very soon calm after agitation. Yet 
could any one desire the current of 
his thoughts to be so frozen that no 
ruffling breath of passion might ever 
vary it with a wave ? 

There is the same wide difference 
between the splendid but lawless 
flashes of a lively imagination, and 
the studied scintillations of a mecha- 
nical brain, as between the whirling 
blaze of a meteor or comet, and the 
artificial sparklings of a sky-rocket. 

In c^Aing the heart to the eye of 
the world, — that is, in publishing 
one's thoughts,— it is with minds as 


with bodies, the most deformed and 
unnatural are those which the multi- 
tude is most anxious to behold ; while 
thl utmost regularity and propriety 
of principle or feature, may be exhibit- 
ed lor ever without attracting the least 
attention. 

Milton's Panffisfe Lost was Parnas- 
sus Gained; but bis Paradise Regain- 
ed was ParnassUBjLost. 

When first we ehter a crowd, there 
is little to be done but to push on 
through those before us, while our 
limbs are fresh and our spirits high ; 
but we soon feel that multitudes are 
gathering behind us, and that the 
most we can hope, with probability of 
success, is to maintain our ground in 
advance of the new comers. And 
thus it is in a literary life. We set 
out, with a view of overtaking our 
forerunners in the chace; but event- 
ually find it sufficiently toilsome to 
preserve our advantage over those 
youthful competitors who are mo- 
mently threatening to outstrip us. 

I like that hypocrite who gives one 
a fair opportunity of discovering his 
impostures, by seeing how little his 
conduct is in unison with his precepts. 

Man’s heart in this life is like 
Thames- water in the cask ; it grows 
every day more foul ’till it arrives at 
a certain acme of foetidity, and then 
gradually re-purifies itself. 

It is beauty whose frown is the most 
awful: no tempest equals that of a 
summer sky. 

The best way to silence a talkative 
person is never to interrupt him. Do 
not snuff the candle, and it will go 
out of itself. 

Anger is most fearful when unac- 
companied by tears : it is lightning 
without rain. 

An illustrious ancestry is to the 
high-born, as the reflector of a lamp 
is to its wick, for if that be without 
light, all the science of catoptricks 
cannot kindle it, and neither 

Can all the blood of all the Howards 

Ennoble fools, or knaves, or cowards. 
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Feeling. 


. When ideas have slipped from the 
memory, every effort to regain them 
but drives them further away; as 
often, when your cork breaks, attempt- 
ing to extract it, only pushes it into 
the bottle. 

To analyze a romantic talc is to 
unravel a piece of variegated embroi- 
dery,—* -to separate the (lyes of a rain- 
bow ; it is, in fact, to disunite things 
whose principal charm is in their 
union. 

An author need never be at a loss 
what to write ; for, if he led himself 
unable to proceed with the subject on 
which he has hitherto been engaged, he 
can expatiate upon his own stupidity ; 
and, perhaps, by enquiring and ex- 
amining the cause of it, empower Ins 
readers to overcome or escape any 
attack of a similar kind. 

A whole work as first given to the 
world, is but a rehearsal ; it is in the 
extracts which unbiassed criticism re- 
publishes, that the full-dress perform- 
ance is exhibited, from which all that 
was objectionable tir uninteresting has 
been judiciously rescinded. 


The root of love may, perhaps, be 
passion ; but it must be hidden, or 
the plant will not flourish. However 
otherwise it may at first sight appear, 
there is hardly a moment of our wak- 
ing existence (except during the 
overwhelming influence of pain) when 
the mental faculties are not in exer- 
cise, and few are the thoughts which 
if clearly expressed, and flowing pure 
from their source, undiluted with pe- 
dantry or affection, would be wholly 
valueless to mankind in general. A 
faithful portrait of mind is always 
■very interesting ; as it contributes, if 
only by way of contrast, to determine 
the standard of moral perfection. 

A virtuous heart is a jewel, to which 
the rubs ot this life will but give a 
blighter polish, 

IIow unfounded is the notion that 
fairness of complexion is indicative of 
mental effeminacy ! As if the soul 
were as beauty is said to be, merely 
“ skin deep,’’ 

We may bo a long while convinced 
of a particular truth, before the con- 
viction is powerful enough to influence 
our conduct, F. 


FEELING. 

*Tis beautiful to hear the tones 
Of a beloved tongue, 

Whose trembling gush of music o\vm> 

The fount from which it sprung. 

Ihit oh ! how sweeter far to steal, 

So near the eloquent mouth ; 

As not alone to hear, bu tfccl. 

That soft and tuneful south, 
breathing along your joy-fill’d eyes. 

Until they twinkle, even 
As morning brooks, when o’er them flies, 
The first young wind from heaven. 

“Tis beautiful to see the blush, 

Of a beloved face ; 

Horridly o’er the bosom rush. 

Love’s loveliest dwelling place ; 

A nd speak as well, what wishes run, 
behind that veil to hide, 

/Vs twilight’s glow, that there’s a sun, 
Though now beneath the tide, 

Hut oh 1 to feel that blush inflame 
The cheek against it prest ; 

that cheek burn, throb the same. 
This, this is to he blest. 



The Silent Woman. 
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THE SILENT WOMAN. 

Panea verba ! 


It is not of Miss Lai or, whose 
tongue the potent Prince and Priest 
Hohenlohe has loosed; nor of Epicene, 
the silent woman of Ben Jonson, 
who proves in the sequel to be no 
woman at all, that I am about to 
speak ; but of one whose speech has 
known no shackles save those in 
which a rare discretion holds it ; and 
whom all the virgin honours of blush- 
ing nineteen shew to be very woman. 
Let other maidens be renowned for 
the thrilling sweetness of their accents ; 
but let me attest the delightful witch- 
ery of this lady’s singular faculty of 
silence. It is not that, like Morose in 
the Play, “ 1 am a gentleman who 
love no noise.” Quite the reverse : 
I can even tolerate “the noise and 
nonsense of the brawling bar.” — 11 is 
only u the sweet voice of a fair lady 
that has {not) the just length of 
mine cars;” the voice, he it observ- 
ed, (strictly pursuing the terms of this 
description), the voice of a fair lady ; 
for if a woman be not handsome she 
has my full licence to prattle as much 
as she chooses. Let me explain the 
paradox : to express the higher 
and more intense emotions of the 
soul, language is, on whatever theme 
employed, confessedly faint and un- 
equal. It is well therefore said in 
general, that silence is the most true 
and touching eloquence ; but the apo- 
phthegm is more especially just with 
relation to the intercourse of love. 
“ Words,” says one of Congreve’s 
characters in the ‘ Doubkft)ealer,’ u are 
the weak support of cold indillerence. 
Love has no language to be heard.” 
The emotions belonging to that pas- 
sion are of a nature so delicate and 
subtile, as not to admit of being defined 
by, and embodied in words; and 
even though language should afford 
vent to the feelings of an ardent lover, 
the modesty of his mistress would not 
allow the ideas inspired by his decla- 
rations to be avowed on her part with 
that explicitness and premeditation 
which would be needful to enable her 
to frame-, a reply. In the most fa- 
vourable circumstances therefore, the 
expressions of woman must be dis- 


appointing to the expectations of an 
enamoured swain ; she knows little 
of her sex or of human nature, who 
waits the confirmation from her tongue 
of that approval which he may read 
in her glance or her blush. The bard 
was wiser who sang to his lady thus — 

{i We'll breathe not a sigh to the tell talo 
air, 

u Nor proclaim the fond triumph for others 
to share ; 

t( For the rose never speaks when it opes 
to the dew, 

“ And lovers say nothing whose feelings 
are true !” 

* * * * 

But if when blessed w ith a return of 
his passion, no judicious lover will 
desire the use of language in corre- 
sponding with his mistress, much less 
will he do so in a less happy predica- 
ment. I speak not to those rude and 
boisterous gallants whose love arises 
fiom mere exuberance of spirits; but I 
would ask those who have a soul to 
feel the delicacy and sentiment of a 
refined passion, have they not found 
it inexpressibly irksome to be obliged 
to maintain a colloquy about the un- 
interesting trifles which form the 
usual topics of conversation, while 
their hearts are filled with the most 
tender and profound emotions of love 
and admiration. To me it is at all 
timesextremely tedious to take a part in 
that sort of idle talk iu which people 
bandy words from one to another like 
children playing at shuttlecock ; but 
when there is before me some fine 
young woman, in wdiom 1 could please 
myself by fancying I contemplated 
the high personification of innocence, 
and purity, and grace, and virtue, and 
gentleness, how severely do I feel the 
call for attention to passing trifles 
when the usage of society enforces 
it upon me ! With what keen disap- 
pointment too do I find the illusion 
I had indulged regarding the fair 
object of my contemplation, as some- 
thing ethereal and angelic, gradually 
dissolved by her dropping such frivo- 
lous remarks as (perhaps not impro- 
perly) form a pait of the c onversation 
in which she engages. It is true, that 
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The Silent IFoman . 


while she speaks I am not insensible 
to the sweetness of her voice, and 
were it like* the note of a bird, or the 
strain of an opera singer, a mere me- 
lody, devoid of meaning, 1 could 
hearken to it with pleasure ; but since 
words will bring along with them, by 
whomsoever uttered, those associations 
of ideas with which they have been 
linked, my thoughts are irresistibly 
distracted by the sounds, and diverted 
from the visions previously engaging 
my mind to something paltry and 
pitiful in comparison. Oh let me 
adore in silence the idol of the hour! 

Language may facilitate our com- 
munications in every other concern 
of life, but its existence and use is an 
impediment to love. How promptly 
and how surely would a glauce con- 
vey to a maiden an assurance of the 
impression her charms had made, if 
language did not exist and furnish a 
medium of communication exclusive 
of every other, but which, nevertheless, 
cannot be used till after tedious for- 
malities and delays. If the language 
of the tongue were prohibited, how 
quick would be the progress of intel- 
ligence between the nymphs and the 
swains through the agency of the eyes 
exclusively. How speedily would the 
conscious cheek or down-cast eye 
bespeak that assent which is now so 
slowly wrung from the reluctant lips! 

I have always thought that one 
great source of the universal admiration 
with which men regard the Venus de 
Media's may be found in the speech- 
lessness of that famed beauty. To 
none has she ever uttered a pettish 
remark ; no one has ever heard her 
discourse on vulgar and homely mat- 
ters. She looks at all times and upon 
all her worshippers with equal benig- 
nity, grace and dignity ; and with the 
acckthiations of all ages and nations 
she is crowned queen of love. Were 
she brought to the homestead, and 
endowed with speech, her empire 
might be in jeopardy. I have all my 
life thought that if among the daugh- 
ters of men I could meet one who was 
like the Venus, fair and silent withal, 

I should prostrate myself before and 
worship her for ever. Such a prodigy 
it has been my fortune recently to 
discover. She is one of a family of 
several sisters, the youngest, and in 
the first bloom of virgin beauty. Her 
elder sisters are also handsome, and as 
remarkable for the gaiety and vivacity 


of their conversation, as she for her 
taciturnity. I know no social circle, 
the members of which possess amongst 
them a greater stock of intelligence ; 
my prodigy, the lovely Pauline, shares 
her full proportion, although her ta- 
lents, information, and accomplish- 
ments are concealed from the eye 
of the careless observer ; while the 
sprightly wit and agreeable qualities 
of her sisters arrest the admiration of 
every visitor. Amid all their gaiety, 
Pauline remains serene and unmoved ; 
her countenance wears a grave, but 
not severe air, and no passing cloud 
ever darkens her brow. If addressed, 
she answers with promptitude and 
cheerfulness, but with brevity, and 
immediately relapses into her previous 
abstraction. She never originates an 
observation, but her replies to such 
remarks as are made to her bespeak 
an action and well cultivated under- 
standing. 1 have often attempted to 
lead her into conversation, with the 
same hopes of a failure as animated 
Jonson’s Morose in his efforts to prove 
the taciturnity of his bride : I have 
never succeeded 5 I have not been 
able to carry the conversation beyond 
a single observation and reply, and 
am obliged to start a fresh topic. 
Pauline seems to possess a singular 
faculty of cutting short discussion by 
a few pregnant and decisive words, 
uttered withal in a manner so modest 
and courteous that one cannot feel 
hurt, though one may be disappointed. 
On this engaging creature I could look 
for hours, imagining her a muse, a 
sylph, something above the common 
lot of humauity. Her presence fills 
my soul with images of beauty, 
peace, and happiness. I lose thought 
of all the lqjv and little concerns of 
life, and enjoy in such degree, as my 
rude genius will allow, something like 
those, dreams with which the favoured 
of the nine have been blessed* such as 
visited Pope when he pictured the 
commerce of the sylphs and gnomes 
of his Rape of the Lock, as delighted 
Beattie when he depicted the Elors 
disporting on the green, or filled the 
mind of the divine Shakspeare when 
he drew the Miranda of his Tempest. 
For such gleams from a brighter world 
what recompence should 1 find in the 
most poignant conversation of the most 
quick witted of women ! While I 
gaze on the silent Pauline, nothing 
disturbs or distracts my mind ; it pur- 
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Poetry . 


sues its delicious reveries unbroken, 
or reposes in the calm contemplation 
of her fair form. But in conversation, 
though it were with an H elen, ideas sug- 
gested by the topic, whatever it might 
be, would inevitably take hold upon 
my mind, and turn it from the more 
agreeable object ol' contemplation. 

Let not the reader imagine me to 
be one so foolishly enamoured that the 
very faults (such many may deem the 
taciturnity I laud) of my mistress seem 
to me excellencies. 


Jllic prevertamur, amutorem quod amice 
Turpi a dedpiunt cecum vitia, aut etiam 
ipsa h®c 

Delufant; veluti Balbimim f polypus 
Hugnaj. 

* Hor. Sat. 

I am no enamoured swain ; nor am I 
a wooer of the fair Pauline. I have 
long sat by a solitary hearth ; and in 
whatever visions I may indulge^ that 
hearth will remain solitary to the last. 

T. M. H. 


TO MARY ANN. 

Adieu dear girl, may heartfelt bliss 
Soon chase thy bosom’s sorrow; 

For sweet affection’s fervent kiss 
Will bless thee e’er to-morrow. 

Fond memory will recal the day 
When 1 have shar’d it too, 

And flattciing hope with prospects gay. 
Will those lov’d hours renew. 

The tear that trembles in thine eye, 
Reflected stands in mine; 

My bosom echoes sigh for sigh 
Responsively to thine. 

Thus ever will sweet friendship’s power. 
Link my fond licai 1 1o you. 

As firmly as in this sad hour. 

In which I say adieu. 

LOUISA. 


ON THE DEATH OF R1EGO. 


What o’er thee though no hand shall sculpture raise. 
To speak the warrior’s and the patriot’s praise, 

The sigh that oft escapes the generous breast. 

Will lightly fan thy silent bed of rest, 

And thoughts of thee, upon thy lonely bier, 

Will call down beauty’s cheek the feeling teai. 
Think not imperious tyrant that thy scorn 
Has power to make his resting place forlorn ; 

Riego needs no storied urn to shew 
How great the mind whose relicks reit below ; 
Search the warm bosoms of the good and brave,, 
And there you’11 find what you deny his grave. 

What though o’er thee no pious hand shall raise 
Elegiac lays of monumental praise, 

The hallow’d lines did no rude hand displace. 

Time in her round of ages would efface, 

While in the viituous bosom, warm, and free 


Fond memory ever will reserve a place for thee ! ! ! 

LOUISA. 


E. AT. October, 1824. 
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MONIMIA TILOUNTON. 

A TALK. 


In - a passing romantic retreat within 
sixty miles of the great metropolis, 
near the borders of a pleasant fi'rost, 
and far from the follies and deceits of 
a wicked world, is placed a neat and 
lowly cottage, where once dwelt Moni- 
mia Thornton, the mnocenl and only 
darling child of a fond mother. 
Monimia’s father left this world of 
sorrow and disappointment before 
sh$ was sensible of his protecting 
care, or capable of lamenting his loss. 
In tliis cottage Monimia drew her fir>t 
breath, and for sixteen years enjoyed 
the affectionate smiles of an aged 
and widowed mother, for die was the 
pride of her maternal heal t, and the 
joy of her widowhood. Hut. it is 
melancholy to think how uncertain 
is every thing, and how* very unstable 
are all human possessions? Eternal 
suns and cloudless skies arc not to be 
expected in this world ! our earthly 
joys are all alloyed. Our temporal 
pleasures have all an end. 1 — Soon 
after Monimia had attained her 
sixteenth year, she was deprived of 
her affectionate and lovely parent by 
tho cold and unrelenting hand of 
death. She mourned over her dear 
mother's remains with an unaffected 
sorrow, and it was more than two 
years before her reason resumed its 
empire. No longue could give utter- 
ance to what she felt, or pout tray the 
intolerable anguish of her mind. 
Her mother had made it the business 
and purpose of her being to please 
and make her happy, for benevolence 
bad been at the root of all her actions. 
Monimia therefore owed much— very 
much to her, and dreadful and insup- 
portable was the event which sepa- 
rated her and her poor mother for 
ever. While we arc in human form, 
and susceptible of human impressions, 
it is not in our power to rise abeve 
the reach of sorrow on such over- 
powering occasions, though we may 
moderate the intensity of our anguish 
by calm reflection assisted by the 
healing hand ot time. And thus it 
was with Monimia; — she did not 
entirely give herself up to despair. 
Her loss, no doubt, was great : — pangs 
of eternal separation from those we 
love, are far beyond all power of ex- 


pression. But Monimia felt* assured 
that her dear mother had gone to a 
belter world, and although she hud 
sighed out her last adieu, and turned 
h*T eyes from her for ever, she doubted 
nut that her recompense was un- 
limited and* immt me, and that her 
Inppmess was completely secure. 
She therefore saw the ju^icc of what 
had happened, and humbly gavetvay 
to the afflicting blow 11s time brought 
the (dive branch to her distress, and 
fortitude subdued her mind to repose. 
Monimia having an aunt residing m 
the country, to whom we shall intro- 
duce the reader by the name of 
Maitha Bloomfield, and it being a 
pleasant ionuintie spi t, she was ad- 
vised to fix on it as the place of her* 
destination. Martha Bloomfield had 
been lrnrricd, and had lived with 
her husband many years in a comfort- 
able state of independence, until at 
la-t his affairs became embarrassed, 
and he failed. The poor man being 
quite borne down by sorrow, remem- 
bering the thick and blushing pro- 
mises of his spring, and contrasting 
them with the sear and vellow leaf oi 
his withered and fruitless autumn, 
ave way to melancholy, which pro- 
uced a kind of delirious fever, and 
brought on a rapid consumption, 
w hen, after a short continuance of the 
disorder, he was carried to that silent 
place of chaste repose — the grave! 
About three years after poor Bloom- 
field’s demise, Martha, his widow, 
was left in possession of a tolerably 
good fortune by the death of a rich 
relation who had made a large fortune 
in a very respectable mercantile line, 
and who had neither children nor wife 
to provide for. Both before and 
after Martha’s marriage, poverty had 
breathed its pestilential breath upon 
her, and the morning of her days 
rose immersed in clouds, and seemed 
for a long time to carry ruin in its 
aspect. But it had pleased heaven 
to bless her with good spirits and a 
fair religious trust in the goodness of 
providence, so that in all her trying 
circumstances the genuine worth of 
her character appeared most conspi- 
cuous, tranquil, collected, and dig- 
nified ; and though time and the sore 
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gvicf within her Inborn had destroyed 
the lose bloom on her cheek, she 
still preserved unbroken the serene 
eheeriuhiess of her manners, and her 
natural suavily and good humour. 
No word, no look, ever betrayed even 
to the most scrutinizing eye that she 
had not all she could wish. 'JJlo 
true value of such a character as Mal- 
tha’s can scarcely be appreciated. 
Many minds are capable of great and 
arduous efforts of virtue; but that 
silent, constant, and steady patience 
whicfi she displayed in all her poverty, 
few aic called upon to exert. She 
was never utterly hopeless, but bury- 
ing a(l her cares and troubles in her 
own breast, she trusted to that Being 
who sees in seciet. The friendly 
breeze of fortune, however, at length 
dispersed the threatening storm ; 
prosperity’s golden sun shot loith its 
cheering rays, enervated the chilling 
hta'-ts of black adversity, and decked 
the evening of her days in rosy smiles 
of joy. Bui Martha having expe- 
rienced a sufficient share of the 
treachery and inconstancy of the 
world when her husband was living, 
and being heartily disgusted with it, 
determined to turn recluse in some 
solitary retreat, and there to enjoy the 
peaceful pleasures of a emu try life. 
She proved a most excellent neigh- 
bour, fur she was a meek, quid, still- 
hearted woman, with a heart tiue to 
the viitues of her sex, and neither 
envying her richer nor despising her 
poorer neighbour.-. ; she fell for ihosc 
who had been precipitated from pros- 
perity’s flow cry mount into the hat run 
vale of poveity, and never refused the 
tributary sigh ot pity to the offspring 
of distress, or withheld the sacred 
boon of charity from the needy 
sufferer. * In short, Martha Bloomfield 
never forgot that them were such 
things as cold, hunger, and thirst in* 
this world. Her benevolence was 
that which makes life amiable ; 
which feels, and pities when it feels - 
which carries itself with a winning 
sweetness towards every being, and 
finds its congenial pha-uic m doing 
good. 

Her cottage was small, with a 
thatched roof, part * of which was 
overrun with a thick ivy, which 
afforded a safe and pleasant asylum 
for the birds; especially t!iu>e 
of the smaller species, who fie- 
qunted this delightful spot in great 


numbers. They were, indeed, almost 
the only inhabitants and companions 
of the place, Mis. Bloomfield and her 
meee excepted, who spent the greater 
part of their time with tliem, and had 
by continually feeding/ their sweet 
pensioners, taught them to hop with 
the most enchanting confidence 
around them. The front of the cot- 
tage was entirely covered with wood- 
bine and honoy-suekle, which strongly 
seeuted the peaceful dwelling. A 
grove of beautiful oaks, that sur- 
rounded the house, cast a solemn 
shade over, and preserved the verdure 
of the adjacent lawn, through* the 
midst of which ran a small biook that 
gently leaped with mirthful music 
down the hills. Behind the cottage 
stood the village church, where “ the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet slept.’* 
It was for the most part surrounded 
with vow trees of a very ancient date, 
beneath whose solemn shade many 
generations had mouldered into dust 
and nothingness. Indeed,. Martha 
Bloomfield’s little cottage wore the 
appearance of rural loveliness and 
simplicity, and was in every respect 
furnished in a very neat but plain 
style, at the same time, a certain 
elegance discovered itself, which 
plainly bespoke the owner to possess 
u true iLiincmciit in taste, and every 
one perceived that intelligence and 
graceful no '5 ruled over the character 
of the whole cottage. Her garden 
was very extensive, and filled with 
flowers which at once charmed the 
eye and gratified the senses with their 
odoriferous sweets. Martha was fond 
of llowu.', and raised some of the 
most beautiful with her own hands. 
She and Moninna rose early in the 
limner mornings to enjoy the azure 
sky and the genial breezes of spring ; 
they weiu always to be seen early m 
the garden bisprinkling it with water, 
talking and smiling together, and ac- 
quainting each other w,ith the biith of 
some hew flower or plant. They 
took much delight in raising mid 
propping an opening flower, in guid- 
ing their little but luxuriant vine, and 
in pruning for its health and its beauty 
a fruitful tree. In this charming 
though humble dwelling, Moniinia 
was }»erfectly happy and content. In 
the sweet spring days she would walk 
out with her aunt or some young, 
friend, to enjoy the fresh breeze and 
the beautiful sun June. She had r«o 
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disturbing hopes or wishes ; no long* 
ing anxieties about the joys or griefs 
of future life, and she saw nothing 
„ around or near her but what seemed 
to smile on the pleasant surface of 
existence. She was in the spring of 
life; and beautiful to her was the 
world before her, for it seemed to 
teem with innumerable pleasures; its 
pleasing prospects delighted her heart, 
and she could hear nothing but pro- 
mises of felicity in the whispering 
gales which passed by her. It had 
pleased the Almighty to cut off and 
number almost all her dearest rela- 
tions and best friends with the dead, 
but amid all the wrecks of time, 
heaven had secured to her one con- 
stant, one unalterable friend, who 
shared with her every joy and every 
pang of life. It is not our intention 
to present the reader with a& elabo- 
rate account of Monimia’s serene 
beauty and charms; indeed to give 
the most highly finished description 
of her beauty and loveliness, wuuld 
only be mocking fair nature’s inimi- 
table work. As well might we at- 
tempt to add perfume to the violet, 
beauty to the rose, or fragrance to the 
hyacinth. Suffice it then to say, 
that she was the loveliest of the 
lovely, and that the most critical eye 
sought in vain for a single blemish or 
imperfection in the person of this an- 
gelic creature; and with all these 
charms she was endued with a sensible 
heart, for it may be fairly said that 
the accomplishments of her mind was 
superior to most, inferior to none. 
To be sure Monimia had received only 
the instructions of a home education, 
yet she was what is called an accom- 
plished woman; she had learnt seve- 
ral languages besides her own, and 
was a sweet painter mid musician ; 
and all her natural ftelings had been 
fostered by assiduous culture. No- 
thing selfish had ever grown up in he$ 
nature, which was always full of pity, 
charity, gentleness, and love. Mo- 
nimia and Frederick Fitzarding were 
inseparable companions, even from 
their infant years, and as they grew 
up together regarded each other with 
feelings of the tenderest esteem. 
Frederick’s parents lived about four 
miles distant from Martha’s cottage. 
Their little . country seat was most 
beautiful! / furnished. It stood on a 
gentle rising, with the views of a spa- 
cious valley before it, through w hich 


a luxuriant river poured down in 
sparkling train, ana blessed the bor- 
ders with verdure; the wide cham- 
pagne beyond, opened a great variety 
of hills and fertile plains which ter- 
minated in a distant prospect of the 
sea. This beautiful scene of nature 
you had from every window in ftonf 
of the little family mansion. Fre- 
derick was the son of a gentleman of 
fortune, and perhaps as happily cir- 
cfunstanced as could be imagined. 
He was, likewise, a young man pos- 
sessed of many amiable qualities, and 
an excellent understanefing, improved 
by the most liberal cultivation. All 
the fine seeds of honour and integrity 
were deeply rooted in his heart, and 
virtue and magnanimity formed the 
basis of his character. He was a man 
whom it would have been impossible 
not to have loved. There was in his 
nature that attractive union of a 
modest, benevolent heart, with a 
luminous and devout mind, with 
which those who know how to feel 
and appreciate excellence, are always 
captivated. Bright, therefore, were 
the hopes which all his friends had 
fo lined of his career in life. His 
mother looked upon him as a dutiful 
son, firm and thoughtful even beyond 
his years, and thought it likely, if his 
life was prolonged, that lie would be 
a blessing to all his friends, and to 
society in general. She wished 
much to bring him up to the law, 
whilst his father was as desirous to 
see him practice in physic. But, 
said Frederick to his mother, though 
I do not mean to speak ill of, nor 
vilify any particular calling or pro- 
fession, yet the .natural and unavoid- 
able chicane attendant on that pro- 
fession may considerably impair that 
candour and honesty which in some 
degree I hope I possess; in short, said 
he, I will never immerse myself in 
chambers to study the vile jargon of 
the law ; I will never embrace a pro- 
fession where I should be obliged to 
argue for a fee in defiance of any 
cause good or bad, and have to be 
as often the advocate of a rogue as of 
an honest man. And it', said he to 
his father, I am brought up to physic, 
my heart will be constantly pained at 
beholding the miseries and afflictions 
of human kind. It was, therefore, 
finally determined to bring him' up to 
the church, to which he was a splen- 
did ornament and did honour to the 
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truths he taught and enforced by 
his example. 

From his* earliest years religion 
marked him for her son ; and as he 
increased in wisdom, the influence of 
her divine precepts controlled all his 
desires, and directed all the affections 
of the soul. He had a mind rich in 
materials, and a zeal, almost without 
a parallel, so that his prospects in 
life bade him fair to be very brilliant, 
and were far beyond the expectations 
even of his most sanguine friends. 

As Monimia grew up Frederick was 
not inattentive to her charms; he 
gazed on and admired her beauty and 
soon won the affections of her soul. 
His respectful deference and his affec- 
tionate attentions assured her that his 
bosom was the seat of honour, her 
timidity and reserve wore off, and 
without a word on either side, a seri- 
ous and mutual passion took root in 
the bosom of each party, and they 
were on the footing of avowed lovers. 
Both were good, both truly amiable, 
and the hearts of both tender and 
most delicately susceptible. She 
hourly improved in grace and ap- 
pearance, and he became hourly more 
and more attached, and it was gene- 
rally understood they would soon ex- 
change at the altar their holy vows, 
and sign a contract of eternal love. 
What a happiness! what a triumph 
for Monimia to be selected by so 
superior a being! -Nothing could be 
truer, nothing more tender than 
the lqve which attached Frederick to 
Monimia; and it would have been 
impossible — it would have been unjust 
that Monimia should not be sensible 
of it. They were always together, 
speaking the wishes of their hearts 
and vowing love and constancy to- 
wards each other. But the many soft 
scenes which followed are better 
passed over neither the tongue nor 
the pen fire eloquent enough to do 
them justice. Frederick, however, 
had not commenced the country 
clergyman long, before an event hap- 
pened, which led to that which* marked 
the most melancholy period of his 
life. Oh ! the visionary bliss of hap- 
piness! When we think it is within 
our grasp, it is gone, and we are lost 
in regret for the departure of the be- 
witching and deceitful phantom! 

Frederick began to grow weak, 
the colour on his cheeks soon faded 
awfully away,- and his brow con- 


tract^ itself into wrinkles. His health 
and spirits seemed to decay daily, and 
a mysterious indifference appeared in 
his behaviour even to Monimia, which 
none of his friends could develope. 
Groans would' involuntarily escape 
him, and at every noise, however 
trivial, he started and trembled j when 
he went abroad, he became terrified 
at his own shadow, as it were, and 
the light of day was painful to «his 
sight; and when he lay down, sleep 
was a stranger to his eyes. He was 
scarcely ever to be seen at home, and 
when he did give audience to any one* 
they found him sitting in the inmost 
recess in hi6 house alone, pensive, and 
dejected, so that they almost feared 
to approach him. If he was excited to 
the pursuit of pleasure, his friends per- 
ceived that pleasure was far from him, 
for when she shook him by the hand 
he could only answer her in sighs and 
groans, which he endeavoured in vain 
to suppress. If ever his eye brightened, 
it was only with a tear ! His friends, 
struck with the evident alteration 'in 
his health and spirits, and conceiving 
a change of air might be serviceable, 
prevailed upon him to spend a few 
months with a distant relation at 
Cornwall. Thither he retired, and 
though extremely ill and much bro- 
ken down in spirits, he passed a few 
days very delightfully with his friendr, 
and cited this visit as one of the hap- 
piest eras of his life. Indeed, in a 
very short time ho grew rapidly 
strong ; hope, and even gaiety had 
taken possession of his countenance, 
and his friends told him that he was 
throwing off all his vestiges of indis- 
position and debility, and getting rid 
of his asthmatic complaints. But, 
alas ! they were miserably deceived ! 
fate had ordained it otherwise ! His 
health evidently seemed sjmptomatic 
of a consumption; his strength gra- 
dually wasted, his pains became more 
and more acute, and every ache 
taught him that he had nothing to 
hope ! There was an unusual pearly 
lustre in the White of his eye, and the 
weakness and languor of his body 
became very distressing to him. He 
could never sleep till after midnight, 
and then his dejected countenance 
would be bathedi in a profuse and 
weakening perspiration. The doctor 
shook his head, and his friends gave 
a deep sigh of despair, and burst into 
tears as they observed the sepulchral 
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smile upon his cheek ! Poor Mqpimia 
was ruined in seeming peace, and com- 
pletely broken-hearted . r She <Jur:d not 
bear solitude or darkness one moment, 
and shewed more than childish 
fear and weakness in her actions. 
She begged the physicians to flatter 
her with the* hopes of his life, and 
not to let her know if they thought 
poor Frederick’s case desperate ; and 
she- charged her attendants riot to 
mention death or the grave, nor to 
speak a serious word in her hearing. 

Frederick was exceedingly moved 
at her tears, and when she was with 
him his feelings were beyond what can 
be painted by the most foicible 
expressions. He could not dis- 
regard the tears which she shed, 
and the sighs which burst from her 
bosom, without being moved. For, 
whenever he perceived in her eyes 
any mark of sorrow, it was to him as 
if all nature had been eclipsed. *IIis 
attentions were never without com- 
plaisance, and his concern for her 
tender, and solemn, and full of sensi- 
bility. His desire was that of render- 
ing her happy with him and of being 
happy with her, for he loved nothing 
in the world so much a* Moniima 
Thornton. But his sad stale of health 
at last rendered it absolutely necessary 
for him to make a voyage to a foreign 
land, and in compliance with the 
wishes of his medical attendants he 
determined to embark for Italy, the 
air being recommended as highly salu- 
brious. But amongst the many sacri- 
fices which his unfortunate situation 
forced him to make, there was one 
above all which be had at heart. lie 
had not Only to leave all his friends 
and relations, and his native village, 
which was consecrated by the recol- 
lection of all that was dear to him, 
and wlitrc he had hoped to pass in 
quietness his allotted time, but he 
had to part with one in whom all his 
happiness was deeply centred. The 
bare idea almost drove him to dis- 
traction, and the scalding tear de- 
scended along his pale cheek as he 
reflected on his melancholy situation. 
Oh hod ! how should he ever be able 
to speak to his poor Monimia upon 
ijiis subject ! lie knew that he should 
be unequal to the task. lie paused, 
again burst into tears, and seemed very 
much agitated. Early in the evening 
he lctired to his bed chamber, but 
every attempt to proc me sleep proved 


ineffectual.' Monimia' so occup’ed 
his thoughts that* no moment of the 
night was suffered to puss unnoticed. 
The next morning he addressed a letter 
to her requesting to see her. The sun 
shone forth in all its wonted beauty on 
the wild moor and the surrounding 
landscape as she walked along; — 
the reapers of a distant field weie 
whetting their scythes, the cow and 
the ox were feeding together, the 
bleating of the sheep-fold fell noltly on 
the ear, and the plumed inhabitants of 
the air carolled their sweetest notes, 
but poor Monimia was too much in- 
dulging in sorrow, and too profoundly 
absorbed in deep melancholy of 
thought and anticipation, to heccl 
any of theso rural objects. She 
arrived at Frederick’s house with 
marks of anxious feelings in her face, 
which had been washed on that morn- 
ing by the bitter tears of desponding 
grief. It was with infinite anxiety 
that she behold the decline of poor 
Frederick's health, lie was dying on 
the sofa when she entered the room, 
and he gazed on her with a vacant 
stare that plainly proved he was in 
great agony both of body ami mind. 
Monimia advanced with a slow step, 
and* plainly in great agitation of 
mind ; then seating 1 in self at the loot 
of the couch, remained tlioie for an 
hour weeping latterly the whole time, 
but without uttering a word. She 
was completely cast down, her fortitude 
had utterly forsaken her, ami sin* 
seemed to sorrow like those who have 
no hope. Her aunt Martha, who was 
with her, perceiving that she* was 
p lunged into the most bitter distress of 
mind by the violent battle of thought 
wherewith sho was agitated, and lecl- 
ing that poor Monimia’s situation was 
one in which sorrow had a heavy 
part, begged of her to live in hopes 
that the Almighty, who had thought 
fit to afflict her dear Frederick, would, 
in his own good lime restore him to 
health, and wipe the sad tear of de- 
spair liom his eyes. Monimia made 
no reply, but a shower of sympa- 
thizing tears fell from her eyes at the 
condition in which she beheld her 
poor Frederick. Her face was pale, 
her limbs trembled, and a flush, 
betokening as much of sorrow as 
alarm, was on her cheek. A thousand 
blended ideas and recollections of the 
past and the present rushed across her 
brain, and she covered her face and 
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again wept bitterly. At length Fre- 
derick broke silence, and summoning 
all bis fortitude, apprised her of his 
intended journey to Italy, assuring 
her that he felt persuaded be should 
shortly recover, and that all would go 
well with him; hut, said he, if I 
remain here long I shall soon felt into 
my grave; a loss which might not 
only enhance my dear Mommia's 
giief, bu< might prove fatal to her. 

This was the severest shock Monimia 
had evi*r lelt ; pale and spiritless she 
could sea ice prevent fierself from faint- 
ing, when this intimation was made 
known to her; in silent agony she 
heard him, and her looks but too well 
evinced the deep interest Fredcr.ck 
held in her bo om. She strove to say 
something to him, and pressed his 
hands, but could not speak ; every 
faculty of her soul was agitated ; the 
thought of parting with him, and per- 
haps for ever! went quite through her 
heart and shook her to the very depths 
nf her nature. The passion of love 
had exerted its sway most despotically 
over her, and she gave him such a 
look of sorrow as pierced him through. 
The sudden overflowings of thoughts 
and feelings on his heart, obliged him 
to leave the room. He could not bear 
the effect of Monimia’s mournful as- 
pect. She was distracted at the thought 
of parting with him, but at length, by 
her silence, seemed to say, with tears 
trickling down her cheeks, that it 
must be as God and his physicians 
thought best, and Frederick having 
sufficiently recovered for the journey, 
due arrangements were made for his 
departure, for the restoration, as it whs 
too fondly hoped, of his health. The 
morning on which Frederick was to 
bid a long adieu to his native country 
he was awake and stirring with the 
cheerful lark. It was in the sweet 
month of August, and the whole face 
of the landscape and the forehead of 
the sky appeared unusually spacious 
and beautiful. He was struck with 
the beneficent aspect of nature, as he 
sat several hours alone in a calm and 
holy contemplation in his library, with 
the Bible before him, on which were 
found large drops of tears .*• but the 
deep passion of his prayers which com- 
municated to heaven in such a time be- 
longs not for us to unfold. . The painful 
moment at length arrived when he was 
to hid poor Monimia adieu !-— After a 
l«>ng and mi affectionate meeting with 
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all his friends, and a tender and heart- 
rending interview with his dear Moni- 
mia at her aunt'sl cottage, wherein 
they mutually interchanged the vows 
of unbroken constancy, Frederick set 
sail towards Italy. We shall not, at-, 
tempt to d( scribe their last interview ; 
the pencil of imagination may paint it, 
but the pen cannot do it justice: they 
whose feelings vibrate at the tender 
touch of sympathy may behold it in 
glowing colours, and for the rest of the 
w orld we heed not its approbation. 

The evening was calm and serene, 
the air mild and balmy, gently sighing 
at intervals through the rich foliage of 
the young waving trees which sur- 
rounded the cottage*, the windows 
wore unwontedly illumined by the 
glories of the setting sun, and . the 
heavens resembled a sea of flame. 
Every thing in thespacious and pastoral 
view was calculated to calm the mind 
and expand the feelings ; summer was 
clothed in her richest verdure and 
green fields and fresh leafy boughs. 
The birds in the hedge lows were hold- 
ing a gentle and hai monious interchange 
of occasional notes, whilst the sheep 
and the lambs were lying down to 
rest, as if to partake of the general 
composure of all nature, and to ac- 
knowledge the delightful influence of 
such an hour of beauty and rest. Mo- 
nrmia followed Frederick to the garden 
gate, and as the last rays of the setting 
sun were shedding its mild, sober, 
and serene glows around the country,' 
she took her last farewell of him; her 
eyes were fixed on him with the most 
lively expression of tenderness and 
sorrow ; she waved her hand to him 
while lie remained visible, muttered 
some words of affection, which ran 
together into one choking sob, and 
when the distance hid lum from her 
view, she returned to the cottage in 
a thoughtful and melancholy mood, her 
eyes streaming a briny deluge! her 
heart was full. 

Foor Frederick quitted his home as 
he then thought but for a short period, 
yet it was with extreme reluctance, 
and while it remained in sight he often 
looked back to catch another glimpse 
of the place which he was necessitated 
to leave, and which contained all 
which he held most secretly dear. He 
was much agitated with sympathy for 
the mental anguish which he knew, 
poor Monimia was suffering, and the 
frame of mind in which he was at the 
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time, tad the tinge Of melancholy with 
which his reflections had for several 
months been embued, made him pe- 
culiarly susceptible to delicate impres- 
sions, and he felt something akin to 
dread at leaving her. A chilling hor- 
ror came over his spirits as he antici- 
pated the melancholy consequences of 
his own disease; and his nature recoiled 
in the prospect of losing for ever his 
dear Monimia ; her voice, her smile, her 
face, her eyes, her person were before 
him, and then her parting tear, her final 
farewell! These reflections brought 
tears in his eyes and produced a sad 
depression. 

As he joumied on to the place of 
embarkation the sun went down, the 
stars in the heavens began to twinkle, 
and the moon smiled on the country 
in &1 its loveliness and tranquillity. 
A lively breeze blew on him, and it 
seemed to whistle round him, and to 
make him hasten his pace as if it had 
been instinct with eagerness to take 
him from his native shore. But this 
he heeded not, he only thought of his 
poor Monimia ! Indeed the tie of firm 
love and constancy which had bound 
them together, would not allow him 
to forget her one moment. There 
was a still, a sacred, a grave, a solemn 
voice that seemed to whisper at his 
heart, and tell him that they would 
never more walk hand in hand toge- 
ther, that he would soon drop lifeless 
into the tomb, and lie in the dark sha- 
dow of death, and sleep with deathless 
souls! death therefore was the theme 
of his meditations ; — humiliating 
theme ! How calculated to break down 
and depress the spirits: — how calcu- 
lated to alarm. lie could not, with a 
stupid boast, defy the gloomy monarch ! 
terror, said he, is in his livid cheek ; 
and who wilL bail me from his arrest ? 
and as he walked on he again shed 
tears, his mind retired within itself, 
and his thoughts took tremendous 
gloomy paths. This separation created 
in the breast of Monimia very melan- 
choly sensations, and from this era her 
sorrows may be said to have com- 
menced. After receiving her aunt’s 
good-night kiss, she retired early to 
rest, but ere she extinguished the dan- 
dle, she bent her knees to Him wh? 
hears the voice of (iarthly anguish, and 
the beatings of an agitated heart, and 
implored the Almighty’s protection 
towards her dear Frederick, in the 
deepest passion of prayer. Monimia 


now became to Martha an object of 
solemn sympathy and commiseration, 
and never befpre had she uttered her 
name, perhaps, with such extreme ten- 
derness, as she did that night in her 
humble supplications to heaven. At 
the dawn of day Monimia arose, 
and after rubbing her eyes, (for she 
w as at first confused with stupor, and 
very far from being refreshed,) unhasp- 
ed her little casement, and threw it 
back ito its farthest limit, to taste the 
cool spirit of the morning's breath, and 
to smell the sweet flowers in her aunt’s 
garden, which shook out vast perfume. 
The day was up, the lark was already at 
heaven's gate, and the sun with all its 
glittering jewellery was drying fast the 
clew drop which laid like pearls on the 
glittering grass. It had always been a 
luxury to the native simplicity of Mo- 
nimia’s soul to leave her pillow early 
in thd morning, and contemplate the 
majestic rising sun ; it animated her 
nature to the sublimest and overpower- 
ing emotion of delight, for she saw the 
omnipotence of God in this glorious 
picture. But this morning 3he arose 
pale, absent, and spiritless, and sat at 
the window in mournful silence, with 
difficulty i epresaing her tears. The sweet 
eglantine, and hawthorn blossomed 
before her, roses, lilies, pinks, and car- 
nations of delicate verdures sprung up 
on every side, and the butterfly wan- 
toned on its wings of delight, and the 
bee on her errand of industry buzzed 
before her, but to all the beauties of 
nature and to all the charms of her 
dwelling, a complete type of paradise, 
she was lost — utterly lost 1 When she 
entered the little parlour which she was 
wont to term her own, because poor 
Frederick’s picture decorated the room, 
and it had ever lived in her heart, she 
sat down by the side of her aunt, and 
hung her head as if her heart had been 
wrung, and when Martha made a kind 
enquiry concerning her health, she 
gave her a look which would have 
softened marble. She then covered her 
face with her hands, and her eyes 
swam in a sea of most melancholy 
grief. Martha was too well acquainted 
with the human heart, to be ignorant 
of th6 effuse of Monimia’s grief, but she 
said but little to her : indeed she was 
afraid to say much to her in the present 
weak state of her nerves. If only the 
name of Frederick was pronounced 
before her, a pale tinge overspread her 
visage, her bosom heaved, her lips 
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trembled, and her whole body was 
seized with a sensible shivering painful 
to behold. Her aunt, seeing her 
distressful . situation, paid her every 
tond and endearing attention, and 
sought by every means in her powtr 
to atFord her consolation, and to 
turn her thoughts from the objects 
on which they were invariably fixed, 
in this however she had but very 
lit lie success. Persuasion, indulgence, 
compassion, all that was warm in 
friendship or delicate in sympathy was 
put in practice to no effect. Her village 
friends and young acquaintances invited 
her to merry evening parties, for the 
sake of interrupting her most painful 
thoughts, but she tasted not the plea- 
sure and repose which they meant to 
procure her. Her heart had begun to 
stagnate in solitary sorrow, and the 
disease finding If unopposed, gained 

ground day by day, und had gone far 
beyond the reach of any human skill. 
Monimia** heart was rent with a pang 
of which no one could form a just con- 
vert ion, and she hung down her head 
in a state of melancholy dejection, 
something worse tlvm that of despair. 
After shaking her head and giving 
most piteous looks, she would say to 
her aunt, with an agitated voice and 
«. hanging countenance, pi ay forgive me; 
— my feelings must be my own; — 1 
call not conquer my affections; — do not 
therefore ask rue to hold up my head ; — 
1 have no smiles to give till again my 
my dear Frederick brealhts lus native 
air, and till from the cruel hand of 
sick iks$ he is freed. I have foresworn 
ail joy. And then she would pau>c to 
■wipe away the bar which reflection 
urged. ‘Eleven mouths thus wore 
away, at which period she received a 
letter from Frederick ; when it was 
laid before her she gave it a delicious 
kiss, looked at the seal with a wander- 
ing gaze;-bhe knew not what to 
hope, or what to fear — one moment, 
you saw her countenance wearing 
hope's dawning smile, and in the 
other the dusky frown of trembling 
fear. Her heart beat thickly as she 
broke open the seal, and her whole 
frame shook with strange anxiety. 
She read its contents; it seemed to 
come like music to her fond ear ; — 
it seemed to inspire her with joyful 
feelings, and to gladden her heart, for 
there was an expression of sprightli- 
ness in her countenance, whilst she , 
was perusing the letter that indicated, 
E. M. Oc tober , 1824, 


as her aunt thought, the possession 
of some joyful secret. She seemed 
to he picturing to her mind's eye the 
most pleasing prospect, and to be 
investing herself with a thousand 
cheerful thoughts. Her eyes were 
completely lighted up with joy, and 
the smile on her chcelc seemed as if 
it would be deep, placid, and stead- 
fast, till a mortal silence came on her 
bosom, and bade it move no more* 
The letter was from one and to the 
other a monument of love and af- 
fection; it contained a passionate 
declaration of Frederick's attachment 
to Monimia, and was expressive of 
the tenderest affection and the most 
undiminished constancy, informing 
her at the same time that he was 
much recovered, and concluding with 
a very agreeable plan to facilitate 
their speedy marriage. She read it 
with an emotion and ecstacy quite in- 
expressible; but what her feelings 
truly were on the perusal of this 
letter we shall leave our readers' 
imagination to suppose. She prized 
the epistle as her richest treasure, and 
deposited it in her bosom for many 
months. The sanguine expectations 
of hope bad raised her spirits for a 
short period, but they were raised 
only to suffer depression. This calm 
proved but the forerunner of a storm ; 
—fate had a blow in store for her, 
and she was not very far from the 
midnight of her misfortunes. Horrid 
calamity soon rushed in upon her 
with all its blasting stings, and wreck- 
ed her peace for ever. It was not 
long ere Frederick began again to 
feel the effects of his mitigated disease; 
but thinking that which would hurt, if 
it were known ought to remain con- 
cealed, lie sent privately to Monimia’s 
aunt a just and an affecting descrip- 
tion of the manner in which it was 

^ g oil his vitals, which frequent- 
ed poor Martha's hope of ever 
beholding him more! As all his 
letters to Martha contained sad and 
melancholy accounts of his health, 
she wisely kept Monimia in ignorance 
of their contents. But Monimia at 
length observing that her aunt and 
friends were frequently engaged in 
mysterious closetings and long private 
conferences, an d’often receiving ieters, 
which she was careful to conceal 
from her, naturaSy became alarmed, 
and when left to solitude and her 
awn reflections, gave way to many 
x x 
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tears. She frequently remained silent 
and thoughtful, looking at her aunt 
with an anxious and scrutinizing 
glance as if she wished to penetrate 
into her inmost thoughts. 

Notwithstanding Martha’s extreme 
anxiety to keep Frederick’s letters 
carefully locked up from Monimia, 
she one day accidentally left the 
bureau open, wherein the whole of 
the papers were deposited : they 
were perused by the afflicted girl, and 
from that fatal moment she was 
misery’s own child. On perusal of 
the letters the tears quietly flowed 
down her cheeks, but there was no 
loud grief, for her thoughts were too 
deep and heartfelt. She then knew 
that the knot of her bliss was about 
to sever, and that the star of her 
hopes was sinking with a rapid flight. 

. She saw nothing, she thought of 
nothing but poor Frederick ! His 
image followed her every where, and 
her soul flew back towards him, even 
across the depths which separated 
them. In the day time ghastly forms 
fame before her view, and at night 
her dreams were hideous, lorn and 
wild, w ithout one ray of hope to gild 
the uloom. 

Whilst she was in this wild abyss of 
thought, and seated by the cottage 
door in undisturbed and lone serenity, 
gazing on the monni beams in all 
their chastened loveliness, and think- 
ing of that world where no moth 
, ran corrupt nor blight can wither, a 
letter from Italy arrived, sealed up 
with black wax. and bearing the im- 
pression of Frederick’s crest ; but the 
band writing was not known to her. 
She broke open the seal with a fran- 
tic force, and whilst she was unfold- 
ing the paper her reason seemed almost 
crazed. It informed her that poor 
Frederick would never speak more — 
that he had closed his eyes on mor- 
tality ! The bitter intelligence 
thrilled upon her soul ; —in an in- 
stant, as it were, her heart was broken, 
and her mind and hope completely 
shattered and ruined ; — she was 
shaken to the centre of her frame ! — 
the support of her life had fallen !^. 
hope was extinct ! — she put her hands 
before her fact', the blood fell back 
upon her heart, and she stood the 
statue of sorrow and romance. Her 
countenance in the course of a few 
days presented a most shattered aspect. 
The seeds of death were sown within, 


and her frame and external appear- 
ance soon justified the apprehensions 
of internal decay. A slow, consuming, 
withering fire preyed upon her powers, 
and dried her up like a fallen leaf 
decayed. No medicines could reach 
her broken heart, or lull her hopeless 
mind to sleep. Her disease was 
wholly irremediable ; — nothing could 
restore the debilitated powers of her 
mind, for despair was her disease, and 
misery was in her blood. It was im- 
possible to be deceived; — her sands 
were running fast away; the dust was 
returning to its native dust, and the 
immortal part to its great original. 
Never did any one behold so rapid 
a change; never behold the coun- 
tenance of any person so bat- 
tered in so short a space of time as 
was that of poor Monimia’s. There 
was a completeness in her sorrow 
never before observed in any human 
creature; grief had completely wither- 
ed and smote her down. She asso- 
ciated with no one, and frequently 
refused all kinds and species of nou- 
rishment. She could do nothing but 
shrine in sacked thoughts poor Fred- 
erick’s memory. Can it be, she 
would say, that the hands I have so 
often pressed, the eyes on which 1 
have so often gazed in silent admira- 
tion, the lips on which I have lavished 
the softest seals of my fondness, ami 
the arms which enfolded me in ecsta- 
tic love — arc they all borne forth from 
my view, shut up in the caverns of the 
dead, the property of worms, and be- 
come incorporated with the surround- 
ing elements, and sleeping with the 
slime of worms! and then, after a 
deep chilling groan which used to ab- 
sorb all her friend’s faculties in awe 
and wonder, and which mocked the 

{ lower of description, she would turn 
ler pallid face, and with clasped 
hands, and an unsettled wildness of 
eve, she would fling to heaven a 
hopeless look, as if her swelling heart 
would burst. Her aunt and friends 
did every thing they possibly could 
to stop her tears, and laid before her 
al! the reasons which kindness and 
philosophy could furnish, thinking it 
might, in some degree, soften the 
strokes of fortune; \ but all their 
endeavours ; proved useless; grief 
had wholly seized upon her spirits, 
and they could find out no expe- 
dient to relieve her. Friendship 
could pity, but it could not cure 
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her ! Her loss comprehended every 
thing that was most valuable to her 
upon earth. She had been bereft 
of a companion whose love and at- 
tention towards her were sufficient of 
itself, if all the world had forsaken 
her, to make her happy and content. 

These things mignt be small to 
others, but they were great — very 
great to her; and though all her plea- 
sures and enjoyments with her dear 
Frederick were gone, as the vision of 
the night, the memory of them were 
upon her mind during the short remain- 
der of her solitary journey through life. 
No hopes were entertained of her re- 
covery, lor it was impossible for na- 
ture to support herself long in such a 
wretched state. The brightness of 
her large dark eyes were gone for 
ever! and her cheeks grow awfully 
livid and transparent. In fact, her 
brain was so impregnated with un- 
wholesome thought, and so cruelly 
beset with grief and care, that you 
forgot her date of years, and thought 
her old. At length the final hour ar- 
rived when her miseries were to cease, 
— when her wearied heart was to ren- 
der forth its last sigh, and her spirit 
to take its journey to the King of 
kings ! Martha saw that her dissolu- 
tion was at hand, and all her friends 
were summoned to witness the mourn- 
ful termination which nature was 
bringing forward. No voice spoke, 
no noise was heard. They stood at 
the dreadful post of observation, ab- 
sorbed in the deepest melancholy and 
grief. There could he no mistake, 
no hope ! They saw that the great 
and eternal law of death was being 
executed before them in all its awful 
silence, and they gazed upon her in 
dumb suspence as the saffron hues of 
death were taking possession of her 


cheeks, and its sickly chills were 
creeping through her frame* She 
fixed her eyes intently upon her aunt, 
and after a solemn pause, and a long 
convulsive struggle, she gently ex- 
claimed, “ ’tis well !” — After this she 
was silent — her eyes were directed 
towards heaven, and ’6eemed to 
look as if they were fixed on 
those angelic beings, that stood 
ready to receive her spirit. The 
last faintings of nature came on 
her; — the peaceful haven was in 
view — heaven was* her home, and 
to her home she bent ! — Her coun- 
tenance was mild and placid, and 
turned from earth and friendship 
unto the realms of immortal bliss. 
The coldness and the pains of death 
were creeping all over her body; 
every power and hope of farther ex- 
ertion seemed to desert her; some- 
thing gurgled in her throat — her body 
gradually stiffened — her hearing was 
locked up for ever — her jaws jell — 
her lips closed — with a look of fear- 
less composure she shut her eyes, and 
in a few brief minutes all was over ! 
— Poor Martha was almost broken 
hearted, and quite unable to control 
her grief; — the colour of her cheeks 
receded, but there was nothing to be 
perceived in her countenance, or to 
be gathered from her words of what 
she felt inwardly in her heart. Her 
countenance never more wore a smile, 
and she soon took her journey to that 
distant and obscure province whence 
none return. The grass grows be- 
tween the stones of Monimia’s tomb, 
where many a time wc have dropped 
a tear to her memory, when the flut- 
tering tribe of the evening are oil 
their feeble wing, and the sun turns 
his face from the shadowlcss Hind. 


SONNET. THE DYING EXILE. 

A lonely wanderer 0:1 a foreign strand 
Far from each former friend and that dear shore 
He fondly call’d Ins own, (though his no more) 
The exile felt lhat awful hour at. hand, 

When life declining to ils latest sand 
JIad feebly ebbed — and every grief was o’er, 

Save the sad thought, that all who might deplete 
11 is fate, were distant in his native land, 

And he must die neglected and alone; 

Nor wife nor child might even know the spot, 
Where he must sleep unmarked Dy cross or stone, 
His woes unpitied, and his name forgot; 

Yet wrath he felt not — and his dying prayer 
Hose for his country’s sufferings and despair. 

A. S»' — D. 
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" Ijoust slie flourish’.! t 

Grow sweet to sense, ami fruernnt to tin? eye, 

Until at length the cruel spoiler came, 

PTuckM this fair (lower, wiih all its sweetness 
Then Hung it like a worthless weed a\va> 

Otway. 


44 1 TELL you it is of no use, she 
must die,” cned tlu; apprentice of the 
dispensary. 

41 But, Sir,” answered the attendant, 
44 she appears hotter to clav than she 
has been for some tun-*; and, we arc 
told, that while thue is life there is 
hope, may — ” 

44 Plioo l pack of nonsense ; when I 
tell you the woman i? dying.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, don’t speak so 
loud ; she v ill overhear you.” 

44 And what if she does? I tell you 
the girl is at death's door. You may 
give her the composing draught if you 
like — that is, if she lives to take it.” 

« But, Sir,”— 

44 1 can’t stay to hear any more. Do 
you think 1 am paid for staying r" 
With these words ho left the apait- 
rnent. 

And who was the unfortunate sub- 
ject of this conversation? In a corner 
of a room, in every part of which the 
winds of Heaven seemed to have un- 
controlled licence, on a bed — no. I 
misname it; but, it is from the impos- 
sibility of fixing a name on so wretched 
a substitute for one: it was a mere 
bundle of rag? — there lay a being. 
Could that wretched ghastly-looking 
object be called a human being ? Yes, 
it was such; but, oh! what a mockery 
of humanity ! 

The figmc was that of the once 
lovely and amiable Ellen R. Ellen ! 
Twas my fete to see thee but once. 
Would to Heaven that the recollection 
of that interview hid faded for ever 
from iny memory ! So great— so awful' 
is the alteration two years have made ! 
I remember her then a lovely and a 
blooming girl. 1 remember her more : 
I remember her everything that a girl 
should be— she was u virtuous girl. 
What volumes do these simple words 
express! They tell of her ns one who 
was a being that Was not only proud 


of herself, but the pride and satis- 
faction of all w ho knew her. Let me 
behold her now: her shivering limbs 
half cucii clod with the remnant* of a 
carpet -mg ; tho u eyes, which once 
beamed with the conscious pride Of 
virtue, seem now fearful of encoantei- 
ing the light of th.d, Being her ago- 
nized heart tells her she has ofietided. 
Look at her: tlion* livid lips— then* 
was a time when they knew not sin 
or pollution. See her countenance, 
tint wreck of beauty ! — see the expres- 
sion of pain and sutler ing it bears. 
There was a time when it was the 
emblem of innocence and peace ; but, 
now, oh ! I must turn away my eyes 

from the loathsome object ! 

- * • 

She beckoned to the young person 
who was humane enough to grant her 
the assistance she stood so much in 
need of in those tiying moments. 

44 My kind friend ” she stopped : 
it win a violent effort to utter those 
words. With greater difficulty she 
proceeded — 4 * I would spend my last 
breath, after imploring forgiveness from 
my Maker, in thanking you for your 
kindness, but 1 know it is needless. 
The heart that can prompt so humane 
an action, cannot find any praise so 
grateful as that which its own feelings 
excite. I will not waste the small 
remnant of breath that is left me, but 
will employ it, if 1 can, to your advan- 
tage. Yes, lady, the te|words that 
are now faltering on m^bngue, will 
not be thrown away upon you. There 
was a time, though not twenty months 
since, it seems a dreary age, when 1 
was like yourself, innocent, and there- 
fore happy— happy! Now, what do 
you behold me? And how came this 
change? Listen j and, by the descrip- 
tion of the miseries occasioned by 
vice, you may learn to avoid its in- 
citement. 
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“ I was left just as I, had entered my 
seventeenth year, an orphan, unpro- 
tected and friendless. I knew that l 
was handsome and possessed of great 
personal accomplishments; but these 
are not the means of gaining an honest 
subsistence. I looked around, and 
could see no other; but think not 
then my heart was in the least tainted 
by vice: no, then it shuddered at its 
bare reflection. My father died sud- 
denly, and involved: the little pro- 
perty he was possessed of was quickly 
seized by his creditors, and 1 was left 
to the world, of which I had heard 
nothing but its villainy. He had taught 
me better than to repine at the decrees 
of Providence. 1 resolved to benefit 
by his instructions, and do honour tu 
his memory. Sec how I have suc- 
ceeded. 

“ My first care was to get any em- 
ployment that was suitable to my sex ; 
it was an humble but it was a reput- 
able one. Tts emoluments weie scanty ; 
indeed, it was with difficulty a bare 
existence could bo supported. There 
is no one but who would feel this pri- 
vation ; but, to one who had been ac- 
customed to every indulgence, it was 
great. But, ah ! how happy wore those 
days in comparison with such as have 
succeeded them ! I may date the first 
one of misery as lhat. on which I first 
saw him, tor w hose happiness I sacri- 
ficed all that was bright and amiable 
in my nature. From that day lie was 
everything to me. He flattered not; nor 
did he resort to those means by which 
the purity of our sex is loo frequently 
destroyed ; ho took a more cautious 
though a surer ground, lie first lulled 
my heart, that he might form it as he 
pleased, lie entered into the scenes 
of my past life, and I thought I •dis- 
cerned the full vent of manly feeling 
displayed when he compassionated me 
on the reverse of my prospects. In 
short, he made me believe that I was 
all to him ; and my own heart told 
me his happiness was all 1 thought 
worth living for. lie discovered the 
sentiments I entertained, and took ad- 
vantage of them. Instead of guarding 
as a sacred pledge, that lieai t which 
he had sworn to protect, lie moulded 
it to his own purposes, and triumphed 
in its weakness. 1 did not remain 
long undeceived: his real character 
began to display itself. Fickleness 
and light- heartedness were uppermost. 
It was impossible, I thought, that 1 


could have reposed my confidence on 
a thing that was combined with trea- 
chery and falsehood, but such I found 
to be the case. When he had de- 
prived the poor object of everything 
that was estimable — when he had 
plucked the flower of innocence, and 
scattered its leaves abroad, he threw 
away the stem as a thing that was rank 
to the touch, and loathsome to the eye. 
Oh! what heavier punishment can 
woman have for her frailties, than 
that of discovering that he for 
whom she has sacrificed all that is 
amiable in her nature, is the first, the 
very first, to despise and loathe 
her for her weakness. It was great ; 
but 1 had severer trials: 1 found I was 
deserted not only by the object of my 
affections, but by all the world besides. 
Reputation is a flower that blooms but 
once : if il ever fade, or is once plucked, 
*tis gone for ever. There is no second 
spring; the first blast of winter de- 
stroys it. I was soon abandoned by 
all-- a thing disgraced and polluted, 
and no one would own me. 1 had but 
one resource— in (ainy or deal h. 

“ My sense of remorse was great, but 
the love of life was stronger. Despe- 
ration uiged me through the whirlpool 
of vice. It is a mighty current, whose 
course flows rapidly forwaid ; but no 
friendly tide can ebb the adventurer 
back. My career has been short, but 
ho w dreadful! Pleasure I never sought 
for; and, for one error, which at the 
time I committed I taught my heart to 
think it was not much, I have experi- 
enced all the horrors of a guilty con- 
science 1 , the most rankling remorse, 
the slowed pain, and the prospects of 
never-ending torture. But I blame not 
him who has been the cause of all ; 
no, he could never have known how 
much 1 loved him, or else he would 
not have suffered the thing that doated 
on him to be trampled on as the refuse 
of the world. Yet so it is ; and may 
you, dearest lady, who have thus ac- 
cidentally witnessed the effects, often 
ponder on that which excited its com- 
mission. The world seems fast fading 
from my eyes. Oh, God! who lias 
pleased to visit her who has aban- 
doned thy ways with this punishment, 
grant that he who first caused me to 
wander, may never know the pains, 
the agonies, I feel; but rather, in thy 
merciful goodness, forgive him, and let 
my sufferings atone for his crime; and, 
may thy blessed son, who despised not 
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the Magdalene as she washed his 
feet with the tears of repentance, 
look flown with compassion on the 
wretched sinner now prostrate before 
them ? 

Oh ! could the deep anguish of re- 
pentance that fills me, but wipe away 
iny sins, and cleanse my soul, that it 
may be fit for thy heavenly presence ! 
The thought lifts me above earth ; it is 
too much. Yet, deny it not to him 
who betrayed me ! Oh, grant him thy 
forgiveness. 1 come — — ” 
***** 

And this is woman’s fate ! All that is 
bright and amiable in her nature is 
awakened ; the most powerful impulses 
of her mind are stretched like a bow- 
string to their fullest extent, and then 
thrown back upon themselves or rent 
asunder. And then, the being who 
was created for his solace and happi- 
ness — the thing that looks up to him 
for his protection — that relies on the 
boasted superiority of his nature, and, 
in so doing, confers the highest earthly 
honour; the pride, the ornament of 
the creation, is converted by man to 
its disgrace. Yes filial woman, whose 
only fault may have been, if we can 
call it a fault, a want ot suspicion, 
becomes to the eye of the world as 
sickening and loathsome as a venom- 
ous serpent; and her society is only 


thought worthy of the abandoned and 
depraved. 

Oh, ye, whose delight and whose 
glory is the downfall of female virtue, 
behold one of those whom you have 
lifted from the enjoyment of happiness 
and reputation, pacing the midnight 
street, the scorn of the lowest rufiian, 
yourself included. Oh ! what a tri- 
umph! how becoming a hero! how 
worthy a man! Deign to witne>s the 
last scene of your triumphs. See the 
death-bed of one of your victims, and 
think how great — -hov, gcneiou* an act 
you have committed. Yes, in the. 
depths of misery and woe, you will 
find your trophies enshrined with the 
fears ol repentance, and the glories 
of your triumphs exalted in the ciies 
of the agonized, but. ye whoso plea 
is thoughtlessness, leach your heads 
tlus truth; and, though you may en- 
deavour to banish it fiom your me- 
mory in the contemplation of crime, 
it will still exist, and be as green as 
ever ill your consckncc— that lie who 
endeavours to engage the affections of 
one whom he knows, or determines he 
cannot, or will not make honourable 
amends, has the whole o f the crimes 
attending her ruin to answer for, the 
remembrance of which will 'be rk- 
MOiisic in this world, and retiuiuj- 
tion in the next. 

A Young Author, 


SONG. 

Last night I saw yon sea, ‘twas still. 

The moon’s broad light play’d o’er the wave; 

And nought on earth had power to chill. 

The pleasing glow that prospect gave. 

A little bark roll’d o’er the sea, 

Its fairy lights beam’d gaily round ; 

’Twas Hope’s trail bark which sail’d so free, 

To Joy’s bught bay that bask was bound. 

This morn the waves were tost on high, 

The air was cloth’d in robes of night ; 

The rolling thunder rock’d the sky, 

And icUly flash’d tlie Levin light. 

Hope’s fragile bark sail’d lightly on, 

And seem'd secure from wind aud wave; 

Joy’s beacon lamp still brightly shone, 

And promise fair of shelter gave. 

but Disappointment’s rock was near, 

^ Hope’s bark was wreck’d and broken there; 

She shed one bitter burning tear, 

Then fled to dwell with dark despair. . 

So, olt in life rny hopes have died, 

L en when £ thought my joy secure; 

And 1 have often wept and sigh’d. 'i' 

To find Hope’s dreams were never sure. 

W. Henry Lance. 
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A\ old man, railed James Watson, 
carried on the hade of a grocer, in a 
borough town in the roimly of Sus- 
sex. jjy dint of nguh.r atlention to 
his business, and very par*imonious 
habits, he amassed a considerable for- 
tune, whieh, it was undci stood, would 
one day descend to the possession of 
nn only daughter. Tliis daughttr was 
not less remarkable for the beauty of 
her person, than the simplicity and 
innocence of her character. She was 
cheerful, because the serenity of her 
disposition was never disturbed by 
the vexations of ambition or disap- 
pointment; unassuming and affection- 
ate, because she was unconscious of 
jhor beauty, and regardless of her des- 
tined wealth. She had many suitors, 
young, middle aged, and old ; all 
professing a total disregard of her mo- 
ney, and a most exalted and disinte- 
rested passion for herself alone. She 
dismissed all those suitors, who were 
principally persons in business, not 
because she aspired to higher malclies, 
hut because her heart was totally in- 
sensible of their admiration. The 
bosom, however, of a young woman 
after the age of puberty is never en- 
tirely unoccupied by love. That pas- 
sion, like the slow movement of the 
time keeper, or the progress of vegeta- 
tion, advances, in her heart, although 
she may be unconscious of its opera- 
tion. There was in the shop of old 
Watson, a youth who was distantly 
related to him, and whom he had 
taken, while yet a child, into his 
house, and 1 eared with more kindness 
than was natural for one of So selfish 
a disposition. From this conduct a 
icport originated, that the child was 
Ins son; but lhat icpoit was false. 
The. boy giew up to manhood, in 
company of Ami Watson, He was 
her play-fellow in childhood, and her 
fellovv-stu.lent at a more advanced 
period.— They always agreed ; tor the 
boy, conscious of his dependance on 
the bounty of the father, was dis- 
posed to yield the superiority to 
Aim ; and she. pleased and flattered 
by his compliance and assiduity, ne- 
ver exercised her dominion beyond 
the bounds of a i node i ate and gentle 
empire. He was .her friend, her con- 
fident, her champion, her servant. 


The commencement of a passion is 
often full of cheerfulness and plea- 
sure, but darkens as it advances, and 
terminates in misfortune; like those 
autumnal days, which begin in cloud- 
less beauty, and end in storms. The 
young lad no sooner beheld Ann 
Watson sui rouildcd by a host of ad- 
mirers, Ilian he felt the inferiority of 
his condition, and the great impro- 
bability of ever gaining her hand in 
marriage ; he saw that Ins situation in 
the family was nothing more than 
that of a dependant, who had been 
reared up in the company of her he 
loved, merely that he might serve as 
it play-mate; and had been placed 
behind the counter to be the drudge 
and slave of his unfeeling master. His 
spirits failed : the temper of his mind 
grew sullen and dissatisfied: he was 
often caught by his companions in 
tears, and often reprimanded by his 
master tor his stupidity and indolence. 
The cause of this change was not 
unknown to the object of his affec- 
tion: she saw and pitied his condi- 
tion : she did more than pity him— 
she loved him — but that innate deli- 
cacy and pride, which check in the 
female heait an unsolicited avowal of 
affection, prevented her from di- 
vulping to her admirer the state 
of her own feelings. Her conduct, 
however, towards him, assumed a 
character of great respect and com- 
miseration. Instead of treating him 
as she had been wont to do, m a 
playful and familiar manner, she ne- 
ver saw him without addressing him 
in expressions full of tenderness. Her 
voice when she spoke to him 
had a sweeter delicacy than usual, 
and her eyes, which generally spar- 
kled with animation, beamed with 
a mild* r radiance that penetrated to 
the recesses of his soul. This conduct, 
which was intended to ameliorate his 
woes, and restore him to cheerful- 
ness, plunged him more deeply into 
misery ; for the youth soon concluded 
that no affection for him could exist 
in a bosom which dtlayed to confer 
its sentiments for him, when he knew 
it must be evident that he was dying 
for her. While things were Unis pro- 
ceeding, and the young people w'ere 
exposed to those delicious agonies 
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which constitute the essence of pure 
love, it happened, that the whole fa- 
mily, except Charles Jackson .and 
Ann Wafaun, were engaged abroad. 
A desire to have one look at his uns- 
tress, induced the lad to venture into 
Ihe room where she was sitting, un- 
der pretence of searching for some 
trifle which he preteuded to have 
lost. Ke had no sooner entered the 
room than she began as usual to com- 
miserate his appearance. ‘What!' 
said she, « Charles, you have still 
the same woeful air which neither 
time, i see, nor my entreaties, can 
dispel. I must advise my lather to 
consult a physcian, if you continue 
much longer in this dejected state.’ 

* It is not, lovely Ann V said he, * in 
the power of medicine to administer 
comfort to a heart that is miserable, 
or cheerfulness to a mind that is dis- 
ordered by agitation. My Buffer- 
ings can only be relieved by the 
gentle administration of one, who has 
the power to soothe or distract, to 
sadden or cheer this afflicted bosom. 
The heart which has done mischief, 
can alone relieve the sufferer.’ ‘ In- 
deed ! indeed f s lid she ; * and pray? 
who is this formidable person, that 
Ins had the power to make such, an 
alteration, in a short time, in the cha- 
racter of so discreet a youth as your- 
self?' 1 It is — but 1 cannoL, I dale 
not divulge the secret.’ * I insist upon 
it,’ said she, * I am interested in 
whatever concerns you : I arn — but 
tell me without fai tlier reluctance.’ 

‘ Since I must speak, 1 said he, * it 
is — it is you. Miss Watson, who 
have brought me to this condition. 

1 — I — I — I — 1 love you! I love you 
to distraction! — you now know all. 
Txt me on my knees implore you to 
pity and forgive my unfoilunate situ- 
ation; — bid me, bid me leave your 
father’s house ; bid me never utter the 
matter rmain to your ears; bid inc 
die— but, do not, do not, lovely girl! 
tell me that you hate me.’ * I tell 
you that I hate you, Charles ! lips 
never divulged a greater truth than 
mine, when 1 now declare that 1 sin- 
cerely love you. — At this moment 
Ann was sitting on the sofa, and 
Charles was kneeling at her feet, who, 
as soon as he heard the words, sin- 
cerely love you, let tall his head upon 
her lap, and burst into tears. The 
maiden kissed his cheeks, and was in 
the act of reaiingj up his head with 
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her hands, when old Watson, who had 
been listening at the door, which was 
half open, rushed into the room, .and 
seizing his daughter bv the ami, thrust 
her violently out. He relumed im- 
mediately towards the lad, whom he 
seized by the collar, and having 
kicked and culled through the pas- 
sage, forced him into the street. He 
then ordered his clothes to be packed 
up, and to be sent to the house of an 
old woman, his relation, from whom 
he had taken him into his family. 

The situation of the unhappy lovers 
might, be described: perhaps it were 
easier to imagine it. They ielt the teu- 
derest passion subjected to all that the 
most cruel disappointment could in- 
flict. The lovely maiden, whose con- 
duct to her father had always bteu 
attentive and respectful, was commit- 
ted to the safe custody of a maiden 
aunt, and confined to her chamber. 
The poor lad, whose nerves had been 
shockingly affected by long and de- 
pressing meditations on the disparity 
•f his condition, compared to that of 
his mistress, and the consciousness of 
the great improbability of his ever be- 
ing "united to her, wandered through- 
out the night, in the field contiguous 
to the town, and was found by some 
workmen, in the morning, lying un- 
der a hedge, exhausted by fatigue 
and hunger, lie had just strength 
enough remaining to inform them 
who lie was, and to desire that lie 
might be conveyed to the house 
of Iiis unfeeling m isier. — The labour- 
ers soon arrived at the house of old 
Watson, conveying on their sbouldm 
the languid and cadaverous per- 
son of the youth. There is no stone 
harder than the heart of an avaricious 
old man. The sight of the poor boy 
seemed but to inflame his indigna- 
tion. — He rushed into the street, and 
openly upbraided the youth to his 
face, with the crime of having seduced 
the affections of his daughter, lie 
even lifted his hand, and would have 
stricken him, unless one of the poor 
labourers had stept forward, and 
caught on his arm the blow' aimed at 
his person. A bye-stander advised 
them to proceed to the workhouse; 
and the lad was accordingly con- 
veyed thither and deposited on a bed. 
A low typhus fever, accompanied by 
delirium, attacked him, from which 
he slowly recovered, and which left 
behind it a mqUitfeoly, that by de- 
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grees terminated in an insanity which 
promised to be permanent. 

In the meantime, the pretty Ann 
Watson remained under strict con- 
finement, and measures were taken by 
her father, to marry her to a wealthy 
tradesman, about twenty years older 
than herself ; and as his own conduct 
to the young lover had excited con- 
siderable odium against himself, and 
the affection of his daughter to the 
youth remained still unabated, he re- 
solved, by a systematic hypocrisy, to 
regain the good opinion of his towns- 
men, and by a dexterous manoeuvre 
to rid himself for ever of the presence 
of young Jackson. He ciiculated re- 
ports that the conduct of the lad had 
much exceeded! the bounds of a pure 
and lawful affection : that his princi- 
ples were scarcely honest; and that 
he had often abused his kindnesfe and 
affection, by actions which his mercy 
to him prevented him from divulging. 
At the same time, with a pompous dis- 
play of generosity, he paid all expences 
incurred by his illness ; furnished him 
with many comforts; clothed him, 
fed him, and allowed every advantage 
which his medical attendants declar- 
ed necessary to his recovery. But 
at the same time, he privately gave a 
laVge fee to a medical gentleman, who 
declared his malady to be incurable, 
and recommended his immediate re- 
moval to Bethlem, as the only resource 
from which any iclief coukl bo ex- 
pected. Who was to attend him? 
Why, none but the good and gentle 
JVlr. Watson, who, it is said, albeit he 
had shewn a little passion at first, 
(and it was natural that he should be 
somewhat violent on the discovery of 
so base a design to seduce his daugh- 
ter), was nevertheless one of the best 
men upon the face of the earth, and 
the most inclined to the humble and 
meek duties of Christianity. The 
proper authorities having been applied 
to, an order was obtained to admit 
the youth into Bethlem Hospital, 
and the old gentleman, accompanied 
by his insane kinsman, travelled in 
the stag? to London. During their 
journeyfhe treated him with pretended 
kindness, bestowing on him any little 
luxurawhich he desired, patted him 
on tn? cheeks, and hoped in the 
name of God, that he would soon 
recover and return to his afflicted 
friends. When they arrived in Lon- 
don, it b?ing too Me an hour to 

E. M. October, tU>4. 


admit patients into Bethlem, they re- 
tired to an inn in the neighbourhood, 
where they ordered supper, and plen- 
teousiy regaled themselves. 

The abstemious habits of old Wat- 
son rendered him liable to be ,dis- 
arranged by the slightest deviation 
from his accustomed regularity ; and 
his body being plethoric and disposed 
to congestion of blood in the head, he 
felt the immediate effects of a more 
generous diet than usual; and, soon 
after dinner, fell last asleep. There 
is a cunning in madness, a craft in 
simplicity, which is often an over- 
match for the experience of age, and 
the plans of judgment. The poor 
lad *no sooner observed his keeper 
asleep, than, retiring into a distant 
part of the room, he entered into con- 
versation with a person who had 
shewn him some attention, and to 
him divulged the whole story of his 
love and misfortunes. Truth often 
carries its conviction along with it. 
What one had related, the other in- 
stantly believed; and they combined 
their wits to elude the severity of con- 
finement, and punish the cruelty and 
injustice of the old grocer. Charles 
knew that the order for his admission 
to Bethlem was deposited in the 
breech es-pocket of Watson. He 
searched, and found it ; and having 
made such alterations as he thought 
proper, reserved it to be used in the 
morning. They then roused the old 
man les>t he should sleep too long, 
and thus be prevented from re- 
posing until a late hour. — Hav- 
ing induced him to indulge him- 
self in a glass or two of spirits and 
water, they carried him up stairs in a 
state of intoxication, and having un- 
dressed him, placed him in his bed. 
The two men, that is the unfortunate 
lad and his friend, reposed in the same 
chamber. 

As soon as the morning appeared, 
, they rose and dressed themselves ; and 
leaivng old Watson asleep, repaired 
to Bethlem, where they delivered their 
order, i nd requested (inasmuch as 
they pretended to be going out of town 
by an early coach), that the insane 
person might be immediately removed 
into the Hospital. Their wishes were 
complied with ; and they immediately 
set out to return to the inn, accompa- 
nied by two keepers, bearing in their 
hands the necessary instruments of 
bondage and correction. They opened 
Y Y 
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the door of the chamber without dis- 
turbing him, and arranged themselves 
in order round his bed. On each 
side, and near the head of the bed, 
stood one ot the keepers, prepared to 
seize on the prisoner *. while the youth 
and his friend stood at the fool, in 
anxious expectation about the success 
of their scheme, Watson suddenly 
awakes : he beholds around him four 
figures, indistinctly manifest on ac- 
count of the gloom of the chamber, 
hut so accoutred, and standing in at- 
titudes so hostile and menacing, that 
he instantly concludes they me 
robbers who have entered his chamber 
for the purpose of taking his life. The 
first operation of his mind impels him 
to attempt an escape: — He ultcis an 
ejaculation of horror; jumps up, and 
rushes towards the foot of the lied. 
Beholding Charles Jackson standing 
there, and preparing to oppose lug 
progress, he overwhelms him by a 
single blow, and immediately diiects 
his course towards the door. The 
door being open, he hastens through 
it; descends the staircase, and hunics 
into the street, vociferating, ‘thieves ! 
murder! help!’* Close at his hoc Is, 
with hands outstretched to seize, and 
stieks upheld to smite, follow the two 
keepers, that are succeeded by young 
•Tackson and his friend, who having like 
sportsmen, roused the game, enjoy in 
the rear the luxury of the pursuit. 
The morning was exceedingly wet, 
and few persons being in the streets, 
he ran a considerable distance bet ore 
he was interrupted. Having taken 
refuge in a street which had no outlet, 
ho placed his back against a wall, and 
for some time kept his assailants off 
by kicks and blows ; until one of the 
keepers having stunned him by a blow 
on the head, they all rushed upon him, 
bound him hand and foot, and con- 
veyed him in a hackney coach to 
Bethlem. While they were trans- 
porting him thither he exhibited 
symptoms of the wildest frenzy; 
kicked and spit at young Jackson ; 
foamed at the mouth, and used the 
lowest and most abusive language. 
# As soon as he was safely deposited in 
*the hospital, young Jackson and his 
friend took their leave, and repaired to 
an inn to talk over the events they 
had transacted. The latter having 
assisted him ill his operations against 
Watson, supplied him also with a little 
money, and advised him to apply for 
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a situation at a grocer’s, and abandon 
all desire of returning into Sussex* 
This the poor lad was willing to per- 
form; hut there was a more power! ul 
advisor in his bosom, than the sug- 
gestions of his prudence or the appre- 
hension of danger. Having wandered 
for some days in the streets of London, 
he turned his face towards his native 
place, and, conducted by that Deity 
who led Paris to Lacedaemon, and 
Anthony to Egypt, walked almost 
bare-foot and half-famished, support- 
ing himself on such food as charity 
would bestow, to the house of his cruel 
master. Having watched for an oppor- 
tunity of entering the door, he stole 
soflly and unseen through the passage, 
and appeared pale add emaciated in 
the presence of bis mistress ; who, 
turning her head suddenly round, 
imagined that she beheld before her 
the ehost of her lover, and having 
shrieked, fell from her chair in a 
swoon. Miss Watson’s aunt, as well 
-as other persons of the family, who 
had heard the shriek, immediately 
entered the room, and beheld the 
youth, hanging over the inanimate 
person of his mistress, and endeavour- 
ing to cheer and revive her. Their 
anxiety about the young hdy, nuyle 
them for some time almost unmindful 
of his presence, and he was allowed 
to assist in her recovery. As soon, 
however, as life returned, and she be- 
held her lover among those who were 
endeavouring to restore her, she no 
longer resisted the impulse of her 
feelings, but stretching forth her arms, 
called him her dear, her beloved 
Charles. The aunt, whose delicacy 
was shocked at this open avowal of 
a passion, which it had been her 
endeavour to subdue, rushed hastily 
between them. Some of the party 
srized the youth by the collar, while 
others gently detained the maiden by 
the waist. One attempted to stuff’ a 
handkerchief into the mouth of the 
youth that he might not speak! w'hile 
others covered the eyes ot Miss Wat- 
son that she might not see: and in 
this manner these innocent and gentle 
lovers w'ere torn asunder and conveyed 
into different parts of the house.* As 
soon as those who had seized upon 
young Jackson, had conveyed him 
into a separate apartment, they began 
to enquire after old Mr. Watson. — 
They were instantly told by the lad 
that he was safe ; and when they 
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heard he was safe they thought of 
muider, and thinking of murder, they 
naturally thought of*a constable a 
constable was immediately sent for, 
and the lad was committed to his 
custody. On the following morning 
he was brought up before a magistrate, 
and charged with the murder of old 
Watson. The evidence against him 
was multifarious and intricate. The 
depositions all tended to excite sus- 
picion against the lad, though none to 
criminate him. The aunt of Miss 
Watson deposed that the xouth had 

quilted L in company of her 

brother, and returned without him : — • 
consequently he had muidcred him. 
The Magistrate over-ruled this obser- 
vation, and declared some farther 
evidence was necessary. She then 
declared that the attachment of young 
Jackson to Miss Watson was of a most 
terrific nature, and capable of execut- 
ing the most desperate acts, that he 
might possess her person and her 
money. Upon this the Mag.stnte 
diverged into a veiy elaborate and 
learned disquisition on the passions of 
the human hi-art. lie began by ex- 
plaining whist love was. In what par- 
ticulars it di tiered from the grosser 
passions of animal life. He then ma le 
many profound and philosophic ob- 
servations on the necessity of a just 
and proper regulation of the passion 
of love, all tending to show, how 
much of the happiness of human 
life depended upon its nice adjust- 
ment. He then took a brief and rapid 
survey of love from the creation of 
the woild until the hour when he was 
speakiug. He louched with great 
delicacy upon the many impure af- 
fections related in the Bible, entered 
more boldly in his animadversions on 
the gross and disgusting pjg'ions of 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans ; 
praised llomer for hi$ loves of Hector 
and Andromache, Ulysses, and Pene- 
lope: blamed him lor having made 
bis deities the slaves of impure love, 
censured Herodotus : quoted li s Eu- 
terpe j blamed Aristophanes; won- 
dered at Lurretia ; censured Horace, 
Anacreon, Sappho ; reviled Cleopatra; 
held up Portia to admiration, and 
Messalina to contempt; cited Petro- 
rius Arbiter ; mentioned the origin of 
the Constitm ions of Clarendon ; blam- 
ed Lord Rochester; pitied George 
Barnwell —and then declared, that the 
youth who stood before him, was in 


his estimation an instance of an un- 
fortunate, but not a wicked passion, 

4 There is something/ said the worthy 
magistrate, * in this case which inter- 
ests me much. The lad may be guilty, 
but until proof be given, I shall con- 
sider him innocent. I will myself 
be answerable for his appearance. In 
the meantime, let those whqtn it con- 
cerns dispatch a person to London, 
and enquire at Bethlem Hospital re- 
specting the fate of Mr. Watson/ — 
The party immediately retired, and 
the magistrate taking young Jack- 
suu into a private room, seriously 
expostulated with him on his con- 
duit, and insisted upon an immediate 
avowal of the ciicumstances which 
had detained Mr. Watson in town. 
The lad instantly divulged every par- 
ticular, and the magistrate delayed not 
to iuibrni the aunt of Miss Watson of 
the situation'ol her brother. 

At the suggestion of the worthy 
magistrate, young Jackson aicompa- 
mtd the messenger to London. As 
soon as they made tnquiiies at Btth- 
1cm respecting old Mr. Watson, they 
heard, to their great astonishment, 
lliat a mania of the most dreadful and 
ferocious description had possessed • 
him, from 1 lie time of his admission 
into that hospital, that be had talked 
in the wildest and most incoherent 
manner about his daughter, and one 
Charles Jackson, whom he declared he 
lmd mutdered, and who appeared 
si andingpcrpetually before him gnash- 
ing his teeth, mid gazing on him with 
eye-balls flashing fire. It was for 
some time doubted whether, it would 
l>e proper to admit them to his pre- 
sence; but, the messenger having as- 
serted that the young man who ac- 
companied him wus the identical 
Chat lug Jackson whom he imagined 
he had murdered, it wus thought that 
his presence might relieve his mind ' 
from the weighty apprehension of the 
calamity wh.cli seemed to oppress it. 
They were accoidmgly conducted to 
the room where he was confined, 
which they h id no sooner entered 
than he beheld young Jackson, and 
immediately vociferated, 44 Save me ! 
save me! look! look! look! look! he 
comes! he comes to seize and torture • 
me. Stand! stand before me ! If he 
approaches me, I shall suffix. If he 
touches me, insufferable torments will 
drive me to madness!” The keepers 
no sooner heard these expressions. 
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than conscious that the presence of 
the young man might produce a pa- 
roxysm which would be fatal to the 
patient, hurried him out of the room. 
The physician of the 'hospital being 
consulted, advised that no one, except 
from necessity, should from that time 
be admitted into the room where he 
was confiped, and intimated the pro- 
bability of a speedy and fatal termi- 
nation. Notice of the situation of Mr. 
Watson was dispatched into Sussex; 
and his sister and daughter immedi- 
ately set out for London. In the 
meantime, an extraordinary alteration 
had occurred in the slate of the pa- 
tient: the mania, which had been in- 
duced by a violent inflammation of 
the membranes of the brain, gradually 
subsided ; and, upon the arrival of his 
sister and daughter in London, he was 
able to receive and converse with 
them. — Great debility of body, and a 
passive sobriety of temper, had suc- 
ceeded to a disposition naturally mean 
and tyrannical. Tie felt abashed and 
humbled. That Being who protects 
the virtuous against the designs of the 
wicked, had turned his own aits 


against him. *The ruin which h<r 
had destined to another had been al- 
most brought upon himself. . He had 
been defeated by a boy whose pros- 
pects he had blasted, and whose intel- 
lects he had deranged. He beheld his 
daughter sinking under a hapless and 
unconquerable passion. The morn of 
her life was overshadowed by clouds, 
which the whisper of his approbation 
might disperse. Apprehensive of death, 
conscious of having committed injury, 
desirous to make reparation, he called 
them about him in a moment of gen- 
tleness of disposition which he had 
never felt before, and consented to 
their marriage. — Charles Jackson was 
united to his beloved mistress, and the 
weakness of intellect which he had 
shewn in love, never manifested itself 
in marriage. They lived happy and 
respected, and a monument erected by 
their children to their memory, in the 

parish church of L , describes 

them as patterns of conjugal affection, 
and enumerates a catalogue of virtues 
which few could imitate and none 
surpass. 


THE SWEET SOUNDS OF A RURAL EVE. 

Oh ! for the sweet sounds of a rural eve ! 

The chime far-floated on a billowy breeze, 

Now buoying, now o'erwhelming it ] — the faint 
Chorus of infant revelry, so mellowed, 

By the soft air it struggles through, that none. 

Save the most rapturous and thrilling notes, 

Can reach the longing listner : — the light carol 
Of some fair-finger’d knitter in the sunset. 

Smiling at ev’ry wind that lifts her tresses ; 

Or, likelier, at the mingled breathings of 
A rustic pipe, sway’d— by the unseen hands 
Of him who must partake some bliss with her— 

Into the same loved melody , — the bark. 

The bark of dog, the whirr of bat, the buzz of insect, 
All musical afar ;— the liquid horn. 

Clear as it were the very spirit of sound : — 

Then, the last lullaby of parent-bird , 

Over her sleepy nestlings, where the leaves, too. 
Murmur among themselves in a wild strain 
That seems of their own making these, oh ! these, 
Are gentle noises that do minister 
So plenteously to the one thrice-joy’d sense, 

That what more can remain, to steep the others 
In such unwishing blessedness, we knoyr not ; 

Nor heed we : so the precious tide run high 
From thousand rivulets : or a single fount— 

It matters not : the heart can be but full. . 
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DIALOGUE, 

(IN THE MANNER OF LUCIAN,) 

BETWEEN BUONAPARTE, DUKE OF W N, RHADAMAN- 

THUS, CHARON, AND JACK KETCH. 


Duke of IV. Pr’ythee, Charon, who 
is that dirty vagabond that stands wav- 
ing his hand and nodding to me from 
the shore? 

Cha . I am unacquainted with his 
name, but know him to be one of 
your country. His conversation is 
generally directed to his own exploits 
in the upper world ; he talks largely 
about the number he put to death, the 
services he did the state, and the little 
reward which his merits received. 
Thence I conclude that he is some 
great but disappointed general. 'Tis 
true, he looks somewhat shabby and 
caie-worn ; but it has been my lot to 
ferry over this river a host of very emi- 
nent characters, whose personal ap- 
pearance little denoted the greatness 
they once possessed. Hannibal, for 
instance, was as mean a personage 
as 1 ever saw, and in no particular 
superior to yonder meagre looking 
fellow. No man would have given 
three-pence for his body to sell as cats’ 
meat; and yet all agree that he was 
a great general; and, except in the 
opinion of your countrymen, by no 
means inferior to the hero of Water- 
loo. But you will soon see who the 
fellow is, lor we shali touch the shore 
in an instant. 

J. Ketch. Welcome W n! wel- 

come to the infernal regions! I arrived 
about a month back, and have already 
spread a report of the expected coming 
of your grace. Rhadamanlhus has 
allotted to me the office of attending 
Buonaparte, and that great man has 
sent me down to the banks of the Styx 
to hail your approach and conduct you 
into his presence. 

Duke o/W. I know not who you 
are. Sirrah ! but 1 am convinced, that 
while living in England, you were a 
pei son of no impoitance, or a man of 
my rank must have known you; but, 
as you seem to be acquainted with the 
intricacies of the Elysian fields, con- 
duct me into the presence of Alexan- 
der, Caj?ar, Xenophon, Pompey, Sci- 
pio, Hannibal, and the rest of those 
worthies, whom I have at least equal- 
led, if not excelled. 


J. Ketch. Tarry awhile, my good 
W — — n. Much as I am inclined to 
oblige you, (for I have an unfeigned 
respect for you), I have not the power 
to introduce you into the presence of 
these great men. As for Alexander, 
Caesar, Xenophon, and the rest of 
whom you have mentioned, they are 
too much ocupied in philosophical and 
learned disputes with Homer, Socrates, 
Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Aristotle, Des- 
cartes, Newton, Hume and others, to 
admit you into their presence. You 
are aware, that, when alive, war was 
not alone their puAuit, but that they 
were all eminent for their learning, 
and were emulators and patrons of 
the most illustrious philosophers and 
poets of their day. Among such ac- 
complished men, an unlettered soldier 
like yourself, will make but a poor 
figure ; for you possess no talents but 
for war, and even in that particular 
you fall so far behind most of them, 
that you will be held in little esteem. 
But here comes one who will be 
pleased to converse with you:— you 
may know him by his sallow complex- 
ion and the rotundity of his belly, 
which lie gained by your kindness, in 
sending him to St. Helena. 

Buo. Welcome W n ! I have 

been anxiously waiting your arrival. 

Duke of IF. I am not less delighted 
in seeing you, from whom I must con- 
fess, I gained the greater part of my 
knowledge, and to whom I owe much 
of my reputation — for, if you had 
never existed, I might have remained 
in obscurity. But I am somewhat dis- 
pleased with you that you have sent 
me no worthier ambassador to greet 
my arrival lhan this paltry vagabond, 
who dtclares himself deputed to at- 
tend upon you by Rhadamanthus. 

Buo. That is true. The judge con- 
siders hirn as the most proper person 
to attend upon me, and observed, 
w hen he appointed him, that it would 
have been well for mankind if he had 
been better acquainted vviih me while 
I was in existence You must know 
that the fellow was for twenty years 
e xecutioner at ycur Old Bailey in Lon- 
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don; and declares that he put more 

g arsons to death than any man in 
urope, except myself and you ; and 
tie adds, that all his executions tended 
to the happiness of mankind, and did 
not originate in ambition and vain 
glory, like some of our achievements. 

Duke of IV. Ignorant block bead ! 
But of course you do not listen to 
him. 

Buo. Yes I do. My long confine- 
ment in St. Helena, presented me with 
abundance of leisure for considering 
to what purposes my lite had been di- 
rected ; and although, while 1 lived, I 
affected to rctaiu the same opinions as 
had swayed my life, yet I could not 
fail to discover, that twenty years of 
restless ambition, fifty great victories, 
and the slaughter of a million of men, 
had in no single instance increased 
the happiness of qjankind ; the people 
of France reaping no advantages fioin 
the blood spilt, and I the misery of 
being confined till my decease in St. 
Helena. With such facts before my 
eyes, 1 candidly admit that an exe- 
cutioner is a more useful personage 
than a general ; and I ain sorry th d I 
did not apply for the situation ofliang- 
man before my expedition to Egypt ; 
for, by obtaining it, I should have gra- 
tified my thirst for blood without the 
unnecessary cruelty of putting a mil- 
lion of men to death. To be sure, I 
have gained immortal fame; for, be- 
tween ourselves, men are too stupid 
and ignorant to admire what is usetul, 
and always prefer the brilliant and per- 


nicious destrdyer of their own species 
to the humble and obscure qualities of 
moderate men. 

Duke of IV. You astonish met can 
it be possible that you are so much 
altered in opinion? However, I must 
so far assent to your present ideas, as 
to admit, that you destroyed thou- 
sands of men without any useful or 
necessary purpose, and Ihut in all your 
wars you were the aggressor. 

Buo. I the aggressor! you know full 

well, W n, that your ambitious 

country was always exciting the con- 
tinental nations against me, and I could 
only preserve myself by opposing 
them. 

Duke ofW. ’Tis false. Sir! and the 
world would have been subjected to 
you, unless the gods had 9ent me to 
piotect it. 

Buo. Monstrous vanity! but 

[They seize each other ky the throat .] 
Enter Riiadamanthus. 

Bha. What, uproar is this V How dare 
you disturb the peace of these fields by 
your hasty and insolent, passions ? Is it 
not enough that you kept the eaith for 
years in an agitated state? But I’ll 
punish you. (To Jack Ketch.) Do 
you observe those two tall oaks which 
extend their huge brandies over the 
vale? Suspend Buonaparte on the 
branch of one and W— n on the branch 
of the other. Let them hang there for 
one hundred years, and do you pull 
their legs twice a-day. The vagabonds 
must not disturb these regions. 


TOWN EMPTY. 


“IIa! what are you in town?” 
(with an air of surprise) says one ex- 
quisite addressing another. “ J3usi- 
ntss, George, vile business, the abso- 
lute necessity of coming to town for 
the filthy elfins, the needful ; nothing 
else could have prevailed upon me to 
vegetate heie for nearly a week,” 
replies brother Mcrvci/leujr , as if it 
were a sin or a shame to be found in 
London in the months of August, 
September, andOctober ; « and you, ,f 
retorted George, as if to parry the 
reproof. ** what could possibly bring 
you here? I thought that you were 
on the moors, or hunting with Sir 
Charles: as for rac, 1 have been 
making a round of the watering 


places for these last two months, but 
my d— d steward cannot raise me 
uuy more money, and I am obliged 
to go to the cursed Jews after all, anil 
wlmt is worse, to wait day after day 
in an empty Hotel, (a sort of a bull this, 
and would be called so if coming 
from an Hibernian) and to go to the 
detestable city daily.” u I — I— (hesi- 
tating,) I came up from Gloucester- 
shire to meet a cherc amic arrived 
from the continent; it was abso- 
lutely necessary, (laying great stress 
on the word absolutely) but I shall not 
remain long, 1 am off like a shot to 
Paris : my triend comes from Brussels 
—ah — (much confused) and we go to 
Paris together, for one dont know 
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what to do with one’self until spring, 
— cannot hunt from a touch of the gout; 
besides — 

“ When a lady's In the case 

You know all other things give place." 

u Gay r exclaimed the other, by way 
of a pun. Now the fact is, that the 
last apologist for being in town told 

a bounce: he was living in 

the environs of the town in the county 
of Surry, to wit, from motives of 
olicy, uot being over rash in making 
is person public, for which purpose 
he had taken lodgings at Camberwell, 
whilst the other fashionable was really 
come to town to borrow money ; but 
why all this mystery, excuses, and 
fudge on the subject? why just be- 
cause it is fashionable to be out of 
town at this season, and even in the 
dead of the winter ; the meeting of par- 
liament and the spring months being 
the great attractions for people corn me 
it f aut, as they are called by the vain, 
the gay, the idle -and extravagant. 
To hear such persons talk, you would 
think that the grass grew ’in Bond- 
street, and that not a carriage, nor a 
well-dressed person was to be met 
with in the autumn months from one 
end of the town to the other, or that 
some epidemic disease visited the me- 
tropolis, or that a monsoon or siroc co 
wind drove the inhabitants away ; 
whereas the last two months in ques- 
tion bring cold and long evenings wilh 
them, and abridge the pleasures of 
the country very much ; but that is 
trifling when eompaied to the gloom 
of December, which is endured in the 
country by many for the sole purpose 
of following the fashion, which over- 
turns the seasons and deprives your 
people of high tori of seeing the lovely 
works of nature, its verdure, flowers, 
and foliage, in their early bloom, to 
promenade St. James’s -street, ride 
•about the fashionable squares, and to 
take an evening drive in Hyde Park ; 
nay, even in the outskirts of the town, 
where many beauties of scenery may 
be found, the hurried round of plea- 
sure is such, that they are disregarded. 
I remember once meetipg a thing in 
very fashionable clothes, which (the 
thing,) I had known when a boy at 
Westminster School, and, on ob- 
sreving to him what a fine day it ’was, 
he affectedly answered, “ by Jove, so 
it is ; but I declare I did not observe it 
before ; I was (this was at Hyde Paik 


Comer,) just calculating that I had 
made a bad, bet, and got Op in a devil 
of a fright about it : you see me now 
on my way to Tattersal’s;’ # and I dare 
say he was silly and depraved enough 
to have thought nothing about the sun 
or the weath er,much less of what is great- 
er and bttter than both. That there atfe 
numbers of people of distinction who 
invert the seasons in town and country 
from necessity, we will allow ; but the 
far greater number either do it from 
imitation or from motives which they 
arc afraid to own ; of the first class, 
the members of both houses of parlia- 
ment are justified in so doing, as are 
country gentlemen who bring their 
families to town for a short time, in 
what is called the high season, and 
whose presence at their estates is bene- 
ficial (or ought to be so,) to their own 
interests and to those of their tenantry 
and the poor; but the* host of maca- 
ronies who broil in London in the 
commencement of the summer and 
freeze in the country in the dead 
winter months, who rise at dusk and 
corne home by day-light, who squan- 
der their whole income in a couple of 
months in the west end of the town, 
and arc in debt and difficulties all the 
re»t of the year elsewhere ; your things 
who starve in country quarters to 
twinkle amongst the stars of fashion 
at its head-quarters, fellows who will 
put up with any thing in France to 
find fault and give themselves airs at 
home. I abominate the whole tribe 
of them: how many of such self- 
created people of consequence would 
be better employed in something use- 
ful in town, which, although it might 
confine them to it, when peers and 
meu of riches and influence in the 
state and at court may be obliged to 
leave it, would enable them to dis- 
charge their debts more regularly, and 
would make them appear more like 
^rational beings, both in their exteriot 
and interior. We will now come to the 
real but concealed motives forbeing ab- 
sent from town so large a portion of the 
year ; love of study and retirement is 
not the cause, nor a taste for rural life, 
nor a philosophical turn, nor a wish 
to do good; benefit of pure air? no; 
admiration of romantic scenery ? no ; 
hospitality? seldom; preference of 
nature to art? never; wisdom and 
prudence? never; to avoid the vices 
of a town, and to bring up a family 
in the utmost purity? never, never, 
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never: the sports of the field is an 
excuse; but when we know that these 
sports may be obtained within one, 
two, and three hours’ ride from town, 
and recollect a tradesman detailing 
the whole of a hard day’s run in a 
smokey counting-house, and mingling 
snipe- shooting and coursing with his 
ledger and his concerns of trade, we 
must be convinced that air and exer- 
cise, together with a moderate use of 
the field sports, may be so combined as 
not to render it necessary to seek 
hiding places for fear of ‘being found 
in London in September. Necessity 
drives half of high company out of 
town, whilst folly sends her legion of 
incurables alter them, who form the 
other half; the watering places, in. 
winter, offer cheap quarters to those 
who have indulged in extravagance 
half the summer (if such June and a 
part of July may be called). A trip 
to the opposite coast is cheap and easy, 
and there a dandy can conceal him- 
self, in order to recruit the losses of 
his spring campaign ; but whether it 
would not have been wiser to have 
lived more equally the whole year 
round, I leave to my reader to decide. 
These, with the facilities afforded to 
gamesters by adjourned play and 
plunder at the watering places, and 
practised upon novices in the autumn, 
are the real reasons; there is one 
more, with which I shall conclude, 
and, as it was given very good- 
humouredly to me, I shall state it as 
I had it from an Irish gentleman of 
more veracity than prudence. Sir 
Con. O’Doghcrty lingered very long 
in the parish of St. George’s, U an over- 
square, until all his fashionable ac- 
quaintances* had left town; he was 
seen boldly trotting his Irish hack up 
and down the. park, was passed by his 
lawyer on a bench in Kensington 
Gardens, and observed by his tcades- 
eople at the summer theatres. Upon 
eing interrogated as to the reason 


for his remaining in London at so un- 
fashionable a period, he candidly re- 
plied, “ Faith, my friend, it is easy 
enough to get into town, but it is not 
quise so easy to get out of it. I am 
wind-bound, and cannot start until a 
favourable gale springs up; and, as I 
mean to pay every body to whom I 
am indebted before I depart for the 
land of potatoes, I must wait for a 
remittance, and, when it comes, march 
off in open day.” Such a reason for 
being unfashionable docs much credit 
to Sir Con. : had he brushed off on a 
Sunday, or vanished under the cloud 
of night, he might have left town 
sooner and have been more il la mode ; 
but his conscience would not have 
been quite so much at ease. One 
word on sportsmen, before parting: 
the list of real sportsmen, good shots, 
licensed, qualified, and country gen- 
tlemen, is not very extensive ; but of 
powder burner?, bunglers, bird-fright- 
eners, game-fanciers, and poachers, 
the amount is immense. Now if the 
Cockney sportsmen stuck to the city, 
to the shop, or the counting-house, 
and if idlers got employment in the 
metropolis; if boys were kept at 
home, and poachers sent offfromtown 
and country, London would be more 
inhabited in the months of September 
and October; old women and chil- 
dren would be less frightened when 
walking through a corn field, or a 
turnip field; barn door fowls and 
sleeping pigs would not so often be 
killed and wounded; fingers would 
not so frequently be blown off, nor 
would our prisons be so crowded with 
prisoners either violating the game 
laws, running into debt, or defraud- 
ing their employers, for the sake of 
fashion and a trip to the country, in 
imitation of those in high life-. — a. 
change which would greatly please a 
friend to London, 

Philo Spectator, 
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The Wanderings of Lucan and 
Dinah ; a Poetical Romance, in 
Ten Cantos. By ALP. Kavanasrh. 
With a prefaion/ View of the 
Poem ht/ M. M'Dcrmot, Rstj. au- 
thor of “ A Critical Dissertation 
on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste," Sec. be. <S 'C. Sherwood 
and Co. London, 1824. 

Of all c^jr modern poetical produc- 
tions “The Wanderings of Lucan and 
Dinah” is the most original, both in 
style, manner, conception, and treat- 
ment of character. When we say 
the most original, we would by no 
means have it supposed that origin- 
ality and poetic merit arc synonymous 
terms. A fool abounds more in ori- 
ginal ideas than a philosopher, yet 
what are tluy worth ? But though 
originality without sense, accuracy of 
perception, minuteness of observation, 
and harmony of combination, is a 
mere tinkling cymbal; yet a writer 
without originality is, notwithstanding, 
a mere imitator, and must rest content 
with the humble excellence of mimick- 
ing his superiors. He travels not into 
new worlds of lieing:— he creates no 
fairy region of his own, in which he 
can take up his abode in solitude and 
silence, an abode where no intrusive 
footstep disturbs the delightful reverie 
of iniap ination, or the divine imagin- 
ings of the muse;— an abode within 
which he loves to seclude himself, but 
beyond which his mind is eternally 
st raving in search of new images and 
untried delights; a aim urn pieturd 
pa sett imtni. No, no, the humble 
imitator can never move beyond the 
products of his kitchen garden with- 
out a guide. Fontaine says, that 
nucun chemin de ficitrs nc conduit it 
la gfoirp, and yet he is not only a 
chemin da /tears, but a chemin de 
fleurs, that while it leads him to glory 
and immortality, inspiics that beauti- 
ful rajiture that makes earth a paradise 
of primeval happiness and delight. 
But it will be said that the author of 
the 44 Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah" 
is an imitator of Spenser; we admit 
. he is an imitator of his style, but his 
feelings and sentiments are his own. 
E. M. October, 1824. 


But surely style forms no part of the 
body or essence of poetry, or even of 
prose: it is the mere gaib in which 
it is decorated. The iuea is the thing 
itself— the word, the mete sound in 
which it is expressed, — andonesound is 
as good as another, provided we under- 
stand it, gnd that it oflend not the 
laws of poetic harmony. A good 
style can evince at most no higher 
quality than taste, but feeling and 
conception arc the grand characteris- 
tics of genius. 

If Mr. Kavanagh then has evinced 
those primary attributes of genius, it 
matters little whose style he has 
imitated, so far as regards the ques- 
tion of his originality and poetic 
merits, though the adoption or imita- 
tion of a bad style or model certainly ' 
proves want cf taste. We must con- 
fers wc are not among the number of 
those who imagine that taste and ge- 
nius aic hostile to each other: wc 
think that F’ope has united both in a 
very eminent degree, but we believe, 
at the same time, that genius may 
soar to its highest flight without a 
particle ot taste. Of this Shakspearc 
is a proof, and we know that this ex- 
travagant kind of genius which de- 
spises rules, dress, and system alto-, 
gctlier, is by a great portion of man- 
kind deemed of a higher and suh- 
limer character than that genius which 
props itself on the basis of taste or 
delicate perception, however high it 
may soar. Those who indulge in 
this opinion, imagine that genius must 
have something iriegular in it, and 
accordingly they cannot relish a pro- 
duction in which they can find no- 
thing to blame. If, however, we 
\vi re to offer an opinion on the sub* 
jt ct, we would say that those irregular 
wiitcrs who mingle faults with beau- 
ties in wild disorder have just suffi- 
cient genius to excite the admiration 
of the woild; while those in whom 
no *ptck can be found, who avoid 
mingling faults and beauties in glo- 
rious disorder, whose delicacy of 
nems shrinks at every deviation from 
r>atme, ttnd from consistency of cha- 
racter who can endure no gross vio- 
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lation of moral feeling, or countenance 
that stern apathy which plumes itself 
in a sneer at the weakness, or a shrug 
at the misfortunes and calamities of 
others; whote acute discrimination of 
virtue and vice, of truth anti error, is 
in perlect harmony with the zeal that 
prompts them ‘to pursue the former, 
and avoid the latter; who, in a word, 
while they can rise to all the grandeur 
of conception, rapid ity of in vention, sub- 
limity of creation, and romance of fee l- 
ing that characterizes Shakspcare, and 
writers of irregular genius, and possess 
at the same time a nice discrimination 
.of right and wrong, of the specks that 
darken and the rays that give new 
and ineffable brilliancy to the creations 
of mind, have too much genius to 
excite an equal admiration. In the 
productions of such writers, every 
tiling is in harmony, nothing stands 
prominently forward, and throws an- 
other into shade; we are pleased from 
beginning to end, but wo know not 
the particular cause of our pleasure, 
because every expression, every- senti- 
ment, every conception, every combi- 
nation of ideas, equally tend to pro- 
duce the effect. Where every thing 
pleases, we cannot tell what pleases us 
most; every scene is clothed in the 
verdure of spring, or teems with the 
rich harvest and munificence of au- 
tumn ; but the productions ofirio^ular 
genius are like a wilderness m which 
home green spots are met with that 
gladden the eye, and relieve us from 
the dreary wastes through which we 
have passed. We know then that it 
is the green spot, not the surrounding 
wilderness that gives us pleasure, but 
where all is green, where every object 
is smiling in the fulness of bliss, and 
breathing the accents of delight, all 
wcknow is that we are pleated, — that 
we are enchanted, but as this mental 
rapture can be traced to no particular 
cause, as it proceeds from the tout en - 
sembte, we cannot, when we aitcr- 
Ytards come to reflect upon it, point 
to any particular cause of our de- 
light. Hence it is that we read Pope 
over and over again with renewed de- 
light; but to enter on the perusal of 
Shakspeare, is like entering the de- 
salts of Arabia; and yet we think 
Shakspeare the greater genius, be- 
cause when we meet with a beautiful 
passage or sentiment in him, we are 
the more surprised at it irom the 
poverty and meannt s of the stuff* 


that precedes and follows it. The 
beauties of Shakspeare are like sweet 
notes amid discords; but the beauties 
of Pope are like^ the notes of a beau- 
tiful air, all in perfect harmony with 
each other. If then, it requires more 
genius to produce a few sweet notes 
where all the rest are discord, than to 
compose a beautiful air where all the 
note- arc in perfect harmony, we must 
admit that Shakspeare was a greater 
genius than Pope, if not, we must at- 
tribute the blind preference given to 
him to the sole and exclusive causes 
which we have just explained. It is 
true that Madame dc Stapl and many 
other writers can excuse a thousand 
faults where a lustre is thrown over 
them by one redeeming beauty ; but 
we must decidedly protest against the 
authority of such writers; feeling as 
we do that a thousand beauties aie 
either superior to one, and evince 
greater genius in their author, or that 
this one beauty which stands by itself 
iii solitary grandeur can be worth no- 
thing. 

Jjut let us not be mistaken in the 
spirit or intent of these reflections: 
let us not bn supposed to derogate 
from the tame of Shakspeare, or from 
that sp< ctes of writing which may be 
called the off* pring of wild and irre- 
gu'ar genius. We are convinced that 
• this irregularity arises either from 
want of aequo ed knowledge, or an 
intellectual enthusiasm, that leads 
writers of this class to suppose that 
disorder is harmony ; that too much 
learning and judgment is apt to induce 
art and pedantry, to induce a species 
of low crait that is at variance with 
nature, and unworthy of great and 
exalted minds ; that nature is wild and 
irregular in itself, and that the produc- 
tions of mind should be so also; but 
we are far fiom supposing that if they 
divested themselves of this opinion, 
tint if they studied to become more 
intimately acquainted with the secret 
harmonics of nature ; that if they la- 
boured to unmask her, and remove 
the veil lhat makes her appear to us 
in wild and sublime disorder, they 
would still be unable to avoid tho>e 
blemishes and defects that mar their 
beauties, and render their productions 
on the whole, insipid and unprofitable. 
Whoever would judge of men by 
their appearance, would seldom place 
much value upon men of genius,, be- 
cause, in general, their habits^ and 
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manners are different from those of 
tlio sober and tortoise-moving mass 
of their fellow beings; but their pro- 
ductions shew that their habits and 
manners are only the external garb, 
and that to judge of them by this 
garb is to form a mistaken idea of 
their true * character. It is so with 
nature: to study her to any purpose, 
to become intimately acquainted with 
her, we must not look to her exterior, 
or regard the disorderly raiments in 
which she sometimes clothes herself : 
we must travel beyond the surface, 
and study nature herself and not her 
habiliments. Her harmonies, and not 
her apparent disorders, are alone 
worthy of our contemplation and pur- 
suit,. la a word, if we admit that a 
writer who mingles faults with beau- 
ties is superior to him in whom we 
can find no speck, no link* unbroken 
in the chain of bis design, no expres- 
sion at variance with his meaning; 
we must admit also, that faults are 
beauties, and if so, the ravings of a 
madman are as* intellectually excel- 
lent as the fiucit conceptions that 
ever beamed upon the human mind, 
or gave inspiration to genius. 

To apply these observations to the 

Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah*'’ it 
is evidently the production of genius, 
and Of a genius too that seems formed 
for poetry, and for poetry only; but 
the author, if we mistake not, from a 
conviction that nature has endowed him 
with these original powers of mind, 
hit's fortified hiuisclt in an opinion that 
nature requires not what be would no 
doubt call the effeminate aid of art 5 
that it is rich and teeming in re- 
sources of its own; that learning 
chills the glowing ebullitions of poetic 
enthusiasm, and that whatever is the 
result of study, must be artificial and 
unnatural. That he will think other- 
wise in his riper years, we doubt not, 
for youth and inexperience are always 
headstrong, always rivetted to opi- 
nions, which are eternally changing 
their hue and complexion, as time 
and experience gradually succeed in 
confirming the dictates of reason and 
common sense. But the disciples of 
the lake and romantic schools would 
heic no doubt ask us, what has rea- 
son and common sense to do with 
poetry ? If so, we ask, in reply, what 
makes the world look upon Virgil, 
Pope, Racine, Boileau, Moliere, and 
all describes of real life, not as fancy 
pai.ils it, but as nature has formed 


it ? why, we ask, do the world look 
upon those men as poets ? In what 
does the great merit of Shakspeare 
consist ? Surely not in his ideal pic- 
tures, but in his intimate acquaintance 
with real life; of life as it is, not as 
the romantic poet would figure it to 
the imagination. We are aware that, 
the poet who is incapable of romantic 
feelings, has little pretensions to poe- 
fry ; but we contend, that he who 
cannot combine with this romance of 
feeling, a knowledge of. human life, 
and of human character, is not the 
poet who has the highest claims to im- 
mortality; and this latter knowledge 
being the sole result of experience and 
observation, ho who hopes to deiive it 
from any original powers, will find 
that nature can never supply the 
want of study, of observation, and ex- 
perience. 

But what have these observations 1o 
do with the “ Wanderings of Lucan 
and Dinah ?” To confer the truth, 
they have not as much to do with 
them, as such of our readers will be 
led to suppose, who imagine they have 
been suggested, by the poem itself. 
They originate more from our ac- 
quaintance with the author, and from 
•a knowledge of his opinions on poe- 
tical subjects, than from the character 
which lie has impressed upon his 
work ; and the opinions of a young 
writer, who abounds in genius, though 
not in acquired knowledge, and who 
imagines that to possess this genius is 
to possess every thing, is surely worth 
recording. But the poem itseif would 
justify us in making the observations, 
for it. is evidently not the otfspnug of , 
much labour and study. It smells 
not of the hmcc labor dc tnora ; nor 
has the author laid it aside nine years 
after composing it. There is fre- 
quently in the structure or measure of 
the verse, a want of poetic harmony 
or measure, which, though admired by 
some from its creating a variety, and 
by others from its having the effect of 
discord in music, is certainly not*to 
our taste, except when it occurs at 
considerable distances. If harmony 
be pleasing, and discord disagreeable, 
the poet surely should avoid the lat- 
ter, if not entirely, .at least gcneially. 
Discordant sounds* when they seldom 
occur, have a good, effect, not from 
possessing any thing agreeable in 
themselves, but from rousing the 
attention, and producing a new mode 
of feeling. An ugly woman can have 
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no charm ; but if wo should hear of a 
woman extremely ugly, we should go 
as far to sec her as a woman extremely 
beautiful ; but if we be confined to the 
society of ugly women, we become 
disgusted with them, while the so- 
ciety of beautiful women is always 
pleasing, unless the effect of their 
beauty be marred by some moral tur- 
pitude. Harmony then is always 
pleasing, but discord pleases only by 
its novelty, and consequently it can 
only please when it seldom occurs. 
In the “ Wanderings of Lucan and 
Dinah/* however, there is no discord, 
except in the structure of the verse ; 
and it is due to the author to say that, 
even this discord seldom occurs ; but 
so far as regards conception, senti- 
ment, plot, and design, the author has 
certainly evinced powers of no ordi- 
nary character, which proves that he 
can avoid discords where he con- 
ceives that harmony is indispensably 
necessary. He has felt that no poetic 
licence can justify a false or unnatural 
sentiment, and accordingly his ideas 
are always poetic, and always con- 
sistent. He ha* no episodes that take 
away the interest of the story, nor an 
incident of a light or unprofitable 
character. They all arise naturally 
from the causes that led to them ; or, 
iu other words, they are not attri- 
buted to causes bom which they could 
not naturally arise. He has no child- 
ish or affected simplicity, like Words- 
worth. His simplicity is the simpli- 
city of nature, and his sublimity is the 
pure offspring of exalted feelings. He 
is ignorant of the cant which is so fre- 
quency used iu modern poetry. He 
has no set form of expression : he 
writes as if he had never read a poet 
before, except in his professed imita- 
tion of Spenser. But this we should 
not call imitation; for he imitates 
him only in adopting the same stanzif 
and turn of expression. His senti- 
ments and imagery are the pure and 
original creations of his own mind, 
and it is in sentiment and imagery, 
not in turn of expression, that the 
essence of poetry consists. Expres- 
sion, as Pope justly remarks is only 
■the dress of thought, but thought is 
the substance. He has i:ot always, 
it is true, a musical ear, but he has 
always a poetical conception and 
poetical feeling. In a word, lie excels 
in that in which excellence ia most 
difficult to be attained. His chivalry 
borders upon romance, but it is a 


chivalry capable of the softest and 
tenderest emotions. Lucan is no 
warrior of the savage tribe; he is 
great in arms, but susceptible, at the 
same time, of all the softer aud ten- 
derer emotions. The poem being of 
considerable length, we can neither 
give an outline or plot of the story, 
but we shall quote an episode, or 
rather part of it, for the entire is too 
long for the limits to which we are 
confined. From this episode our 
readers will be capable of forming an 
opinion of our author’s poetical style, 
manner, and sentiment. The story 
is told by Hammond to Dinah and 
Harnol. 

** Dlnuh, and Harnol/* ye shall hear the 
tale, 

By that, bright morning will, methinks, 
nppeuf : 

Hut how may I Mid) heavy woe reveal? 
O shed with me, young nmid, the bitter 
tear! 

Riieimab now, melliinta, I grieving hear ; 
What heavy anguish doth the maid «s*-ail : 
And now slui starts— ’ift Spnrdin with his 
spear — 

And now she’s on the mound— >1 her soul 
doihfutl — 

O heat*, joung maiden, hear Ruennuh’a 
vvoful tale : — 

“ The stars are bright, the moon in hea- 
ven is high, 

And now the night in nil her splendour 
reigns ; 

But ev’ry splendour doth the night deny 
Upon the yonder lone ami blood} plains ; 
And there, e’en now, darkness her pow'r 
maintains ; 

And there the ghost of night, ,in the red 
stream, 

The blood of the self-murderer, now 
drains; 

While o’er the wave the screech-owl's 
heard to scream* 

And every ghost to yell that mars the 
nigbily beam. 

u And who art thou so lone upon the 
strand ? 

Wild are thy looks, and heavy are thy 

sighs ; 

Now doth the trembling steel flash in 
thy hand i 

Now doth the fire of rage dart from thine 
eyes ; 

And what dread scenes for all around thee 
-rise f 

There doth a rock bis rugged brow up- 
renr, 

And there beneath a hollow steep low 
lies, . 

And here are fens, and bogs, and caverns 
drear, 

Who *rt thou so lone amid the horrors of 
despair ? 
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’TIr, Spardin, thou ; (by arnw are on 
the heath ; 

Alone the mighty spear with theo 
remains ; 

But why the spear that trembles for tby 
death, 

Thnt soon must, Spardin, end thy mor- 
tal pains? 

Yes, all the rage that in thy bosom reigns, 
To be by Bcndon’s youthful arm over- 
thrown, 

And ull the grief that now thy soul 
sustains, 

Lest should, one dny, its foul deceit be 
known, 

Must, Spardin, soon be felt by thee in 
death ulone. 

“ But who art thou so bright upon yon 
plain ? 

The glorious light of freedom’s in thine 
eyes ; 

Nor doth of dread thy manly soul constrain. 
That look doth speak the joys that with 
thee rise ; 

And oh whnt loveliness around ihee lies! 
There fairest hills Ibeir lio/iry bauds 
uprear, 

Aud there a stream through flow’ry mea- 
dow hies, 

And here are groves, here arbours, 
nature’s care,— 

Who ’rt thou *o bright uinid the fields of 
hope so fair j 

r ‘ ’Tis, Bendon, thou ; the well known 
bovver is near ; 

And now in thought thou docst Ruennah 

But no, fond youth; ’Us not Ruennah 
dear, 

Thy love has fled the buw’r to look for 
thee ; 

For ■*> with Spardin and his banditti, 
Thou didst, O youth, in cruel strife delay, 
That she, the hour now seeing pass’d to 
be, 

And hearing from afar the horrid fray, 

To search thee on the heaih, has gone 
a lonely way. 

11 But has' Ruennah right to trust her love, 
To wait him, e’en to search hlnj ’rnid the 
night ? 

Did there ne’er yet young hero basely 
prove, 

Ne'er mar of maiden fair the vi rtuc bright ? 
There did ; nor has fair maid to liuzard 
right 

That, which If lost, her worlds could not 
console ; 

Howe’er, sure all Ruennah pardon might, 
Sure here, at least, might censure save 
controul. 

For who would not her trust to Bemlon’s 
noble soul ? 

“ O where art thou, my love ? but why 
those fears ? 

Away with them— yet no— my hope then 
yields, 


Aud oft, mcthlnks, my troubled soul still 
- hears, 

Stilt hears the far off shout and clang ot 
shields — 

But no— lone, dreadful silence, o’er those 
fields, 

Now winds, as far from nil, his drear 
career— 

But, ’mid the dark, perhaps, some villain 
wields, 

Against th’ unguarded brenst, tbe secret 
spear — 

O where art thou, my love ? for thee how 
great my fear ! 

te Could Spardin?— but forbid it to bo so— 
Could Spardin, Bendou’s dreadful enemy, 
Have bought, with villain’s vile, tlie over- 
throw’ 

Of him amid tbe night’s obscurity? 

But oh what sight ! — whom, heavens, did 
I see ? 

’Twits like to him— in bund a mighty 
spe.-ir — 

And now what thought— but oh ! such 
terror flee— 

His shout, uniid the tbrong, Into (lid I 
, hour ? 

Ob ! where art thou, my love ? for then? 

. how great my feur ! 

“ Now hatli Ruennah rang’d the plains 
urouml, 

And now hath long the mid of night gone 

by ; 

When she her near a lonely desert found. 
With hills, and rocks, aud precipices nigh ; 
All was light ; the moon look’d down from 
high ; 

Aud cross n drear, and solitary waste. 
That near, in all its loneliness, did lie. 
She hears die foot of one, iis tho* in haste, 
Whose mail in silence rings, whose step 
bus often ceas’d I 

51 1 O art thou he, art thou my love ! ’ she 
cried ? 

Now it is lute; the moon has wander’d 
high; 

One halt her stars already from her bide, 
And booh will morn awaken nil the sky ; 
O ! art thou lie?— O to my bosom fly ! 
Proud Spardin’s people thee, 1 fear, pur- 
sue, — 

My love, I fear, they doom this night to 
die,— 

You ’ve stopt — I hear no more— ah now 
I do ! 

0 hiluer to my arms I— d let medic with 
you ! 

“By this more nigh the wanderer bus 
made ; 

And now he stops, now sighs, — Ruonunh 
hears — 

* O thou art not my love ! ’ tho maiden 

said, 

* My Bendon hus not sigh’d ! bow great 

my fears ! 

And who if not?— but ’tis— he now ap- 
pears ! 
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Heboid his plume ! behold his noble shield! 

But where the spear that lie lor always 
bears ? — 

Does other, than my Bendon, now it 
wield ? — 

Speak, love — approach — hast thou been 
conquer’d in the field ? 

“‘For thee how have 1 sigh’d! how 
wander’d nil the night? 

Yonder the strife. — 1 heard the clang of 
steel — 

Proud Spnrdin’s shout I thought amid the 
fight., 

Then how Kuennali’s soul did for thee 
feel! 

But come, my love, come from the tj - 
rant, — we'll 

To far oil’ laud, where faie may better 
shield, 

And where no more, in night, in secret 
he’ll, 

Against my Bend on’s breast, the dread 
spear wield, — 

Speak, love— approach— bast thou been 
conquer’d in the field? 

“ 4 Yel no — thou doest not come— thou 
doest but start, 

But fill thy soul with strange, with dread- 
ful thought, — 

Ah! why that hasty look to yonder part? 

Say thence what ill that thee afrighten 
ought?’ 

She ceas'd -ho spake — her soul’s with 
terror fraught— 

’Twas not her love — ‘he’s slain,’ the. 
stranger cries — 

* Near yonder dark and lonely plains we 
fought — 

He fell— I hear his armour as my prize — ’ 

He said, and looking buck, swill from the 
' maiden Hies. 

41 O bow, sad maiden, now thy constant 
soul ! 

All hope is gone, alone distraction reigns; 

From heaven to earth, her eyes alternate 
roll, 

Now toward the flying knight, now to- 
ward the plains 

Where told in death her own true love 
remains ; 

Nor from those eyes, one tear to flow is 
seen ; 

She forward ’gainst a rock in silence 
leans, 

As though in death her living soul had 
been, 

So sad, so wild, so fix'd, so ghost-like is 
her mien ! 

« And long ere from her silent grief she 
woke, 

Long ere one accent fell, or tenr did flow, 

But when, — *twas then her soul to wild- 
ness broke, 

Then shew’d, in plaints and tears, how 
great her woe ! 

4 Whither,* she cries,—* alus 1 do not 
know ! 


My sorrow, now, at least, will ne’er be 
o’er ; 

If to the end of worlds my wand ’rings go, 
Nay, even there, they ’ll fly my soul be- 
fore ! 

Then sorrows like to mine has bosom 
ever bore ?’ 

“She paus’d — a dreadful thought is in 
her breast — 

Upon the rocks und steeps her eye she’ 
throws — 

* ’Tis hence,’ she cries, * my only hope of 
rest, 

In death alone my soul can find repose’ — 
Again she paus’d — another thought 
arose — 

Afar the beast of night, the enemy 
Of him in battle slain, now howliog 
goes - 

‘ Away,’ she cries, * thou to thy desert 
flee, 

And leave, in death, at least, my own 
true love to me.’ 

“ So said, forth from the rock she sudden 
springs. 

Her bent is now to reach the plains afar. 
And thitherward as light her way she 
wiugs, 

Filling with fright the wildtc that round 
her are ; 

As when at mid of night a lonely star, 
Across the heavens in fire doth dart its 
way : 

Old night beholding from her dusky car. 
The sight, is fill’d with sad, with strange 
dismay. 

Nor looks up more to heaven until llio 
come ol daj . 

“So fled the maid -and now arriving 
where 

She h’d heard crew bile the shout and 
clang of arms, 

Around she throws her look of wild de- 
spair, 

And wakens ull the night with her 
alarms— 

Why fly, ye wolves? Rucnnak not you 
harms — 

She seeks her lover slain, and he’s not 
here — 

O must you, savage death, receive those 
churms ! 

Mark how she shrieks! how dreadful 
do ih appear ! 

O cease, ye wolves, awhile ! cease thut 
her love may hear 1 

* t * # # 4 

“ Then cease, yc wolves, cease that her 
love may heur ; 

Three times he now has wander’d to the 
bow’r, 

And there not finding his ftuennnb dear, 
Has b’liev’d her sufe within her father's 
tow’r. 

And puts their meeting to another hour ; 
But when, sad lovers, shall ye meet again ? 
Great the ills that Ruennak overpow’r ? 
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Distracted on she (ties from plain to plain, 
Seeking her love in death, und seeking 
him in vuin 

“ ‘ Ye’ve home him to your wood*/ the 
maiden cries, 

* O stay, ye wolves ! and bear me with 

you too 

But why me fly ? what *s dreadful in my 
eyes? 

Bendon them lov’d, aud love not Bendon 
you ? 

Then stny — I will the deed- heaven, 
pardon do — 

But ’tis thy will, however great my care, 
All my long life to bear it willing through— 
Hence never shall I yield to feil despair — 
My soul is fix’d — great heaven will teach 
me how to heur.’ 

<r So spake the maiden, till she reached 
at last. 

Tile, lofty summit of an ancient mound, 
And here she stop!, and here she wildly 
cast 

Her hasty look o’er all the gloom around ; 

* It was near this/ she cries, * his death 

he found’ — 

She paus’d -the dreadful thought her soul 
o’ercame — 

It’s don*- -not swifter flames from heavens 
bound — 

Tbe night ghost bears the shntteiM body 
to (be stream— 

And since that steep re-echoes to lluen- 
nah \ name/* K nil on . 

Fobget me Not ; a Christmas and New 
Year's Present, for 1825. London : 
published by R. Ackermann. 

“ The Forget me Not,” for the ensu- 
ing year, is evidently superior to any of 
ils" predecessors, not only in the merit 
of its matter but in the style of its 
execution. The printer, the engraver, 
and the binder seem to have vied 
with each other in getting it up ; nor 
have they bestowed their labours on 
a subject unworthy of their toil. The 
poetical pieces are from the pens of 
some of the most favoured poets of 
the day, among which we noticed the 
names of J. Montgomery, Bernard 
Barton, Henry Neele, L. E. L., J. H. 
Wiffen, Mrs. E. Corbold, Professor 
Bottigcr, Geo. Hayter, &c. Though 
some of these gentlemen stand higher 
in the poetical world than others, it 
would pose the best of our critics to 
determine which of them carries the 
prize in the present work. “ The 
Lover's Tomb by Henry Neele, is 
exquisitely tender, romantic, and 
wild. 


THE LOVER’S TOMB. 

“I’ll gather my dark raven locks o’er 
my brow, 

And tbe fleet wind my courser shall be. 
And I’ll baste to the place where the 
willow trees grow. 

For my true love is waiting for me. 
Sweet maid, say not so, 

Tu the grave he lies low, 

* Oh ! no, no ; be lives, and loves me !’ 

I see him ut morning, I see him at eve, 

I know his broad brow and sweet smile ; 
And he bids me no longer In solitude 
grieve, 

For he will but tarry nwhile. 

Sweet maid he is dead. 

In the earth rests his head. 

‘ Oh ! no, no ; he lives, aud loves me !' 

He lives, tho’ his cheek is more pale 
than of yore, 

And the light of his bright eye is gone. 
And when his wan fingers my brow tra- 
versed o’er, 

They are cold — they are cold as the stone, 
God help thee, sweet maid ! 

In the tomb he is laid. 

* Oli ! no, no ; he lives and loves me V 

Not lopg did that fair maiden mourn for 
her love, 

She soon slept in death by his side ; 

Yet ’lis suid that when night hangs her 
banner above, 

Her spirit is oft seen to glide, 

Where the willow trees grow, 

While she still snys * No, no, 

‘ Oh ! no, no ; he lives, and loves me !* n 
HENRY NEKLE. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
make extracts from the different gen- 
tlemen whose names we have quoted, 
and who are already well known to 
every votary of the muses. We shall 
therefore omit them altogether, and 
turn aside to those contributions 
which, either from the diffidence of 
untried powers, or the modesty pecu- 
liar to what we may term infant 
genius, or genius in its infancy, are 
unacknowledged by their authors, 
borne of these unacknowledged pieces 
possess a merit of the very first order, 
and might be avowed by the first 
writers of the day. Would Scott, 
would Moore, would Campbell blush 
to avow the following lines to Music 
byR. M? 

TO MUSIC. 

“ Nymph, we vroh thee from the sleeps 
That bend o’er Tiber’s classic wave. 
Where Rome’s dejected Genius weeps 
In anguish o’er her Brutus’ gruve. 

Come to our land— thy altar here 
Shall lighten' with n nobler flame. 
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Thv wreath c greener verdure wear,. 

A deeper worship Jove thy mime. 

Leave olive -grove and vineyard -bower : 
Hero bivNlhiM at morn as sweet n gale, 
Here falls the dew as soft a shower, 

Here mm-like evening glides ns pule. 

Here—here alone, man’s hallowed form 
In native grandeur stands Fublime— 
Hold, dark, and mighty as the storm 
Thatlhimdpringsweepsliisnoriheriioliino. 
A mingled wonder, wild and brine! 
Stern as the wintry ocean’s roar, 

Vet softer than the murmuring wave 
That sleeps along its summer shore. 

And woman — loveliest woman — here, 
From roseate lip, aud diamond eye, 

The living star that lights his sphere, 
Hearns love, and peace, and purity/* 

R. M. 

The prose contributions are in per- 
fect keeping with the poetry. We 
should quote “ The Indian Orphan,** 
by L. E. L., if our space would permit 
us, as a specimen of pure classical 
style bestowed on a most interesting 
and pathetic subject. “ The Grave 
of the Suicide,** by J. is the only piece 
that will suit our limits : Ex uno 
disec (mines. 

THE GRAVE OF THE SUICIDE. 

Thou didst not sink bv slow Array, 

Like some who live the longest ; 

<- But every tic was wrench'd away, 

* Just when those ties were strongo-t. 

I BERNARD BARTON. 

“Whoso is that nameless grave, un- 
marked even by a rude slime or simple 
flower? And why is it lying solitary it) 
the loneliest corner of the church-yard, 
beneath the frown of those dark trees, 
that in the storm swing their branches so 
heavily above it, and ca*t over it a deso- 
late gloom, even in tbe brightest hour of 
summer sunshine? Why is it apart from 
those other hillocks that lie smilingly 
together, ns though it alone were exclud- 
ed fr m ihe peaceful communion of the 
dead ? 

“ That grave does not cover one who 
withered on the stalk of human life, and 
then quietlydropped from it in the sere aud 
yellow leaf; nor one that was plucked 
by thospoiler in ihe bud of infant promise ; 
nor yet one who shed tbe leuves ot life in 
the full beauty of maturity ; — it U not 
the grave of an old person who sustained 
life as u burden, and at last welcomed 
death as u refuge; or of the child who, 
(mulched from ihe cherishing urms of its 
parents, was followed by them with deep 
but sinless, sorrow ; nor is it a matron’* 
grave whore ‘ lovely and pleasant life is 
embalmed in the niemoiy of n a.ij friends. 
No — i,i is the memorial of a sleepless 


soul that perished in Itsjjrlde; of oiw 
who made her gr..ve whh her own hand, 
and lay down in it without the Uhrmian 
Ijojie of a Wn kin, ;• lit lieu von ; arid hut ior 
the terrible recollections of her lust hours, 
which the grey -haired villager sometimes 
whispers in llie ears of thoughtless youth, 
of one once so fitted to inspire affection 
and contribute to happiness, we might 
say in sorrow and in truth, * her memo- 
rial is perished with her.’ There is an 
old man, feeble uud nearly blind, often 
wondering about the churchward, but not 
ns he was wont in former and happier 
days. Then lie leaned upon the arm of 
n fair and affectionate child, who cheered 
him by Lor smile, aud soothed him by her 
tenderness. Like n homy and tutlenng 
column wreathed with luxuriant ivy ; her 
youthful influence preserved him from 
desolation, and partially concealed even 
his decay. Throughout the summer 
evenings the church} nrd was their favour- 
ite resort ; ior the old man loved to rest 
upon a grave and survey the wide and 
lovely valley lying at his fdet, made 
glorious by the setting suu ; while his 
spirit would melt within hirn, as, turning 
from that magnificent display of this 
world’s beauty to the surrounding memo- 
rials of its perishable nature, he ielt 
himself 4 a stranger and n pilgrim upon 
earth, as nil his fathers were/ And 
then would his young companion pros 
nenrhim with the deep affection of a jotiug 
and untroubled heart ; lay his head on her 
l*>som, ( and bend over it (ill her long 
golden tres&es mixed wiih his hoary loc k-., 
like .sunbeams upon mountain snows. 
Then would s*iie whisper to him sweet 
assurances of her filial love, or sing to 
hiui a stanza of some old quiet melody ; 
fill, with the eloquence ol a faded and 
now tearful eye, he blessed her as Ui J 
comfort and glory of his ago. 

“Hut he isnow a neglected, desolate old 
man ; he has no companion in his evening 
walks, /none to watch near him/ — to 
smile upon him, or to speak kindly. Day 
after day, or stormy or lair, or summer or 
winter, lie haunts that churchyard, and 
resting against the dark trues which shade 
tliut lonely corner, sighs bitterly over the 
neglected hillock at their feet and bitter- 
ly may ho sigh, for his Ellen sleeps m 
that nameless solitary grave! Alas ! how 
few comprehend the workings of a wo- 
man’s soul ! how few know the altitude 
of virtue which itcan ntinin, or the depths 
of sorrow aud degradation into which it 
can descend ! The days of a woman’s fife 
glide along in sameness and serenity, like 
the tiny waves of a summer- brook ; h**r 
manners wear the same unperturbed as- 
pect ; her habitual thoughts and feeling* 
seem ,tu preserve alike * noiseless tenner 
and therefore few' suppose that the anxie- 
ties Of ambition, the strivings of passion, 
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good or bad, even more powerfully than 
men. We associate them too much lo 
^ oar thoughts with the petty details by 
which they are suriound* d, and deem 
them constitutionally trifling, because liom 
education, necessity, and bubit, they are 
continually placed m contact with tnlles 
God iorhirl that the in i)oi ty of females 
should nunifeit,oreten Know the passion- 
ate depihsof the soul* comparatively few 
acquire a knowledge which involves the 
sui "coder of their happiness, and too fre- 
quently a* o the sacuhce ol their worth , 
hut those lew afford us w irninp — salutary 
though terrible instruction to the lest of 
their sex- Ellen was one 

“Reflective, passionate, and proud 
1 emotions wt re her events ’ Not merely 
the mistiess, but the companion of her own 
thought-*, the b ung of solitude and rt v eno, 
the t Luld ol impulse, and tho slave o sen- 
sibility — while she ejnsttd m the real 
woild she coidd be sud to l\ie only in 
th* ideal one of her own ercition. 

“Ambitious, yet utmble to ippreciate 
the tim di^picticn which should be sought 
by women ; cherishing that morbid lefine. 
nientot ieeling, which destiny s usefulness 
and pene, by m i n mlwDg the evils of life, 
'whiledimmishingtheirni my alleviations, 
dazzled by the gaud} fat lions oi ini igina- 
tion, and deluded by the vain flalti ries of 
her own lieirt, she- turned with di gust 
from the simplicities ol nature, and the 
sobrieties ol truth, Jrom the regular 
routine of com non Julies, and the c ilm 
eujojntntot euiy-day life. Resthss, 
weary, and discontented, she longed loi 
something tint should satisfy the grasp ol 
her imagio lhon, something that should 
fill the Lcbing void within hei heart 
Ala* I she lur^ot tint this 4 infinite gulf 
cun nnh be failed by m inhnite and un 
changing object ’ Thus, by de^iees, a 
complete (hange came over her spun*, 
a change which those who sutiounded her 
could not imd>rstand, and with which 
there foie tin y could not *3 mputhise The 
lose laded from hei cheek, tho smite 
played less frequently, and less sweetly 
round her lips, sadness too often shaded 
her young lair blow, and her manners, 
ono? so warm and courteous to all, became 
cold, abrupt, and resen ed The-* ( hnnges 
were not the wuik of a da} , though the 
necessity ot conoenl rating their history in 
a few short sentences makes that uppeor 
sudden and rapid, which was m leality 
graduul and slow. 

(t Perhaps had Ellen at this cntical pe- 
riod oi her life been taken into the world 
by some judicious friend, and gently intro- 
duced to things as they leuily aie, her 
mind might yet have recovered its energy 
and her spir ts their tone , but limited to 
the seclusion of a village, she was debarred 
those little pleasureable excitements, whe* 
ther of scene or society, which were He- 
E. M. October, 1824. 


cessary to prevent a mind like berg from 
preying on itself; and sh© yielded with 
proportionable enthusiasm to the first m- 
flutnee which bioke the monotony of her 
life That influence was love, love ns it 
eviM will be felt and cherished by one of 
T lien's disposition, in all the delirium and 
dangtrof intense passion. Bit alas ? it 
she piovcd in her own experience the full 
truth of the observation, that, ‘ love is the 
whole lns«oiy of a woman’s life,’ she 
equnllv proved the justice of its conclusion, 

* that it is only uu episode m the life of 
mdn. A complete novice in the study of 
character, and accudomed to view every 
object alternately through tho glare of 
imagination, or the gloom of moibid sen- 
sibility, it required little 1 xi rtion to make 
hu the dupe oi a being who added to 
seniority of yeais a consummite know- 
ledge, not mtiely ol hook*, but of men, 
uud manners, and the world , one skilled 
to weu nil aspects, suit all chniacters, 
and speak every langu ige, excepting that 
of simple reality uud truth — one of that 
class of men, who treat the young hearts 
they have won like baubles which they 
admire, grow weary of, then throw aside. • 
il But Ellen knew not this ,—md beguiled 
by the thousand dream* ol rom*inlic love, 
th< piesent and the future shone to her 
ardiul eve alike glorious with happiness 
and promise “ Htr soul was paradise 
by pa sion,” every duty was neglected, 
euiy other affection supo seded by this 
new ind ovcrwhi lining interest. Even 
hei old kincLfatLei felt, and sometimes 
sig lie (1 ov 1 r tile change, lor lie remembered 
the d ij s w hen his comloit was tho lust 
and 1 1st ol Ellen’. anxiety , andhislove for 
hei great and sufficient but how could 
he elude hi* dailimr tho single yew- 
1 imb reft of his lull flock, the beautifuf 
lu mg that, like a star, inr abates the gloom 
of his evening pilgrimage 1 he could not 
do it , and he made those excuse s for her 
inattentions which Ellen’s bettei feelings 
would not have dale d to oflei for herself. 

“At length, however, she discovered 
the f ital truth, that the passion which had 
formed the gloiy, the happiness, and in- 
deed the whole business oi her life, had 
been but one of many pastimes to her 
lover. Circumstances st parated them, and 
after lingering through all the sickening 
changes of cherished, deferred, and anni- 
hilated hope, she knew fn all the fulness 
of its miseiy that she was forsaken and 
forgotten It is well known that a strong 
mind can endure a greater portion of men- 
tal sufteiing without its producing bodily 
illness, than a weak one can Many 
other girls in Ellen’s situation would h iva 
a violent fit of illness, been given over by 
their doctors, have recovered to the sur- 
n«e of their inends; and ait ti looking* 
ale and interesting for a few weeks, 
would have married some one else, and 
3 a 
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ived very comfortably for tbe remainder 
cif their days: Ellen was not suck a cha- 
racter. When she knew that tbe visions 
of fancy, and the blossoms of hope Were 
for ever scattered and destroyed/ the 
stranger would have supposed her insen- 
sible to the blow. But the iron had en- 
tered into her soul. Throughout the whole 
of the night on which she received the 
* confirmation strong/ she sat in her 
chamber motionless tincl solitary. She 
neither spoke, nor wept, nor sighed ; and. 
though every passion warred wildly in 
her bosom, she sut and* made no sign 
and in the morning she resumed her sta- 
tion in her family, and went through her 
usual occupations and domestic pursuits 
with more minuteness and attention than 
she had manifested for a considerable time. 
Many knew the trial which hud befallen 
her, but npne durst offer sympathy ; for 
the pride that sparkled in her 03 e, and the 
deep calm scorn which curled her pale 
lip, alike defied inti usion and forbade in- 
quiry. Shtr conversed, but appeared un- 
conscious of the meaning 1, of the words 
she mechanical ly uttered ; she smiled, 
Jbut the sweet expression of her smile had 
vanished ; she laughed, but the melody of 
her laugh was gone ; her whole bearing 
wns high and mysterious. Now her whole 
frame would shudder us at the suggestions 
of her own thoughts — then again she 
would resume the quiet stern determina- 
tion of her former manner. One mo- 
ment, her lip would quiver, and her ej e 
filled with tears of mingled grief and 
tenderness; hut the next ter burning 
cheek, compressed lips, and firm proud 
step, bespoke only deep and unmitigated 
scorn. 

“ But who can pourtray the mysterious 
workings of pride, passion, doubt, horror, 
and despair that crowd upon one who 
meditates self-destruction. Oh! there is 
not the being in existence \yho nia y inm- 
gine to himself in the wildest and most 
horrible of his dreams, all that must pass 
through tbe soul before it can violently 
close its earthly career !— Could we sum- 
mon fropi his scorned and unholy grave, 
one who has laid down in it with his 
blood upon his own head, lie only might 
adequately pant the emotions of that 
little hour between tbe action and its con- 
sequence ! we only describe his state of 
-mind, when tbe flimsy arguments which 
‘had cajoled his reason, had vanished like 
tlie evening shadows, when the sophis- 
tries which had lulled his conscience rose 
, up like horrible deceitsi when the home, 
fa friend^ duties, comforts even the life it- 
self, a moment before so despicable, ap- 
peared of an overwhelming importance; 
and when more terrible than all, he was 
left to grapple aloue, and altogether with 


the anguish of his body, and the dying 
darkness of Ids soul, with the near und 
unvejled view of eternity, and the dread 
of future' and unmitigated vengeance! 
The sun was retiring behind the dark 
hills like a warrior in the pride of victory, 
and field, and stream, and forest lay glow- 
ing heneuth them, in all the /melancholy 
magnificence of tbe hour/ when the old 
man sought his beloved child, to take 
their accustomed walk in tbe Chinch-yank 
In vain he sought lifer in her flower-gar- 
den, in the arbour of her own planting, 
and in his quiet study. At length he 
tapped playfully at her chninber-door, and 
receiving no answer: he^entered. There, 
indeed was Ellen I There, she stood! 
every limb shivering in that warm sum- 
mer evening, while the cold perspiration 
gathered on her blow, and neck, and arms! 
There she stood, her fair hair dishevelled, 
her eye wild and glazed, and her wholo 
countenance changed with mental and 
bodily torture ; she; might le^s he said to 
breathe than gasp f and (he very motion 
of her dress shewed how violet^ her heart 
throbbed beneath it. ‘ Are, you ill, my 
child ? ’ said her father, terrified by her 
appearance! ‘Speak to nie/ my love, 
continued he with increasing agitation as 
he perceived the agony depicted on her 
countenance. Twice she strove to speak, 
but each effort was unavailing ; no woTds 
escaped her parched and quivering lips: 
at last -grasping his hand with convulsive 
energy in her cold and clammy fingers, 
she pointed towards the fatal phial, yet 
upon her table! The hideous tale was 
lold. The old man gave one long 
miserable gronu, and iho next mo- 
ment fell senseless at his daughter’s 
feet !— There she stood, now turning her 
intense gaze on her father, as he lay ex- 
tended on tlic ground; and now upon 
that setting sun, that bright sky, and 
brighter earth beneath it, which she must 
never, never view again ! 

u But oh ! the depth of that darkness 
within her mind— that sickening desire of 
life, and that overwhelming certainty of 
death — and the stinging conviction of her 
sin and folly— and the dread of impending 
judgment ! All these in a moment. passed 
over her soul, like the oceun-billows in a 
raging storm, sweeping away in their Jury 
every refuge of hope, every trace of con- 
solation ! 

“ But it is time to draw the’ curtain over 
a scene ‘ so loathly horrible * for thought 
or description.- Succour was ineffectual 
— comfort unavailing ! She existed for n, 
few hours in agony ami despair; and 
when tile morn fug sun arose to gladden 
and refresh the eurth,ull that remained of 
the once fair und gentle Ellen, was u livid 
and distorted corpse !” 
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Pant and Virgma t f) om the D enck 
of St . Pieri t , and Elizabeth , /wti 
M e Fmuh of Mad amt Cottn, 
New Turns/ a /tons , with Pujatory 
Runarks by John M Dtaimid. 
Ldmburgh, Olucr and Boyd 
Whittaker, Iondon 1624. 
r lms ihw translation of the two 
most beautiful and interesting t lies m 
the Trent h language, is executed in a 
«4y1c ot tic g nice, sweetness and *mn 
plicity ot diction, that lenlers it a 
\ aluable addition to th libruj of the 
nun of taste, and the lover ol what 
ever is pathetic in stoiy or sentimental 
ltiftelmg. From the trmshtois pie- 
fatoiy oWivitions he woul 1 seen, to 
possess a *oul as ductile and suscep- 
tible ot all the filler impulses ot oui 
natuie, as M l'uric himselt. As a 
specimt n of lus raanm r, w e sh dl quote 
Ins concluding rtmuks, on the stoiy of 
Paul ind Virgmn, lecdii«e while 
they shew Inc character ol his style, 
they shew it the sum moment the 
chaiacter ot his genius as an oi gitidl 
wntei 

Let those teach others who themselves 
ext el, 

And ttusuie fietty, who hive wiitim 
well 

Such i- the outline of n talc, which it 
is impossible to rc id without emotion — 
whnh in a thoii^md, and a thous md in- 
stincis, has commumi tiled the sime 
humid lustre tothcijes of maiden sensi- 


bility, which the dew gives to the flowers • 
considering the fewness and simplicity of 
the incidents, we are apt to marvel how 
the outhoi has been able to make sa much 
of them , but as we said before, much 
di pends upon the manner of telling a stoij , 
and this ^ri ut url no roan knew better 
thm St Piem His genius, naturally 
poetic il, delighted to paint what he 
called the still life of human nature , to 
re) ose amidst scenes of p lstoral j aace 
and purity , when the husbandman l ise« 
with the sun, and rests at hi& going down, 
lie is no idnurer ol those refinements 
which trade and commute have intro- 
duced among our kind, on the contrary 
he seems to regard the contaminating 
influence ol huge cities, as the up is 
tree of the mind, benumbing and impair- 
ing its purest and noblest \ iculties In 
reitnn stages of society, it is ol great 
ronstfjjence to bring men back to the 
loie ol simplicity anl nature, and viewed 
in tins light, there aie few performances 
that can be compared to Pud and 
Viiginm. The woik, it is said, was 
compoM d for the propose of calming 
th* public mmd, during the first ter - 
mint ol the blench revolution, and 
although originally his efforts maj have 
been as little attended, is i whisper 
anil 1st a slorm, «1ill they were bot- 
tomed on feel ngs an l principles that sur- 
vived the political tensest, the moiol 
nn|ule which wns me ml as Jocil be- 
ei riu general, if not umveisil, in its 
dice Is, nd like eveiy man of superior 
genius, the bn nd which he cast upon the 
w ateis, w as found after the lapse ol many 
ditys. 


THE TINE ARTS 

List or the Lngrayincs of the latt Wijiiam Sharp, with Critiques 

OV SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL. 


Towards the close of our biographi- 
cal memoir of the late Mr bharp, 
we promised the reader to supply, at 
a futuie day, some account of his 
tngiavmgs aud if possible in our 
pit sent number In his works, every 
artist that is worthy of that denomm i- 
tion, continues to live long aftei the 
term of his moital career hi* works 
are also, generally speakiug, the fit- 
test, bteausc the most just and im- 
partial, monument to his memory, 
and some of thosi of bharp, of which 
we arc about to speak, will live and 
be admired for centuries* after his su- 
perstitious credulity, and his infirmity 
of political purpose, will be forgot- 
ten. Wilting for our contemporaries, 


however, we could do no less than 
mention those infiimitics as we have 
done Praise and blame are the light 
and shade of biography. 

We ( annot completely redeem this 
pledge at present, owing to ill health, 
which by compelling us into the 
country, has deprived us of the ne- 
cessary opportunities of reference; 
but something towards it the reader 
will find below. 

As even the shop cmds of our en- 
gravei are now become objects tQ 
collectors, and as they mark the com- 
mencement of his careei as an artist, 
we shall begin with them. 

They are two m number. The 
one a vignette of an angel seated 
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among clouds, wearing a wreath of 
laurel, and holding a circular tablet, 
on which is inscribed, “ Sharp, En- 
graver, No. 9, Bartholomew Lane, 
Royal Exchange, London.’ 1 The 
other is a small oval, apparently co- 
pied from one of Cipriani's designs, 
and consists of two figures; one 
standing erect, the other seated on a 
cloud. A wreathed circle is between 
them, bearing the same inscription as 
the former, and on a ribbon which 
they hold, u History, Ornamental 
writing, Seals, &c.” Under the cloud 
is 44 W. Sharp, sculp.” Both of these 
card plates are engraved so ably as 
to afford a good earnest of his subse- 
quent productions. 

His next work appears to have 
been Hector, the lion, which is men-* 
tioned in our memoir. It is* not very 
ably drawn, but is freely engraven, 
and on the whole a clever juvenile 
performance ; perhaps a better print 
of a lion (with the exception of 
Stubbs’s mezzolintos) than has yet 
appeared in England since the time 
of Hollar and Barlow. 

For the Novelist's Magazine he en- 
graved five plates after the designs 
of Stothard. For Bell's Poets we 
have not ascertained the number. It 
is considerable, and they are chiefly 
after Stothard; and other early 
works. From the same painter, are 
Bartlemarts Benefit Ticket ; a sub- 
ject from Tasso's Jerusalem Deli - 
vered; Helleshy Hill, near Ches- 
ter , with a balloon passing over ; the 
frontispiece to a quarto work, sus- 
pected to be from the pen of the late 
Major Cartwright, of which the 
subject is Philosophy , personified by 
a female dispelling the clouds of Ig- 
norance from the garden of Science ; 
a large plate engraved in a slight 
style, ana in various- compartments, 
we believe folded into this 4to. ; it 
consists of various emblems and 
symbols, illustrative of the British 
Constitution as it is, and as it ought 
to he, according to Major Cartwright’s 
ideas, &c., and is the probable origin 
of Sharp’s becoming a member of that 
* Society, for Constitutional Informa- 
tion/ 1 of which the Major was one 
of the founders. It seems moreover, 
to shew that mysteries and symbols 


had charms for our artist from the J 
vhry outset of his career. The en- ' 
trance ticket for a Vauxhall llegatta , 
and the Two Maniacs , sculptured by 
Cihber, which * Pope had immor- 
talized, and which once adorned the 
entrance to Bethlem Hospital. The 
latter especially, is a capital perform- 
ance, and is dated in the year 1783. 

An assembly of the Heathen Deities 
on Mount Olympus, after a French 
print, improved by Cipriani, was 
also executed about this time. It was ’ 
presumptively engraved for some fo- 
reign nook, as it bears certain 
Italian verses beneath ; but the figure 
of Venus is of great beauty. 

The portraits of three Natives of the 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean, in their 
several costumes, after Webber ; en- 
graved for Captain Cook’s last voy- 
age, and in a very masterly style. 

Two folio plates of Solemn Dances , 
performed by torch-light, in the 
Friendly Islands , after the same 
painter, ,and published in the same 
voyage. The back grounds of these 
dances are engraved by T. Medland. 

A quarto plate of Two Females 
assisting a Wounded Sportsman, af- 
ter Stothard, published in a work 
of Miss Burney’s, in the year 1788. 

Portrait of Miss Brunt on as Mo - 
nimia in the tragedy of the Orphan, 
exquisitely engraved, and also after 
Stothard. 

Pursuing the chronological order 
as nearly as we are able, we now ar- 
rive at certain works of which good 
impressions are before us, and of 
which we are therefore enabled to 
treat more critical lv. 

The Prince of Wales after Cosway, 
and the Si.Cecelit, after Dominichino, 
were both produced to the public in 
the course of the year 1790, and the 
Diogenes in the year 1792. 

The Prince of Wales, now our 
most gracious king, is a beautiful 
specimen of the art, both of the en- 
graver, and the painter, who was 
the late Royal Academician Cosway. 

It is a small half-length, in an oval 
frame of oaken wreath, dressed in the 
Vandyke costume, and surrounded by 
a radiance of glory, tastefully executed, 
and in which appears the plume of 
feathers— the ancient crest of the 


* ** Where, o’er the gate, by his fftwM father’s hand, 

44 Great Cibber’s braeen brainless brothers stand. 



princes of Wales— with its proper 
•motto. The hair and the drapery are 
executed with great ability. The 
latter is sufficiently bold in style, 
varied in its parts, and silky in its 
texture; the former is of luxuriant 
growth, flourished about, or disposed 
(as most writers would say) with con* 
siderable taste; fmd engraved with a 
delicacy approaching to that of the best 
works of the kind, by Drevet, who has 
displayed so much talent of tliis kind 
in treating the superabundant wigs 
that were fashionable in the court of 
France, during the age of the four- 
teenth Louis. 

But the most exquisite part of this 
beautiful little print — as, beyond all 
question, it ought to be — is the face. 
Cosway may have drawn it a little 
too cherubic; but the engraver lias 
bestowed on it his utmost art, and 
has been eminently successful. It is 
to the full as good as the best of Dre- 
vit’s portraits, from whose style it is 
studied. The continued lines are, 
with the greatest beauty and skill, 
gradually melted into the long dots 
and stippled work of the lights, so as 
to express the carnation hues and the 
firm softness of flesh during the prime 
of life, with consummate graphic art. 
Cosway’s miniatures — those of his 
best period— were admirable; and 
the present work of Sharp’s is the 
most adequate translation of a minia- 
ture of Cosway’s that we ever remem- 
ber to have seen. 

St. Cecilia , is a large rich looking 
print, with an air of great nobleness, 
after Dominichino. The martyred 
Saint stands before her organ, holding a 
sheet of music in score, and her usual 
accompaniment, the emblematic palm 
branch. As the figure is large, it is 
engraved in a style of corresponding 
boldness, and possesses that enviable 
merit, (by which indeed the whole of 
Sharp’s engravings are distinguished) 
truth oj translation. The present 
print bears a resemblance to the style 
of the art of Domenichino, as obvious 
to the eye of the connoisseur, as the 
last reviewed does to that of Cosway. 
In this prime duty of an engraver (as 
of every other species of translator ,) 
Sharp was far before Bartolozzi, and, 
in short, stood first among his con- 
temporaneous historical engravers. 

The display of drapery is here 
ample and abundant, and the art by 
means of which that of the under 


dress is rendered, (being ; wrought 
with a damask pattern) is peculiarly 
happy. It resembles in a degree, cer- 
tain passages in the works of the 
celebrated French engraver, Wille, 
but in English engraving we do not 
remember any thing like it. The robe 
of the saint, is broad and flowing in 
its folds, and is treated in a style of 
corresponding boldness and breadth. 
This robe has golden shoulder clasps 
and a neck-band, both of them em- 
bossed with ornaments, which are 
engraved with due subordination to 
the realities; and above the robe is a 
mantle, where the mode of art is again 
varied, in order to adapt it to the 
painter’s variety of colours ; but the 
open texture of the work is kept up, 
and the difference is made, chiefly by 
interlining the mantle. Her under 
sleeve is a drapery of much lighter 
colour than the robe and mantle, and 
which it has been the artist’s purpose 
to represent as also of .finer texture; 
but the principle by means of which 
this is accomplished, is perhaps carried 
a little to excess, and the execution is 
somewhat dull and dry, when com- 
pared with the rest of the performance. 

St. Cecilia is crowned with a coronal 
of roses, above which is the circular 
ring of light or halo of holiness, with 
which the old masters often frrnished 
their saints. The character of her 
countenance is not highly intellectual,, 
any more than those of her young 
angelic attendants. It has nothing of 
that sublimity of beauty about it which 
distinguishes the Zirobna of Michael 
Angelo, (of which we shall presently 
treat;) but looks as if copied from 
the face of a bright eyed Italian lass, 
en bon point , and with a set of round, 
well formed, and inviting features. 
The style of flesh which the artist has 
adopted in engraving it, is something 
like that generally employed by Sir 
Robert Strange — but more vigorous, 
particularly as displayed in the left 
arm and hand. The face, and this 
arm and hand, are very finely 
wrought ; but the neck is somewhat 
inferior, being what engravers term, 
a little rowy. The coronal, or wreath 
of roses with which the saint’s head is 
encircled, is beautifully engraven ; and 
her hair is entitled to share in the ge- 
neral encomium we have bestowed on 
that executed by Mr. Sharp, where 
he has .mingled a portion of 
etching with the work of the graver. 
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The two cherubic attendants — one of 
them bearing a harp— are kept in 
just subordination to the principal 
figure. There is a small copy of the 
St. Cecilia of subsequent date, bear* 
ing the name of Sharp. 

"And now we have great pleasure in 
turning to the Diogenes of Salvator 
Rosa, which is certainly to be rec- 
koned among the very finest of the 
engravings by Sharp, and sufficient of 
itself to establish high claims for the 
artist. We esteem it before the St. 
Cecilia, (notwithstanding the pre- 
ference which the artist is "said to nave 
given to the latter ;) because there is 
more in it of high feeling and of 
originality — more of what had not 
been -seen before, nor has been suc- 
cessfully imitated since. There is an 
energy, an enthusiasm, and a riel mess 
of style, throughout this work commen- 
surate with that of Salvator Rosa, 
and of the subject treated. The style 
of the drapery of Diogenes himself, 
is vigorous and rich beyond all pre- 
ceding example, and the manual 
power, dexterity, and truth, with 
which the courses of lines are cut, is 
combined with the utmost freedom, 
and richly tempered with interwork. 
It just comes up to the mark of the 
practical perfection of this species of 
art: had the mode of execution 
adopted, been bolder, it had bordered 
on the impudent ; had it been less so, 
it had been too delicate for the breadth, 
rough grandeur, and simplicity, which 
Salvator has in this instance so power- 
fully displayed. To an accomplished 
and discriminating taste, it has the 
flavour of a melon cut, or a medlar 
gathered, at the hour of mellow ripe- 
ness; or the* gout of game that has 
been just sufficiently kept. It is a 
graphic verification ol the bold 
couplet of Pope, 

ne’er so sure "our passion to creute, 

As when they touch the brink of all we 
hate.” 

And with this energy of style, car- 
ried to almost dangerous extent, the 
face, beaid, and hair, of the philoso- 
pher, are in good harmony, considering 
that his forehead is furrowed and his 
cheek wrinkled with age, which pre- 
vented the adoption ot more vigorous 
and generalized courses of lines. Pro- 
bably nothing of the kind that was 
ever impressed from engraving on 
copper, is at the same time so much 
like natuic, and like the painting of 


this energetic master. The large- 
orbed, lowering eye, the finely-formed 
aquiline nose, and the snarl ing-muscles 
which mark the cynic, are all ad- 
mirably engraven; and the play of 
light and shade on his hair and beard, 
and the delineation of their several 
details, could not have been more 
freely and faithfully .expressed by the 
pencil itself. 

The Three Scoffers arc ably diver- 
sified both in design and execution, 
and yet, all have such characters of 
countenance as we might well suppose 
to belong to those who would ridicule 
the philosopher who should search 
for an honest man. The knavery of 
the Elder, is well Contrasted to the 
foolish and vacant curiosity of the 
female; and all are kept subservient 
to the principal figure, in their several 
degrees of inferior interest. Even the 
lantern in the hand of Diogenes is 
entitled to its share of praise, and 
throws light oh the taste and talents* 
of the honest, man who engraved it. 
If it be too modern in its construction, 
it is the fault of Salvator Rosa ; (such 
lanterns arc among antiquaris believed 
to have been invented in England 
daring the reign of Alfred,) but the 
engraver has well discriminated be- 
tween the metal and horn of which 
it is formed, and they contrast the 
other substances that enter into the 
composition, with good effect, and 
in a manner which cannot but reflect 
honour on this species of art. 

Some inferior hand to that of Sharp 
himself, appears to have been em- 
ployed on the sky and distant houses 
— perhaps from the notion that the 
superior parts would gain additional 
importance from the comparison. 
This advantage however, has not 
been produced. Those superior parts 
would have looked better still, had 
the back ground been less rowy and 
raoie quiet. 

The year 1798 gave birth to his 
JEcce Ilomo after Guido, and his Vir- 
gin and Child after Carlo Dolci. 
They arc both in ovals, contained 
within rectangles of the same dimen- 
sions, and appear to be intended as 
companion prints. 

The former is from a very fine pic- 
ture — or rather, perhaps, sketch in oil, 
which is reported to have been pro- 
duced with unprecedented, and almost 
incredible, rapidity on the part of the 
painter? and which is now in the gal- 
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lery of the late president of the Royal 
Academy. It is engraved in a very 
Capital style, well suited to the sub- 
ject. 

The Saviour ii represented as crown- 
ed with thorns, which wound bis fore- 
head and temples : his hair is clammy 
with sweat : and the expression of his 
countenance is that of resignation un- 
der agonized feelings. Ilis godlike 
spirit appears to triumph over the suf- 
ferings of humanity: — If we might 
venture to differ on this point from 
the opinion that is generally received 
—it is not intended by Guido for an 
Ecce Homo t that is to say, it does not 
so well express Jesus Christ, as pro- 
duced by Pilate to the multitude, when 
lie exclaimed, “Behold the man !” as 
it expresses his sufferings on the cross : 
when he gave utterance to his final 
exclamation, “ Father! into thy 
hands I resign my spirit.” The scrip- 
tural mottos however, which are in- 
scribed beneath and around it, and 
which are as follows, arc not inappro- 
priate. “ Behold, and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto his sorrow and 
“ He is despised and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrow and acquainted with 
grief.” 

The great merit of this engraving, 
is its striking resemblance to the ori- 
ginal picture. In our love of simpli- 
city, wc should else have thought the 
courses of line*, which the engraver 
had employed, were too many, and 
too various and complicated, but the 
result, forms altogether so faithful a 
translation of Guido’s picture, which 
we l.avc frequently seenand admired 
-the end is so completely accom- 
pli died, that wo feel awed into ac- 
quiescence, with regard to the eligi- 
bility of the means employed. There 
is the animated and rapid touch of 
the hair pencil throughout: and the 
varied art of combining lines, by 
means of which is expressed the flesh 
of I he face and thorax, the thorns, the 
gouts of blood, the dark clammy hair, 
the scumbling of Guido’s pencil in 
the treatment of the beard, and the 
pervading depth of tone by which the 
whole is harmonized, entitle the pre- 
sent work to rank high among the 
engravings of this artist. 

The Madonna and Ch%hl\ after Car- 
lo Dojlci, is from a picture in the 


collection of Richard Sullivan, Esq, 
It differs from the former, -as Charles 
the Sweet differs from Guido the Df- 
vine. In other words, the chief soli- 
citude of .Carlo, was concerning the 
beauty and perfection of his materials; 
the richness of his draperies ; the pu- 
rity of his colours, and so forth. In 
these he endeavoured to transcend all 
other painters, while the characters *bf 
liis heads was with him hut an inferior 
consideration. 

The result was accordingly, and is 
seen in the present work. The head 
of the infant Saviour has nothing god- 
like about it; being no more than 
that of a common pretty boy; — a 
sort of Jacky Horner, whose narrow 
shoulders are very unfit to bear “ the 
government*. The head of the Vir- 
gin Mary is better, and, though far 
short of the Madonna’s of Raphael 
and Guido, there is a certain sweet- 
ness about it that is very agreeable ; 
its easy inclination is maternal, and 
so is the general air of this figure. 

The engraver has performed his 
part with his accustomed ability. 
The style of treating the drapery which 
covers her head, is beautifully varied 
from that of her arm. The former 
seems of fine linen, the latter of some 
richer material. Carlo Dolci proba- 
bly painted it from silk; and both 
are executed in a style perfectly ana- 
logous to the localities and careful 
finish which are so conspicuous in 
the paintings of this master. These, 
and the face of the Madonna , and 
hair and face we may add, of the 
Rami in os, arc the best parts of the 
plate. The former, is firm, fleshy, 
and exquisitely wrought; and the 
general tone of the whojc performance, 
is rich, deep, bright, and altogether 
to the purpose. 

Twenty-four years afterward, (viz. 
two years ago,) Sharp produced an- 
other of these scriptural heads of 
about the same dimensions ;— a Mag- 
dalen, after Guido, in which an cvi. 
dent abatement of his powers may 
be percei ved; but still it is an un- 
common work to have been performed 
by a man of seventy-two years of 
age. 

The style of engraving the flesh in 
this instance, bears nearer resemblance 
than was formerly usual with Sharp, 


* The moflo to this print is from the text of Isaiah: “For unto us u child is 
horn, unto us n son is given, and the government shall be on bis shoulder.” 
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to that of Sir Robert Strange; whose 
style is not equal to his m energy 
and richness, as displayed in his 
best works. The defective execu- 
tion, to which we have alluded above, 
is chiefly perceivable in - the chin of 
the Magdalen, and in the drapery 
which covers her right shoulder. 

Among the engravings published 
by*Mr. Sharp himself, are ttvo heads, 
(apparently executed con amove, and 
the plates of which are of small folio 
dimensions,) alter Michael Angelo. 
One is a male head, entitled Evil. 
The other appears an union, or epi- 
tome, of all that is good , great , and 
feminine , and is entitled— we suppose 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from whose 
collection Sharp obtained the origi- 
nal picture, — Zenobia . 

This latter is one of the most excel- 
lent works of our cngiaver; its dis- 
play of excellence being attended with 
more freedom from delect, than that 
of any other engraved head within the 
scope of our recollection. Little is 
known of the ancient Palmyra, or its 
costumes, the attire of the present bust 
being very peculiar, and not less ele- 
gant and highly wrought ; and the cha- 
racter of the countenance, elevated, 
illustrious, and majestic — even God- 
like, we might term it; Sir Joshua, 
as we are led to conceive, has given it 
the name of the greatest of the queens 
of antiquity — unless we should except 
Semiramis. 

One reason for our attributing the 
name, Zenobia, to the taste and ima- 
gination of Reynolds, is the justness 
of its application to the character and 
expression of the bust before us: an 
other, that the following paragraph 
which Sharp caused to be printed in 
order to be pasted at the back of those 
impressions that might be framed, ap- 
pears to be from the pen of the lite- 
rary and accomplished President: a 
third, that Sharp adopted it as a sub- 
ject for his graver, at his particular 
recommendation. 

“ Zenobia , one of the most illus- 
trious women mentioned in history, 
was the wife of the celebrated Oden- 
atus, prince of Palmyra, and after- 
wards partner in the empire with Gal- 
lienus. Upon his death, the Roman 
rovinces in Asia and Egypt, ac- 
nowledged her sovereignty. The em- 
peror Aurelian, anxious of putting an 
end to the power of so formidable a 
rival, led his forces against Zenobia, 


and, after many severe conflicts, she 
was reduced to the necessity of shut- 
ting herself up in Palmyra, wherer 
she sustained a siege with wonderful 
courage and perseverance, until the 
superior resources of Aurelian at length 
prevailed, and she adorned his trium- 
phal return to Rome, in the 273rd year 
of our common era; and Palmyra, 
the seat of her fleeting empire, was 
consigned to stand in the desart, a 
melancholy, though splendid, monu- 
ment of the vicissitudes of human 
grandeur.” ■ 

The head attire of Zenobia is learn- 
ed in its contrivance, and doubtless 
is invented by Michael Angelo — that 
is to say, altered and improved by 
that great artist, from the Florentine 
costume, which was prevalent in his 
own age, to which the forward part 
of this head-dress bears no slight re- 
semblance. The jewel fronted fillet 
was then and there worn, and is 
moreover an ancient mark of royalty. 
The engraver has treated the whole 
of this head-dress, very judiciously, 
with close work, so as to bring out 
sufficiently bright and distinct, the 
small ornaments with which it and 
the shoulder decorations are chased or 
enamelled ; and it is thereby kept in 
due subservience to the carnations, or 
flesh tints of the face and neck, which 
are beautifully and tastefully wrought, 
and with extraordinary power of 
manual execution, not a single line 
being in any respect or degree, amiss; 
yet with so much freedom as to be 
without the least symptom of solici- 
tude on this score. Within the sphere 
of the art of engraving we know not 
where to look for a lace and neck, 
where the firm softness and colour of 
flesh are more truly expressed : while 
the majestic sparkle of the command- 
ing eye is worthy of Juno herself! 
With this are combined, a nose of 
the finest Grecian form, an eloquent 
mouth, and a forehead sublime in its 
amplitude. Nor should we omit to 
say, that the style of engraving the 
drapery is in good harmony with the 
rest of the performance, 
jp We learn from Mr. Thwaite’s re- 

E ort, that with the engraver himself, 
is Zenobia was a great favourite* 
which cannot excite surprise; for 
what bliss is greater than that 
arising from the successful accom- 
plishment of a beautiful and admira- 
ble work* such as the present ? Does 
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the render expect from us, after this 
expatiation, a summary of the delight 
In which we may seem to have revel- 
led at the sight of this exquisite per- 
formance ? Let us add that, in form, 
it is “ express and admirable in 
character majestic, elevated, com- 
manding, — to a celestial degree : in 
expression gracious, benignant, and 
conscious of rectitude. The tout 
ensemble, a being to be worshipped 
and obeyed. • 

But vve have a way of questioning 
our own impressions as well as expres- 
sions, and are here led to ask have 
we * said too much ? Perhaps we 
have— a little, 

“The ‘‘rnnll'si speck is .seen on snow :* y 
and the offline of the under lip has a 
trifling imperfection. 

This engraving has another peculia- 
rity that is not unworthy of notice, 
namely that notwithstanding it is 
highly finished, it is entirely without 
back-ground; and does not seem to 
need one. 

The godlike serenity of this head, 
is finely contrasted to the agitation of 
that personification of Evil , after the 
same great master, of which we shall 
next proceed to treat. This is some- 
what less elaborate in its style of exe- 
cution as being the translation of a 
more sketchy original ; but the lines 
are ably adapted to that perturbed 
play of muscles wdiich are here ana- 
tomically displayed. Thu style bears 
considerable general resemblance to 
the best of those engravings by Scia- 
vonetti, which accompany the poem 
of Blair’s Grave, after the designs of 
Blake. The plate is well toned, and 
sufficiently impressive in chiaro scuro 
without being overcharged with sha- 
dow ; and tire subject is gradually 
blended, from the emphalic and more 
central parts, into the white ground. 
It appears to be entirely executed with 
the graver and dry point, and so 
freely, that the flesh and drapery leave 
us nothing to regret on that score; 
but the hair which is wildly agitated 
so as to suggest the •idea of flames, 
would probably have been better had 
etching been intermingled— the etch- 
ed hair of this artist being always 
performed in an admirable taste. In 
the execution of the light side of the 
neck, and the whole of the face, 


which are the principal parts Sharp 
has been particularly happy ; though 
the flourish of drapery also, is very 
much to the purpose. 

We have now to observe, that the 
mouth is somewhat distorted, and out 
of drawing ; the left side not corres- 
ponding with the right : yet we shall 
not affirm that this distortion may not 
be in the original, and may not aid the 
sentiment which Michael Angelo in- 
tcrulecFto convey. Still we arc led 
to question, whether the engraver has 
not iu expressing the extreme agita- 
tion of the Evil being, somewhat too 
much subdivided the parts, introduc- 
, ing miuutiaj of his own, about the 
temples and the left eye orbit, and 
clavicle on the shadow side. There 
is certainly more of detail and particu- 
larity in these parts, than nature would 
warrant, even under these extreme cir- 
cumstances. But not having seen the 
original, wc cannot pronounce that 
Sharp is here in fault. 

As is observed above, this head is 
’entitled * End* which is the same in 
fact as it a D. had been prefixed : for 
<5 evil, isno other than the Saxon mode 
of writing the Evil* that is to say, the 
evil priuciplc personified; just as 
Satan , is literally the Enemy — or 
principle of enmity personified. — 
The character of the head is com- 
pletely diabolical. The expression, 
not that of malignity exulting : but, 
as if the hour of exultation was past, 
and the alarm was felt that must ever 
accompany the consciousness of the 
inevitable approach of well deserved 
punishment. The countenance is 
sublimely terrible to contemplate. It 
bears a motto from the xxxvii. Psalm, 
both in Hebrew and English, namely: 
“ He seeth that his day is coming;” 
but these words express only fore- 
sight, while there arc more ampli- 
fying passages in Milton, and which 
arc to the full as pertineut : for exam- 
ple, the following, expressing the per- 
turbation of Satan when on the bor- 
ders of Paradise — 

■ horror und doubt distract 
Ills troubled thoughts, und from the bottom 
stir 

The hell within him : for within him hell 
He brings, und rouhd about him ; nor 
from hell x 


• See Verstegau’s tl Restitution of decayed intelligence.” 

E . M. October , 1824. * 3 b 
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•One sipp, no more llmu from himself can 

flv 

By change of place. Now conscience 
wake-, despair 

TlmlsJumb red: wakes ! he bitter memory 
Of w Imt he whs, what is, and wlmt 
must be. 

***** 

Thus while he spnke, each passion 
d'.mm’d It is litre, 

Thrice changed wiili pale, ire, envy, and 
despi.if. 

His " Sortie made by the Garrison of 
Gibraltar , on the morning of the 21th 
of November , 1781,” may be pro- 
nounced one of the finest historical 
engravings of modern events, that has 
been produced in the world. It is 
also one of the largest; and he it re- 
membered, tlnit “ a large; work U diffi- 
cult because it is large;” and the 
difficulties of a work of this nature 
increase in much more than a direct 
ratio to its dimensions. 

The present performance is more 
homogeneous, and in better harmony 
with itself, than Woollett’s celebrated 
engraving of the Death of General 
Wolfe; which may be thought high 
praise. The courses of lines arc more 
gracefully and expressively laid. It 
has a more deep-toned brightness of 
chiaro scuro, and the parts are more 
coherent, and in better subordination. 
The ground, which in General Wolfe’s 
.death, is far too ostentatiously glar- 
ing, is here, not only characteristic of 
sand, but is with great judgment sub- 
dued throughout to a quiet and so- 
ber tone ; and this sobriety of tone is 
rendered to a certain degree, — anti 
precisely to the right degree, — compa- 
tible with the varieties of the art so 
peculiar to line engraving, of express- 
ing the textures of tlife. various other 
surfaces anti substances that enter 
into the composition of this grand 
work ; and is wisely distributed in 
due gradations over the plate. As a 
musician might express himself, the 
composition is performed in the right 
key. If the lines had been woven into 
a wider, or more open, texture, the re- 
tiring night must have lost its dun 
• hue, and the numberless little glitter- 
ing sparks which play about the but- 
ton-holes, the epaulettes, and other 
foppery of the modern war-dress, 
must have lost their splendour. There 
are a thousand of them about the gal- 
lant Lord Heathiield, and the group 
of officers bfehind him, as if to con* 


trast by their flicker the calm magna- 
nimity of his action. 

And this quiet stillness proceeding 
from the system of close texture, and 
the master key of deep toned bright- 
ness which the engraver has adopted, 
is of further value, inasmuch as most 
of the heads are elaborate portraits of 
the individuals concerned on that 
memorable morning, and come out 
with considerable brilliancy of relief 
from the breadth of "still half tint 
which is spread over the sky and dis- 
tant rock of Gibraltar. The manner 
of executing the different kinds of 
drapery too, is just sufficiently varied 
for the time and occasion, and the 
tooling of the portraits is most admir- 
able. 

By no other art than that of line 
engraving, could an adequate trans- 
lation of this capital picture have been 
so faithfully rendered. Probably by 
no other translator could it have been 
rendered with equal ability. 

We beg leave altogether to decline 
the task of criticising this noble work 
as a picture from the pencil of Ma. 
TiiiuMJiru., which places him on a 
level with the first historical painters 
ofhisage; at least, of such as have 
distinguished themselves by the treat- 
ment of modern events. We could 
not enter upon it efficiently without 
expatiating at large; and Mr. Sharp, 
the deceased engraver, is our present 
subject. This plate was published ill 
the year 17Pf>. 

In the year 1812 was published his 
Boadk'ca the British Queen, animating 
the Britons to defend their country 
against the Romans from a drawing by 
T. Stotttatio, It. A. 

The Queen, and the part of her 
army which she is immediately addres- 
sing, arc here supposed to be view- 
ed through a sort of arched prosce- 
nium, with ornamented spandrils. The 
Pom mi legions and encampment are 
dimly seen at a considerable distance. 

The best part of this performance, 
both as a picture and as an engrav- 
ing, is a half clad group of 

“ — our iielgicsires of old 

Rough, poor, in a ms, ungovernably bold : 
War in each face, und freedom on cnett 
brow, 

who are listening respectfully, but 
with kindling indignation, to the ha- 
rangue of their heroic queen. They 
are not tatooed, or stained with worn. 
Mr, Stothard seems to be no believer 
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. in such matters. He docs not think 

that the 

“ painlcil vest prince Vortigern 

■ had on. 

Which from a nuked Fid, Lis grancLiie 
w on/* 

was the well dried skin of a flayed 
Briton ; and has accordingly painted 
his ancient warriors as clean, well- 
made, athletic fellows, without a par- 
ticle of dandyism about them, unless 
th e jritiined helm of one, should ren- 
tier him liable to that reproach. 

The group is but partially and irre- 
gularly armed, with swords, targets, 
helmets, and spears ; and L backed by 
floating banners, on which there is no 
device. They arc a wild, unsophisti- 
cated party, whose resolution to " do 
or die” is kindling in some, and in 
others ready to burst forth. In llieir 
delineation, the abstract idea of ac- 
tive strength appears to have govern- 
ed the hand of the painter ; and they 
arc engraved, especially their nudities, 
in a line mellow style which corre- 
sponds with it, and at the same time 
is well adapted to brawny fellows vi hen 
reduced to a small scale. Let him who 
would become a connoisseur in en- 
graving, compare them with the Dio- 
genes, Zenobia, and the near arm of 
8t. Cecilia, and he will see the extent, 
or at least may form some idea of the 
scope, of Sharp’s powers, and art of 
adapting them. The scanty draperies 
and shields of these ancient Britons, 
are ably executed, but their naked 
parts are in his very mellowest and 
best style; and as .the secondary light 
falls on this group, it affords every 
variety of flesh tint. 

Boadicca and her daughters arc 
somewhat less strongly to the pur- 
pose. The attitudes and expression 
of the latter are certainly pathetic; 
and the action of the former is ani- 
mated and commanding : but the 
queen wants heroic elevation of cha- 
racter (she must not too nearly ap- 
proach the presence of our favourite 
Zenobia), and is scarcely old enough 
to pass for the mother of these prin- 
cesses. Neither arc the cloaked el- 
ders, who stand between the troops and 
their queen, worthy of particular 
praise. 

The car of Boadicca is drawn by 
two caparisoned horses, of which the 
nearest, a white horse, is engraved in 
a very masterly style. The delicate 
hairy texture of the gracefully turned 


m 

neck, is uncommonly fine; ajid th? 
drapery of dark coloured velvet, with 
a fringed ornament, which partially 
covers the horse’s body, is also very 
ably executed. 

But the foreground, sky, distant 
mountains, and these plainv, where 
the Roman legions are drawn up in 
battle array, are evidently by some in- 
ferior hand ; and the sky and distance 
especially, have a coarse, tasteless, 
and unfinished look, which can be of 
no real advantage. If it be supposed 
to make the execution of Sharp’s 
figures look the more delicate and 
finished from the foil it affords, it 
subtracts more than in the same de- 
gree from the effect of the whole: 
and the whole sadly wants more ex- 
pression of space. But, wc repeat, 
that the style of engraving the white 
horse, and the principal group of Bri- 
tish warriors, have a redeeming influ- 
ence that is very gratifying, and make 
us willingly forget minor defects, or 
look on them with an indulgent eye. 

The following account of this com- 
position has been printed by the ar- 
tists themselves: — This celebrated 
character (Boadicea) having been the 
victim of the barbarous tyranny of 
the Romans, sought to be avenged for 
the cruelties which she suffered; and 
as the crimes of those conquerors had 
spread universal hatred against them, 
she easily kindled the flame of revolt 
in the hearts of her injured subjects. 
In the first burst of its violence, up- 
wards of seventy thousand of their 
enemies w'ere slaughtered by the Bri- 
tons, in London, Colchester, St. Al- 
bans, and in the surrounding districts, 
before Suetonius, the Roman general, 
had time to concert the means of 
resistance. 

At length the two hostile armies 
drew up, opposed to each other: the. 
Britons appeared an immense multi- 
tude divided into large separate bands 
.of horse and foot ; and withal, bo con- 
fident of victory, that they had brought 
their w ives with them to be spectators 
of it from their waggons, which they 
had placed round the borders of the 
field, 

Boadicea rode in a war-chariot, 
having her two daughters along with 
her; and, as she traversed the ranks 
of the several confederated tribes, she 
declared to all, that though it was not 
unusual for the Britons to war under 
the conduct of a woman, yet, upon 
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this occasion, she assumed not the 
authority of one descended from a 
line of iJJustrious ancestors, but ap- 
peared upon the same footing as the 
lowest among them, seeking ven- 
geance — not for the loss of her king- 
dom, but for the expiration of liberty 
— for the stripes inflicted upon her 
person — for the brutal indignities 
offered to her virgin daughters. She 
added, that men might, if they were 
so inclined, stilklivc, and be doomed 
to slavery; but that Britons deter- 
mined to be free, must, in the impend- 
ing conflict, either remain victorious, 
or utterly perish ; and that, with re- 
gard to herself, she was prepared for 
either. — Thus far we have thought it 
proper to extract, and here to stop; 
for the picture lias no reference to the 
issue of the battle. 

Other of the prime works of this 
extraordinary artist, wc would wil- 
lingly have reviewed in our present 
number; but good impressions are 
not within our reach (here in a re- 
mote corner of Essex), and we are re- 
luctantly obliged to postpone them, 
being too conscientious to affect to 
write critically of such works from re- 
collection. We shall, therefore, sim- 
ply subjoin, for the benefit of those 
persons of taste who inay lie engaged 
ill collecting his works, a list of the 
remainder, to the beat of our present 
knowledge, beginning with his 

PORTRAITS. 

John Hunter, (the great anatomist)? 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds , a transcen- 
dant performance, of large folio di- 
mensions. 

Mr. Moore, the original secretary 
to the Society of Arts, after fl est. 
Ditto. 

Shake spear’s Patron, the Earl of 
Southampton, of quarto bizc, (a small 
ruined chapel beneath.) 

A Head in Du Roveray’s edition of 
Paradise Lost, erroneously called the 
portrait of M ilton. 

Three views of the Head of King 
Charles the First, after Vandyke . 

Sir Everard Home, the distinguish- 
ed comparative anatomist. 

Sir Walter Farqnhar, physician. 

The Rev . Dr. Valpy . 

Lord Er skint - . 

Sir Francis Burdelt, bart. 

Horne Tooke. 

Thomas Paine, (with a small copy,) 
afte Romney. 


John Kemble, tragedian! 

Sir R. 1) undas. 

Charles Long, esq. 

F. Walker, esq. 

John Runyan. 

Joanna Southcott. 

William Sharp, engraver, (after 
Joseph.) 

Richard Brothers, (two plates of 
this.) 

Rev. Dr. de Sails. 

The Duke of Clarence. 

Equestrian figure of II. B. II. the 
Prince of V r ales. 

HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 

The Children in the Wood, after 
Ben well. The landscape by Byrne 
and Medlaud. 

The Fathers of the Church, after 
Guido Rem, a work of superlative 
merit. 

Test ruction of the Floating Batte- 
ries before Gibraltar, after Copley. 

The ll'itfh of Endor, after Wtst, (a 
small cop) of this was afterward en- 
graved for Macklin’s Bible. 

The Ho\cl Scene in King Lear, 
after West, (a very capital perform- 
ance.) 

The Holy Family, after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, (a small copy of this also, 
was cngra'.ed by Sharp as a frontis- 
piece to Macklm's New Testament.) 

The Infant Saviour, from Annibal 
Carracci. 

Christ and St. John the Baptist. 

Interview of King Charles the First 
with his Children in ■ the presence oJ % 
Oliver Cromwell, after Woodfoude. 

Head of an Old Woman, after Ru- 
bens. 

The figures to an oval plate, after 
Hearne, of Mr. Peter Pounce rescu- 
ing Fanny, (from the Novel of Jos. 
Andrews.) 

A lavg plate in a forward, though 
unfinished, state, of the Dead Christ 
and Three Maries, after the celebrated 
picture by Annlbal Carracci, in the 
collection of the Earl of Carlisle. 

Boadirea and her daughters, after 
Opie, engraved for Hume’s History of 
England, published by Bowycr. 

Mary Queen of Scots escaping with 
Both well, after sYxikke, for ditto 

Judith Attiring , alter Opie, engraved 
for Mackliu’s Bible, 

Destruction of the Assyrian Host, af- 
ter De Loutheebouhg, engraved for 
ditto. 
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. r The Three Maries at the Holy Se- 
pulchre , after Smihke, for ditto 

SMALL BOOK-PLATES, Ac. 

The Rosier usian Cavern , after Fu- 
seli, engraved for an edition of the 
Spectator. 

. Theodosius and Constant ia, after 
Westall, for ditto 
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Scene from ike Provoked Husband , 
after Smihke, and some others, for 
Bell’s British Theatre. 

An elderly Female, Meditating , after 
William Locke, Esq., engraved for 
Seward’s Anecdotes, and inscribed 
M Dies PracteritosP 


TIIE DRAMA, 

Disuitv Lank Theatre. 


The season commenced here on the 
23d instant. Whatever improvements 
might have been made heie since the 
former season, we can say that no 
perceptible change has taken place 
in the general client. It is true that 
none was required ; but managers, in 
their love ol splendour, seem to think 
it ncce.sj.ary now-a-days, that they 
should lie continually employed m 
making or promising embellishments. 
Alter the company had twice execut- 
ed the national anthem of “ God save 
the King,” for it was encored as 
usual, the curtain drew up lor 1 he 
Marriage of Figaro* which was the 
first performance of the evening. — 
Mi. Harley undcitook the part of 
F it jam ; but curiosity had been so 
lately exhausted and attraction fatigued 
by the constant repitifion of the cha- 
racter, that Mr. Liston liunsclf could 
not have rendered it atti active. There 
Mas little hope, therefore, that auy suc- 


cessor of his could succeed in producing 
a stiong impression, and accordingly 
Mr. Hailey’s effort, though a clever 
one, went off with 1 ttle enthusiasm. 
A young kidy of the name of Giamion, 
from the Dublin Theatre, made her 
first appearance as Susannah. Miss 
Grannon has a sweet voice, and a well 
cultivated taste, but she wants power 
to fill the huge area of this theatre. 
In speaking also, she frequently drop- 
ped her voice so low as to be inaudible 
in many parts. We hope, however, 
that as she becomes more aware of the 
excition that is required, some im- 
pi element will take place m this 
respect. There is an agreeable vivacity 
in h'T appearance, ami an ea*>o and 
self -posse* sum in her manner, from 
which we should be entitled to augur 
very favourably, if the advantage of 
physical power weie added to the 
reJf. 


Cove nt Garden Theatre. 


The lively comedy of The />z- 
conslant was acted at this house. 
With a little pruning- of the ori- 
ginal dialogue, the characteis and 
incidents aro fa Jr and fice" bom 
objection. This play was well acted; 
Mr. C. Kemble’s coined v certain !y 
gels more freedom than it had. '1 he 
difficult point of hi'' acting used .dways 
to be that he could not descend ; but 
he got over that’ in Ins Charles the 
Second , when; he made his sailor’s 
disguise as good as anything we ever 
saw. A great deal of his Mirabel de- 
serves equally to he commended. The 
early scenes were viry light and ele- 
gant : th serious part lie al ways played 
extremely well, and the business in 
the last act — the ring, the rccoveiy of 
the watch, and the episode of the 
Bravo's nose was less solemn, but as 


whimsical and vivacious as our friend 
Bebslon m Ins best day. Mrs. Chat- 
ter Icy played bizarre; there seeifls to 
be no i. nsoti why Miss Chester should 
not iry what sheouri do with it. Jones 
in Viurrtte was smart and pleasant, as 
he always is— his points always ready 
and exact, and his business executed 
to the b'eauth of a hair. 

Mr. C. Kemble represented Oeta- 
viaiiy tli ■ depurate lover in the Moun- 
taineers; and, shutting our eyes to 
what his celebrated brother had done 
in the same part, we can fairly asseit 
that the effort was a very line one. — 
Mr. Mason had little to do in F/ro'et, 
but in that 111 tic there was promise, 
for there was improvement. Ilis action 
is graceful, his emphasis correct, but 
still there is a coldness and formality 
about him which the public, or those 
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who represent the public in theatrical 
-audiences, seem to resent too severely* 
Mr. Connor’s Kilmalor k realized the 
idea of a thorough bred Irishman, 
though we should prefer ing him as 
a tutor, in which capacity he has 
oltcn made us laugh within the same 
walls. Of Mr. Blanchard's Lope, Tocho 
it is only necessary to say that it was 
in his usual rich comic style, as far as 
he had scope to indulge in it. IIow 
it is that this genlleinan, though con- 
fessedly one of the very lisst come- 
dians of the day among the judicious, 
has never attained the celebrity which 
many of his inferiors have done, is one 
of those curious theatrical questions, 
that we would put lo ihme who arc 
skilled in stage manoeuvring. Mr. 
Chapman, in Roque, had little to do; 
but, to say the least of hun, he always 
understands his business. Mr. Duruset 
undertook the pait of Sfodi. As oar 
readers well know that this is a comic 
part, such ot thorn as wore not present 
will he surprized lo hear that he did so. 
We presume that he did not volunteer; 
but let us do him justice whether he 
did or not. The attempt was a u > 

'spectable one; it was evidently a 
studied one; aud, amongst the gioup 
of our popular \ oculists of the ^aine 
sex, where could we lie expected to 
select an individual of whom we could 
say the same thing ? * We are tar, how- 
ever, from wishing Mr. Durusil in 
speculating on this line of character. 
To speak in theatrical or critical tech- 
nicality, it is possible for a man to be 
re spa table (thc^e aie the Chronicle's 
own italics) without affording a 
glimpse of hope that lie would ever 

IIaymarkgt 

A new interlude, in one act, called 
Birds without rent hers, was pro- 
duced at this theatre. It would 
scarcely be worth while to go into 
criticism about a puce which was de- 
cidedlv negatived, and has noch.iuce, 

- we should suppose, of being pi lyerl 

- again; bul F is certainly difficult to con- 
ceive upon what sortot even ordinary 
judgment such a perform mce could 
have been paused upon— far less put 
into rehearsal. The point of the piece 
lies in the very stale fancy of a young 
man being brought up to the age of 
eighteen, without ever seeing a w oman ; 
and, often as this incident has been 
dealt with, it was perhaps never so 
ill worked upon as iu the present in- 


herotne more than tolerable in a # 
pnrticulur line . The Floranthe of 
the evening was Miss F. H. Kelly, we 
had almost said Miss Juliet Kelly (why 
will not the managers afford us an op- 
portunity of giving this lady another 
tragic appellation V ) The part of F/o- 
runthe is one which could atibrd her 
but little opportunity. She looked 
extremely well in male attire; her 
action was giaceful, as it always is, 
and feeling and energy distinguished 
her delivery of the lew passages of 
any force allotted by the poet to the 
heroine. Mis Lacy, as Zornida, was 
placed in nearly the same situation ; 
she had not much to execute, and her 
powcis were kept under by the situa- 
tion in which she was placed. Miss 
Love was a lively Agnes. We cannot 
however, extend any favourable notice 
to the getting up of the musical em- 
bellishment in its minor departments. 
One of the choruses not only hung 
heavy, but produced some disagree- 
able symptoms of dissatisfaction. The 
house was well attended in the pit 
and galleries, but the boxes presented 
a thin appearance. 

Them is nothing further to be ob- 
served regaidmg ibe “ Opera,” as the 
remairidtr of the cast presented no 
novelty worth remarking on. Miss 
Povey as the Countess, sang sweetly, 
and amongst otlar tealin tomes of ap- 
plause was encored with the new 
acticss in Ihc “Letter Duet.” A 
Ballet succeided, which was like all 
ballets unintelligible iu subject, but 
sufficiently interesting in the. display 
of activity and grace. The house was 
as well attended as could be expected. 

Theatre. 

stance. The boy (Mrs. T. Hill) does 
al length see a girl ; and his father tells 
him that it is a bird— whence the joke 
of the title •* Birds without Feathers.” 
Tlien an old woman is sent to this lad, 
in-lead of Madame VYsiris, in order 
that tie may be disgusted, and hale 
the sv x for ever ; and Mrs. Jones is 

. selected to accomplish this feat, for 
which, of all the people in the woild, 
she is obviou-ly the most unfit. This 
dull story is told in dialogue, evi- 
dently written by a person who cannot 
write at all. Madame Vest r is wants 
to know “what a husband is?” Mrs. 
T. II 1 11 has a # strange new sensation, 
and wishes to know M if it is a sin ?" 
And all this sort of stuff, winch has 
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no longer any novelty or interest about 
# it, requires to be managed not only 
'by a delicate, but (for the stage) by 
an experienced hand. There arc 
some songs sung in the course 
of this little matter ; but the music is 
worse, if possible, than the dramatic 
part of it. Upon the whole, it is such 
a failure as a manager should make a 
point of hazaiding as seldom as possi- 
ble. The. author is a gentleman of 
respectability, and this is said to be 
liis first attempt : we should be doing 
him great injustice if we encouraged 
him to make a second. 

Mrs. W. West made her first ap- 
pearance at tliis theatre in the charac- 
ter of Lydia Lamruis/t, in Sheridan’s 
comedy of The Rivals. Tiic charac- 
ter is not one of those in which die 
is most adapted to shine ; it is loo 
young for her; but she was well re- 
ceived and warmly applauded. 

Madame Vcstris took her benefit at 
tins theatre. The performance was the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Mr. 
Bowton was the representative of Sir 
John FalsfafK We have not space to 
enter into any detailed notice of the 
manner in which he supported the 
lusty knight. Suffice it to say, it was 
very fine. Mr. Cooper performed Mr, 
Ford with gi eat effect. Mr. llatlcy 
enacted Master Slender , pirliaps as 
well as any actor now' on the stage 
could represent the part ; but we have 
seen it better done. Mr. Williams, 
Mr.W.Wed, Madame Vcstris as Mrs. 
Ford , Mrs. Garrick as Mrs. Page, 


and Mips Povey as Anne Page, con- 
tributed their respective talents in the 
mo t satisfactory manner. Mr. Dow- 
ton has since been engaged lor the 
season. We should, however, recom- 
mend the manager to pay a little more 
attention to the orchestra. 

The comedy of The Rivals was 
played at th/s house, and two new* 
candidates for Loudon engagement, 
appealed m the parts of David and 
Falkland. It is rather late in the 
season now to be criticising fresh ac- 
tors at summer theatres; Mr. Duff 
(fimn Edinburgh; who played David, 
is an endurable actor, without any 
considerable pi ^tensions ; Mr. Ray- 
mond (from Birmingham?, who per- 
formed Falkland, must have mistaken 
his ov\n powers, in ever attempting 
the stage at all. 

The comedy, in most other respects, 
was well, in some points excellently 
performed. Liston’s Acres is well 
known; we never saw him play better. 

Miss Kelly did Lydia Lanyuish 
most pleasantly and unafttcttdl v ; she 
would have played att the female 
characters m the piece, from Mrs. 
Mali a)) r op to Julia , and have been 
entertaining in all ot them. Dowton’s 
acting m Sir A nf /tony Absolute, would 
have been better had he coquetted less ; 
but it was an admirable performance 
as it was, and it he will only act plainly 
and stia'ghtloiviardly as he has been 
used to do, it will very long, we sus- 
pect, be an unrivalled one. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tiie expectation of a general elec- 
tion in the Spring still continues; and 
an active canvas is, in consequence, 
going forwaid in many parts of the 
country. Parliament lias been far- 
ther prorogued, liom the 4th of No- 
vember to the fith of January; but no 
intimation lias been given that it is 
then to meet for the despatch of busi- 
ness. 

In every respect, our domestic re- 
lations wear the same favourable as- 
pect that they lung have done. 
According to the official accounts of 
the last year’s revenue, to the 10th of 
October, the excess of 1824 over 1823 
is £1,184,000. It must be recollect- 
ed, however, that the repayment from 
Austria, which enters for an item into 


the revenue of 1824 exclusively, 
amounts to £2,500,000; consequently, 
when this deduction is made there 
will be tumid, instead of a surplus, an 
actual deficit of £1,310,300 upon the 
net iqvenue of the yea.? as compared 
with that of 1823. In the Assessed 
Taxes there is a decrease to the amount 
of £1,907,000 in the year; in the 
Excise, a decrease of £81,391. Still 
the details are eminently satisfactory, 
proving beyond controversy that the 
revenue is in a state of giuwing in- 
crease; and affording grounds for a 
confident expectation that, in the 
course of the ensuing session, the na- 
tional burdens will be still further di- 
minished. The window and other 
duties having been reduced one half. 
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would fairly account for a more ex- 
tensive decrease in the assessed Taxes 
than ha*> ictually taken place ; in the 
Excise, although »heie is a decrease of 
£81,391 upmi the year, there is an 
increase of £278,000 upon the quarter ; 
in ni'ilr, there is an increase on the 
quarter of £167,951; in foreign spi- 
rits, an increase on the quarter of 
£140,436, and on the year of 
£314,224 ; in British spirits, an in- 
crease on the quarter of £74,572; 
in glass, on the quarter, an increase of 
£30,36% and on the year of £80,649; 
iu bricks and tiles, an increase on tire 
quarter of £18,1 07, and on the year of 
£56,540; in stamps, an increase on 
the quarter of £147,735, and on the 
year of £417,077; in the post office, 
of £i2,0OO cn the quarter, and 
£89,000 on the year. Thus, as we 
have observed, the account ib alto- 
gether eminently satisfactory. 

Some new military regulations of 
considerable importance to the service, 
have been issued. According to these, 
no person can be eligible to hold a 
commission in the army till he shall 
have attained the age of sixteen; and 
all recommendations are to certify 
the eligibility of the person recom- 
mended, as respects education, cha- 
racter, connections, and bodily health, 
and that he is prepared immediately 
t© join any regiment to which he 
may be appointed. 

According to the latest intelligence 
relating to our discovery ships, the 
Griper, Capt. Lyon, was at the entrance 
of Hudson’s Straits on the 4th of 
August. She was then proceeding 
on her voyage towards Bepul e Bay, 
where Capt. Lyon expected to arrive 
about the beginning of September, 
and where he proposed to winter. 
The Snap, survey iug vessel, hud left 
the Griper otf Cape Salley, with the 
Arctic land expedition, which was pre- 
vented by tlmice from a further pro- 
secution of its course. Generally 
speaking, however, the coasts were re- 
markably free from ice; the season 
was altogether favourable, and the 
ships en joyed the finest prospect of a 
successful progress. 

In our foreign relations, the strictest 
amity prevails. Our sovereign is un- 
derstood to have received an auto- 
graph letter of thanks from the Em- 
peror Alexander, for the successful 
mediation of England m arranging 
the differences between Russia and the 


Porte, which, it is said, have been 
finally adjusted. 

Turning towards our distant pos- * 
sessions, the war in India is perhaps 
entitled to the first consideration. 
According to the latest intelligence, 
the British troops were in the occu- 
pation of Gowahatty, the capital of 
Assam ; several of the petty chiefs had 
placed themselves under our protec- 
tion ; the Burmese had been attacked 
by the Assamese chief, Chunder 
Kaunt, assisted by some of the neigh- 
bouring hill tribes, and compelled to 
abandon some of their advanced 
posts; and disappointed of reinforce- 
ments and supplies, the Burmese had 
been reduced to great extremities. Our 
army was consequently in the highest 
spirits. The accounts from Madras 
intimate that the cholera morbus had 
been extremely fatal there in the 
Liter end of May and the beginning 
of June. Edward Wood, ex Chief 
Secretary to the government ; the 
Uon. Sir W. Franklin; J. D. White, 
Esq,, senior member of the medical 
board, and other persons of note, had 
fallen victims to this dreadful disease. 

Through the medium of despatches 
received at the Colonial Office, fioiu 
C.ipe Coast Castle, from the 30lh of 
June to the 22nd of July, we learn 
that on the lltli of the latter mouth, 
the Ashantees sustained a signal de- 
feat. It appears that Assai Tootoo 
Quamina, the reigning king, at the 
commencement of hostilities, had 
lately died at Coomassie, and that 
Adoo Assai, his successor and bro- 
ther, had left Ashantce accompanied 
by all Ihe warriors he could muster, 
with the determination of destroying 
Cape Coast, and driving the English 
out of the country. 'Ihe confidence 
winch the savage chief felt in his 
power, is evident from the message 
winch he sent to the governor of the 
Castle. “ If,” said lie, “ the walls of 
Cape Coast Castle arc nothigh enough, 
you ought to build them higher; and 
if they are not sufficiently furnished 
with cannon, you ought to land those 
belonging to the ships of war ; hut all 
will not prevent my throwing the whole 
into the sea !” After about three weeks 
prcpaiation, the king advanced from 
Petue on 21st of June, with his whole 
army, to within five miles of the fort.; 
immediately afterwards he formed an 
extensive chain of posts round great 
part of the settlement; and, by the 
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30lh of the month, Cape Coast Castle 
was nearly surrounded by the Ashan- 
tecs, who had ravaged the circumja- 
cent country, and burnt the villages. 
All this time, the garrison, in a very 
weak slate, was making the best dis- 
positions in its power for its defence. 
Fortunately on the 4th of July, His 
Mnjcstv’s ship Thetis arrived witli a 
reinforcement of troops from England. 
The enemy then recalled his detach- 
ments, tor the purpose of concentrat- 
ing his arms, pait ol which on the 
7th lyas distinctly seen defiling in 
great force over a hill, towards some 
heights which he occupied near the 
left of his position, where the king's 
tent had been pitched. Every effort 
for action was now made on both 
sides. Soon t^fter day light, on the 
morning of the 11th, the enemy was 
seen descending in several masses of 
great st length towards the town ; and 
about two iu the afternoon his arl- 
\anee was filed upon by our skir- 
mishers, and a general engagement 
was brought on, which, at half past 
six, p. m. was determined by the de- 
feat of the enemy at all points. Two 
of his camps having been burnt and 
plundered by port of our utioigamzed 
forces, who fought biavely, lie was 
compelled to retreat. On the 121 li, 
the enemy again appeared, but with- 
out making any hostile cfJbit. On 
the 19th he was encamped at a dis- 
tance of live miles, but evinced no 
deposition to approach; and, on the 
20th, he made oil* tovvaids Anuaiiia- 
boe. Famine and disease, discontent 
and insubordination, were understood 
to prevail in the Ashantee army; 
which, independently ol an immense 
loss in the action of the i 1 111, had snf- 
lcicd gi cully by desertion. 

The enemy’s lorcc, in ill it action, 
was estimated at not Us* thnti 15JKK) 
fighting nun; that of the ftntMi dul 
not exceed 19 offict rs, and 5,053 lank 
and file, of whom there were only 
235 regulars, and 118 militia, the 
remaining 4,650 being unorganized 
troops, chiefly Fanlees. One of our 
officers:, Lieutenant Swanzv, of the 
lloyal Aii lean Colonial Corps, and 
103 men, were killed, and 448 nun 
were wounded ; but not a single pri- 
soner fell into the bauds of the 
enemy. 

Tins is one of those unfortunate 
wars which ought never to ha\e been 
commenced; and which, for the sake 

E. M. October, 1S24. 


of humanity and justice, wc hope will 
be speedily terminated, llcguiding 
Sierra Leone as the grave of Euro- 
peans, wc should rejoice in its aban- 
donment. 

Some of our West India Islands re- 
main in a very precarious state. At 
Jamaica, not long since, a conspiracy 
of an alarming nature was discovered 
only w'iihin lour hours of the time in 
which it was intended to be carried 
into effect. The design was 1° mur- 
der all the white people oil Ihc is- 
land. 

Returning to Europe, we perceive 
that the legislative session of the Ne- 
therlands was opened by the king, at 
Brussels, on the 18th ol October. The 
royal speech describes the country as 
in a very flourishing slate, and inti- 
mates that a farther reduction of the 
public expenditure would be tiro- 
posed, and also the redemption of 
a eonsklcraole portion of the national 
debt. 'Hie civil code is to be com- 
pleted during the s&sion, and more 
changes in the Tariff, of import end 
export duties, arc to he proposed for 
the advantage of the national lnanu- 
facliucs, and of agriculture. The har- 
vest has been abundant, and the uni- 
versal plenty which now prevails has 
produced the most favourable e fleets 
amongst the people. 

General tranquillity is apparent in 
France. His Majesty, Charles X., 
made his first public entry into Paris 
on the 27th of September, in great 
sp lend out, and nnndsl the most joyous 
acclamations of his subjects. Several 
popular acts have marked the rom- 
mone oM-.nl of his reign. The con- 
sulship of the picssAvas abolished by 
a royal decree, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember ; and, to evince his liberality 
of itvlmg on another important point, 
Ihc King has despatched thioe vessels 
of war to co-operate with two others 
now on the coast of Africa, in re- 
pressing the slave trade. Preparations 
are also making for an indemnificar 
lion of emigiants. Some settlement 
upon this subject must be extremely 
desirable to all parties ; lor so long as 
any fear is entertained that the origi- 
nal proprictois may regain possession 
of llioir estates, the confiscated pro- 
pcity purchased by individuals lruru 
the *tate, must be of comparatively 
slight value. According to an official 
report, the number of estates sold in 
France, during the revolution, was 
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457,000; their produce in francs in making his long threatened de- 

amoturied to about jL' 45,470,833 ; a scent upon the island of Samos, ex- 

Mim exceeding, by many millions, the perienced a disasterous and decisive 

annual revenue of the country. defeat. The plague is committing 

M.Villele’s project for lowering the great ravages in the city and vicinity 

interest of the national debt, will, it is of Constantinople, and serious political 

said, be po-tponed. disturbances are reported to prevail 

The interment of the late King, in that city. 

Louis XV III. was fixed for the 25th In a proclamation, dated on the 
of October. The General (Council 27th of May, the Greeks announced 

of Paris have resolved upon the their intention to attack, bum, and 

erection of a statue, in honour of his sink, with their crews, all vessels 

Majesty, in the Square of the Palais aiding or abetting the Turks in any 

Bourbon, opposite to the spot where way, undtr whatsoever flag they 

the charter was declared. ruiyht he found. In consequence of 

Spain is still in commotion. Civil this proclamation. Sir Frederick Adam, 

war, to a great extent, exists in the the British Governor at Corfu, issued 

provinces. Report states, that Fer- an order, by direction of the Lords 

dinand VII. has requested Charles of the Admiralty, authorising British 

X. to allow the French army to cruisers to detain all such Greek, ves- 

remain six months longer in Spain sols as might fall m their way, until 

than the time fixed by the last treaty, the Greek Provisional Government 

which expires on the 1st of next should rescind its sanguinary proclu- 

January. A Spanish loan, to the matiun. The opposition newspapers 

amount of eight millions sterling, has raised a great outcry against this act 

been contracted for by different bank* of Sir Frederick Adam’s, which they 

ing houses at Paris. affecKd to treat as a violation of the 

Spain is likely to be, in some re- law of nations, and as tantamount to 

spects, annoyed from abroad. Algiers, a declaration ot war against the Greeks, 

that nuisance of the Mediterranean, is As far as the law of nations is con- 

said to have sent out a squadron for the cerned, we believe the use is sim- 

purpose of cruising against the ships ply this : Tf a neutral subject let out 

of Spain and Sardinia. Ilostiltics are his vessel to a belligerent as a trans- 

aKo expected between Tunis and port, he subjects such vessel to the 

Tuscany. chance ot capture by the opposite 

The Emperor of Russia has been belligerent; and if taken in delicto 

making a tour through his Asiatic she may be justly condemned, as she 

dominions ; but in consequence of may for carrying contraband of war, 

indisposition, it was supposed that he for breach of blockade, cr for any 

w ould return to St. Peters burgh sooner other violation of her strict neutral 

than had been intended. His Impu- character; but there the penalties 

rial Majesty is expected to visit end. However it appears that the 

France and Italy in the Spring. Greek Provisional Government, con- 

The Turks are likely to have enough vinced, prubably, of the injustice of 
to do, especially if they should hesitate its decree, had withdrawn it previously 
to evacuate Moldavia. It is said that to the promulgation of Sir Frederick 
Bagdad is threatened by the assault Adam’s order, 
of a Persian army, and that serious We have nothing fresh from South 
disturbances have broken out in Syria. America, excepting a loose report of 

The Greeks are represented as every the dethronement of the Emperor of 

where victorious. The Capitan Pacha, Brazil in an insurrection. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Just published, in one vol., price 6s. 0d. by Rhodes, Rolls, and Corbould,f rom 

My Children's Diary ; or, tRe Moral of tlio paintings by J. Stothard, Esq., R. A. 

Passing Hour, a tale for ) uung persons Times' Telescope, for the ycur 182.5, 
from ten to twohe, or thirteen years of was published with tho almanacks, on 
«ge. Harvey and Durbin, Gnicechiircb- the J2d instant ; comprehending a Com- 
.street, R. Hunter, St. Paul's Church- plete Guide to the Almanack, an explana- 
yard, S. Low, Lamb’s Conduit -slreet. (ion of Saints’ Dajs and Holidays, Illus- 

Karly in Noveinbei w!l h« published, trillions of British History and Antiquities, 
a nmv edition of Zimmerman, in one vol. the Nuturulisi’s Diary, with a Description 
foolscap 8vo., illustrukd with engravings, of the principal Culinary Vegetables. 
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their Mode of Culture, c fee. Prefixed 
to which, will be an Essay on English 
Poetry, and two introductory poems, by 
Mr. J. H. Wiffon, and Mr. Alexander 
Balfour, author of Contemplation, and 
other Poems. 

Oil the first of January will be pub- 
lished, in fool cap 4to., price Is., and 
post 4 to. l«. tid. f The Botmicul Garden; 
or, Magazine of hardy Flower Plants, 
cultivated in Great Britain, by 11. Maund. 

A second edition of the “Poetical 
Memoirs, ,J and the “ Exile,’' a tale by . 
Mr. James Bird, author of the* 1 Vale ol 
Sluughden,” <fcc. is in the press. 

. The long expected “ Tales of Irish 
Life,” are nearly ready for publication. 
They will be illustrated with engravings, 
by Messrs. Thompson, Hughes and Dow- 
ner, in their best style, from designs by 
George Cruickshank. These tales will 
exhibit a faithful picture of the manners, 
habits, and condition of the people, being 
written from actuul observation, during 
u residence of several years in vurious 
parts of Ireland. 

“ Suicide and its Antidotes a series 
of anecdotes, and actual narratives, with 
suggestions on mental distress. By the 
Rev. Solomon Piggott, A. M., llectur of 
Dunstable, and author of several works, 
will appear in a few days. 

Just published, Poems and Poetical 
Translations. By Samuel Gower. Price 
2s. 6d. 

In a few days, dedicated to the Rev. 
and Venerable Archdeacon W rangham ; 
The Prophetess ; The Recluse of the 
Village ; The Enchantress ; Rosamond 
Clifford ; and other Metrical Legends. 
By Richard Brown. 

A cabinet edition of Salmagundi. By 
Washington Irviug, author of « The 
Sketch Book,” “ Tales ot a Traveller.” 
Beautifully primed in a pocket volume, 
with an exquisite steel embellishment, 
from a design by Henry Corhould. 

A cabinet edition of Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York. By the same 
author, to correspond with Salmagundi. 

The celebrated Holbein’s Dunce of 
DeHth, with fifty-two spirited engravings 
by the celebrated Bewick, beautifully 
printing. 

Smiles and tears, a scries of 13 exqui- 
site Vignettes, with letter press illustra- 
tions. A handsome volume. 

The Juvenile Bible Class Book. By' 
the Rev. A. E. Fa tier. 

In the press, Hor* Poetics?, or Effu- 
sions of Candor. By a British Officer, 
small octavo. 

The Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D., Vicar 
of Dudley, is printing Lectures on the 
Lord’s Prayer ; with two Discourses on 
interesting and important subjects, which 
will be published in November. 

Just published, Picturesque Views of 
the Principal Monuments in the Ceme • 


tery of Pere la Chaise, near Paris ; also 
a correct view of the Paraclete, ejected 
by Abelard : accompanied with concise 
descriptive notices. Drawn by John 
Thomas Serves, murine painter to Hu 
Majesty, and II. R. II. the Duke of 
Clarence. The work contains ten ’ colour- 
ed views, atlas 4to. Price £ I . Is. sew eJ. 

Early in November will he published, 
in octavo, an Explanatory Dictionary of 
the Apparatus and Instruments employed 
in the various Operations of philosophic.il 
and experimental Chemistry ; with seven- 
teen quarto copper plates. By a practi- 
cal chemist. To be published by Boy:-;, 
Ludgate-hill. 

In the press, Le Nouveau Table au do 
Loudres, de Leigh ; on Guide de 1’ Ktrun- 
ger, dans la Capitals de 1’ Angletere. 

Just published, a Synopsis of Ancient 
Arms and Armour, chiefly taken from Dr. 
Meyrick’s excellent Work, and extracted 
from the (t Encyclopedia of Antiquities.” 
By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M. A. 
F. S.A. 

Speedily will be published, in demy, 
8vu., price 7s. fid. ; or, royal 8vo., 10s. fill. 
The Opinion of the Cutholic Church for 
the first throe Centuries ; or, the Necessity 
of believing thut our Lord Jesus Christ is 
the truu God. Translated fiom tho Latin 
of Bishop Bull. To which will be pre- 
fixed, a Biographical Notice of Bishop 
Bull, dedicated to the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Wrangham. By the Rev. J. 
Rankin. 

Em Mt HUGH.— “ The Modern Alliens,'’ 
ly ti “Modern Greek.” Now in the 
press, and soon to be published by Messrs 
Knight and Lacey. 

Speedily will be published, a Narrative 
of the Condition of the Manufacturing 
Population ; and the Proceedihgs of Go- 
vernment which led to the State Trials in 
Scotland, for administering Unlawful 
Oaths, and the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, in 18J7, with a detailed Ac- 
count of the System of Espionage 
adopted at that period in Glusgow and 
its Neighbourhood. Abo, a Summary gf 
similar Proceedings, in other Parts of the 
Country, to the Execution of Thistlewooil 
and others, for High Treason, in 1820. 
By Alex. B. Richmond. 

Mr. Burridge (the latest mithor on the 
Origin and Prevention of Dry Rot in Ships) 
has another work in the press, describing 
a new Process for Tanning Leather, in a 
quin ter of the usual time, without extra 
expense, either with or without Oak 
Bark. 

Nrw Landlord’s Talks, in two 
volumes, will be among the earliest of 
the forthcoming literary novelties. 

In the press, Wnldamor ; “ freely 
translated from the English of Walter 
Scott,” translated from the German 
Sylvan Sketches, by the author of Flora 
Domesticn. 8\o. 
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LIST OF 

To FrancK Henry William Needham, of 
p.ivid-viivet, in the County of Middlesex, 
Esq. lor his invention ol an improved me- 
ihocl of easting steel. — 7th October.— 0 
month', for inrolmeut. 

To Wulter Foreman, Ksq. of Bath, in the 
County of Somerset, Commander in our 
Rojal Navy, for his invention of certain 
improvements iu the construction of steam 
engines.- 1st October. — ti mouths. 

To Fiedi ick Benecke, of Deptford, in the 
County of Kent, verdigris maniilac hirer, 
and Daniel Towers Shears, and .lames 
Henry Shear*, of Fleet Market, in the 
City of London, coppersmiths, in conse- 
quence of a communication from a cer- 
tain foreigner lor certain improvements 
in the making, preparing, or producing 
of spelter or zinc.- -7th October.— 0 
months. 

To Pierre A leg re, of Keroz de la Fronlern, 
iu 1 lie Kingdom of Spain, engineer, now re- 
siding at Colet-plnee, Commeicial-road, 
in the Countv ol Middlesex, for his inven- 
tion or an improved and more economical 
method ol generating steam applicable 
to sh*am engines, and other useful pur- 
puit*'— -7 tli October. — 2 months. 

To Ilumphrj Jeffreys, ol Park-street, 
in the City of Bristol, merchant, fur his 
new invented improved flue or chimney 
for furnace* and other purposes — Uh 
October . — ' t months. 

To Robc it Dickenson, of Park-stieet, 
Soul liw aik, in Ihe County of Surij, Ksq. 
for liis new invented improvement or im- 
provements in the manufacture and con- 
struction ot metal casks or barrels lor the 
convex ui ice ol goods and products, by sea 
or otherwise. — 7th Oclober — (i mouths. 

To Francis Iiiebnutn, of Great Pultney- 
strect. Golden Square, in the Couuty of 
Middlesex, carpenter, for his invention of 
certain improvements in the construction 
cf file escapes, parts of which said im- 
pioveintMits aie likewise applicable to 
other purposes. — 7tbOcloher. — (» months. 

To Stephen Wilson, of Siren ih.»m iu 
the County of Suriy, L>q. m consequent e 
of communications made to him hy lo- 


COMJVJEKCL 

Cohn-Exchangf., Mark-la ne, Londou. 

Close of the Market, Oct. 26. 

The Wiiii at trade was heavy at the 
cLuse of last week, an I theie was this 
morning a good supply from Essex, Kent, 
and Suffolk, lmt the quality not generally 
dry in hand ; very superior samples sold 
nt burely last month’s prices, but in- 
ferior descriptions uni) be quoted Js. to 2s. 
per quarter lower, and very difficult to 
quit at that reduction. 

BAniiKY last week remained without 


PATENTS. 

reigners residing abrond, for certain ini- 
p love men is in machinery for making 
velvets and other cut works.— 7lh Octo- 
ber — 4 months. 

To John Ham, of West Coker, in the 
Couuty of Somerset, vinegar marker, lor 
liis new invented and improved process 
for manufacturing vinegar. — 7th October. 

— 4 months. 

To Matthew Bush of West Ham, in the 
County ot Essex, calico primer, for his 
inveuiiou ol certain improvements in 
machinery, or apparatus for printing 
calicoes and other fabrics.— 7th October. 

— 6 months. 

To John Shaw, of Milltown, in the 
Parish ufGlossup, in the County of Derbv, 
fanner, for Ins invention of ti.msversi; 
spring slides for trumpets, trombones, 
French horn*, bugles, and every olhei 
niuMcaL instrument of the like nature.— 
7 th October. -SS months. 

To John Thomas Hodgson, of William- 
streel, in the parish of Lambeth, iu the 
County of Suny, veterinarian, lor his 
invention of cerlain improvements in the 
censtruelion and rnunulacturc of shoes or 
Mibsi ltuies lor shoes for horses and other 
rattle, anil method of applying the same 
to the feet. — 7th October. — 6 months. 

To Philip Cliell, of Karl’s- court, Ken- 
sington, in the County of Middlesex, l'Eij. 
lor his invented improvements ou machi- 
nery, for drawing, roving, and spinning 
ilax, wool, waste silk, or other fibrous 
substances. — 1 4th October. - P months. 

To John George Bodmer, of No. 50. 
Oxford -street, in Charlton- row', in the 
parish of Manchester, iu the County of 
Lancaster, civil engineer, for his inven- 
tion and perfection of certain improve- 
ments in the machinery for cleaning, 
carding, drawing, roving, ami spinning 
of cotton and wool — J4th October. — U 
months. 

To James Gum, of Hurt-street, Gros- 
venor Square, in the County of Middlesex, 
couch- maker, lor his invention of cerium 
improvements on wheeled carriages. — 
14th October. — 0 mouths. 


iL REPORT. 

alteration from Monday : — fine Malting 
•this morning, has commanded good 
prices ; but secondary and inferior sorts 
are very dull sule, and must be noted 
cheaper. 

Malt is also heavy sale and lower. 

Oats were in good supply last week, 
but without any vuriulion in price— the 
sales this morning ure by no meuus brisk, 
though no alteration in prices can be 
noted from our lust. 

Beans, new and old, came t« band 
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ibis morning more plentifully; the* 
quality of tlte new, not very good— both* 
Forts muy be considered u trifle lower; 
many remain over unsold. 

Maple Peas are Is. peT quarter dearer. 

White Peas fully maintain last week's 
quotation. 

Cotton. — The Cotton market has in 
some measure recovered from the late 
depression ; the purchases were nearly 
1.50') bags ; the greater proportion 
Surat Cotton ; the other sales were 
Bengal*, Pernums, and a few Smyrna de- 
scriptions ; the market looked more firm, 
on account of the favourable reports from 
Liverpool, &e. 

Sugar.— T he Sugar market has been 
more steady this week tlmn for some time 
preceding ; the purchases are more con- 
siderable, and rather higher prices Luve 
been obtained 

In Foreign Sugars very lew purchases 
are reported. 

Coffee. — The public sales of Coffee 
this week have gone off steadily ; the 
British Plantation descriptions at rather 
higher puces ; the Foreign rather heavy, 
and a shade lower J St. Domingo .58s and 
.59s.; Brazil AOs. fid. and «57s.; Uavan- 
uub .58s. ard 58s. fid. 

Hum, Brandy, and Hollands.— The 
inquiries after low Leewards continue 
considerable, and the market isfnni, there 
is also a renewed demand for the finer 
descriptions of Jamaica llum for home 
consumption. Brandy is sternly, and in 
rather increasing demund ; boused 2s. 8d . 


and 3s. Od. In Geneva there were no 
purchases reported. 

Indigo.— The sale at the India House, 
is expected to finish on Monday ; the 
prices generally are 31s. and 6d. per lb. 
higher ; the whole is going off with much 
briskness. 

Silk.— The Silk sale has closed at 
iho India House ; generally the prices 
were 30 to 25 per cent higher than the last 
sale ; there has been great briskness in 
tlm demand. 

Fruit.— T he arrivals of now Malaga 
continue to he considerable, and the same 
anxiety is shown to force them off: on 
Wednesday there was a large parcel 
offered by public auction, also of new 
French Plums, Imperials, Prunes, Jordon 
and Shell Almonds, and Faro Figs; 
neurly the whole of which appeared to 
have been bought in. The chief demand 
at present (which is rather limited) is for 
common fruit. 

Tallow.— There is little alteration in 
the prices of Tallow ; the new may to- 
day be quoted 35s. 3d. and 35s. fid. Ac- 
counts from Petersburg!], stating exten- 
sive purchases of Tallow, supposed to bo 
for London, has damped the market ; 
the nearest price of new Tallow this 
day 35s. 

TnnpRNTTNR.— About 2000 barrels 
rough have been taken by the trade at 
J3s. Spirits are dull. 

liice. — The demand for rice continues ; 
white Bengui 14s. and 15s. u Cuiolina 31&. 
and 34s. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, SEPT. 28, 1821, to TUESDAY, OUT. 21, 1824, inclusive. 
j Extracted from the London Gazette, 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners , lla&ingf tail-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Samuel Tw.unley , As! 011-roud, near Birmingham, miller. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Applet on, f\ Northampton, hosier. (Taylor, 
.J oli n-*f reel, Bedlnul-iiw. 

Arcangelo, C. Gh'iieeMcr-terTiicc, Belhn.il- 
griMii, leather-men hunt, t Fan I home, Lofty, 
amt Hick*, CnleuiHii-Hlm 1. 

Bailih'li, T. Dean-street, Soho, coffee- house- 
keeper. (Jay and Byles, (iiayV-inn-p lace. 

Bell, J. Manchester, dealer in cotton twist. 
(Norris, .lolm-slrei t, Red find-row. 

Burets, T. Sit(iiigl]oiin.c, Kent, banker. 
(Nelson, Kssex-'ircet, Shund. 

Buigess, G. and K., Maidstone and Sifting- 
houine, millers. (Nebon, Kv*ex-» 4 . Strand. 

'Byng, (J. Aclan-grecn, bookseller. (Brooke*, 
8 pur -.street, Leicester mjiiaie. 

Cooper, B. W. Wrexham, Denbighshire, spi- 
rit merchant, (bong and Austin, tlrayV.nn, 


C In) ton, W. B. Manchester, baker and flour- 
dealer. (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, 
itedl'ird-row. 

Davie", S. Great Surrey-mreet, Blnckfiinr’*- 
rc.eJ, dealer in drugs and chemist. (Fielder 
and Barijev, Dukc-strcot, Grosyenor-sqnaie. 

Duncan, J. Trafalgar-"qnaie, Stcpnoy, mer- 
chant. (Walker, Rankin, and Richards, 
Hnsmghall-stiref. 

Kd-iiurton, T. Wei la-street, Ox ford -street, 
coach-maker. (Bartlett ami Beddoine, Ni- 
eholas-Iane. 

Enin ns, J. Ivy-lane, bookseller and publisher. 
(Brough, Shoreditch. 

Kvelcign, F. and S. Union-street, Sonthwaik, 
hat-manufactureift. (Chi bon, Mark-lane. 
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Dividends. 


Fairies*, M. Bishop- Weannouth (Blakiston, 
SyinondVinn. 

Goodenough, t\ Flect-Btreet, baker. (Stevens, 
New.inn. 

Hanson, R. 11. lied ford, boot and slme-maker. 
(Swain, Steven*, Maple*, l’eaiac, and Hunt, 
Frederick Vplace, Old Jury. 

Helling, K. Bedford-street, Bedford-row, Hol- 
born, painter. (Collier, Birch, and Mar- 
ti hand, Carey-street, Liucolu’s-inn-helds. 

Harrison, H. and M. Sheffield, paper-manufac- 
turers. (Taylor, John-stieet, lledioid-row. 

Harris, W. Monmouth, giocer. (Kurd and 
Johnson, Temple. 

Hv*lop, J. Ipswich, giuccr. (Jones and 
Howard, Mmcintr-lane. 

Humphries J. Wesfchury, Wiltshire, wool- 
stapler. (Egan and Waterman, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

Hodgson, G. Liverpool, grocer. (Cheater, 
Staple-inn. 

Lovvman, J. G. Crawford- street, Marylebone, 
grocor. (Green and Asburst, Sam brook- 
court, Basinghall-strcct. 

Loud, T-, & Burgess, T., Sittingbonrne, Kent, 
bankers. (Wildes, Lincoln ’s-inn-tieids. 

Mobley, J. Oxford, butcher. (Miller, Ely- 
plaee, Holbom. 

Martindale, B. jun. Gate-street, LincolnV-inn- 
field*. (Ford, Queen-street, Westminster. 

Metcalf, F. Friday-strcet, wholesale linen- 
draper. (Janies, Bucklersbury. 

Millard, J. Cheapsidc, linen-draper. {Bailey, 
Addle-street, Alderman bury. 

Nunn, H. Queen-street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman. (Swain, Stevens, Maple*, Pearse, 
and Hunt, Frederiek’s-place, Old Jury. 

Pearson, C. Grosvenor- place, Southwark, 
grocer. (Draper, Walcot-place, Lambeth. 


Peckham, H. C. Bushy-row, Kent, paper- 
manufacturer. (Comtcon, Lothbnry. 

Perkins, R. Ponmain, Monythustoyn, Mon- 
mouthshire, coal- merchant. (Platt, Now 
Bos well-court, Lincoln ’s-inn. 

Plant, U. Wharton, Cheshire, flour-dealer. 
(Hostage, Norwich. 

Robson, G. Benwell, Northumberland, coin- 
iiion-brcwor. (Bell and Biodenck, Bow. 
church-yard, Cheapsldo. 

Ballet, T. Manchester, and Pearson, W. Lon- 
don, merchants. (Wills, Watson, Bower, 
and Willis, Tolrenhousc-yard, Lothbur). 

Smith, J. and F. Clcment’s-Iaiie, anil St. 
Swit bin’s -lane, wmc-inerchaiits. (Hewitt, 
T o ken house-yard , Lot hbu r> . 

gtickncv, W. Wellon, Yorkshire, linen-draper. 
(H. T. Shaw, Ely-place, Holborn. 

Stubbs, J. Had low -street, Burton -crescent, 
wme- merchant. (Willett, Essex -street, 
strand. 

Thompson, M. Norfolk-street, Commercial- 
road, Middlesex, and Lougridgc, R. South- 
Sluoids, paint and colour- manufacturer*. 
(Hodgson, Hatton-court,Threadneedle-atrcct. 

Vincent, G. St. Margaret’s-hill, Southwark, 
jeweller. (Niblett, Cheapside. 

Walker , J. Manchester, corn-dealer. (Adling- 
ton, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

WainwTigbt, J. Manchester, merchant 
(Walker, Lincoln’s-inn-iiclds. 

Wilkins, J. Warminster, Wiltshire, corn 
factor. Ilelder, Clemen I 's-inn. 

Worthington, W. J. Lower Thames streot, 
wine and spirit-dealer. (Carlon,lligh-street, 
Mary-la-bonne. 

Waylett, J. N. Fish-street bill and Crooked- 
lane, cordwainer. (Carter, Lord Maym’s 
Court-office, Royal Exchange. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ashton, W. jun. Canton-place, East India- 
road, undci -writer, October 16. 

Ablott, J. Bucklcrsbury and Manchester, Fus- 
tian and Velveteen manufacturer, October So. 

Atinore, C. Manchester, warehouse - niau 
October SO. 

Brown, S. and T. H. Scott, St. Mary-liill, 
merchants, October 23. 

Bnckmaster, J. and W. Old Bond-street, army- 
clot hiers, November a. 

Burbery,T. Woolston, Warwickshire, grazier, 
October 26. 

Bail, J. Poultry, ironmonger, October 26. 

Bury,B., J. Broadburst, and J.and J. Wilson, 
Yorkshire, manufacturers of fancy cloths, 
November a. 

Bates, W. Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer, November 9. 

Beams, H. Soidship-lnno, Sydenham, Surrey, 
stock-broker, November 27. 

Boughton, A. Hungers field, grocer, Nov, 2. 

Brown, C. Dundee, merchant and ship-owner, 
October 10. 

Burnett, A. Lisle-street, Westminster, cabinet- 
maker, Nov. 0 . 

Barrow, R. and T. Liverpool, corn-merchants, 
November 12. 

Clark, W. H. md It. Clancnte, High Holborn, 
Linen-draper, October SO. 

Cort, R. Cow cross-street, West Smithfleld, 
currier, Oetobei so. 

Carter, S. Stratford, Essex, cheesemonger, 
October 30. 

Caffaley, W. Edgbaston, Warwickshire, dealer, 
November 9. 

Cuffley, J. H Ipswich, maltster, Nov. 10. 

Crowther, W. Charles -sheet, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, coach-maker, November 9. 

Chadwick, J. Holborn-hill, watch-maker. 

Dcnrmtn, R. Barnsley, and R. Dearman, 
Finder, Oaks, Yorkshire, October SO. 

Doie, F. Berkeloy-square, auctioneer, Oct 30 

Dyson, B. Doncaster, dealer in corn, Nov i. 

Dalmaine, G. Chandos-street, Covent-Garden, 
embroiderer. October SO. 

Dark, H, Bath, woollen-draper, November s. 


Denham, C. R. Fetter-lane, ironmonger, 
October JO. 

Dods, 11. II igh-street, Southwark, linen-draper, 
November 9. 

Elliot, T. and S. Haslock, Northampton, 
boot-manufacturer*, October as. 

Eduby, T. Emberton, Buckinghamshire, lnco* 
merchants, Oct nber 27. 

Elliott, T. and S. Ilaslork, Northampton, slioc- 
manufacturers, November is. 

FiencJi, J. Coventry amt Edinburgh, riband- 
manufacturer, October 2.1. 

Freethv, T. Acton, baker, October 23. 

Front, T. Little Titchfleld-street, coach-maker, 
October '49. 

Fox, S Mosbrough, F.ckington, Dcrbyshiie, 
scjthc-inauufncturer, November H. 

Forties, J . Oxford-sl reet, chyinisl, October 23. 

Felton, R. Lawrence, Highbury House, hop- 
merchant, November 6. 

Ft ear*, K. Birmingham, merchant, Nov. a. 

Fe.irman, W. New Bond-street, bookseller, 
November 6. 

Gnmshflw, R. Goston, and J. Grimshaw, 
Manchester, merchants, November 8. 

Giecu, G. York-street, Covent Gardou, draper, 
October 37. 

Grierson, A Dudley, Worcestershire, draper, 
November 8. 

Gvcig, W. City-road, upholsterer, Nov. 9. 

Humphreys, H. and W. La con, Liverpool, 
iron-merchants, October 28. 

Hould, 8. Laytonstone, butcher, October 23. 

Hoult, L. Norwich, iron-founder, Nov. i. 
Hndson, T. Lower Filierton, Warwickshire, 
weaver and farmer, November 3. 

Home, T. Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, mercer, 
Nnvojnber9. 

Hickman^ W. and D. Timothy, Leiccster- 
square, hosiers, October 23. 

Johnson, B. Cherry Trees, Worcestershire, 
farmer, October SO,. , 

Johnson, B. Samborn, Warwickshire, farmer, 
October SO. 

Langhorn, H. and W. Brailsford, lJucklers- 
bury, merchants, October SO. 
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Births, Marriages , and Deaths, 

Lmnney, J. Fostc- 1 Mills, Yorkshire, corn- Redmayne, J. Burton, Yorkshire, coal-dealer. 

fac{ or, November 8. Bhepheard, W. Boswell-court, Carey-strei *t, 

Uycoelc, T, Minorics, slouse Her, Nov. 19. money-scrivcner, October 13. 

Middleton, I. T. Stone, Staffordshire, coaoh- Salter, J. and J. S. Foster, Kingston, Surrey, 
proprietor, October S3. brewers, October 23. 

Mogfurd, H. Quadrant, Piccadilly, tailor, Sidebottom, W. Stay ley -bridge, Lancashire, 
October 23. cottons pinners, October 26. 

Newsom, W. Dunster-eouit, Mincing-lane, Sidiord, G. Bath, common carrier, October 29. 

merchant, October 30. Sloggett, J. jim. ltath, hosier, October 25. 

Nunneley, S. Crniisley, Northamptonshire, Shepheard, W. Boswell-court, Carey-street, 
beast-jobber, November 4. muney-serivcnor, October 30. 

Nield, J. Midgehill, Saddlewortli, Yorkshire, Sfttrio, T. Kme-street, Seven Dials, stove- 
clothier, November 6. * grato inarm lac turer, November 2. 

Nntinan, J. West Drayton, Middlesex, vint- Seaton, R. and J. J.K. And T. Foster, Ponte- 
ner, October 30. fmet, Yorkshiie, bankers, November 8. 

O’Brien, J. Broad-street -buildings, merchant, Smith, A. Lime -street Square, merchant, 

October 90. November fi. 

Parker, J . L. and J. G. and T. Roberts, BiTchin- Sharpers, R. Davios-street, Berkeley-square, 

lane, merchants, October 19. dealer in china, November 9. 

Pulyart, J. Lundon-strect, Fenchurcli-street, Tye, K. Sibton, Suffolk, farmer, October 95. 

merchants, October 90. Taylor, H. Sidney -place, Commercial-road, 

Present, M. W. St. James’s- walk, Clerken* master- mariner, October 23. 

well, table cover manufacturer, October 23. Taylor, J. Leominster, Manner, October 97. 
PuHnm, R. Leeds, merchant, November 9. Turner, O. J. Winchester House, Broad-street, 

Pnlling, W. Old Southaea House, Broad-stieet, Insurance-broker, October So. 

merchant, October 30. Taunton, W. D. Essex-street, Strand, money- 

Pratt, 11. Archcr-strcet, Westminster, iron- scrivener, November 13. 

founder, November 2. Troward, R. J. Cu per’s-bridge, Surrey, soap- 

Pnchard, R. Regent-circus, Oxford-street, manufacturer, October 30. 

drch-.mg-c.ise manufacturer, October So. Thompson, J. Birmingham, victualler, Nov. 1. 

Paton, A. Felling-shore, Durham, ship-builder, Thick,!*. Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, maltster, 
November 16. November 11. 

Bus-ell, 11. and R. Bruce, 81. Martin’s-lano. Trewent, W. Pembroke, draper, Nov. 8. 

Big Id ou, J. Bristol, haberdasher, Oct. 21. Ubsdell, C. Warminster, Wiltshire, linen- 

ilo-e, T. Regent-street, Pall-mall, wme-mer- draper, October 30. 

chant, October 30. Wadn, w. Gloucester street, Queen-square, 

Robertson, J. Old Broad-street, merchant, carpenter, October 16. 

November 6. While, T. Bricklow, Warwickshire, innholder, 

Rooker, F. and J. Watt, Pre-don, Manchester, October 28. 

cotton-manufacturers, November 9. Wliifingtnn, H. Manchester, silk-innnnfac- 

Rmg, S. Bristol, gla-s and china seller, turer, Novembor 8. 

November il. Young, J. and J. Thornton, Bristol, woollcn- 

Rickards, J. Newmarket, innholder, Nov. 1G. drapers, October 23. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGE?, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 2. The lady of William Holland, Esq. at 
Fetch a in, of a son. 

4. The lad) of the Rev. John West, Hunts- 
pill, Somersetshire, of a daughter. 

4. The lady of J. K. Fisher, Ksq. Smyrna, of a 
daughter. 

5. Yhe lady ot Mr. Serjeant Fean, at Cain- 
bi idge, of a daughter. 

fi. Mi a. Whitehurst, Havering Bower, Emsox, 
ot a son. 

7. The lady of William Prescott, Esq. at 
CI,iphnm,of a son. 

8. The lady of George Hurst, Esq. of Red 
Lion-square, of a daughter. 

9. Tha Imly ol Alderman Gairatt, of Kings- 
ton, of a son. 

11. The lady of the Rev. Charles Spencer, at 
Wheatlield, Oxon, of a daughter. 

12 . The lady of J. A. F. Simpkinson, Beiks, 
of a daughter. 

13. The lady of Joseph Kay, Esq. Royal Hos- 
pital, Greenwich, of a daughter. 

14. The lady of James Langdale, Esq, La- 
vender-lull, Surrey, of a daughter. 

18 . The Jadv of the Rear Admiral Harvey, 
C. D. Walmer. Kent, of a daughter. 

18. The lady of E. H. Desvlgnes, Ksq. Hunter- 
street, Brunswick-square, of a daughter. 

18 The lady of John Campbell, Esq. New 
street, Spring-gardens, of a son. 

18. The lady of James Webster, Esq. West 
Ham, of a daughter. 

20. The lady of John Lawric, Esq. Camber- 
well, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

Oct. 1. Mr. W. Wo id, High-street, Borough, 
to Mi«i? M. Ponder, eldest daughter of 8. 
Ponder, Esq. Crown-row, Walworth. 


«. J. Hairis, E*q. of Walworth, to Maria* 
second daughter of Thus. Edgley, Esq. of 
K«scx-wh<irf, Strand. 

4 . Abel Peyton, E-q. of Birmingham, to Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daughter of Tnnotny Cobb, 
Esq. Banbury. 

6. Charles Smith, Esq. of Morton Abbey, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Ilev. Thus. 
Lancaster, of Merton Abbey. 

8. Win. Liuldjuglon, Et-q. of Venilam-build- 
ings,to Francos Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of E. Lee, Esq. of Vevulain-buililings. 

DEATHS, 

Oct. 1. Dr. John Davis, of Cinpham. 

2. Robert Baxter, Esq. of Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury. 

2. John Brooks, Esq. of Chancery-lane, 

5. The Rev. Henry Patteson, Suffolk. 

7. Kbonezer Fielder, Ktq. purser to his Ma- 
jesty’s shin Tee*, by foiling overboaTdat New 
Zealand Harbour. 

T. Rev. Tlios. Roberts, of St. Peter’s, Corn hill. 

8. James Drumhead, Kmj. collector of excise 
at Mile End. 

ll. Rev. Stephen White, LL. D. Caster, 
Peterborough, 

J3. Mr. S. White, of the Cons'll Office, Bank 
of England. 

13. Margot ct, the wife of H. Clarke, Esq. of 
Bentinck -street, Manchester-sqnare. 

16. Jane, widow of John Wing, Ksq. Thorn- 
ton Abbey. 

IB. Mr*. 3. Towle, of Newington-place, Kcn- 
nington. 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to July, 182:1, have been advertised to be paid off. 

James Wetenham., 15, Angel-court, Tbroguioiton-htrect. 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 


The Editor of the European Magazine has received the following letter from 
Mr. Westmacott, which he inserts, feeling, as he does, that if Mr. W. has any 
just cause of complaint the fault rests not with him. He shall first insert Mr. 
W.’s letter, and then make a few observations. 

Sir, — I am very sorry to have occasion to trouble you so often on a subject which 
I bud hoped would long ere this have been submitted to public opinion, but I have my 
doubts or suspicions of the course you mean to pursue, and, allow me to add, I shall 
consider any thing less than the complete publication of the reply 1 sent you for in* 
sertion as most unfair and unyeutlemanly, a conduct, from what I have previously 
seen of you, I must suppose you incapable of. You will, I am sure, make some al- 
lowance for my feelings in this case. 1 have no / ear of any reply to my statement 
your reviewer may think proper fo make, although that is giving him a double advan- 
tage, but must protest, ugainst my matter being mixed up with his, — Your’s, <fcc. 

.5, Clement's Inn* Non, 2(1, 1824. C. M. Wkstmacott. 

In reply to this letter the Editor begs leave to inform Mr. Westmacott, that 
no literary character shall ever have to reproach him with illiberally, or with 
the weakness of yielding to any undue or unjust influence. If he has any 
weakness, it is an unbending, an uncompromising zeal in dispensing literary 
justice, without respect to persons, or if he has any learning, it is to those who 
are as yet unknown to the literary world, but whose talents and genius de- 
serve the meed of public approbation, which can never be procured without 
public notoriety— But Mr. Westmacott will say, if these be the principles 
which govern the conduct of the Editor of the European Magazine, why has 
he jnot given his article whole and entire Without putting it into the hands of 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed, and suffering him to mix it up with 
his own commentaries? That this would be Mr. Westmacott’s reply, the 
Editor doubts not — that it is a just one, he fully and implicitly admits ; but he 
hopes that after relating the history of the transaction, Mr. W. will remain 
satisfied, that fib blame can attach to him. The simple history is this — when 
he received M!r. W-'s article, and perused it, he instantly determined to insert 
it, or give the gentleman to whom it was addressed, an opportunity of replying 
to it if he chose, in a future number. After perusing it, however, he gave it 
to a gentleman who is very intimately connected with the European Magazine, 
and who expressed a wish to peruse it. This gentleman, without consulting 
him, put it into the hands of Mr. W.’s reviewer, who still retains it in his pos- 
session, and has refused to return it. The public will have little difficulty in 
determining whether he was justified in doing so or not, and therefore any ob- 
servations of the Editor on this, head, must be perfectly unnecessary. The 
circumstance of retaining it, however, exonerates the editor from any blame 
that can attach to the omission of Mr. W.’s reply to his reviewer. The Editor 
consequently has only to Justify the propriety of his inserting any matter 
mixed up with Mr. W.’s defence. To this he will satisfactorily reply in a fu- 
ture number: at present he can only say, that circumstances over which he has 
no controul, has occasioned its insertion, and that though these circumstances 
could not injure him in public opinion, were they made known, they might 
tend to injure others very seriously. ■/; 

The length of our present editorial notice prevents us from inserting the 
“ Notes ta Ali,” and the passage, which we have already observed, has been 
omitted in the poem. We regret this circumstance, but we are sure that the 
author of Ali, well knowing the high opinion which we entertain not only of 
Ali itself but of all his productions, will excuse the omission for the present 
month. 

Pollio— A. P. D.— Human Heart— D.—Z. L. I.— G.— are left at our Pub* 
lisher’s for their respective authors. 
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MEMOIR OF MR. HAYDON 


Mr. Haydon was born at Ply- 
mouth, January 25, 1786- His father 
was a respectable bookseller in that, 
fown, and of an ancient but decayed 
family. The Haydons of Cadhay, . 
near Ottery St. Mary, liyed for seve- 
ral hundred years on their landed pro- 
perty in great honor and respectability, 
until the last possessor of the estate, be- 
ing addicted tdvhorse-raccing, was ruin- 
ed, and his children nut out to different 
trades to eajrn a' subsistence; one of 
these children was great grandfather to 
Mr. Haydon. 

Mr. Hay don's propensity to paint- 
ing was always so irresistible, that, 
after several obstructions had* been 
thrown in his way, his father per- 
mitted him to come to London, 
which he entered May, 1804, glowing 
with anticipations of future fame, and 
resolving to distinguish himself in the 
department of history, a department 
which foreigners had decided to be too 
high an effort of mind for an English- 
man. 

He devoted two years to dissection 
and drawipg, apd painted his first 
picture, ,180f£ which was exhibited 
1807, at the Royal Academy, and 
bought, 1808, at the British Gallery 
by Thomas Hope. 

In 1808 he painted Dentalus for 
Lord Mulgruve, and sent it in express 
opposition lo the wishes of his lord- 
ship to the Royal Academy in 1809 ; 


as he had always determined to support 
the Royal Academy, he begged Lord 
'Mulgrave to let him have his will, 
which was granted ; and I he manner 
in which* he was served by the Royal 
Academy was just what Mr. Haydon 
deserved, for opposing the wishes of 
his employer, who desired to have let 
it first appear at the British Gallery. 

It was hung, by Fuseli’s interfer- 
ence, in the great room, and after a 
day or two taken down, and put out 
in the dark anti-room. Its effect was 
then totally destroyed for the season, 
nor did it at all interest the public till 
the following year, when it was sent 
to the British Gallery, hung at the 
head of the room, and gained the 
great prize ! 

In 18 10 he put his name down for an 
associate, but was refused admittance. 

In 1812 he exhibited Macbeth at 
the British Gallery, which was begun 
for Sir George Beaumont, on a large 
whole length, a size specified by him- 
self ; after six months the size was ob- 
jected to; to gratify hil employer he 
began it on a smaller scale, but find- 
ing it impossible 1 6 do justice to such 
a subject on a scafe less than life, 
he requested to finish it in the ori- 
ginal size, offering, if not satisfactory 
when done, to paint any other sub- 
ject on a smaller scale ; the offer 
was accepted; the Macbeth finished 
and exhibited; Sir George declined it. 
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Memoir of Mr . Hay don. 


but offered Mr. liaydurx oue hundred 
guineas for the trouble he had had, 
or to paint him a smaller picture, the 
price to be settled by arbitration. 

Mr. Haydon declined, in return, 
both propositions. 

The sale of Macbeth was thus en- 
tirely destroyed, for no one of taste 
could buy what Sir George Beaumont 
thought fit to refuse. 

At this critical moment, when ail 
the artists were feeling sympathy' for, 
Mr. Haydon, out came hia attack oh 
the Royal Academy, and his refuta- 
tion of Mr. Payne Knight’s theories 
against great works; - thus, at one 
blow, making enemies of two impor- 
tant classes in the art, viz., the con- 
noisseurs and academicians. 

The sympathy of the artists was 
instantly turned to bitter invective, 
tor the irrefutability of his arguments 
only increased the irritability of his 
enemies. From that moment all was 
animosity, resentment, and passion. 
His picture was caricatured, and en- 
closed to him by the post j his name 
was never mentioned but with a sneer 
or a sarcasm. The British Gallery re- 
fused him the prize for Macbeth, and 
thus, at twenty-six years of age, he 
was deprived ot eight hundred guineas; 
viz., five hundred guineas his price, 
and three hundred guineas the prize 
offered for the best work. 

This blow at so early a period was 
the root of all his future embarrass- 
ments, for, when this happened, lie 
was in the middle of “ Solomon,” 
and was now left to conclude it with- 
out one sixpence ; since he had been 
under the pain of borrowing money to 
finish Macbeth, his father having de- 
clined to aid him any longer. 

Unwilling at the first serious check 
to relinquish the fruit of eight years 
secluded study, or to rende r nugatory 
the advances of his father, he resolved 
not to yield, but to persevere, through 
wants, obstructions, and anxieties. 
'He brought his “ Solomon” to a con- 
clusion j it was exhibited at Spring 
Garden,; it sdld, and succeeded, and 
he was thus once more elevated from 
the very depths of want, and censure, 
and obscurity, (for he had been quite 
deserted;) to the full blaze of victory 
and triumph ! 

Such continual anxieties, of every 
description, impaired his health, and 
his unexpected success was a pleasure 
nearly too painful to be endured. The 


British Gallery voted him one hun- 
dred guineas; two directors were de- 
puted to buy it, and came just as it 
was sold. Mr. Haydon, accidentally 
calling in, found the room crowded. 
Sir Geotge Beaumont advanced to 
him, saying, “Haydon, I am asto- 
nished,” and held out his hand, it was 
taken with pleasure, and all was now 
congratulation. Even the academicians 
jbegdn to attribute his attack on them 
to an aider for the interests of the art, 
which it really was, and proffered le- 
. conciliation with a sincerity that he 
ought to have met half way. 

Mr. Haydon, in company with Wil- • 
kie, tfent to Baris, saw the Louvre in 
its glory, 1 returned, and proceeded 
wilh “ Jerusalem.” Having now left 
off writing, he was going on quietly 
and contentedly, for he had never 
written a lme lor three years on the 
ait, when suddenly appeared the fa- 
mous or infamous “ Catalogue Rai- 
sonn6.” In this catalogue Mr. Hay- 
don was sneered at. His passions were 
roused iu an instant ; he otiered his 
aid to the Editor of the “ Annals of 
Art,” he exerted his influence in every 
quarter, and the 44 Catalogue Raisonn£” 
was fairly and completely exposed. 

But why did he leave the raptur- 
ojs pleasures of painting, again to 
take up his peu,? It was wrong, he 
should have treated the remarks with 
silent contempt. 

Fie was now embroiled more than 
ever ; every thing in that publication 
was placed to his account, though he 
never in In's life wrote, or suggested a 
single criticism bn the works of apy 
modem or living painter whatever. 
Ambitious of forming a school of 
history, he instructed some young 
men in the principles of design : their 
drawings from the Cartoons and the El- 
gin marbles, will long be remembered, 
and the prejudice that Englishmen 
could not draw, was destroyed, .but 
the animosity this excited in the art 
was t ml y singular: Mr. Haydpn was 
assailed for six months with anony- 
mous letters of every description, 
sometimes bis name would be printed, 
and all sorts of abomination* sketched 
around it, sometimes they jwcrald be- 
gin “ You presumptuous fool / — do 
you expect to found a school of 
history . 9 ” At last, they were regularly 
burnt. 

He and his pupils were caricatured, 
and at the British Gallery, where they 
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drew the Cartdons, it was with the 
greatest difficulty they preserved their 
temper, from the repeated insults thev 
received in every way. The ill will 
thus roused in the art, was unfortunate, 
and the severity of his remarks on the 
Royal Academy kept it bitterly alive ; 
hut the Royal Academy had done 
nothing to induce the government to 
purchase the Elgin Marbles, and there 
was just ground for complaint, Mr* 
Haydon again became the antagonist 
of knight on this subject, in conse- 
quence of being excluded from the 
committee by his influence,’ and here he 
offended more than ever, the Class who 
where crowding about him* and had 
forgotten his former refutation. ,j But 
could he do otherw ise ? He had studied 
the Elgin Marbles the first of any 
other artist; he had gained whatever 
knowledge he had got from them ; he 
saw a man of great influence denying 
their beauty ; he was excluded from 
giving his opinion before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons by 
this gentleman’s, influence ; he feared 
with every other artist the conse- 
quences ; and actuated by the purest 
public feeling, he sacrificed for ever 
his private interests, and refuted Mr. 
Knight’s assertions without hope of 
defence. 

The effect of this letter was great, 
hut it hurt the pride of Mr. Knight’s 
friends, and it never has been and 
never will be forgiven. A proposition 
at that moment was oil the point of 
being laid before the Directors by one 
of high rank, to send Mr: Haydon to 
Italy at their expence ; it was instantly 
dropped; and 10 shew that it is still 
remembered, just before his ruin, in 
cbnversation with a patron, Mr. Hhy- 
don said * that letter, Sir, will never 
be pardoned.” - “ It never ought,” was 
his reply. 44 Young men indeed giv- 
ing themselves airs!" And was it 
no air 9 to kick the beautiful friezes of 
the Elgin Marbles, which Mr. Knight 
did 9 and say with an air of insuffer- 
able importance *- 44 They will do very 
well to sell for old marble ” Was it 
no air at Lord Stafford’s table to tell 
Lord Elgin'' before twenty noblemen, 
that Lora Elgin had lost his trouble, 
for all the marble he had bought 
was executed in Adrian ’3 time ! Thus 
stamping his censure before men who 
reverenced his opinion; and who 
from that moment doubted the excel- 
lence of these works ! It required all 


the enthusiasm Of the artists, and the 
public to stem the influence of Mr. 
Knight, biit they did do so;—- and 
Mr. Haydon contributed effectually to 
help this ; and this was unpardonable. 
The fact was, Mr. knight, was enviqus 
of Lord Elgin’s having got so impor- 
tant a collection together, to which 
. his name would be for ever attached, 

, Mr. Knight had the same views, but 
Lord Elgin’s collection in importance 
took the lead . He could not bear this, 

. and depreciated their value in conse- 
quence. 

About this time Sir George gave him 
a fresh commission for two hundred 
guineas. Mr. Haydon offered him Mac- 
beth for that sum. It was accepted, 
and Macbeth at last placed in his gal- 
lery. At some time after this period 
Mr. Haydon became affected with weak 
eyes, apd Sir George left a fifty pound 
note on his table. Had he originally 
purchased Macbeth, he would have 
rendered Haydon not only indepen- 
dent of this charitable offering* but 
independent of the world, by pre- 
venting all the bitter consequences 
that resulted from his refusal to place 
it in his gallery. Men of fortune sel- 
dom reflect that the destiny of for-, 
tuneless genius is frequently placed at 
their disposal; but we fear that this 
want of reflection arises more from 
indifference than forgetfulness. 

At last 44 Jerusalem” was finished, 
brought out, and after one of the most 
splendid private days that ever graced 
the picture of an individual, laid be- 
fore the public, who rushed in crowds* 
The triumph was great, but not com- 
plete ; for no triumph can be so if the 
picture be not bought. A subscription 
was attempted, but ruined by limita- 
tion ; and the great receipt* did little 
more than help Mr. Hayaon op. , He 
now appealed to the public in a letter, 
which had no other effect than to bring 
all his creditors on him; and, as a 
last resource, by the assistance of 
friends; bedashed to Edipbuigh, which 
completely succeeded* « Jik reception 
by artists, poets, and the public, was* 
enthusiastic ; and he wtU remember as 
long as he lives the hearty welcome 
and respect he received from the 
Scotch. He returned, and brought 
out the 44 Agony in the Garden,” which 
he exhibited with all his former 
works. Two hundred pounds was 
lost by this speculation, for the no* 
velty was over. 
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- Misfortune now seemed regularly 
approaching } a large sum was raised 
on the “ Jerusalem/’ the picture and its 
receipts in Dublin made over in 
the security, great expectations being 
formed from Dublin, but they failed, 
as every thing seemed to do at this 
moment, with which Mr. Haydon 
connected himself. Eighty pounds 
were lost, which he bad to pay; A- 
fresh attempt in Scotland failed too, 
and every post brought tidings of an 
approaching catastrophe. In spite of 
continual pressure of the heaviest na- 
ture, '■ Lazarus’* was brought out j the 
receipts were great, but not equal to 
“Jerusalem and the party getting irri- 
table who had advanced nine hundred 
pounds on the “Jerusalem,” that no re- 
turns had been made, insisted on pay- 
ment; promises were continually made 
by Mr. Haydon, still lightly trusting to 
the delusive smiles ot hope, but all his 
promises were unavoidably broken, as 
his hopes vanished. Some people got 
it into their heads that he had money, 
and law expenses hastened his ruin. 
In the midst of all this harassing he 
contrived to advance another large 
work, “The Crucifixion,” and got it fit 
to finish, and the Saturday before the 
execution that decided his fate, he 
passed the greater part of the night 
contemplating his composition, sur- 
rounded by nis casts and his driv- 
ings, and glowing with the delights 
of rapturous study! At this critical 
juncture, the person who had obtained 
these nine hundred pounds, lost five 
thousand pounds in Spanish bonds, 
and left himself five hundred pounds 
in debt to the party who had ad- 
vanced, at his instigation, the first 
sum to Mr. Haydon. As he had 
passed his word for a part of it, his 
own misfortunes rendered him ap- 
prehensive, and to save himself, be 
advised an execution on the “ Laza- 
rus.” Such a step in a public exhi- 
bition was irretrievable ; accidentally 
calling in to see his picture, Mr. 
Haydon found an officer in possession, 
and returned home, distinctly foresee- 
ing no energy could avert the conse- 
quences of this blow. As he dined 
with his wife and child, he gazed on 
“ The Crucifixion” he had just pre- 
pared, and^ which would have been his 
best work /in a state of expiring enthu- 


Mr. Haydon. 

siasm, he hopes his bitterest en.wny 
may never know.* Execution follow- 
ing execution, property in his house to 
the amount ot three thousand pounds 
in value, was fold for six hundred 
pounds. His' “ Lazarus,** (the frame 
of which cost one hundred and eighty 
guineas) sold for three hundred and 
fifty, and the «■ Jerusalem*’ (the frame 
of which cost one hundred guineas) 
was knocked down for two hundred 
and twenty. A collection of prints 
which had been twenty years inform- 
ing, and were a very fine collection, 
were dispersed like injured paper; the 
finest; casts in Europe from nature* all 
arranged' to illustrate the Elgin Mar- 
bles, and which Cauova said were the 
finest He ever saw, were sold for a few 
shillings ; a Roman cast of the Apollo, 
which cost twenty five pounds, wa* 
bought for five pounds ; and twenty 
Marc Antony’s in one lot, for eighteen 
shillings! 

At this time Mr. Haydon had re- 
signed himself' and was transferred 
to that liereditaiy palace of English 
Historical Painters — the Bench! 

His refutation of Mr. Knight, and 
his opposition to the Royal Academy, 
contributed to his ruin. But he acted 
on no narrow or mean selfish princi- 
ple. He considered the Royal Aca- 
demy founded for historical purposes 
principally : he considered from local 
accidents, a body of eminent portrait 
painters wielded its influence to the 
injury of history, and that this body 
was inimical to young men, who de* 
voted themselves to improve the pub- 
lic taste. Under this impression, he 
thought all compromise tor the sake 
of his own interests dishonourable, af- 
ter he had once attacked them: but 
the question is, whether in consider- 
ing a little more his own interests, 
he would not have benefited his de- 
partment : if the Royal Academy had 
hacked him. as it would, had he be- 
come a member for its own credit, 
his success would have been more 
likely. 

Alter having proved the inefficacy 
of power to crush him, by the success 
of Solomon , why was he'not content? 
Because it is the nature of such a mind 
never to be contented one effort 
must be followed by another which is 
'greater — one victory by another which 


; This picture was bought lor five pounds, and is now rolled up in « liey-loft. 
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is more complete— one danger must, / As far as the public voice went he 
be exceeded, by plunging into another triumphed— but public approbation 

which if Successfully passed, will render was nut public support ; and after the 

the eclat of having passed the first, a • first burst of wonder was over, the 
non-entity. Such a nature has the seeds public left him and his worka to the 
of ruin, “ even at its quickening/' protection of that class who were too ■ 

So influenced he declined aeon nec- angry to afford it. 
tion with men whom he considered There can be no doubt that histo- 
vanquished ; and so they were in art, rical painting has never been efifec- 
but not in influence, and this influ- tively patronized inEngland; and there 
ence they soon put in force with full isbutone wayfordoingso,viz.thevote 
effect. Had Mr. Haydon possessed the of the government. The government 
same sound view of his situation inpm- must, if they wish the arts to rise in 

perity which lie had in adversity, his*f England,' do 'as other governments 
conclusion would have been different, have done, where art has flourished. 
But his brain became dazzled, he con- Pictures must be voted yearly for the 

ceived he could conquer impossibilities, • public offices and halls, of subjects 

instead of meeting the advances of the suitable to the character of each place ; 

Academicians, which were now made ' and . when once such a system is 

him in sincerity ; he disdained the established, and it will be, sooner or 

proffered respect, which had. been later, the genius of the country will 

withheld in misfortune, and turning tend in that direction, and develope 

his back on all reconciliation, began itself with vigour ; but till that time 

another great work. arrives, men cannot be expected to 

Mr. Haydon placed too great a de« qualify themselves for undertakings 

pcndence on his own talents, of which which have hitherto infallibly ruined 

he had the highest opinion; but he all who have executed them, and they 

should have remembered the acknow- must and will continue to pursue that 

lodgment of talent is optional, and if line of art, as Mr. Haydon is now do- 

men are wounded in their self-love, ing, where there is a demand; ahd 

they will naturally deny the talent, where there is a reward, 

which wounds it, however cbntrary Soon after his release from prison , 
to their conviction. Mr. Kearsey, of Lolhbury, the friend 

Painters and 'poets cannot force of his misfortunes, employed him* to 

obedience, like conquerors with bay- paint his family ; directly after he 

onets and caritapn. Mr. Haydon vainly got, a commission for St. Andrew's 

imagined the moment a truth was Hall, Nqrwich, to paint Robb Hawkes, 

uttered all classes would hail it. — Esq., and at this moment owes 

No man could blame another for tranquillity and case to that line 

painting as well as he can , t because of painting which he once held 

the merit of a picture is a matter of in such contempt He will never, 

.discussion ; but a truth in writing is undertake another historical work, 

a fact, on which there can be no dis- unless employed to do so 5 for 

pute ; and the party whom it con- with history he has scarcely any 

cerns are always too irritable to for- other associations but bitterness, de- 
give the writer. gradation, and sorrow*. Flashes of 

A painter had always better let his hope, brightening only to be obsciir- 

plans be realized by the silent unob- ed ; anticipation of success, generated 

trusive talent of his works. To be only to be disappointed. The bit- 
able to write is a dangerous power for terest pang in his misfortunes was, 

an artist. 


* At the very moment of beginning the “ head of Lazarus” lie was arrested by a 
tradesman, with whom he bad dealt and paid for fifteen years. The officer getting 
interested with the picture, told ‘him, he would take his word, to come down in the 
evening, and he would leave him to finish the head. The promise was given — the 
officer retired. Let the reader imagine the state of mipd,of the artist directly after 
such n scene ! In disgust and agitation he took up his palette, and began to dash 
about bis brush; by accident he scrawled out an expression in the eyes, got in- 
terested, and finished the bead before three, dined, and then went down to the 
officer's house! 

E. M, November, 1824. ‘ 3 s 
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that many sincere friends were in- 
volved by the suddenness of his ruin, 
whom he could not extricate in time. 

' \There can be no doubt his faults were 
great, and his greatest, was too ardent 
a feeling for the glory of his country. 
Perhaps his sufferings have been an 
expiation : at any rate he proved his 
sincerity, by persevering till he was 
ruined ; and all mu^t acknowledge, 
had the Royal Academy been more 
historical, the patrons more spirited* 
and the public more interested ii) the J 
art, the reward of nineteen years 1 de- 
votion to a noble pursuit, would very 
likely not have been a gaol 1 

Yet success or failure gives such dif- 
ferent colour to conduct — that what in 
one instance is considered rash; un- 
principled and senseless, is always in 
the other praised as, heroic, decided, 
and grand ! 

The Editor of the “ Annals of the 
Fine Arts,” who was intimately ac- 
quainted with Haydon, informs us 
that he u heard Haydon say, that the 
first thing he remembers relating to 
the aits, was (he servants giving him a 
child’s print to keep him quiet, and 
such was its powerful effect, that from 
that moment to the present he has 
never ceased thinking of the art.” If 
there be any thing surprising in this 
circumstance, it is only that he should 
. think of it fre m that period until he 
began to. make it his profession, for 
every man thinks of his own profession 
from the moment he engages in it 
until he abandons it, and we believe 
there are few instances in which peo- 
ple have cefised to think of it after- 
wards, except where the abandonment 
was caused by death; and whether 
either matter or spirit continue to 
think, and derive pleasure from dwell- 
ing on the reminiscences of temporal 
existence, is a question which we are 
us little able to decide by argument 
as the most unargumentative of our 
readers. Faith only can supply the 
place of argument in all questions that 
regards futurity. To attempt to prove 
•what revelation only can- impart, is 
proving that reasou is run mad be- 
cause it attempts to reason from whet 
it does not know. But'' will it be 
. maintained that this early propensity 
fbr - the art proves that Haydon had 
been bom with a natural genius -for 
painting? If so, why has no poet 
ever evinced' a genius tor poetry at so 
early an* age ; for Haydon could not 


be at this period mate than three or 
four years of age.' If we estimate 
human nature aright, we are of opi- 
nion that nature has never, and will 
never, give a child an original propen- 
sity from his birth for a certain calling 
or profession, antecedent to the in- 
fluence which this profession exercises 
over him, and that if such an influence 
be jiever exercised, or rather if the 
child never comes within the sphere of 
such an influence, we maintain that 
h^ would never evince the least pro- 
.“pensity for the profession, which could 
; not be the case if the propensity were 
bom with him. A reason, however, 
may be assigned why a genius 
for painting may be earlier created 
and earlier perceived, than a genius for 
poetry ; and the reason is, that paint- 
ing in the first iustance addresses itself 
to the sensitive faculties, and afterwards 
to the mind, whereas poetry addresses 
itself in the first instance to the mind, 

. and afterwards to the senses. That 
which addresses itself to the senses, 
however, will be sooner recognized 
than that which addresses itself to the 
mind, because the senses are bom 
with us. Without them vital exist- 
ence ceases — but mind is of slow and 
imperceptible growth, and has no 
necessary connection with organic or 
sensitive life: it is a*something super- 
added to the sensitive or animal 
nature of man, and denied to the 
brute, but man could exist and many 
do exist who have as little mind as 
the brute, that is who have none at 
all. In the state of infancy there is 
no difference whatever between man 
and brute — all are equally the crea-* 
tures of the senses-~a child, it is true, 
differs in his physical propensities 
from every other animal, but so do 
' all species of animal; but they and the 
child all agree in having no propensity 
of a mental character. As the senses 
then begin the career of their opera- 
tions long before inttlleet begins to 
dawn upon infant genius, it is obvious 
that every art that addresses itself in 
the first instance to the sensitive fa- 
culties as painting does, will earlier 
bring th&t sensitive faculty into .action 
which it delight^, even when art attains 
its highest perfection. Hence the eye is 
earlier caught and delighted with 
forms and colours, than the mind 
with perceptions* ideas and sentiments. 
That Mr. Haydon should therefore 
form so early au attachment for paint- 
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ing is not surprising, when we trace 
the cause of this attachment to its pro- 
per source. His genius and talents 
have not been justly estimated by 
the public, as it was thought un- 
fashionable to patronize him from, 
his opposition to the academicians, 
who, it would seem, are desirous 
to put science in chains and re- 
strain, its flight. They are entirely 
governed by system, though sys. 
tem cannot 1 ravel farther than 
the mere mechanical and, sobcr- 
paced rules of art. Whatever can be 
done by system is not worthy the 
ambition of genius: Whatever rises 
beyond system, and looks down upon 
the grovelling aims of mechanical 
genius — that genius which looks not 
beyond the rugged precincts to which 
it has been carried by application and 
industry, can have no rules to direct 
its flight. All beyond Ihis is the 
result of innate feelings if not of ideas, 
and feelings which nature has not 
communicated cannot be communi- 
cated by art or precept. These were the 
feelings or preceptors which led' Mr. 
ITaydon to superiority. Unhappily his 
genius was exercised on subjects that 
were never patronised in the country of 
bis birth, that country whose character 
he laboured to elevate, and place it on 
a proud level with those nations who 
ridicule the idea df tin Englishman 
attempting historical painting. 

We regret to say that the prejudice 
entertained against England* in this 
grander and sublimer species of ihe 
art, i s not without foundation. The 
apathy and want of public encourage- 
ment shewn to Mr. Haydon proves 
the fact much clearer than we should 
wish to see it proved. But we cannot 
help expressing what we feel, and if 
we did not feel as we do feel, we 
should at once acknowledge that 
painting was a subject for which we 
had no taste, and on vhieh conse- 
quently we could not, without pre- 
sumption, offer any opinion. But 
nothing will go down with the En- 
glishman in the imitative arts, but the 
picture or semblance of his own dear 
person. With the sublime in nature, 
in feeling, or in sentiment, he claims 
no alliance; he is no eifizen of the 
world. Give him his pwn comforta- 
ble home, his roast beef and ale, and 
some rude daubing of the contour of 
his phizz,and he has all he wishes for. 


His ambition rises no higher. In the 
scale of nations he sfctks no place :• ih 
the scale of comfort and itxdependence 
he wishes to appear prominent and 
conspicuous. There is a line in Ju- 
venal, that particularly applies to him, 
wc had it once by heart, but the iden- 
tical words escape us at this moment: , 
the spirit of it, however, is, that your 
public estimation is determined by the 
' length of your purse; and to shew, 
that he has a purse, he wishes to have 
1 his likeness drawn at full length, un- 
less he happen to be a dandy, and 
then lie wishes to have a snug minia- 
ture concealed within his thin waist- 
coat, which he can conveniently draw 
out at any moment. But we really 
fear that an indignation at the treat- 
ment which Mr. Haydon has received 
from his own countrymen, leads us to 
surcharge our picture of the English 
character. But we know it is a cha- 
racter that requires to be roused, and 
when loused seldom falls short of any 
other nation. What then is to rouse 
them but the periodical press, and if this 
press slumbers over its duty, and stu- 
dies only to accommodateto the natural 
character of John Bull, we really fear 
that our influence in the literary and 
scientific world will not produce so glo- 
rious and proud an effect. Wc know 
what slow-paced; grovelling, calculat- 
ing beings most of our periodical editors 
arc, and wc have little to hope from 
the little of mercury with which na- 
ture has inspired them. The English- 
man is in general dree from the vices 
of other- nations but he wants their 
virtues. W by not i ndeavour to com- 
bine this exemption from vice witli 
‘ the noble enthusiasm and generous vir- 
tues of other nations. Indeed we hope 
that such a glorious remit is taking 
place. In a great proportion of those 
young writers who are at present com- 
mencing their literary career, we can 
easily trace the seeds of those generous 
sentiments with which we 'should wish 
to dee the breast of every Englishman 
strongly embued. We should approach 
a little nearer to tbe French character, 
and perhaps :,the French^ would gain 
by approaching a little nearer to us. 
If this were the case, Mr. Haydon 
would be as great an honor to his 
country at present, as he will be when 
posterity shall have to regret that 
their ancestors should suner such 
splendid genius. 
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To blush unseen 

And waste its sweetness on the desart 
air. 

In our observation, however, on th© 
academicians, let us not supposed 
to insinuate that there are hot among 
them artists of the brightest genius; 
but, unhappily, they are .obliged to go 
with the tide, and affect to be .incapable 
of higher excellence than that which 
they display in that line of art which 
alone can succeed in this country, 
while the British government, unlike 
every other government in Europe, 
refuses to lend its aid and patronage. 
Mr. Haydon himself has at last been 
obliged to yield to this overwhelming 
tide,. a tide which in its impetuous 
current sweeps him along in its irre- 
sistible course, and prevents him and 
many of his countrymen, and we 
should also say of the sister isle, of 
rising triumphantly above the influ- 
ence of circumstances and emulating 
if not transcending all the graces that 
ever gave fascination to the tender 
and delicate pencil of Titian, grandeur 
to the design, and enchantment to the 
colouring of Correggio, sublimity to 
the conceptions, and perfection to the 
symmetry of Angelo, and felicity to 
the genius, luxuriance to the imagi- 


nation, nature and expression to the 
attitudes, softness to the execution, 
and simplicity to the composition of 
the immortal Raphael. But the en- 
thusiasm and ambition of the former 
days are gone by, and the few spirits 
of etherial mould that would elevate 
us above the dull sphere of animal ex- 
istence, and lead us into regions of 
a higher and sublimer world, a world 
in which we could feel the dignity of 
. which we aie capable the moment 
we spurn the thraldom of mere ani- 
mal existence, these spirits we say are 
neglected, because they are few in 
number, because they cannot bend 
like the Scotchman at the shrine of 
power, because men of inferior talents 
surpass them in number, and conse- 
quently in influence, and bt cause 
finally they aim at objects too sublime 
for the conceptions, or too pathetic 
for the affections of their fellow beings. 
Hence it is that in all ages, transcen- 
dent genius has always proved one of 
the most dangerous gifts of nature ; 
and will always remain so while pre- 
judice and ignorance interrupt its 
course, the latter having always more 
industry and assiduity m the prosecu- 
tion of their aims. 


ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF POPE. 


That the poetical character of • 
Pope should become fe subject 
of controversy in an age when 
poetry has abandoned the classic 
fields in which she delighted to 
range of yore, and dallies only with 
the summer tribe of daisies and 
butterflies ; an. age in which the- spirit 
that roused die chieftain to arms, has 
subsided into the graceful compli- 
ment that gives a mistress charms, 
which nature has denied her, or into 
the pretty description of the pretty 
poet, who, unable to delineate the 
bolder charm? and sublimer scenes of 
nature, or to excite that eternal va- 
riety of emotions, affections, passions, 
and sympathies, whieh such descrip- 


tions are fitted to excite, finds no- 
thing in nature beautiful, but what 
resembles tome charm in his dulci- 
nea ; some charm, of which if she was 
destitute, would not in the poet’s eye 
exist in nature, because he would no 
longer recognize its attractions. The 
poetry of the present day is very 
pretty, but it has lost the sterling 
stamp of original nature. The fire 
that gleams in the warrior’s eve, no 
longer Imparts its congenial influence 
to the poet. He now writes for mo- 
ney;, he writes to be read, not to 
sound the clang of arms, or give fear- 
ful intonation to the brazen trumpet 
of war. The spirit is fled— poetry is 
now in its old age, which reverts back 
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to its' original infancy and childish- 
ness, and loves to dwell only on what 
is soft and reposing, or whatever may 
yield a balm to its wearied and de- 
clining spirit We endeavour to com- 
fort each other, like a group of old 
women, or a circle of religionists, by 
soothing words, and images that soften 
and mitigate the asperity of our con- 
dition. But with the language of 
love, as with the language of the he- 
roic muse, we claim a very partial 
acquaintance. Instead of describing 
our feelings, and exciting in the object 
of our affections, a similar flame, we 
tell her very prettily, that her cheek 
is like the rose, which is telling her in 
other words, that her rose like-cheek 
has not enslaved us in the sod tram- 
mels of love. If the cheek of a wo- 
man be really, and indeed like the rose, 
she knows it well, and it can be no 
compliment to tell her what does not 
in the least raise her in her own esti- 
mation. Accordingly she knows well 
that you speak the language of flat- 
tery and compliment, not of affection 
or love. But look on this rosy cheek 
with the eye of passion, and she 
understands your meaning, and is 
more pleased with the melting lan- 
guage which it speaks, than if you 
compared her with all the lilies of 
the valley, and all the roses of Tempe. 
If it betnen the look of passion, and 
the feeling which it indicates to reign 
within, that pleases a beautiful wo- 
man, surely, it is the description of 
these feelings, that will please her al- 
so ; not cold and hacknied compari- 
sons between her and the inanimate 
creation. Why then do we not speak 
in the true language of love ?— because 
the spirit is .fled — the internal feeling 
is extinct ; and where it is so, we can 
only fancy what is love, and conse- 
quently write only in the language of 
fancy. The true lover delights to re- 
count the mental, not the physical 

a ualities of his mistress. To praise 
tie latter, is flattery ; to praise the 
former, is love. Hence ner habits, 
her 'manners, . her propensities, her 
employments^ her foibles, her weak- 
nesses and' her virtues become the 
subject of his muse. He relates 
every little circumstance in the his- 
tory of his life, and of hers that have 
any relation to each other. It is only 
in the relation of these circumstances 
that the poet has an opportunity of 1 


introducing with propriety, a descrip- 
tion of external nature. Some so- 
lemn night piece, or morning scene, 
some romantic vale, or delightful re- 
treat, rendered ^ still more enchant- 
ing by the witchery of love, # the 
vows that were made, and the ftijghs 
that were breathed in it, would give 
a pensive but pleasing effect to a sub- 
ject where all should he tenderly 
affecting, and soothingly melancholy. 
How closely has Pope observed the 
rules by which true love is governed 
in his Eloisa to Abelard. HpHv sel- 
dom, if (ever, do we hear him speak 
of rosy cheeks and blue eyes. Eloisa 
breathes only the sentiments .of her 
soul, the passions and agitated emo- 
tions to which she is a prey ; she seeks 
not to tell her love that he is fair, 
that his cheeks are like the rose, 
and his hair like the raven ; she 
knew that the greatest scoundrels 
were as well proportioned men, as 
women ever fell in love with. 

To fall in love with mere exter- 
nal form, is impossible, because it 
is universally known that a woman 
can look upon the finest figure of 
a man, and a man behold the finest 
shape of female mould, without 
either falling in love with the other. 
If then it be not external form that 
creates love, how silly are the pre- 
tensions of the pretty petty little 
poet, who would seek to make his 
mistress convinced of the sincerity 
of his passion, by comparing her 
cheeks to a rose, her hair to a ra- 
ven, her lips to a ruby, her— but 
why continue the chain of compari- 
son farther? — mere external form 
never excited love. The fairest beau- 
ties have been despised by those who 
have fallen deeply in love with fe- 
males of a very ordinary cast 1 of 
.countenance. But t between those 
they fell in love with ' and themselves, 
there was a congeniality of feeling, no 
matter whether this feeling was good 
or bad— Pares cum paribus facile con- 
gregantur , Birds of a feather flock 
together. ^JThe devQ: himself would 
sooner associate with any of his own 
tribe, than with a saint or an angel. 
It is so in the commerce of the world ; 
the good court the society of the 
good, the wicked of the wicked, the 
gay of the gay, the serious of th * 
serious, * the wise of the wise, and 
the foolish of the foolish. Form, or 
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external beauty has little effect upon 
our propensities in this respect; a 
good man would hate a bad man, 
let him be ever so fair, and feel plea- 
sure in the society of a good man, 
let him decline ever so much from 
the line of beauty. The gay man 
can find little pleasure in the company 
of the serious man, be he as fair as 
Apollo; and the grave man shrinks 
instinctively from gaiety and pleasure. 
The external beauty of a fool has no 
charm in the eyes of a wise man, and 
a fool is equally indifferent about 
form and mind. Those poets conse- 
quently who paint only the external 
beauty of man or woman, are poets 
only m name. 

They paint only the shadow, not 
the substance; for though the ex- 
ternal of man appears to be the sub- 
stance, it is the internal with which 
we are enamoured. The poets of 
the present day, however, paint the 
external of being only; they are, 
with few exceptions, mere butterfly 
poets— with them the finest affections 
of the soul are not equal to a tulip, 
the finest sympathies, yield in the 
scale of poetic consideration to a jes- 
samine. The sun-flower in Moore is 
more admired than the emotion or 
yearning affection which it is intend- 
ed to illustrate ; and yet, though this 
be the taste of the age, it is a taste 
forced upon it. Our poets can only 
deal in similies ; they cannot describe 
emotions because they do not feel 
them. They are men of business, 
they write by the sheet ; and where 
interest is concerned, all the finer af- 
fections of our nature are destroyed. 
All men who have eyes .can describe 
the external appearances of nature ; 
objects appear nearly the same to all 
men, but in modes of feeling the 
shades are infinite. Hence all de- 


scriptive poets, who describe the same 
object, differ little from each other ; 
but in the description of feelings, 
emotions, passions, and sympathies, 
how widely do they differ. In vi- 
sion, it is true, there is a vast differ- 
ence between 

The mole’s dim curtain and the lynx’s 
beam ; 

but yet in* all the various degrees of 
ocular acumen objects appear nearly 
the same to all, in colour and form. 
The only difference is, that the clearer 
the perception the more distinct is 
the colour, and the more determined 
the form : but how different are the 
emotions both in degree and charac- 
ter, which the same circumstance and 
situation produces in different minds : 

Mille species hominum et rerum di versa 
usus. 

It is then only in exploring the 
variety of minds, their various modes 
of action, the influences to which they 
are subject, the stimuli by which they 
are impelled, the sympathies by which 
they are attracted, the antipathies by 
which they are repelled, the charms 
of which they are enamoured, the vir- 
tues which they venerate, the vices 
which they abhor, the actions which 
they approve,. the exploits which they 
admire, the crimes which they detest, 
the weaknesses to which they incline, 
in a word, it is only in tracing and 
marking with a close and observing 
eye, all the windings and evolutions 
of human passion, that genius can 
display its real strength, not in poeti- 
cally describing the form of a tulip, 
or the colour of a rose,, that species 
of poetry which distinguishes the pre- 
sent romantic school of poetry from 
the classical school of Pope. 

Editor. , , 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


The second number of the “ Euro- 
pean Review,'! » (it should be more 
properly entitled the European Maga- 
zine, for the seqond number which is 
now before us contains 195 pa^es, 49 
only of which are devoted to reviews) 
opens with an Essay , on Periodical 


Literature, which is fraught with an 
ample display of learned ignorance. 
We say learned, because the writer, 
(the illustrious Mr. Walker, we sup- 
pose the grand, puissant, but not more 
puissant than egotistical general lite- 
rary director of the European Re- 



view,) has evidently read much but 
# knows nothing. He> is, as ' we" 
‘think we have already said, u a 
pedant in expression,” and we shall 
now add that in original conception 
he is below contempt. What he bor- 
rows is almost, equally wretched, 
because it is generally something of 
the same vulgar pedantic stamp with 
his own, pares cum paribus facile 
congregantnr : he who is vulgar in 
his habits can relish only what is 
vulgar. But to render our idea of 
learned ignorance more obvious to our 
readers, we shall comment a little on 
this article of the General Literary 
Director. After commenting at con- 
siderable length on the advantages 
arising from Magazines and Reviews, 
he turns round, and with the most; 
sapient gravity informs ,us, that, 
“ while the improvements in these 
two departments of British Periodical 
Literature have been thus far advan- 
tageous, ‘ there is a point at which 
their advantagt s stop.’ 

.In this luminous passage it is main- 
tained that there is a point at which 
the advantages of all descriptions of 
periodical works terminate, and hence 
is deduced the necessity of the Euro- 
pean Review, the advantages of which 
are boundless and beyond all present 
human calculation ! ! ! It is the Euro- 
pean Review that is to fulfil the pre- 
diction of Madame de Stael, and bring 
human knowledge to perfection; for 
if there be no point at which its ad- 
vantages stop it must necessarily 
make us acquainted with every thing. 
If then knowledge be power, every 
increase of knowledge must be an in- 
crease of power, and accordingly 
universal knowledge must be universal 
power, so that the European Review 
will make us all powerful and all wise. 
Wherein then will the Deity be supe- 
rior to us, as these two attributes in- 
volve that of omnipresence : to con- 
ceive an all powerful being without 
the attribute of ubiquity, is to conceive 
a being who can and who cannot do 
every thing, for he who cannot be in 
all places at the same time is ob- 
viously limited in his power. What 
glorious beings then we shall become 
when the European Review has 
brought our knowledge to that per- 
fection which M. de Stael prophecied 
in one of her intellectual reveries. 
We shall be all gods, and mount with 
Sublime wing to the lofty mansions 


of the divine abode. But let us re- 
tract the expression— what need of 
mounting, when we must be here and 
there in the same moment Then 
will arrive the happy period when not 
only two bodies, but millions of bodies 
shall be in the same place, at the 
same moment. Then shall Mr. Walker, 
General Literary Director of the Euro- 
pean Review and his co-mates, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Varaigne,' Sign, Ravina, 
Kerr Bach, not only walk arm in arm 
in scientific and systematic, and. meta- 
physical and geometrical arrangement 
and more detailed literary plan , but 
they shall be all in the same place, at 
the same moment, and disprove the 
axiom hitherto universally admitted, 
that tl two Mies cannot be in the * 
same place at the same time. But 
what will become of the European 
Review when this revolution takes 
placq. No one will buy it, for when 
knowledge becomes perfect, there is 
no need of reviews. We cannot in- 
struct a man who knows every thing 
already. 

But to proceed with this chaos of 
thought, the result of Mr. Walker’s 
“ index learning," which 

u Holds the heel of science by the tail,” 

We are told that the Reviews and 
the Magazines “exclude each other’s 
excellence,” and that neither of them 
by popular views supply the place of 
the scientific journals which filled with 
details too trivial to illustrate theory, 
and too remote from practical appli- 
cation are read comparatively by 
few It is obvious that to give full 
force and effect to these journals, they 
should be general and systematic in 
their plan, and should invite men of 
ability in Ml nations, to help in the 
execution of it. 

In this passage it is maintained that 
each periodical work should be so 
managed as to embrace all the excel- 
lencies of all other periodical works. 
This is a truly romantic and utopian 
literacy scheme. To be brief, if this 
plan 1 were adapted, it would lead to 
the extinction of letters and of science. 
There is at present a very useful little 
work, entitled “ The Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine.' ’ This work is read . by thou- 
sands, who derive very important and ' 
instructive information irom it, be- 
cause it treats only on subjects con- 
nected with the business of their life. 
It makes them better acquainted with 
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the principles and arcana of that pro*: 
fession of which the greater portion 
of them have only studied just suffi- 
cient to pave their way through life. 
Surely Mr. Walker must admit that 
there is some advantage in the com- 
munication of such knowledge on the 
one side, and the attainment of it on 
the other. But yet if Mr. Walker 
does not know, the simplest mechanic 
knows well that if this useful maga- 
zine were enriched with the whole cir- 
cle of the sciences as laid down by 
himself, they would be totally deprived 
of all the knowledge which they at 
present derive from the Mechanics’ 
Magazine, simply because it could 
treat so little on the subject of me- 
chanics, and should run out to such 
length in embracing all other subjects, 
that the expense of the work would 
in the first instance be beyond their 
means, and in the second the flimsy 
knowledge which they could derive 
from the scanty portion devoted to 
their favorite subject, would not be 
worth seeking after if they could pro- 
cure it for nothing. To attempt then 
to embrace the whole range of the 
arts, sciences, and literature in a perio- 
dical work, is to attempt the utter de- 
struction of knowledge. Every pe- 
riodical work should have only one 
class of society in view, and write for 
that only. Besides, if periodical 
works were to be conducted on Mr. 
Walker’s plan, fa plan which en pas- 
sant he is unable to accomplish, a3 
to fly with the Grcsculus Esurient 
into heaven) there would be no end 
to the multiplication, and consequent- 
ly to the expense of books, as we 
should have in the Edinburgh, Quar- 
terly, and Monthly Reviews, in the 
Monthly, Edinburgh, London, Gen- 
tleman’s, and all other Magazines, at 
the foot of which we beg leave to 
place the European, hoping that they 
who humble themselves shall be ex- 
alted, as we should have, we say, the 
Bamc subjects discussed over and over: 
—a treatise on geometry in each, a 
treatise on algebra in each, a treatise 
oil fluxions in each, a treatise on 
poetry in each, a treatise on astro- 
nomy, on astrology, on farming, on 
sleep, on aniipal life, on sickness, on 
health, on optics, on blindness, on 
light, on darkness, on mechanics, on 
hydraulics, on hydrostatics, on matter, 
space, motion, extension, divisibility, 
elements, beings, organs, wants, signs, 


societies, countries, earth, planetary 
system, and every other system except 
Mr. Walker’s system in each. What 
a glorious confusion— the literary 
world turned into a mental chaos. 
To seek for information upon any 
subject, if Mr. Walker's plan were 
adopted, would be. looking for a 
needle in a bundle of straw. lie then 
who would impart real instruction, 
must confine himself rigidly and scru- 
pulously to one object. To attempt 
too much, is too fail in every thing. 
A jack of all trades is good for no- 
thing, and so is every man who at- 
tempts ail acquaintance with the 
whole range of the arts, sciences, and 
universal literature. This we are 
aware is acknowledging that we are 
not ourselves acquainted with them, 
and we very humbly acknowledge 
that we are not ; — we can make nei- 
ther smoothing irons, nor curling 
irons, neither wigs nor jockey boots, 
neither flutes, violins, clarionets, Scotch 
bag pipes, or union pipes, or musical 
instruments of any description. We 
cannot claim the honor of being even 
quack physicians or mountebanks, but 
what little we do know, we have 
made it our study to know it well, 
and whoever does not follow our prac- 
tice, and leave Mr. Walker to faint in 
ecstatic raptures over the vast and in- 
finite plan which he has adopted, not 
formed, for it seems to have come to 
him by intuition; will find that he 
has bestowed much foil and labour 
to no purpose whatever. Little, how- 
ever, as we know of universal science, 
we fear not to tell Mr. Walker that 
we know moie than he does, and that 
we can point out a thousand errors in 
his garbled work of universal science, 
for one that he can point out in us. 
So much for a universal scholar! 
Neither the Reviews nor theMagazincs, 
he says, “ by pppular views, supplies 
the place of the scientific journals, 
(quere, are there any journals of a 
scientific character,) which filled with 
details too trivial to illustrate theory, 
and too remote from practical appli- 
cation are road comparatively by few.’* 
Now what is meant by “ popular 
views,” is surely incomprehensible. 
How can a view be popular which is 
never supplied, which has never ap- 
peared ; or how can the General Lite- 
rary Director tell whether it would be 
popular or not, if it had appeared. 
But attend to the continued strain of 
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absurdity— neither the Reviews nor \ few reviews, and so it closes its 
the Magazines we are told, supply the pages. We give as miny reviews, 
place of the bcientific journals by but here we do not stop, though we are 
popular views It this convey any so fai as systematic and geneial as he 
meaning, it i& odvious tlidt the sc en- is, that we are more j. ni« »*al however 
tific journals it char i tenzed by po- will appeir hom out critiques 0ti (he 
pular vie ns and yet we are toil in fiur uts, the Unifies, Our potifcal 
the cn n of the Miysanw i n- and lusoncai view of public affairs 
teme, that the*-e voiy ^uentific i *n- our litcruy intelligence, commefcial 
nah are “failed with detuK too L'.ial upoit^ and eveiy thing that regards 
to illustrate theoiy, and too icirote the hteiaiy and political events ot the 
from piactical application,” whence day. So much then as to the ad van- 
Mr. Vs alkcr concludes that they “ aie tages w* have ovei this hleiary quack 
read compaiativcly by tew.’ To be m extent of dcMgn and execution— 
read by lew then, is what Mr. Walker To conclude oui pie^ent view of this 
calls jiopulai ity — but if the«e journal a egotistical presumcr to universal know- 
are so trivial, and remote jrom ptac- ledge, we shall merely observe that 
tical application, what need is tture th^rc is not in England a work more 
ot suppl \ mg their place ? Is not this pregnant with bal taste, false sent!* 
supply encrcasing the evil, and add- ment* coxcombry of expiession, lm- 
mg oue nuisance to another. Mr. purity ot stj le, affectation of manner, 
Walku asscits that no periodic il work dished up with eternal gallicisms than 
of the day is “genual and system ltic the European Review. Whoever 
m its pi cn,’ but wherein is his review would lorm a correct idea of pedantry 
more general, ot moic systematic than in style, should read one numbei of 
any otliei J The numhei betore us it- to lead a second might be dan- 
tommtuces wilh onginal papeis on geious, ioi had models insensibly cor- 
vanous subjects — so do we, so does the lupt our stv le, and give d^eord, labour, 
T\ew Monthly — so do all the popular and perplexity to oui sentiments. 
Magazines ot the day. It then gives Edjtor. 


THE JOY OF GRIEr. 

Swekt are the tears which soothe the troubled mind, 
Dt sctndlng as the kindly dews of heaven , 

When hushd the ttmpest, sunk the stoimy wind. 
Hie earth receives the cooling blessing given. 

There is a melancholy charm in grief, 

When bitterness is past fiom hum in woe ; 

Fullness ot sorrow yields the heart relief, 

And peace infuses m the teardiop’s flow. 

There is a holy softness on the mind. 

When anguish first subsiding sinks to calm ; 

And hope returning to the soul resigned, 

Presents to every grief her potent balin. 

Oh ! never yet did fortune's brighter day. 

Present an hour so sadly sweet as this, 

When pensivenesa dissolves the soul away, 

And melancholy grants the mournei bliss. 

A. S 


X M, November 1824, 



THE LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


“ 0 land of my birth ! yet shall peaoe be thy portion. 
And thy white sails in commerce again be unfurl'd. 
And still shalt.thou stand lovely rock on the ocean. 
The anchor of Europe and hope of the world.” 

Lake.. , 


The day on which the Lord Mayor 
of London is inaugurated, and as- 
sumes the duties of his important of- 
fice, is accompanied by that proces- 
sion. and cavalcade which is vulgarly 
^called the Lord Mayor’s Shmv, as if 
his Lordship was the exhibitor of the 
^vild beatteses. (to use the cockney 
pronunciation,) or as if he was the 
4 tip top showman of the city j the 
streets are crowded with spectators 
from the Mansion House to Westmin- 
ster; fair ladies adorn the windows; 
numerous constables are sworn in 
to preserve the peace, in spite of 
which many pockets are picked, wo- 
men and children meet with accidents 
from the liberty of the. press, (of the 
cipwd be it understood) dames drop 
their garters, r and bumpkins lose their 
watches and money; guns are fired, 
and merry bells ring; the pomp and 
pageantry of the morning passeth 
away when the Lord Mayor and other 
civil authorities repair to more solid 
enjoyments; the glass goes briskly 
round, and he who fills the civic chair 
wakes from his golden dream next 
morning, and, from being a petty 
king of the city, turns his mind to his 
grocery, linen-drapery, wholesale sta- 
tionery, or to some other modish and 
creditable means of acquiring a for- 
tune: — if this were all the triumphal 
appearance of the procession, together 
with gorgeous (and perlnps gorging) 
banquet would be of Utile avail, it 
would amuse master Jacky and Miss 
Maria , astound Giles Jolter from the 
Qouniry, excite the admiration of fo- 
reigners, and favour the clesigus of the 
members of the catch-club , who aim 
not at the notes ol the gamut, but 
at those of the Bank of England ; the 
men in brass and in steel armour, the 
bearers of bauners and of trumpets, 
the javelin arid sword-bearers, who 
i&m as if they .were. 

“ Caparison’d/fcelted for warrior deed,’* 


would only afford amusement to the 
people, like the mountebanks and 
tumblers at a fair; but there is national 
importance attack'd to this ceremony, 
as useful as impressive, and of such a 
nature as must be dear to a true 
Briton; imposing and edifying to 
neighbouring nations, this is no 
otlnft than the emblems of our liberty 
and the triumph of our commerce, 
evinced by the splendour of the in- 
augurativc ceremony, by the cosily 
trappings of those who enjoy the civic 
honors of the year, and by the full 
exhibition Of the magnitude of the civil 
power ; nor are these the only objects 
of a national utility and pride of the 
day, the procession is emblemati- 
cal of the prosperity of the ^country, 
arising from commerce and trade, 
whilst the aquatic part of it is admirably 
calculated to demonstrate its prepon- 
derance on the briny ocean, and tells 
us that, whilst we import all the riche* 
of the world, our bold tars protect our 
political pre-eminence, and give safe- 
ty to that trade, which is the step-lad- 
der to riches; to honours, titles, and 
power, and prove to all surrounding 
nations, that 

“ Britannia rules the waves.” 

When the morning’s exhibition is 
over, we see, at the convivial board, 
the very first characters of the British 
empire assisting at the festivity, prince^ 
of ihe blood rayal, ministers of state, 
peers of the realm, together with other 
distinguished public characters; and, 
ht the same time, the foreign ambassa- 
dors are invited to partake of the civic 
feast, in order to preserve our relations 
of amity with the crowns and cabinets 
which they represent, and to keep up 
the name of old English hospitality. 
The banquet is always becomingly 
splendid, and furnishes all the delica- 
cies of the season. In the olden time 
the tables groaned under the weight 
of stomach-ware; indigestions, and 
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head aches were manufactured for the 
good of doctor, apothecary, chemist 
and druggist,, and pockets swelled out v 
to an enormous volume, with prints; 
confectionary, &c. &c. to be carried 
home to spouses and spoiled children, 
to the alderman's. favourite, and to the 
common council man's housekeeper or 
hand-maid. An increased degree of ele- 
gance has now succeeded to this state 
of things, the juice of France artel 
Spain takes the lead of Madeira and 
stout black strap, the ornamental 
blinds, closely, with the useful, the gas- 
tronomic art, pampers tliose appetites 
which rejected in former years, the 
trivialities of French cookery, and 
were less accustomed to oriental and 
occidental luxuries, the pouching sys- 
tem is going out of vuguo, and only 
a few pine-apples apd light articles 
arejnsinuated into the pocket, to pur- 
chase a smile from a pretty girl, or to 
negociate peace with a jealous or scold- 
ing wife. Thus docs lefini-ment travel 
rapidly eastward, and display itself 
in the dinners, equipages, manners, 
and mode of living of the worthy 
citizens of the metropolis of the justlv- 
famed water-queen, the Island of the 
Ocean. Citizens in shabby coats, or 
in suits of dittos, are scarcely ever to 
be seen, save only, and only except our 
friend s Ezekiel Stiff', Nathaniel Sleadv, 
and Benjamin Broadbrim. A sheriff 
keeps his pack of hounds, and Mrs. 
Alderman Hyson gives, her ** con- 
versaziones ’ 1 and u at homes ;” this i> 
the ne pins ultra of elegance. It is 
true that the novelty of the Lord 
Mayor's Show goes off with the school- 
age of people of high fashion, who see 
it and Saddler’s Wells, together with 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower, 
but once in their life; it is also true 
that there are aristomtical coxcombs 
who turn up their nose at a city 
feast, and set down all its appendages 
as lumber only fit for coeknies and 
rustics to gape at, together with Gog 
and Magog, and the belt -thumping 
figures of St. Dunstan’s church, but 
they thereby only betray their igno- 
rance, and forget what many of their 
noble ancestors were, namely, the roots 


of trade, from which all the proud 
branches of their family-tree have 
sprung up into affluence and conse- 
quence; let them look back to v God- 
frey such a one, silversmith and knight ; 
to Roger so and so, citizen and wool- 
stapler; to a third, knighted during 
his ma vorality, and retiring from trade, 
years afterwards, with an immense 
property ; let them recollect that orie 
of our dukes wvs manufactured from 
wool, another peer rest' from linen; 
a third was hammered out f»om bars, 
of gold ; a fourth sprung upland that 
lately) in the fnw-agp, that three 
staplers 1 combs form the arms of one, 
and other implements of trade fill the ' 
escutcheon of another; that the road to 
riches has been through wholesale and 
retail articles, through mines, quarries, 
foundries, and bales of goods, indigo, 
cot f on, rnajt, hops, coflee, spices, and 
the like, added to speculations abroad 
and at home, which have purchased 
iiupoitancc, sent sous to' parliament, 
^nd looked up to the peerage ; there 
cau he nothing more respectable than 
the vuLuous thriving citizen, attaining 
all the civic employments in rotation, 
faithfully discharging all his duties, 
and, from mayor, becoming knight, 
or baionet, acquiring territorial pro- 
perty, or city interest enough to hare 
his eldest son represent the capital, or 
a borough, and thus laying the key- 
stone of a noble superstructure. What- 
ever be the opinion which the lolly, 
lew- profess, we fondly hope that the 
many lovers of home and freedom will 
join with us; we venerate 'our old no- 
bility, whose ancestors were famed 
for deeds of arms, but we shall always 
stick close to John of London, hoping 
to sec hun in due time Sir John, and 
his po^erity come to lie '• my Lords 
and Gentlemen provided always 
that they rise by their merit, which is 
hot doubted by their staunch friend 
and brother Londoner, 

Gives. 

P. S. We would recommend, in the 
next procession, two mounted men. 
in old costume, bearing fasces and 
axes, like the Romans, instead of two 
little sturdy farriers of light-horse. 



ESSAY II. 

ON THE CAUSES WHICH GIVE IMMORTALITY TO AUTHORS. 


Wk have often thought that the 
causes which give reputation to au- 
thors, whether they be writeft of prose 
or poetry, may be clearly explained. 
That ephemeral celebrity, as well as 
that more permanent and extensive 
reputation, which descends to pos- 
terity, and maintains itself for ages 
undiminished, and both founded on 
some natural feeling of the. human 
mind, which operating by unerring 
laws produces in us momentary en- 
thusiasm, or lasting approbation. The 
existence of a few years in this world, 
and a very moderate acquaintance 
with men and books, are sufficient to 
shew, that universal enthusiasm to- 
wards a living author, is no security 
for lasting reputation, and that few 
authors drop so fast into total oblivion 
and neglect, as those whom every 
tongue has praised while living. While 
on tire contrary, many great authors, 
ancf among these are the greatest, 
have received from their cotempo- 
raries, little or no praise, but whose 
works nevertheless have after their 
deaths come slowly and secui ely into 
notice, and so enrooted themselves 
in the good opinion of mankind, that 
age has neither impaired, nor fashion 
. altered the taste for them. To ex- 
plain the causes of these things, sh’all 
be the business of this essay. 

We shall set out with a position 
which we believe to be true, “ That 
all works of literature, which, have 
attained any permanent reputation, 
are founded on one of these two 
principles, * usefulness to the best in- 
terests of mankind/ or ‘ a just repre- 
sentation of nature, which gives us 
pleasure in the perusal, and excites 
agreeable sensations in our minds by 
striking some chord in unison with 
fthich. the feelings of our nature 
respond/ If a work be merely U9e* 
fill- and not entertaining, it will arrive 
at celebrity among a certain class of 
mankind, andbe considered by them , 
with just and great admiration, al- , 
though it - may' he neglected by the 
rest of society. ( Suck for instance are 
the works of^pippocrate®, Celsus, 
Galen, and otbei^n the practice of 
medicine. The Pandects of Justinian, 


the works of Grotius, Littleton, 
Coke, and others in Law. Euclid, 
and Euler in mathematics. Newton, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Kepler, and 
Herschel, in natural philosophy .Aris- ' 
totle, Eustathius, as critics. Plato, 
Harrington, More, in the formation of 
governments. Lavoisieur, Fourcroy, 
in chemistry, Hesychuis, Suidas, Ste- 
vens, as lexicographers. And vast 
numbers of other authors in the more 
partial and abstruse sciences. Authors 
of this description belong exclusively 
to the useful class, and are not des- 
tined to become the chit-chat of 
every fire side, hut to be admired by 
a distinct order of society, who de- 
rive advantage from their labours, and 
are impelled to have recourse to them 
more from those ■ advantages than 
from pleasurable sensations. 

There are other works which arc 
both useful in their purposes, and 
highly agreeable in the perusal, and 
when this happens to be the case, 
they attain to a more general approba- 
tion, and if they be wrought upon just 
principles, are sure to maintain a 
permanent and extensive reputation. 
Such for instance are the higher spe- 
cies of poetical works, as those of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton ; historical 
productions as those of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, Tacitus, Livy, 
Sallust, Hume, Gibbon. The speeches 
of orators such as those of Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Isocrates, -ZEschines, 
Chatham and others, which not only' 
contain the best precepts, and ever 
uttered for the most part with the in- 
tention of serving states and indi- 
viduals, but are higftly’agrceable to the 
mind and ear, from the beauty of the 
sentiments and the harmbny and ele- 1 
gance of the language ; ana also con- 
tain many valuable facts relating to 
history. To this class also may be 1 
added the dramatic pieces of the an- 
cient and modern world, which lay 
before our eyes, the success of virtue, 
and the defeat of vice ; which abound 
in sentiments 4 that ' delight, and 
opinions that improve which laugh 
at the foibles ana inconsistencies of 
mankind. Nor does it seem proper 
to exclude from this class the nigner 
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species of novels, which have the 
same views as dramatic pieces, and 
differ only in arrangement, and in the 
custom of representing personages of 
a less exalted nature. Both deriving 
their . characters from nature, and 
representing those characters under 
the influence of some passion, which 
leads to a termination fortunate or 
unfortunate. 

To these two classes of authors, 
may be added a third, which includes 
the works that are merely enter- 
taining, and in the writing of which, 
utility was not a matter to which the 
authors directed their attention. To 
this class will belong the immense 
catalogue of novels, which cover the 
shelves of circulating libraries ; pieces 
of poetry which represent or ridicule 
the prevailing customs and manners of 
the day ; political tracts upon events 
which soon pass away and are for- 
gotten ; works combined, selected, or 
compiled from others which have 
gone before ; reviews, criticisms, small 
dramatic performances, which are 
taken from, the popular works of the 
day, or written to be merely the 
vehicles of music : Newspapers, the 
greatest part of biographical works, 
when the person described, has not 
rendered himself illustrious by the 
transaction of any important matter 
in which the concerns of empires are 
involved, and a great variety of other 
works which will suggest themselves 
to the reader’s imagination. 

We have therefore divided the^ 
works of authors into three classes, 
which we designate first, the merely 
useful ; second, the useful and enter- 
taining; third, the entertaining only. 
To the two first belongs extensive 
reputation and immortality: to the 
last, reputation limited, or extensive, 
but not immortality. The first class, 
that is the merely useful depend for 
reputation on that 1 quality alone, and 
generally speaking, seek not for the 
adventitious odds of style and fashion. 
No one, forinstance, enquires into the 

S or elegance of the Greek in 
Euclid wrote. His problems 
are every thing, his style nothing. 
They are the ground work on which 
many other sciences and arts depend. 
Mep are directed to the study of them 
by the consciousness of .advantage. 
They are original and highly useful, 
and must from those qualities, main- 


tain their ground as long as civilized 
society shall continue to exist. 

With respect to the second class of 
authors, which we have denominated 
the useful and entertaining, style .Be- 
comes a matter of very considerable 
importance. A great orator, a great . 
historian, or a great dramatic poet, 
must have some quality more attrao 
tive than mere utility to render, hup , ! 
popular in his own day, and celebrated 
in after-times. That he may be im- 
mortal, he ought to live in times when 
the language in which he writes is at 
its zenith. His style must be pure, 
and his knowledge of human nature 
extensive. Being a writer of more 
genera], and consequently of less ac- 
curate knowledge than the merely 
useful author ; his qualities should be 
more seducing, inasmuch as he aims at 
a more general approbation. The 
•necessity of a pure style, is rendered 
clear by observing the fate of authors 
whose works have come down to 1 us 
from antiquity, and whose language is 
now dead. Herodotus is read in pre- 
ference to Plutarch and other writers 
of the declining state of Greek litera- 
ture, principally on account of the 
purity of his $tyle, and we prefer 
Cicero to Seneca for the same reason. 
Addison will probably survive John- 
son, though an author of deeper re- 
search, on account of the simplicity 
and purity of his style. 

No author, ancient or modern, ever 
yet attained so general a reputation 
as Homer. During the space of three 
thousand years, he has been the de- 
light and instruction of mankind. 
Iiis characters, though the characters 
of remote and obscure antiquity, 
have the freshness of nature artd of 
youth. The ancient and the modern, . 
the school-boy and the philosopher, 
the Frenchman and the Englishman 
equally admire him. Let us then ex-, 
amine upon what principles his works 
were wrought, and we snail be able to 
discover as far as pertains to poetical 
works, the cause of his extensive 
reputation in the ancient and modern 
world. 

At this distance of time it is im- 
possible to discover whether Homer, 
when he formed the plan for his Epic 
Poem, had his eye fixed upon t a very 
general ^ and elongated reputation. 

, The writer of this essay is inclined to 
believe that he did not, and that he 
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had no farther views in writing the 
poem than the benefiting and delight-, 
ing his countrymen. How did he 
attain this end ? In the first place he 
chose a subject the most important, 

. which then excited the subjugation of 
part of Asia, by a Grecian army. 
The Greeks and Asiatics were bitter 
enemies, which enmity was derived, 
says Herodotus, from the rape of lo 
by the Asiatics, and afterwards con- 
tinued through repeated injuries on 
both sides, until the rape of Helen, 
which caused the war of Troy. The 
Greeks hated the Asiatics, and no- 
thing could be more attractive to 
them than to read a poem which de- 
scribed their humiliation. Hence 
one darling passion of the human 
breast, revenge, was gratified to the 
Ml To a martial people, war is a 
.source of delight; and -wealth and 
war he described as if his life hack 
been passed in a camp. Men are de- 
lighted in seeing their ancestors repre- 
sented on canvas, or their actions 
described in poetry, and as Homer 
pourtrayed a general war in which 
the whole of Greece was engaged, 
every Grecian of noble birth beheld 
his ancestors executing the noblest 
deeds in defence of his country. 
Men are disposed to believe that 
heaven is interested in their welfare, 
and hence he made the gods consult, 
debate and interfere about the fate of 
Troy. Made them combat in the 
midst of liis heroes, and one might 
almost suspect that against his better 
judgment, he had somewhat debased 
the nature of the Grecian deities, in 
order that his heroes might appear 
with greater dignity, by approximat- , 
ing in their qualities, and being . 
joined in intercourse with them. 
Nothing certainly can give a reader a 
more exalted opinion of the abilities 
of this extraordinary writer, than his 
invention of what is termed the ma- 
chinery, by which term is meant the 
interference of the deities m the war 
between the Greeks and Trojans. 
At this distance of time) from the age 
when the poem was written, and when 
the superstition of Polytheism is 
abandoned, the deities of Homer have ' 
lost their importance and interest, 
and tfe cannot .enter into the feelings 
which animated a Grecian heart, when 
he read the tpfcnsactfons of his country- 
men aided and approved of by heaven. 


There were many devices which Ho- 
mer resorted to m order to captivate 
the attention of his countrymen, and it 
may be observed, that he made use of 
two of the strongest passions of hu- 
man nature, to give interest to his 
poem : ambitiqn and religion. But 
this was not all ; he wrote also to in- 
struct and improve, and on this ac- 
count we have placed him among the 
useful and entertaining authors. 
There was doubtless amoral intention 
annexed to his poem, which appears 
to have been a wish to point out to 
his countrymen the necessity of union 
and the injury which results from dis- 
sension to animate their souls to glory, 
and their minds to religion : to shew 
the advantages of wisdom and cou- 
rage over folly and weakness : these 
transactions, these opinions were 
clothed in language the most clear, 
simple, and attractive, abounding in 
metaphors and allegories, and ren- 
dered enchanting to the ear by a 
metrical arrangement, full of liar* 
mony, richness and variety. Although 
many of the causes which made the 
works of this man delightful to the 
ancients are now passed away, 
there still remains so many at- 
tractive qualifications in his poems, 
that lie is after a lapse of three 
thousand years a most agreeable and 
useful writer : these qualties depend 
, on the great appearance of nature and 
instruction which predominate in his 
works. If Homer had not drawn his 
facts and characters from nature, that 
is, general nature, but had sent out his 
mind into the regions of fancy, and 
collected faultless monsters, or creat- 
ed scenes of impossible beauty, or 
described the follies or customs, or 
transaction of an artificial and sophis- 
ticated state of society, his works 
might have enchanted for a time, as 
long as the fashion to admire them 
had continued, but having no exact 
resemblance to nature, some age must 
have failed to recognise their merit ; 
for wc again assert it as a circum- 
stance incontovertible, that no work 
can attain to permanent celebrity* 
which is not founded on just and ac* 
curate knowledge of human nature ; 
for mankind, unless they are biassed by 
the dominion of fashion, or instructed 
by reviews and ^magazines, have no 
other way of judging of the perform- 
ances of an author of this class, but 
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by asking their own minds whether 
the observations which they have 
made of human life, correspond with 
the representation made by the au- 
thor; Homer therefore has pleased 
all ages, because there is something 
in his works which all ages admire, 
and that something is an exact and 
powerful delineation of the passions 
of human nature. This qualification 
combined with his utility, has ren- 
dered him almost as acceptable to the 
modern as the ancient world. The 
rough impetuosity of Achilles, the 
effeminate elegance of Paris, the 
mild dignity of Hector, the garrulity 
of Nestor, the wisdom of Ulysses, the 
frail and dangerous beauty of Helen, 
are not only the characters of Greece, 
but the characters of human nature, 
and they must ever please, as long as 
the work exists, and men retain a 
taste for what is just and natural. 

The usefulness of Homer in the 
modern world, is very considerable ; 
he ranks high as an historian, a geo- 
grapher, a describer of manners ; 
from him may be best learned the na- 
ture of the ancient deities, their 
supposed habits, the method of carry- 
ing on war, forming treaties, state of 
government, and other subjects which 
people whose investigations are di- 
rected towards those matters, enquire 
after. 

The observations which we have 
here made respecting Homer, will al- 
most equally apply to Milton, Virgil, 
Tasso, Klopstock, and the numerous 
list of hrs imitators, who have con- 
structed their works on the founda- 
tion which he laid, or (to change the 
metaphor) hang like bunches of 
grapes from the parent tree which 
gave them birth, and derive their 
beauty and richness from the nutri- 
ment which he has given. We now 
proceed to other works of the n useful 
and entertaining class.” 

One of the most useful and at the 
same time one of the most entertain- 
ing class of writerfr, is a good histo- 
rian ; if he happen to be a relator of 
events which he himself saw, he be- 
comes invaluable, and no after-touches 
of a compiler can deteriorate or in- 
jure the justness and beauty of his 
representation. Generally speaking, 
the original relators of great events, . 
which they themselves have, seen, are . 
concise,* powerful and attractive ; for: 
having their minds rather fixed upon 


describing clearly the matter in ques- 
tion, than in book making, they dis- 
patch in a few words the information 
they wish to communicate. Such are 
the works of Caesar, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Sallust, Tacitus ; the 
works of Caesar, Xenophon and 
Thucydides (we refer here only to the 
Anabasis of Xenophon) being tran- 
scripts of their own observation of 
particular events, are invaluable, and 
if their writings could be obliterated 
a gap would instantly be left in , the 
history of mankind : Livy, Gibbon, 
Hume, though beautiful ktad valuable 
historians, have compiled their works ' 
from those which preceded them and 
their works, might have been, and 
perhaps would have been written 
equally well by other men. But Caesar, 
Xenffphon and Thucydides, wrote 
their own observations on events 
which they promoted ; and as their 
works were written in the purest state 
of their language, and their minds of 
a superior cast, no subsequent histo- 
rian could hope to represent in better 
language than that in which they 
themselves have related them. 

A great original historian is indeed 
a most useful, as well as a most enter- 
taining author ; the loss of his writ- 
ing would be a serious detriment to 
human nature ; how true this is, may . 
be ascertained by casting our eyes to 
ancient Egypt, a country at one time 
the most illustrious in the world for 
arts and sciences. Hither the Greeks 
travelled for instruction, as the Ro- 
mans in after-times travelled to 
Greece. Of this illustrious country, 
the mother and the nurse of every 
art, we have not a single original his- 
torian left; their language is even 
unknown, hnd the little knowledge 
we possess of anciqnt Egypt, must be 
gleaned from the- Greek historians 
who travelled into that country *fbr 
instruction. Y et who is so besotted' 
with the love of modern poetry, and 
novels, that would not make a huge 
bonfire of all these'love sick effusions, 
provided that out of their ashes might 
arise one volume written about the pe- 
riod when tjie Israelites abandoned 
Egypt, by the hand of a Tacitus, a 
Hume, a Father Paul, or x a Gibbon. 
The value which the ancients, placed 
upon histories, ;nay be ascertained by 
observing the number which, have 
come down to , us, which I be- 
lieve to be in greater proportion 
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than any other description of wri- 
ting. We conclude therefore, that 
‘ a good history written by an ob- 
server of a particular period, and by 
the transactor of some great event, 
to be an invaluable monument which 
the admiration of posterity would not 
allow to perish. If the Du^e of 
Wellington, could like Cassar, relate 
his own exploits, with the same rapi- 
dity and the same elegance, and with 
an equal reputation for exactness and 
fidelity, such a work would be 
beyond all price, and not less contri- 
Dute.to his fame, than the splendour 
of his illustrious victories. 

The orations of eminent orators, 
pleaders, have a weaker claim to im- 
mortality than the preceding works, 
for though useful, tl;eir usefulness is 
in general partial, and does n<# ex- 
tend to the community. The orations 
of the great orators of antiquity, have 
come down to us, and remain in our 
libraries as excellent specimens of the 
best mode of conducting an harangue, 
and are useful on that account, as 
well as by supplying us with some facts 
relating to history, and also entertain- 
ing through the beauty and strength 
of their language. Modern eloquence 
is principally devoted to matters of 
inmrior importance, and is often too 
much involved in explaining the in- 
tricacy of accounts to admit of that 
flow of enthusiastic eloquence, >vhicli 
delights us in the orations of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. If may be doubted 
whether the orators of modern times 
will attain to any very distant fame. 

Although the utility of dramatic 
performances has been much insisted 
on by writers, as holding the mirror 
up and shewing virtue her own r image, 
•^nd although we have placed perform- 


ances of this kind in the list of us£ 
ful and entertaining works, yet it 
must be allowed that the chief induce- 
ment which people have to read and 
behold these performances, is the 
pleasure *iiey derive from them. Few 
indeed a:v . ,r iv aware that the author 
has any views beyond a ludicrous, or 
serious representation of some event. 

Tragedy and comedy both take 
their characters from life, the one 
however aspiring to the represen- 
tation of exalted characters, because 
among the higher orders of mankind, 
the greatest reverses and the most 
powerful intellect, the noblest virtues 
and most shining vices exist; the 
other being the more conversant in 
the affairs of inferior men, because 
among them there is more of nature, 
than of art, and consequently furnish 
the author with a variety of charac- 
ter, in which the humourous and na- 
tural abound j for the manners of the 
higher orders of mankind being 
formed after the model which exists 
in courts, and it being there thought 
improper to indulge in any peculi- 
arity of habit, the poet finds it neces- 
sary to descend into those spheres of 
life where men are more emancipated 
from the controul , and live and act 
according to the dictate of feeling. 
Thus the most ludicrous characters in 
Aristophanes, Moliere, Shakspeare, 
Terence, Vanbrugh and Foote, are 
taken from the inferior walks of life, 
while the tragedies of ASschyles, Euri- 
pides, Shakspcare, Racine and Cor- 
neille, abound with .deities and kings, 
a graver description of personage. 

Hence we . see that tragedy and 
comedy are both equally natural in 
their intentions. 
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TO HELEN. 

Why do I love the rose lo greet. ? 

From its red leaves the dew to sip ? 

But for in being to soft and sweet, 

Tis like the pressure of thy lip, 

But there’s a rose in yonder tale 
Of doubtful lpui, 1 love to seek— 

That doubtful hue, nor red, nor pale, 

Is like the bloom upon thy cheek. 

Why do I think the lily’s white 
Is beautiful?— and *tis I vow,— 

But that in being so fair and bright, 

’Tis like thy neck !— ’tis like thy brow! 

But with those eyes. I’ll not compare 
Earth’s richest flow’r— or brightest gem : 

Nor flow’r, nor gem was o’er so rare, 

I think of heav’n,and think of them! 

When summer breezes gently steal, 

With all their borrow’d sweetness by j 

The warmth of thy soft breath 1 feci, 

(Its honied warmth) and hear thy sigh. 

When bards in praise of beauty sing. 

Why hath their lays such diarmsfor me? 

They cannot touch that silver string — 

But must as surely sing of ihee ! — 

E’en Virtue’s self obtains more grace'. 

Assuming thy exterior mein — 

And all who look upon that face. 

Must wish to join in Virtue’s train. 

, W. 


LOW 

In a miserable hut, at the foot of 
Ben Lodi, lived a poor man called 
James Stuart, whose exertions just 
served to maintain himself and his fa- 
mily from absolute want. In all his 
troubles and misfortunes he forgot not, 
that kings of his name, and, as he 
himself asserted, of his family, had 
swayed the sceptre of Scotland. In 
his sober moments he was satisfied 
with speaking of George the Third 
as one of his ane relations ; but when 
his fancy was improved by a bottle of 
whiskey, he would roundly assert his 
«right to the British throne, and 
threaten to lead his clan to London, 
and compel the head of the Guelph s 
to resign his empire in favour 
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of himself, the head of the Stuarts* 
These visionary projects were dis- 
pelled by the rays of the (horning, 
which exhibited to his eyes his own 
miserable hut, constructed of mud and 
dung, and tenanted by a dozen ani- 
mals of various genera, all living in 
social compact together, and talking, 
grunting, bleating, barking, and low- 
ing under the same roof, like different 
instruments in the same orchestra. 
As every pious mussulman turns his 
face once in each day towards Mecca, 
so every poor Scotchman in misfor- 
tunes, fixes his eyes upon London. 
James Stuart foresaw that he never 
► should be able to provide for the 
whole of his family, and that one at 
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least of his three sons must travel 
south, like James the First, and many 
thousands besides, for the purpose of 
bettering his condition. 44 What the 
deVl,’’ he would say to his wife, “shall 
we do wi' Sandy, lor the puir bairn 
•canna hae the advantages which will 
fall on the shoulders o’ his brothers : 
ye ken that James will be laird o' this 
comfortable mansion, and hae twa 
igs and a ku beside*, and our next 
airn may make himsel as happy a§ a 
king with twa sheep, three hens, and 
their guid man, the auld game cock. 
Sandy maun e’en gang and see what 
he can make of his relatives that I.vu 
in Buckingham House.” Son^e months 
of unusual industry, the sale of a fat 
pig. and ali'tle siller borrowed from a 
neighbour, formed a purse of money 
amounting to five pounds, which was 
destined to set forth poor Sandy in the 
world. Early in the au'umr, the l.td, 
conveying on his back all ins posses- 
sions, proceeded ori his journey to- 
wards London. A handkei chief sus- 
pended to a stick contained his ward- 
robe, which consisted of two shirts, 
two neckcloths, a pair of shoes, and a 
coat, made of better cloth, and intend- 
ed for more important occasions than 
the one in which he was clad. He 
directed his course towards London by 
the way of Stirling and Edinbuigh. 
During the day he trudged on loot 
along the road, or moved with more 
expedition behind some vehicle which 
happened to be proceeding on the 
same route. At night he reposed in 
hovels or under haystacks, or pur- 
chased a lodging or a bed for three 
pence, where he reposed in company 
of wretches who, in the morning, ro*e 
up pennyless' and miserable, and 
whose first thoughts were by necessity 
directed to find means by which they 
might live throughout the day. His 
food during the journey was such as 
his parsimony could purchase, and 
sometimes such as accidental charity 
would bestow. In about fifteen days 
he approached the outskirts of Lon- 
don, and from the heights of High- 
gate beheld that city which early in- 
struction had taught him to consider 
as the wonder and mistress of the 
world. His youthful ignorance had 
represented to himself streets paved 
with gold, bounteous hands showering 
pearls and diamonds on the heads of 
a numerous and happy population, 
a total absence of cut vexation and 


labour, and a continued scene of plea- 
sure and enjoyment. He entered Lon- 
don by Tottenham Court Road, and 
soon approached that focus of filth and 
iniquity inhabited by the most des- 
perate and miserable characters, the 
lower orders of the Irish. The place 
* is called the Rookery, and extends from 
Tottenham Court Road on the west to 
Charlotte -street on the east, is bounded 
by Holborn on the soujh, and Russell- 
stiect on the north. This is one of 
the greatest receptacles in the metro- 
polis for wicked characters, from the 
crud perpetrators of the foulest mur- 
der, to the more prudent and less 
daring thief, who subsists by petty 
larceny. In this quarter every female 
lias meditated adultery, and every 
male, death. Enemies to the commu- 
nity at large, they are not' less suspi- 
cious of each other. , The publican 
who serves his brr, holds firm the 
pot witli one hand until his muscles 
are relaxed by the metallic touch that 
intimates to him that he is paid. The 
wearied repose not until the sleep 
which they arc to enjoy is purchased, 
and he tint wishes to retaiu his lodg- 
ing until the evening, must pay for it 
in the morning. 

Poor Sandy was no sooner arrived 
in this qua iter, than he accidentally 
encountered a friend, who had left 
Scotland about twelve months before, 
and travelled, like himself, to London, 
for the purpose of picking up some 
portion of that wealth which many 
suppose may there be so easily ac- 
quired. Ilis appearance was that of 
extreme wretchedness, but he was, 
nevertheless, welcomed by Sandy with 
many nearty shakes o’ the-hand and 
homely salutations. Sweet is the 
voice which bids the stranger wel- 
come to a city that contains a million 
of faces which are unknown to him. 
They soon retired to a public-house, 
and refreshed themselves with a supper 
of potatoes, herrings, and porter. Each 
related his adventures and his projects, 
Sandy’s tale was short: he had left 
Scotland about fifteen days before 
with five pounds in his pocket, and 
had arrived in London with three 
pounds ten shillings, which sum he 
candidly told his friend was all he had 
in the world. He then pulled the 
money from his pocket ana displayed * 
it before the eyes of his companion. 

, The adventures of Sandy’s friend had 
been much more extensive and multi- 
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fariouB. Since his residence in Lon- 
don lie had seen much of this world 
and almost something of the next; for 
he had been tried at the Old Bailey for 
house breaking, and escaped only 
through a flaw in the indictment, lie 
was careful, while he was relating his 
adventures, to conceal this circum- 
stance, but he gave Sandy a very en- 
tertaining description of his successes 
and disasters; his ups and his downs, 
which inspired the youth with a great 
reverence for his friends capacity, and 
no small dt gree of astonishment that 
in a city where gold was reported to 
be as common as dust, that a great 
genius like him should have been met 
walking without shoes and stockings. 
The story appeared so very affecting 
that Sandy was compelled to shed 
tears, and when he felt tor his pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe them away, it 
was gone. 44 No doubt/’ said Sandy, 
44 1 lost it on the road.” 44 To be 
sure you did.” replied his friend, 44 for 
the people of this neighbourhood may 
be trusted with untold gold/* 

When these two poor Scotchmen 
bad finished their supper, Sandy began 
to inquire for a lodging, and was told 
by his companion, that half of his bed 
was at his service. Quite exhausted 
by the fatigue of fifteen days’ march, 
Sandy readily accepted the offer, and 
both of them retired to a miserable 
chamber, where they soon reposed and 
fell asleep. Sandy had a delicious 
dream, in which he imagined that he 
was holding open a sack before a 
mountain of guineas ; while his dear 
friend who slept at his side, was em- 
ployed in filling it with a shovel. 
He awoke in consequence of a violent 
pressure made on his shoulder by the 
weight of the sack, which having been 
raised by the hand of his friend, fell 
with a thump on his back. He rose 
up in his bed, and looked about him. 
His dear friend was gone. He exa- 
mined the room for his handkerchief : 
that was also gone; he hastily seized 
his breeches, and felt in his pocket for 
his money : every halfpenny had es- 
caped, He was pennyless, friendless, 
and unknown among a million of 
people. He burst into tears, and 
sobbexl and lamented so loudly, that 
the noise soon summoned to.his side a 
ruffian -looking fellow, who bade him 
get up, pay for his night's lodging, 
and depart. The youth informed him 
that he had been robbed, to which in- 


formation he received no other reply 
than a direct and violent seizure hy 
the throat, which drew him from his 
bed, and then dashed him down on 
the floor. The ruffian then stood over 
him, and, with dreadful threats, bade 
him dress himself and depart instantly 
from the house. Sandy made as 
much dispatch as his tears would 
allow, and having dressed himself, 
sneaked down the stair-case, followed 
by the vutfiau, and, having opened 
the door, was impelled by a violent 
thrust into the street. Directing him- 
self towards Holborn, he fell in with 
the stream of passengers which usually 
flow down that street, and as he 
wandered slowly and sadly along, the 
simplicity of his appearance and Ins 
disconsolate behaviour attracted the 
attention of a gentleman, who made 
many enquiries about, the c:iu*e of his 
distress. Being satisfied that the story 
related by the youth was true, he ge- 
nerously accompanied him to Marl- 
boro ugh-street, whence the magis- 
trate dispatched an officer to disco- 
ver and seize the pei»on of the man 
who had robbed him. After conside- 
rable search he wu« found, brought to 
the office, confronted with his accuser, 
and committed io prison to t ike his 
trial. None of the money, however, 
was found on the person of the cul- 
prit ; and as the chamber door where 
they slept was left open, and the 
neighbourhood as well as the house 
abounded with infamous characters, 
the jury considered the evidence as 
not quite conclusive, and acquitted 
the prisoner. 

In the meantime, Sandy, who had 
received a few shillings from the cha- 
rity of some individuals that pitied 
his condition, was occupied in wan- 
dering to different paits of London in 
search of some engagement, which 
might afford hifri the means of exist- 
ence. His qualifications wore ex- 
tremely moderate and confined: be 
had nothing to offer to those who felt 
disposed to engage him but the mus- 
cular power of a robust and youthful 
constitution. He could neither read 
nor write. The inherent qu dities of 
his nature, or industry, which no dis- 
appointment could subdue, and a 
fidelity which no temptation could cor- 
rupt, were not to be discovered 
through the rough exterior which en- 
veloped them. Although repeatedly 
disappointed, he was not discouraged. 
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He presented himself again and again; 
at various shops in different parts of 
London, soliciting the favour of being 
employed as a messergtr or porter, 
AH his endeavours failed : he was com- 
pelled at last to station himself at a 
ciossing, and to gain a precarious 
subsistence by cleansing with a broom 
the path which lay between two much 
frequented’ thoroughfares. Here with 
his broom in one hand and his hat in 
the other, he solicited the benevolent 
charity of those who happened to be 
passing. His regularity, obsequious- 
ness, and cleanliness attracted the at- 
tention of many, and he failed not to 
receive the diurnal pension of tho.se 
spruce *and well-clothed beings who 
value a genteel appearance above all 
things, and with justice estimate the 
sweeper of a crossing as a useful bene- 
factor to the general happiness of 
mankind. In this light he ought to 
be regarded ; for few among mankind 
exercise an office so little profitable to 
themselves and so beneficial to others. 
Consider the many vexations and 
quarrels he obviates, by providing a 
clean path to well-dressed passengers ! 
How much of our happiness depends 
upon a clean pair of boots, a petticoat 
pure and unsullied by any dirty spot, 
a silk stocking or a shoe untainted by 
the slightest stain. If a man be hasten- 
ing to throw himself at the feet of his 
mistress, or to bow in the presence of 
his patron : if he be desirous to create 
the envy and admiration of his ac- 
quaintance by lounging in Bond- 
street in boots equally transparent 
with the finest French mirror, or be 
obliged to hurry on foot to a dinner 
party, because there is no coach to be 
procured, who can so well provide hiru 
with a clean passage, or present him 
to the drawing-room in pure and spot- 
less habiliment as the poor and 
humble sweeper of a crossing? Ye 
husbands that tremble before the irri- 
tability of a captious wife, whom the 
slightest injury sustained by her 
dress renders terrific ! ye antiquated 
maidens, whose spotless innocence is 
ever covered by spodcss petticoats, 
who abominate filth and taint as 
much as ye abominate the impure 
kiss of wanton love, ye dandies 
and dandizettes, who live only 
while ye are admired, and hale 
a beau-trap* a pediculai ladder, a 
tpladi, or a spot worse than ye hate 
old age, reverence the calling and 
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generously reward the sweeper of ft 
crossing. 

This world is so checquered, and 
in its nature so liable to change and 
varitty, that the lowest of mankind 
may with justice indulge probable 
hopes of exaltation, and the highest 
dread a reverse. A king and the 
sweeper of a crossing are the two ulti- 
mate points of human society. The* 
latter has every thing to hope, and 
the former every thing to fear. One 
cf those accidental circumstances, 
which make way for the introduction 
of one person by the abduction of an- 
other, at last furnished the poor and 
solitary Scotch lad with the first op- 
portunity of advancing in life. The 
porter of an ironmonger, whose shop 
was situated at a short distance from 
the station of Sandy, had been sent 
out with a large and weighty burden. 

In hurrying across the street, his foot 
slipped, and being unable to recover 
himself on account of the great 
weight which he carried on his shoul- 
ders, he fell forward and was run over 
by a carriage which was rapidly pass- 
ing. A crowd instantly collected, 
and among them was Sandy, who 
knowing the man and the house 
whence he came, raised him on his 
left shoulder, and, lifting up the 
package in his right hand, hastily 
conveyed him, followed by the mul- 
titude, to the ironmonger’s shop. 
Before he arrived theie life was ex- 
tinct, and the emancipated spirit of 
the porter was rapidly travelling to- 
waids those pure and ethereal regions, 
where the distinction of tyrant and 
slave no longer exist ; where the poor 
and the unfortunate find recompense 
lor the calamities and oppressions of 
this life in the full and perfect enjoy- 
ment of that happiness which has 
been promised to them in the next. 

The entrance of Sandy into the 
shop, with a dead man on one shoul- 
der and a weighty package on the 
other, attracted the attention of the 
ironmonger. To behold hw porter 
dead was grievous: to see his pack- 
age safe was pleasing. A short vi- 
bration between grief and pleasure 
agitated for a moment the heart of 
the ironmonger, and his feelings then , 
almost instantly returned to that equi- 
poise of sensation which constitutes 
composure. He surveyed Sandy with 
'attention. ’The athletic and powerful 
structure of his body, whic|| could 
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Iresist the pressure of the dead porter 
and of the weighty package which 
\hod overwhelmed him, was an object 
extremely interesting to his eyes. He 
was conscious that by engaging him 
he should save (he expense of a horse ; 
but he was not conscious, when he 
addressed him in the following words, 
that he was concealing interested 
feelings under the garb of pity and 
benevolence. “ I am so pleased with 
your conduct upon this occasion, my 
worthy lad/' said he, “ that I will 
take you into my service in place of 
the poor man who is dead/' Sandy, 
when he heard these words, stared 
with astonishment in the face of the 
ironmonger. He could scarcely trust 
his ears until he was told to call the 
next morning and begin his occu- 
pation, when he became conscious 
of the truth of the engagement, and, 
making an humble bow, retired from 
the shop* 

. Nine hundred porters might have 
died without producing any benefit to 
Sandy : even the identical porter 
whom he succeeded might have died 
without producing any advantage to 
him. It was the circumstance of 
being seen by Mr. Hardware, the 
ironmonger, in the act of conveying a 
dead man and a weighty package 
into his shop which led to his engage- 
ment and future success in life. On 
such accidental occurrences does the 
good fortune of mankind depend. 

No sooner was the death of the 
porter and the success of Sandy known 
at the King's Head, a public-house in 
the immediate neighbourhood, where 
Sandy at the close of the day some- 
times regaled himself with a slice of 
bread, an onion, and a pint of porter, 
than an unusual degree of bustle and 
* conversation occurred* The death of 
the porter had made a gap in human 
society which promised a variety of 
removes among the lower orders of 
the neighbourhood. The sudden de- 
parture of the Marquis of London- 
derry and the success of Mr* Canning 
were not more important matters of 
discussion, in the sphere of society 
where they moved, than was the 
death of the porter and the good for- 
tune of Sandy* Many person* little 
acquainted with human nature, assert- 
ed that there never was so good a 
porter as the defunct, and that Sandy 
was by no means equal to him in 
powers : while the advocates of Sandy 


asserted that he could carry double 
the quantity of the deceased porter. 
Such, we remember, was the kind of 
conversation we heard at the death of 
Lord Londonderry* These observa- 
tions are ridiculous : as well might a 
man in passing through a field of tur- 
nips pluck one, and, holding it up, 
assert that nature never could produce 
such another. What nature has once 
produced she can produce again ; and 
as long as the world exists, we shall 
never be deficient in l^rge turnips, 
able ministers, and strong porters. 

My reader may not be aware, that 
he who sweeps a crossing considers 
that crossing as his own possession, 
which he can alienate or retain with- 
out molestation* Sandy's long and 
undisputed holding of the one which 
he had swept, had given him the 
justest title to its possession: and as 
soon as his advancement to the situa- 
tion of porter was made known at the 
King's Head, various competitors anx- 
iously awaited his arrival. The 
station was to be put up at auction, 
and the perquisites derived from the 
engers to be made over to the^ 
bidder. There were three com-* 
petitors. The first was a decayed and* 
uu for lunate author, against whom an 
ex-officio information had been filed 
by government for writing the truth* 
By this process he was ruined, impri- 
soned, and consigned over to poverty 
and care. The next was a half-pay 
officer, who, after a youth of warfare 
and glorious exertion in favour of his 
country, was reduced in his old age to 
subsist on the voluntary contribution 
of a people whom he had defended 
by his sword. The last was a patriot 
who had spent a noble fortune and 
exhausted a deep and virtuous mind in 
attempting to cleanse the nation of its 
corruptions; but wanting success in 
his endeavours, and being, from un- 
toward circumstances, reduced to dis- 
tress, was compelled to undertake the 
easier labour of cleansing the streets* 
As soon as Sandy arrived at the 
public-house, the right of sweeping 
the crossing was put up at auction. 
He stated tne average of his profits to 
be half a crown .each day, from the 
commencement of November to the 
end of February, and eighteen pence 
fiopa February to May. it was to be 
sold on the condition of so many 
days' purchase. Each competitor bid 
according to his finances; and the 




patriot having more interest among 
the tailors, tinkers, hair diessers, &c. 
who frequented the King's Head, was 
able, through small contributions of 
his friends, to outbid his adversaries, 
and he was immediately declared the 
purchaser of the crossing at four days 
and a half purchase. On the pay- 
ment of the money he was instantly 
invested with the insignia of his office, 
consisting of an old broom covered 
with mud, and an oil skin hit of a 
conical form, fit to bear the weight 
and pressure of large penny pieces 
within, and the pelting of violent rain 
without. As soon as the patriot re- 
ceived the broom, holding it up high 
in the air, and turning his ruddy coun- 
tenance (which, notwithstanding his 
misfortunes, was still flushed with 
erysipelatous pimples, the result of ar- 
dent and frequent toasts to the cause 
of liberty,) towards a notorious house 

of ill-fame in the precincts of , 

he exclaimed, “ Would that I could 
cleanse away thy foulness and sweep 
from thy defiled and spotted body 
those impurities which disgrace thee. 
Thou cloaca maxima of the empire, in 
whose foul and filthy sewer aie con- 
centrated all the corrupt and evil mat- 
ter which a vicious and diseased state 
of society can emit, what instrument 
can cleanse thee! What mighty 
broom, were it even formed of ten thou- 
sand elms, and moved hy the vast arm 
of a steam engine, could sweep out 
the deep and dangerous offal which 
ferments in thy abyss?” As soon as 
the patriot ^had uttered these Words, 
he hurried out of the room, followed 
by a cavalcade of shirtless, care-worn, ' 
waistcoat- wanting, patch-coated, shoe- 
less, breecheslehs, moneyless vaga- 
bonds, such as usually accompany a 
patriot, and having taken possession 
of his new office, began to scrub and 
rub for the benefit of mankind. 

Sandy immediately took leave of 
his public-house companions, whom 
he resolved in future to avoid as 
much as possible; for although still a 
simple youth, he was not unacquaint- 
ed with that useful and politic prin- 
ciple which bids a man forget his old 
and humble friends as soon as good 
fortune elevates him above them. 
Thinking that he foresaw his way to 
independence, he began to square ISis 
conduct according to liis interest. 
He became ambitious in design care- 
ful and prudent in behaviour ; loyal 


in language, and pious in his de- 
meanour. He counted his gains on a 
Saturday night, and prayed to God on 
a Sunday to increase thtm. . He 
stum d his body that his pocket might 
be full ; aud looked about him for a 
miserable, awkward, disappointed, de- 
crepid maiden, whom neglect should 
have rendered desperate, and the con- 
stant irritation arising from the con- 
sciou?ni ssof hopeless virginity, should 
have prepared to consign herself and 
portion to the first decent oiler. Like 
a wise youth, fte sought not in a bride 
those regular features that delicacy of 
compkx'on, and that elegance of 
figure which tempt the heart to neg- 
lect the admonitions of reason, and 
induce the thoughtless and sensitive 
among mankind to forego the sub- 
stantial advantages of life for the 
pleasures of affection. Skin and bone 
of the coarsest and roughest nature, 
angular asperities, acid expression of 
countenance, dingy complexions, and 
distorted spines, were by no means 
offensive to his eye. He seemed to 
be little susceptible to the impressions 
of beauty, but to be wonderfully 
struck, like a nobleman whose sanity 
has brcn lately called in question, 
with the attraction of a large and full 
pocket. He knew that in London 
there were jjreafc numbers of disap- 
pointed maidens and declining wi- 
dows, who possessed small fortunes 
of two or three hundred pound*, 
which had been left them by mis- 
tresses for long and painful servitude, 
or by husbands who had drank them- 
selves to death, in consequence of 
conjugal irritation, and given the little 
property they possessed to their wive*, 
as a peace otfbrng on their death- 
beds. He failed not to observe, that 
women of this description were nu- 
merous and constant in attendance at 
methodist meetings, where the mys- 
terious raptures of a false and enthu- 
siastic superstition are inculcated to 
the minds of the infirm and ignorant. 
He observed, that, in such characters, 
religion is, for the most part, the 
child of disappointment; that the 
tears they shed; the siglis they 
breathe, the raptures they feel, are 
only the ardent aspirations of minds, 
which, in default of attachment in 
this world, naturally direct their at- 
tention to a 6tafe where the neglect 
and slights which they meet with 
here would be unknown. Pteople 
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who are healthful and happv: on 
whom fortune has showered titles and 
r«ches, can scarcely ever be religious, 
on account of those numerous pleasures 
\ which draw away the mind from the 
contemplation of eternal life, and the 
practice of those severer virtues which 
purchase eternal happiness. And it 
was probably the observation of the 
incompatibility of religion and riches 
which induced the author of Chris- 
tianity to exclude the rich from 
heaven by that tremendous anathema 
which has exercbed the sophistry of 
hypocrites to pervert and evade: an 
anathema entorced, rendered more 
awful, and, in its consequences, more 
certain by the illustration of a simile 
which implies an impossibility. Sandy, 
vve say, had observed that the con- 
venticles were much frequented by 
women of the above description, and 
lie knew enough of human nature to 
be convinced, that it would be no 
difficult matter for a young healthful 
lad, of twenty-two years of age, to 
withdraw the attention of one ot these 
women from heaven and fix it on 
himself. Little alteration of manner 
and habits was necessary to fit him 
out as the spiritual admirer of a tender 
and pious widow. The natural gra- 
vity of his disposition, which was 
seldom interrupted by any bursts of 
gaiety, easily assumed the garb of 
meekness and devotion. The sobriety 
and severity of his early days had 
given a seriousness and hardness to his 
features, a sallowness to his com- 
plexion, and a stiffness to his person, 
which well coincided with those cha- 
racteristics which are expected in one 
who devotes his mind to spiritual 
affairs. 

He had not been long an attendant 
at one of these conventicles, ere his 
attention was attracted by the hideous 
appearance and reputed wealth of one 
of the congregation. He contrived to 
sit near her, assisted her to kneel arid 
rise, read her prayer book or bible, 
and turned to and pointed out the 
psalms and chapters of the day. This 
conduct led to acquaintance, acquain- 
tance to confidence, confidence to 
love, or what is commonly called 
love, and love to marriage. Thus the 
poor Scotchman after a series of hard- 
ships and disasters became possessed 
of a wife, and a fortune of sufficient 
magnitude to set him up in business. 
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They had fifteen hundred pounds in 
the three per cents, which being sold 
out, enabled Sandy to leave Mr. 
Hardware and commence trade as an 
iruii monger. Never were two persons 
belter fitted for business and each 
other than Sandy and Sandy’s wife. 
They loved each other well, but 
money better than each other. What- 
ever disagreements happened between 
them originated in their rivalsbip in 
parsimony. The first quarrel which 
occurred after their marriage arose 
from a suspicion that Mrs. Stuart en- 
teitained that her husband had thrown 
into the fire the end of a farthing 
candle, and Sandy soon after forgot 
himself so far as to call his wife an 
extravagant hussy, because she neg- 
lected to drive a hard bargain with a 
match woman, and thoughtlessly gave 
her her own price for a bundle of 
matches. In five years after they 
commence d badness they arrived at 
considerable wealth, and at the end 
of ten years, Sandy was able to 
establish one of the first banking 
houses in London. Success ana 
wealth altered not their habits. It 
was Mrs. Sandy Stuart who sold the 
W estphaba hams to the oilman from 
whom they had been bought to be 
sent as a present to her. It was Mrs. 
Sandy Stuart who divided the snipe 
and made it serve for two dinners. 
It was Mrs. Sandy Stuart who after 
purchasing a turbot for a party she 
intended to give, crutlly deprived, 
them of it, bemuse a neighbour was 
prodigal enough to offer her a hundred 
per cent, upon the original purchase. 

These prudent and discreet persons, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart, had one daugh- 
ter, whose immense wealth tempted 
the cupidity of the prodigal and pro- 
fligate Lord Baltimore, and induced 
him to oiler her his hand. The 
Countess of Baltimore, as our readers 
may remember who taw an article in 
the European Magazine entitled 
4< High Lite,” was lelt a widow soon 
after her marriage, having one daugh- 
ter, the richest heiress of the kingdom, 
who married the Marquis of Clairlait, 
and in a few short seasons of extra- 
vagant folly wasted all that had been 
’ saved by the parsimony of the 
Stuarts and her own long minority: 
thus proving that poverty is oftimes 
the parent of wealth, and wealth the 
parent of poverty. Sii 
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OI>E TO THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC. 


Music's spirit tell me why 
Thou dost sleep so silently 
Caged within a darksome cell. 
Organ, viol, flute or shell ; 

Till sweet breath or skilful fingers 
Rot^se the melody that lingers. 
Slumbering in thy prison hound 
And thou dost in tuneful sound 
To a touch thou lovest well. 

All thy hidden magic tell. 

And the eloquence that lies 
In thy wakening ecstasies. 

Spirit who in every part 
Of earth and air and waters art. 

To my wondeiing soul declare 
How thou dost so deeply share 
In each sense of pure delight 
Heard and felt but hid from sight; 
Thou in bush and brake art dwelling 
In the moonlight billow swelling. 
With the gay lark sun-ward soaring. 
With the nightingale deploring ; 
Thou o^er summer streams art dying 
And in morning zephyrs sighing^ 

Or, in notes of awe and wonder, 
Bursting from the clouds in thunder. 


I have lieaid thee in the grove. 

Blest thee in flie voice ol love. 

Caught thee when aii else was still. 

In the mingling sounds that fill 
"With soff murmuring notes the plain 
From the busy insect train; 

Felt thee when the evening breeze 
Waved the grass, and stirred the trees. 
Met thee oft in cloistered piles 
Pealing through cathedral aisles* 
Marked thy hoarser accents gush 
In the cataract's wild rush, ' 

Hailed thee when the evening bells 
Blithely through my native dells. 
Rang at eve and echo lone 
Answered back their last sweet tone ; 
And thou dist enchantress bring, 
Bong past rapture on thy wing ; 

But to know thee I must be 
Spirit borne to heaven with thee 
Where thou dwell’st eternally. 


a. s r>. 
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ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY TO PORTSMOUTH AND 
WEYMOUTH. 


MY DEAR 81 R, 

Having prepared my small black 
portmanteau, as Sterne says, I deter- 
mined to commence my journey on 
the 14th. The previous day the rain 
continued without intermission, and 
during the night the wind howled 
much more like November than June, 
putting me in mind of my Margate 
trip last autumn. The morning broke 
so cheerlessly, that I was undecided 
whether I should proceed or stay. 
About seven o’clock, however, the sun 
triumphed, and having taken a hasty 
breakfast, I bent my course toward 
the Elephant and Castle, where I 
seated myself on the Portsmouth 
coach. I soon found by their conver- 
sation, that my fellow pas v sengcrs con- 
sisted of military officers, and a stu- 
dent from Cambridge; both very 
communicative and agreeable, so I 
conversed with the son of Mars about 
campaigning — with the cantab. of di- 
vinity; and I confess that I never 
passed nine hours on the top of a 
coach more pleasantly. Though a 
high churchman, I could not but de- 
plore the very great want of atten- 
tion in decorum, and the absence of 
civility to strangers so generally pre- 
valent in our churches ; nor could I 
refrain from contrasting it with that 
kindness and respect which I have 
experienced when I have by chance 
been led into a dissenting place of 
worship. On his part, my Cambridge 
companion ur^ed the very insufficient 
manner in which the church was pro- 
vided for, and the inability of the 
minister to rectify such abuses ; but 
I succeeded in convincing him, that, 
however far his argument might re- 
lieve the ministry from blame, the 
evil really did exist, and that it ought 
to be remedied, for the sake of our 
religion, which has of late received so 
many shocks from the scandalous and 
blasphemous publications with which 
this country has been degraded. 

Do you’ know the road to Ports- 
mouth i* I have travelled many others, 
but find this unequalled for diversity, 
beauty, and extent of scenery. The 
road is through Kingston, Guildford, 
Godalniing ami Petersfield, all well 
built, hanihome towns, clean, and, as 
1 was informed, well lighted. The 
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intermediate smaller towns and vil- 
lages were very interesting, and the 
scenery throughout was well calcu- 
lated to raise the mind above the 
world, and to remind us of that 
happy period when cares wall cease to 
assail — when the weary will be at 
rest. At Hind-head Hill, near Lip- 
hook, is an extensive dell called “ the 
Devil’s Punch-bowl.” and notwith- 
standing the name, there is, I assure 
you, much more to admire than to 
terrify. We drove round it, and from 
the summit of the hill we clearly saw 
the military college at Sandhurst and 
Worthing. Beyond Petersfield are 
Butzcr Hill and Gravel Hill, two of 
the most beautiful, I understand, in 
Hampshire ; be that as it may, there 
was beauty enough to call forth my ad- 
miration; and this was unquestionably 
the most delightful part of the ride, it 
being through rich and verdant mea- 
dow land, which shone with greater 
lustre from the freshness and vigour 
which the late rains had imparted. 

We arrived at Portsmouth about 
six o’clock. The entrance to a forti- 
fied town is ever grand and command* 
ing, and in this respect Portsmouth 
stands pre-eminent ; a period of peace, 
however, is not the time to form a 
just opinion of the effect an entrance 
would have upon a stranger during* 
war, when the sentinels’ relieving 
watch, the sound of war’s alarms and 
preparation, would give an effect not 
to be imagined or described. 

I had not time to sea the dock- 
yard and fortifications, as I left fbr 
Fareham that evening, where I arrived 
about eight o’clock. My unexpected 
appearance was, I have reason to 
tliinik, gratifying to our friends ; thev 
were always, you know, warmly at- 
tached to our family, but as I merely 
meant to call en passant , I did not 
conceive it necessary to announce my 
intended visit. They would on no 
account listen to my intended depar- 
ture for Southampton next morning, 
so I spent Tuesday with them, chat- 
ting over old events, on which the 
mind ever loves to dwell. How much 
does friendship, my dear S. promote 
happiness, scatter roses over the 
thorny paths of life, and sweeten the 
bitter cup of which all are doomed 
u 
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to taste. Blessed with society, friend- 
ship, love, and sensibility, we rise, 
like the sea-girt rock, secure and im- 
pervious amid the storms of life, how- 
ever we may be exposed to the ma- 
lice and aspersion of the ill-disposed. 
Let not then the sophistry of the 
world rob us of such invaluable trea- 
sures. In the evening we formed a 
walking party, which all seemed to 
prefer to riding. The country round 
Fareham and Brockhurst is most de- 
lightful; the scenery rich and culti- 
vated, at the same time romantic. 1 
may, perchance, from my residence in 
London, and fondness for the coun- 
try, be rather enthusiastic when let 
loose amid the beauties, of nature; 
yet, who but a clown can listen un- 
concerned to the music of the fea- 
thered tribe, the rippling stream, and 
the bleating of the surrounding 
flocks? Who can regard, in a word, 
the whole face of nature without be- 
ing impressed with gratitude to, and 
veneration for, the Giver of all. 

Though I arose early the next 
morning, the chatting breakfast-hour 
was so far prolonged, that I was too 
late for the Southampton packet. I 
had intended to proceed to Wey- 
mouth by sea, but as my time was 
■ short, and the wind uncertain, I gave 
up the idea; and now 1 purposed 
starting by the Bristol mail that night 
for Southampton. In the mean time, 
as the Cowes packet was just sailing, I 
determined on visiting the Isle though 
but for an hour. You will, I am sure, 
number me among the unlucky tra- 
vellers, when I inform you first, that 
we were becalmed on our passage 
out, the consequence of which delay 
was, that the returning packet had 
started before our packet reached 
Cowes. I hailed a boat, and got on 
board of her, but I was now little bet- 
ter off, for the calm continued, and we 
were obliged to take to the boat, not 
quite so pleasant as one of our cut- 
ters, and row to Portsmouth about 
eleven miles, where I arrived just in 
time to hear the wheels of the mail 
at a distance, it having just started. 

The Coach for Weymouth set off 
the next morning from Southampton 
at five o’clock, so that I had no time 
for hesitation. I hired a gig and 
driver, and about one o’cloclt in the 
morning arrived there, where I slept 
most soundly I assure you. 

At five o'clock next morning I 


took my sent on’the Plymouth coach 
with three fine lads on their return 
home from Winchester school, who 
much amused me with their lively 
and jocular remarks. This road was 
as dull as the other had been beauti- 
ful and interesting, and I did not re- 
pine when we arrived at Dorchester. 
Here I found I had been misled; the 
coach went no nearer Weymouth, 
and no conveyance offered till the 
evening, whereas I was expected there 
to dinner. In this dilemma, one [of 
my young companions, a clergyman's 
son near Exeter, offered me a seat in 
his chaise, his course being also to 
Weymouth. I willingly accepted his 
offer, and was pleased with the affabi- 
lity with which it was made, for I 
attach much value to “ those small 
sweet courtesies of life,” which smooth 
do make the road we have to travel. 

This is my favourite watering-place, 
and I trust my sister will be benefitted 
by a change of air, so well calculated 
to strengthen the nervous invalid, 
accustomed to the pure but milder 
atmosphere of Clifton. 

I admire Weymouth for its retire- 
ment ; the country too is more inter- 
esting than the neighbourhood of the 
sea generally t boasts ; and the adja- 
cent villages, Ridgway, Upway, Pres- 
ton, Osmington, Wyke, and others, 
are well worthy the notice of the 
Weymouth visitor. 

Wyke is about a mile from Wey- 
mouth ; the road, except near the 
bridge, is very pleasant; about half 
way is Bel field Lodge, the seat of Mr. 
Buxton the member. But the chief 
object is the village of Wyke, and the 
prospect it displays. A stranger is 
not conscious of any other treat than 
what a rural walk njay afford. On 
ascending the brow of the hill, how- 
ever, the most majestic view imagin- 
able presents itself ; Portland, before 
you, beyond and on each side an ex- 
tensive and unbroken view of the 
ocean. Such is the imposing gran- 
deur of the scene, that, were I to 
write pages, I should fail in doing jus- 
tice to its merits. In the church-yard 
is a monument to the memory of one 
hundred and forty persons (all on 
board) who i perished in the Alexan- 
dar East Indiaman, which was wreck- 
ed offPortland some years since. You 
may perhaps be pleastd to read the 
epitaph la void. 
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“ Lamented shades ! ’twas your’s, alas i to drain 
Misfortune’s bitter chalice. Whilst in vain, 

Fond hope and joy, regardless of controul, 

Prompted each movement of the willing soul, 

Sudden Destruction reared his giant form, 

Black with the horrors of the midnight storm, 

And all convulsed with elemental strife, 

Dissolv’d the throbbing nerves of hope and life. 

Death’s triumph past, may angels guide your way 
To the blest regions of eternal day, 

Where no rude blasts provoke the billowy roar, 

Where Virtue's kindred meet to part no more.” 


Weymouth was very full of com- 
pany considering the early period of 
the season, and on Tuesday last I left 
it with regret for London. 

The road from Weymouth is far 
from pleasing, a great part being bar- 
ren and desolate, and consequently 
affording little opportunity for re- 
mark. The chief occurrence worthy 
notice, and you know I generally 
meet with some adventure, related to 
my fellow travellers, who consisted of 
two ladies from the north, and two 
young East Indians. They appeared 
to me more serious than might he 
expected to arise from the presence 
of a stranger, and as we became better 
acquainted, they related to me a tale 
which, as faithfully as I am able, I 
transcribe for your perusal, thinking 
it may not be altogether uninterest- 
ing. Their brother, Mr. M. they in- 
formed me, was an indigo planter, 
who, after an absence of twelve years 
from his native land, Perthshire, de- 
termined on visiting dear Scotland to 
recruit his health, which had suffered 
. materially from the effects of the cli- 
mate, and to gratify a natural inclina- 
tion for again beholding ’a spot where 
so many happy juvenile days had been 
spent, and though last, not least, that 
he might again press to his heart 
those who were endeared to him by 
the ties of kindred and affection. 
Amongst the latter were his favourite 
sisters, my present companions, to 
whom he communicated his intention, 
requesting them to meet him at Wey- 
mouth early in June, when he ex- 
pected to arrive in England. Thither 
they repaired with feelings easily to 
be appreciated by such as know the 
value, and have felt the delight, of 
reciprocal affection — of that love 
which meets return. 

Having safely lodged our fair friends 
from the north at Weymouth, let us 


observe the progress of the traveller 
from the east, wno was labouring un- 
der a disorder, the effects of which, 
if not arrested in their progress, 
threatened to circumscribe the joy 
which he anticipated of meeting his 
family and friends. Hope, however, 
and medicine, had checked the ra- 
vages of his complaint, when he land- 
ed at St. Helena ; and with the enter- 
prising spirit of his countrymen, he 
determined to visit the place where 
the mortal remains of the late Empe- 
ror Napoleon Buonaparte are depo- 
sited:— he did so, and brought to 
England a bough of the tree, which 
shadows the tomb of one whose name 
will for ever live in history’s page 
— a name which, if beloved only by 
some, must be ever held in admira- 
tion by all who could appreciate the 
extent of bis capacious mind. The 
length of this visit, and a cold which 
he caught at the same time, occasion- 
ed a relapse, and when he landed at 
Weymouth it was obvious that his so- 
journ here was drawing to its close. 

Yon, my dear S., whose inind is 
ever alive to the sufferings of human 
nature, can easily imagine the meet- 
ing which took place. The girls in 
high spirits at the idea of meeting 
their fond brother, but depressed at 
finding bis state so precarious. While 
he, equally happy again to behold 
those so dear to him, was incapable of 
returning their caresses and congra- 
tulations except by a sigh; his lan- 
guid and pallid countenance— his fe- 
verish pulse— his swollen limbs indi- 
cating but too plainly the speedy ter- 
mination of his existence. Transient 
indeed was the anticipated joy. He 
had but just time to see his Father 
and mother, who wtere immediately 
sent for, to commend to their care and 
protection his two dear children — to 
impress a kiss of filistl and fraternal 
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love, when he expired, quitting this 
scene of uncertainty and trouble for 
another and a better world, which, 
14 to the just made perfect” will be the 
source of an endless felicity. 

When I arrived at home, I found 
a letter from you, and though you 
may have thought me tardy ^reply- 


ing, I question if the interest with 
which I have now paid my debt, will 
not have wearied you. 

Adieu ! my dear S., believe me with 
affection ana esteem, ever your’s. 

H.T. 

S.L.G. W. 

28th June, 1824. 


STANZAS TO AN ITALIAN AIK. 


1 . 

Thou ait fresher thau the dawning 
Of aspring-day, when young morning 
fs her radiant face adorning, 

By the mirror of the deep ; 

But as mellow as the twilight 
Shed at eve through gothic skylight. 

Is the lustre of thine eye-light, 

Ere it languishes to sleep. 


Yet it is not only, dearest. 

That thy lovci's lieai t thou chcaiest, 
When before him thou appearest 
In thy beauty’s bright array ; 

Such a summer-sun is glowing 
In the bliss of thy bestowing ; 

That in vain is all thy going, 

Thou can’st warm him though away. 

3 . 

While the goblet’s wave is dancing, 
And the eye of beauty glancing, 

Evfcry drop and smile enhancing, 
Comes the memory of thee. 

And in tnith, the rosy wine, love, 

And the looks that on it shine, love, 

If the pledge be not to thine^ love, 
Have but little charm for me. 


4 . 

Though, alas ! my passion’s chain, dear, 
.Bring me many an hour of pain, dear, 
Yet, believe me, ne’er again, dear, 
Would I willingly be free : 

For the moon that sets in motion, 
Kindles too, the tide of ocean, 

And if thine my heart’s commotion, 

Yet its light is all from thee. 
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• NUREMBERG, 

We also saw ihe library ; it is in a 
cloister which formerly belonged to 
the Dominicaus, and contains, us they 
say, twenty thousand volumes. This 
was collected out of the ruins of seve- 
ral convents, in the time of the Re- 
formation. The most antient manu- 
script, that they could not find, is, they 
say, nine hundred years old ; it is a 
copy of tlu; Gospels, with Prayers and 
Hymns then used in the Greek Church. 
I observed a book which was printed 
at Spire f in the year 1 44fi ; but there 
might be an error in the figures, for 
they shewed us another of the im- 
pression of Faust ns, rtt Mentz, in 
1 459, at the end of which, there is an 
advertisement which tells us, that this 
book was not written by the hand, 
but was printed by an admirable se- 
cret newly invented. It is probable 
that this was the first impression 
which was made at Mentz ; and if it 
be so, there is no ground to suppose 
that another book was printed at 
Spire, thirteen years before : nor had 
Faust us any reason to boast so much 
of his new secret. I have heard, 
that there is another impression of 
Durandus Officiate at Basil, printed 
by Faustus in the same year, 1459. 

They keep in this library many 
rarities and curious antiquities, but 
they are not comparable tp those that 
are in the cabinet of Mr . Vi ati. We 
saw at this gentleman’s house, a pretty 
large chamber quite filled with divers 
arms of all countries, all uses, and all 
fashions. It is scarce to lie conceived 
how one man, and he a private per- 
son, who hath not the estate of a 
prince, or a very great lord, could 
make such a vast collection ; for the 
number is very great, and I believe 
brought from the four corners of the 
world. He shewed us the experiment 
of a wind-gun, which is a very pretty 
but a most destructive invention, be- 
cause with this engine great mischiefs 
may be done afar off and without 
any noise. From this chamber you 


may go into another, where there are 
rare pictures, medals, curious works, 
antient and modern, idols, shells, 
plants, minerals, and other natural 
productions. 

The town house is very large, and 
has a very beautiful and well propor- 
tioned front, but it wants a couit 
before it. When we went from 
thence, our friends brought us to the 
^city cellar, which is two hundred and 
fifty paces long, and contains, as they 
told us, twenty thousand tons of 
wine. We must allow it to be a very 
fair cellar : but the truth is, such peo- 
ple as we, know not how to relish all 
the pleasures of it. 

You know the Germans')* are strange 
drinkers ; there are no people in the 
world more obliging, civil, and offici- 
ous ; but they have terrible customs 
as to the point of drinking, which 
seems to be both their labour and re- 
creation. There is not time given to 
speak three words in a visit, but pre- 
sently comes the collation, or at least 
some large jars of wine, with a plate 
full of crusts of bread hashed with 
pepper and salt, a fatal preparative 
for such poor drinkers as we ate. But 
before we proceed, I must give you 
an account of those sacred and invio- 
lable laws that are afterwards to be 
observed. Every draught must be a 
health, and as soon as you have 
emptied your glass, you must present 
it full to him whose health you drunk. 
You must never refuse the glass which 
is presented, but drink it off to the 
last drop. Do but reflect a little on 
these customs, and see how it is pos*. 
sible to leave off drinking : and in- 
deed, they never make an end,} but 
carouse in a perpetual round : to drink, 
in Germany is to drink eternally. 
Pardon my digression, and judge of 
our troublesome entertainments in 
the cellar. You must do penance 
there for some time, and at last hide 
yourself behind the casks, steal away, 
and make your escape. 


It is a Treatise On Predestination. f Germanorum vivere bibere est. 

t The Duke of Rohan says in his Voyage, thut the Germans have succeeded 
better than all the Mathematicians of the world in finding out the perpetual 
motion, by continual agitation of their cups. 
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You must further know, that the 
glasses are as much respected in this 
country as the wine is beloved. They 
place them all en parade. The 
greatest part of the chambers are 
wainscotted to two-thirds of the walls, 
and the glasses are ranged all about 
upon the cornices of the wainscot, 
Jikc pipes of organs ; they begin with 
ihe little, and end with the great 
ones; and these great ones are always 
used, and must be emptied at ;t 
draught, when there is any health of 
importance. At going out of the 
cellar, we wenl to a concert, where 
we hoped we should find nothing hut 
music; but the bread, pepper, salt 
and wine followed us in such abun- 
dance, that an air was no sooner 
finished, but the whole company rose 
up to drink. 

Wc saw yesterday, in the evening, 
some part of the celebration of a 
wedding. The future husband, ac- 
companied with a long train of his 
relations, came first to the church. 
He walked from a house, which was not 
two hundred paces distant, whither 
he came in a coach. IJis bride, 
who was in the same place, followed 
a while after, being also attended by a 
great number of her friends. When 
both were come to the church, the 
bridegroom sat down with his com- 
pany on one side, and the bride on 
the other, directly opposite to him ; 
over each of their heads there was a 
figure of Death upon the wall, whether 
designedly done 1 know not. They 
both approached the minister, who 
expected them in the midst of the 
choir: and after he had performed 
his office, four or five trumpets, which 
were on the top of the steeple, 
sounded a great many levets, and 
the new married couple returned in 
the manner as they came. 

The husband was in a black suit, 
with a cloak overlaid with lace, a great 
ruff, and a little crown of gold plate lace 
above his peruke. But the bride’s dress 
will be a little more difficult to describe. 
The best account I can give you of 
it, is to tell you, that in framing to 
yourself an idea of her head tire, you 
must fancy a mixture of gilt wire, 
like a bob peruke, half a toot high 
upon the forehead, and very much 
curled and swelled out on the sides. 


This was ordered after such a manner 
that in all the thickness of this bushy 
dress, there was no more space or dis- 
tance between the wires, than was 
sufficient to fasten to them an infinite 
number of little plates of gold, rouiid, 
polished, and shining, which hung 
both within and without, and waved 
with the least motion. Her habit was 
black with long skirts, resembling the 
Honyrelincs, which were, not very 
long since, used in France. The 
body of this little cassock, which 
was cul very short, had a gold lace 
over all the seams. The skirts were 
full of little close knots of black sa- 
tin ribbon, and the straight cuffs fell 
just on the fist Over this she had a 
neck band of fine antique lace, cut 
before like a man’s band, and ending 
m a point behind, which reached 
down to the middle of the back. 
She had besides a great gold chain on 
her shoulders, just like a collar of 
some order, and such another chain 
lor her girdle. Her petticoat was 
short enough, and adorned below 
with gold fringe, and black bone lace. 
We had the pleasure to see this fair 
otic dance with a senator in a great 
ruff: and I believe at Japan t there 
could not be found customs more 
different from ours, than those which 
we observed at this feast. I should 
never make an end, if I should un- 
dertake to describe all the other ha- 
bits. But ‘as fantastical as all the 
dresses might seem at first view, one 
might be easily accustomed to them ; 
and every habit appears handsome 
and becoming, when the persons that 
wear them are of themselves beautiful 
and agreeable. 

There are not more industrious 
people in the world, than the artificers 
of Nuremberg ; some think they 
were the inventors of fire arms and 
gunpowder ; others affirm, that 
powder was invented at Chioggia , in 
the state of Venice, and there are 
some who pretend that it came from 
Denmark, The diversity of opinions 
concerning the first invention of ar- 
tillery, is no Jess remarkable and 
surprising than the controversy about 
the invention of printing. *John 
Mendoza Gonzalez , whom I had oc- 
casion to mention in one of my for- 
mer letters, who wrote a History of 


Bishop of Lipari. 
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China, whither he was • sent by 
Philip II., says, that if we may give 
credit to the common tradition and 
annals of that country, fire arms, and 
consequently gunpowder, were in- 
debted by their first King, Vitey^ 
from whom to the Emperor Bouog , 
who possessed the throne in the time of 
Gonzalez , about the end of the last age, 
they reckoned 243 princes who suc- 
ceeded one another in a direct line from 
father to son. This author was too 
judicious to depend upon their ima- 
ginary chronology ; but without enter- 
ing upon so intricate a controversy, 
lie seems to be convinced, that these 
people were very early acquainted 
with the use of artillery. Tavernier 
writes, that fire arms were invented 
in the kingdom of Asem. It is 
thought, says he, that gunpowder 
and cannon were found out in the 
kingdom of A stem, from whence the 
invention was communicated to Pegu, 
and from thence to China, which is 
the reason why the invention is 
usually ascribed to the Chinese. 
Leonard Ramoolf,f a Physician of 
Augsburg, who travelled in the eastern 
countries, and seems to incline to 
Gonzalez's opinion, endeavours to 
prove, that gunpowder was known 
and used in the time of Pliny, 
grounding bis conjecture, but 1 think, 
without any probability, on a pas- 
sage in that ancient author concern 
ing Saltpetre . And J Girolamo 
della Corte, another chimerical con- 
jecturer in this point, thinks he has 
reason to believe that Scipio found 
great guns and carabins in Carthage, 
when he § made himself master of 
that city. Count Galeazo Gualdo 
Priorato,|| says, that these machines 
were invented, anno 1012, Naucker 
in 1213. Anthony Comazani , in 
1330. * ** Cornelius Kemp , in 1354, 
ft James Gautier or Gault crus, in 
1365, 1380, and 1425, according to 
the several authors whom he cites. 
The most common opinion, which is 
followed by Polydor, Virgil, Sabellicus, 
Forcatel, CoIlemiccio,Camerarius, and 
some of the above mentioned au- 


thors, is tliat one Berthold Schwarts, 
a Franciscan friar, who was a lover 
of chemistry, was the author of this 
invention at Nuremberg, anno 1378. 
Others are of the same opinion, as to 
the time and place, but ascribe the 
invention to one Constantia Auke - 
litzen , a professed chemist ; and 
Anthony Camozani , believes the 
place was Cologn . Cornelius Kemp, 
upon the authority of Sibast, Mu rster, 
and some others, pretends that Cimos- 
sns, King of Friezland , was the in- 
ventor of these machines. Some call ’ 
the author of them, Bertrand , the 
black, and say that lie invented gun- 
powder at Chioggin , in the state of 
Venice • But this seems to be only a 
mistake, occasioned by the resem- 
blance of the names Berthold and 
. Bertrand , and the signification of the 
surname Schwartz , which in the Ger- 
man tongue, signifies black. I leave 
you to jurlge, whether it is possible 
to reconcile so many opposite opi- 
nions ; but if the controversy was to 
be decided betwixt the eastern and 
western part of the world, the preten- 
sions of both might perhaps be easily 
justified; and though it should be 
allowed, that the oriental nations got 
the si art of us in the invention of 
printing and gunpowder, we might 
still claim the honour of the same 
invention in Europe. For I see no 
reason why it may be supposed, that 
the same thought may enter into the 
mind of several persons, who had 
never the least communication with 
one another. 

Great guns were first put into ships 
by the Venetian Admiral liarbadigo , 
and the famous Bartholomew Cog- 
hone was the first who brought artil- 
lery into the field. For before his 
time, the only use they made of these 
machines was to batter the walls of 
the towns, . M. de Fabert , who 
lately published the history of the 
Dukes of Burgundy , assures us, that 
the first essay that was made of them 
was again; t the fortress of Prcux- 

All Europe is full of the little cu- 
riosities of Nuremburg . There are 


* An. 1580. t In his Itinernrinnc Orient a. 

I In his History of Veronn. § About the } ear of RomtqflOK. 

|| In his account of the imperial and Hans Town. 

IT In the Life of Bar. Coglione. ** In his History of Friezlnnil. 

f f In liis Chronology. 
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some of wood, of ivory, of alabaster, 
and even of paper and starch. Their 
houses are large and neat, and I be- 
lieve there is not a ceiling in all the 
city, which is not accompanied with 
a very fine pl&tfond of joiner’s work. 
I cannot express the particular kind- 
ness they have for horns, for all their 


houses are full of thrift. They are 
every where hung up amongst pic- 
tures and other curious things. You 
often see in the finest chamber, a 
stag’s or bull’s head, with a magni- 
ficent pair of horns hanging from the 
ceiling, intended merely for orna- 
ment. 


AX ELEGY. 

Tin? setting sun had mellow'd all the sky. 

As sinking from the sight he dyed the west 
With ruddy gold ; while 1 laid musingly. 

Beside a stream whose wafers lulled to rest. 

The shades of even fell all calm and still. 

And save the lowing? of the distant herd. 

That in soft echoes ‘floated down the nil ; 

Nought was theie which amid the silence slim 

There where the stream emerged from round a hill, 

And form’d a nook, — its waters flow'd so still 
As scarce to stir : — intently I survey’d 
The countless myriads that o’er it play’d. 

Droves of live atoms, that in winding rounds. 

And mystic mazes, danc’d lull merrily ; 

Humming soft sleepy tunes whose minute sound* 

Could but be heard by fairies famtily , 

While the full chorus on the human ear, 

But made the stillness, yet more still appear. 

There as they bounded gaily I could see 
How some as they skiimn’d o’er the water’s face. 

Their silken wings did wet unthinkingly; * 

And once entangled, ended was their race ; 

While others with exhaustion merely sunk. 

And some with the full tide of pleasure drunk, 

Seeming to lose all right discerning skill. 

Dropp’d down, and lay with wings stretch'd out and still 

There could I also plain discern, so sly. 

The scaly habitants that swum the brook ; 

All on the watch to seize the hapless fly 
That did too near the waters surface stoop. 

And, tho’ vast swarms into the stream did fall, 

Yet mark’d I not their numbers to grow less ; 

Still on the rest did dance, and sing withal. 

Nor stopp’d, to look upon their mates’ distress. 

As there I lay, low bending o’er the stream, 

Till musing made the fancy fondly dream ; 

Methought me, what was man ! O, what his state ! 

Scarce more his being than this insect race. 

Awhile, with hope and fancy all elate. 

Bright sunshine animates his glowing face , 

Buoyant he dances on bright pleasures’ waves. 

And in a tide of wild delusion bathes. 
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Yes man thy fate is like this airy tribe, 

Since drawn too far by pleasure, oft thou *rt wreck'd 

Or else art lured unheedfully aside 

Ere yet the wings of youthful speed are check* d. 

But if thou miss, the perils set on life. 

The same dull round of being (ires thee ; 

And glad thou bid’st adieu to care and strife 
Rejoic'd thy soul, from sorrow’s bonds to free. 

For soon as youth has ta’cn away his flight 
Anon comes care, and dashes hope away ; 

Experience chides, stern reason dulls delight. 

And fancy gives to memory the sway. 

Alas ! thou only can’st be said to be, 

O man! while yet life’s spring-time thou canst boast. 
Thy after life is’strife. and misery, 

Fain, woe, and all black sin’s attendant ho*t. 

See ! set* ! the fly, how careless gay he is. 

Nor is disturb’d by how to live or die ; 

A little life — but then that life is bliss 
He has; — then dies, — ah! dies unwittingly. 

While thou, if ’tis thy fate still oil to live. 

Like the blind mole doth darkly grope along ; 

And pondering on the road, do pant and strive ; 
Sometimes perhaps aright, but oftentimes more wrong. 

And when thou diest, is it not also true. 

That thou wilt not from ’mong the groups be miss’d I 
The world will still ring on, unheeding you ; 

Nor stop, to drop a tear oil where you rest. 

Yea when thou sinkest, duili not numbers wait 
To feed upon thy fall, and glory in thy fate. 

Then seeing this, doth not it thee become 
To fix thy view upon a state more sure ; 

Inquire thee out, another, better home ; 

Where thou mayst rest, when bidden hence secure ? 

A life! where thou no more on pleasures past. 

And cheating prospects, will he call'd to wail ; 

A life ! whose being, shall for ever last. 

Whose cniize of bliss shall never, never foil. 

But still flow on when earth is swept away. 

And sun and stars witli age grow darken’d and decay. 

L. W. W. 


IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 

Dearkst Lesbia ! let me sip, 

A thousand kisses from thy lip. 

Careless of what remarks engage. 

The sharp and captious tongue of age. 
Suns set and rise again ; but we 
Shall sleep out an eternity 
When we once *et. Bestow, bestow. 
Pear girl ! a thousand kisses now 
And let us so confirm the whole, 

That no invidious selfish soul 

May know the number given ; and bate 

The love he cannot imitate. 

SH-* — 


£. M. November, 1824, 
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LUTHER’S RING. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE FROM THE GERMAN. 


W HIT8UNOA y, in the year 155 1 , was 
drawing to a close, as two travellers 
approached the Saxon village of 
Kdsc. The evening rays of the sun 
shone milder and more delightfully 
upon the bright green of the woods 
and meadows, yet the warmth of the 
weather, and the length of their 
journey, had pretty well exhausted 
the strength and spirits of the wander- 
ers* 

Jhe younger of the two was Justus 
Hergott, a son of the bookseller of 
that name in Leipsic; he had been 
educated hitherto by his maternal 
uncle, the famous professor and poet 
Eoban Hesse, of Erfurt, and was now 
sent by him, under the escort of his 
famulus , the honest Nicholas Phaie- 
tratus, to the new academy at Pforta, 
in order to prepare himself there for 
his future studies. The youth, though 
scarcely seventeen years of age, was of 
a noble appearance, and possessed a 
figure tall and commanding, com- 
bining the gracefulness and agility of 
youth, with the strength and vigour 
belonging to maturer years. His rich 
light-brown hair fell in smooth and 
natural ringlets upon his well-shaped 
shoulders ; a flat sky-blue cap, deco- 
rated with a gold tassel, shaded a fore- 
head finely vaulted, and a pair of dark 
but agreeable eves ; of a similar colour 
was his short German coat of broad 
cloth, upon which a fine and snow- 
white shirt collar fell from his bare 
and nervous neck; his right hand 
rested upon a trusty thorn, in which 
a short sword was concealed. 

With light and hasty steps the 
youthful pedestrian descended the 
hdl, and passed over the long bridge 
which crosses the Saal, while his com- 
panion, oppressed with the weight of 
a well-filled travelling bag, followed 
at a slacker pace, and with deep- 
drawn inspirations. * 

The first glance at Master Nicholas 
informed you of his office. Tht 
grave sallow countenance of a man of 
thirty, dry yet free fiom wrinkles; 
the meek half-closed eyes, the head 
somewhat inclined, and attached to a 
meagre body, all combined with the 
black thread-bare garb ot a student, 


the low-flapped hat resting upon 
straight black hair, the dark blue 
stockings and thick-soled shoes, 1o 
announce a spiritual and corporeal 
servant, admirer and follower of Ihe 
erudite college potentate. 

Roth of the wanderers, however, 
appeared to the poetical beholder like 
Psyche, who would fain flit away on 
silken pinions to the blighter regions 
of hope, were she not restrained and 
weighed down by the grosser particles 
of her earthly nature. 

“ See, Pharelratus, a resting plac< 
beckons us,” said the youth, stopping 
an instant to wipe the perspiiatiou 
from his brow, “ and that shall be 
the limit of your escort; only a few 
steps farther, and we will drink fare- 
well in a cup of wine, while I pay you 
my hearty thanks for your kindness 
and attention, which I hope one day 
to have it in my power to reward/’ 

“ As it pleasetli thee, my deal 
Justus,” answered Nicholas, “ though 
I think I had better bear thee company 
to this asylum of knowledge, as it is 
called, and make my reverence to the 
rector, Domino Melhorino, as well as 
bear him the greeting of my Illus- 
trissimi et Doctissimi. My commis- 
sion will then be fully and faithfully 
executed.” 

“ No, no, Mr. Nicholas,” returned 
Justus, briskly; “ should I not be 
ashamed, think you, such a hale young 
fellow as I am, to be delivered safe into 
my master's hands, like a boy sent to 
school for the first time?” 

“ And should I not afford fine 
scope for the witticisms of the little 
alumni 

“ No, indeed ; for that matter, 1 
might very well have come the whole 
distance from Erfurt hither alone, but 
I respected my uncle's wish, and you 
willingly shared with me the fatigue 
and burthen of the journey.” 

But may not a casus malignus , 
an accident perhaps ■■■■ ■ ” 

“ How can it ?” said the other, in- 
terrupting him. u From this place to 
Pforta can scarcely be half an hour's 
walk ; I cau* easily carry my knapsack 
that distance. The Bible which it 
contains is a spiritual safeguard, and 
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the dirk in my stick, aided by my 
little skill in fencing, will protect me 
from earthly molestation. Rest you 
awhile at the inn, and then return to 
Huthclsburg to take up your night’s 
quarters; the Castilian is my uncle’s 
friend, and you will find better ac- 
commodation there for your wearied 
limbs than the porter of the academy 
can offer you.*’ 

44 As thou wilt-, then, my dear 
young master,” said Nicholas, per- 
ceiving at one glance the advantages 
of this arrangement; and they now 
rapidly descended towards the little 
village, whose salt-works glittered far 
in the distance, overtopping a number 
of neat little huts, and leaning confi- 
denflyonthe beautiful hills beyond. 

The nearer, however, otir travellers 
approached the inn at the entrance of 
the village, the darker and more care- 
portending grew the countenance of 
the young student, who had seldom 
passed the precincts of the University 
at Krfurt. Indeed the scene that was 
passing before them was little suited 
to Whitsunday. The shrill and noisy 
music of a band of people from the 
salt-mines assailed their ears, and 
bursts of laughter, curses, and shouts 
intermingled, accompanied the music. 
Upon a large sandy space, encircling 
a tine old oak, whose gigantic branches 
formed its roof, a dozen young soldiers 
were dancing the favorite and danger- 
ous sabre dance. Sabres and swords 
were placed around in various fanci- 
ful forms, and at cither end of the 
space allotted to the performance six 
short spears or javelins erected their 
triple* pointed crests. 

The stout-hearted warriors, freed 
from the encumbrance of their boots 
and collars, moved about amidst the 
glittering blades, with naked foot and 
arms, in all the graceful evolutions of 
the waltz, and when arrived at the 
extremity of the ground, a dexterous 
leap over the spear heads must crown 
their hazardous exploits. It was highly 
pleasing to observe with what skill 
and dexterity the bold and well-trained 
tel lows avoided the danger which 
threatened them at every turn, with- 
out injury to the gracefulness of the 
movement ; nevertheless, there sat at 
the foot of the oak two wounded men, 
one of whom, with a wry face, was 
binding up his bleeding arm, that had 
been pierced with a javelin, while the 
other sutfered the lacerated calf of his 


ftibstantial leg to bleed afresh, in order, 
by this affectation of indifference, to 
disarm the ridicule of the spectators, 
and to have it thought that he cared as 
little about his wound as he did about 
the fine which the laws of the dance 
obliged him to pay his comrades. 

A number of the neighbouring 
country people were collected to wit- 
ness the pastime; many a maiden 
among them, with a beating heart, 
especially at the critical moment when 
her favoured swain was preparing to 
take the leap of honor that might cost 
him his life. 

, 44 Is this Whitsunday in Christian 
Saxony?" whispered Nicholas, with 
inward wrath; 44 is it thus that 
the countrymen of the great Lu- 
ther, celebrate the feast of Pwnta- 
cost, when lie has scarcely closed 
his eyes to behold the eternal land 
of recompense? Oh, did he but 
see tliis wickedness, this tempt- 
ing of God, this abomination, liow 
would his just indignation be kindled, 
and his wratli fall upon them like 
lightning from heaven ! But he has 
gone hence loo soon, and left his 
work unfinished." 

Justus remained a silent spectator 
of the dances, and although he equally 
felt and abhorred the profanation of 
the holiday, yet there arose within 
him a feeling of satisfaction and de- 
light, and he felt an interest for the 
bold and dexterous dancers, who re- 
minded him of Rome’s gladiators, 
and the Pythian ringfighters of Greece. 

Nearer to the inn they found another 
parly, but not a whit more piously 
disposed : it consisted of elderly 
soldiers, sealed at a long oaken table, 
with white jugs before them, playing 
at landsknecht, with a dirty tattered 
pack of cards. Close to the house 
door, at a small table, on which a 
fiask of red Naumburger and a green 
goblet were pompously displayed, a 
stripling of a cornet lounged ana lolled 
in an arm-chair, amusing liimself with 
the servani of the inn, who would 
gladly have withdrawn from his grasp, 
to be a nearer spectator of the dance ; 
and a little on one side, on the de- 
clivity of the hill, were two Jagcrs, 
bivouacing in the grass, under the 
hornbeams ; one of whom, apparently 
lulled to sleep by the harmony of the 
music and accompaniments bpfore 
described, lay extended at full length 
upon the ground ; while his comrade. 
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resting his bands and his chin upo£ 
his short firelock, watched the move-* 
mcnts of the soldiers and the peasants 
with a malicious eye, at the same time 
that he listened, with the attention of 
a spy, to the discoursed the corporal 
at the table. 

u Holloa ! what have we here ? ’• 
exclaimed one of the cavalry soldiers 
as our travellers approached ; “ as I 
live, a couple of your black-coated 
gentry, parsons or collegians, come to 
.complete our party.” 

44 Silence, you jackanapes,” cried 
an elderly corporal. 44 They are from 
Wittenburg or Erfurt, whence our 
salvation went out, and belong to the 
troops of the Gospel, whom it be- 
hovelh every good soldier to respect 
as life-guards of the King of Kings. 
Come this way, gentlemen/' And .so 
saying he made room for them at the 
■ end of the tables, where the sojourners 
.seated themselves with conlidence 
near their champion. 

44 A vesper meal for us, good 
hostess !’> cried Justus, in his silver 
tones ; and the old lady immediately 
echoed his orders ;o her servant, with 
44 Quick, Kate, and attend these civil 
gentlemen ! ” 

Kate, hastily disengaging heisclf 
from the tender cornet, soon placed 
before them a plate of delicious white 
bread, with sausages, and then drank 
to Justus out of the pewter jug, 
curtseying as she pronounced her 
44 Proficidt!" 

“ Ha ! ha ! look at the young 
hussey,” exclaimed the corporal of 
the guard, laughing. 44 You’ve good 
eyes in your head, young woman, 
only they are a little too expressive 
and too apt to fix upon a pretty fellow. 
You forget, in your complaisance to 
that youth, that the honour you have 
just paid him is due to the senior, to 
his father, first.” 

The girl blushed down to her finger 
nails, and the cornet made a sort of 
fighting face, stretched himself in his 
chair, and then rose to indulge his 
curiosity by staring at the strangers 
with gentlemanly impudence. Master 
Nicholas, however, having fortified 
himself with a copious draught out of 
the can, took up the thread of the 
discourse, and replied in a tone of 
modesty — 44 Many thanks for .your 
good opinion of me, honest cuirassier ; 
but,* however, you do me too much 
honor, fori am but a plain, studious. 
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and a faithful famulus, while the father 
of my young companion is a respec- 
table man, residing in Leipsic, and of 
very good family.” 

44 Of very good family!” said the 
cornet, mock ing him, and leaning'with 
both his elbows upon the table ; 44 be- 
lieve it not. brother studio. Were it 
so, he would wear riding boots, and a 
leather bonnet, or a helmet, in lieu of 
that blue night cap ; and instead of 
traversing the country with a wallet on 
his shoulders, like a bourgeois, he 
would gird a sword about hie loins, 
and fight for his country and his 
prince/ 1 

Justus cast a burning look at the 
impertinent coxcomb, then let his eye 
fall upon his plate, and hastily thrust 
a piece of bread into his mourn. But 
Nicholas preserved his temper, and 
answered with great gravity as fol- 
lows: — 41 With permission, Sir! it 
is not always that one can call noble 
families good and honourable; and 
many a private family, without a coat 
of arms, is yet truly noble. Thus hath 
the grandfather of my young friend, 
Herman Hergott.done more, probably, 
for the Faith, and therefore for Ins 
country and his prince, than any noble- 
man in Saxony ; for, in the year of 
cur Lord 1524, he was condemned to 
death by the cruel Duke George, for 
printing and selling the excellent 
books of Doctor Luther, and which 
bloody judgment was executed with 
the sword at Leipzic.” 

44 Oh, gracious God ! what a cruel 
fate!” exdaimed the hostess; and all 
looked with compassion on the hand- 
some descendant of the brave martyr, 
who passed his hand across his eyes 
in silence, to brush away the tears that 
had started into them. 

44 If he be of so good a stock, the 
youth will make a gallant soldier,” 
rejoined one of the cuirassiers. 44 Stay 
with us! ” he added; 44 you are going, 
doubtless, to the school yonder in the 
valley, but, believe me, a helmet and a 
cuirass would become you far better 
than their odd-looking bonnet, with 
its coloured ribbon, and the short 
black jacket. There is nothing but 
drudgery in that old owl's nest. I 
was born there. Be persuaded to 
make a belter choice! By my soul, 
you seem to have been intended for 
something better than a hook-worm.” 
The hpaest enthusiast spoke this so 
heat lily, and shook Justus by the hand 
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in so friendly a manner while he said 
it, that a cold sweat moistened the 
dry brow of the faithful Nicholas. 

“ For God's sake, follow them not !” 
said he, half aloud; and then con- 
tinued with emphasis, addressing the 
soldiers : — 4i Our Justus does carry his 
helmet and his cuirass, a fast hold 
against the machinations of the evil 
one.” At the same time he pointed 
with his finger to the bag, where lay 
a quarto bible, bound in black, and 
strengthened and fastened with clamps 
and clasps of brass. 

“ That there V 9 asked the corporal. 

44 It is the Holy Gospel, according - 
to I.uthei’s translation,” continued 
Nicholas, 41 and moreover a rare and 
invaluable copy ; a token of remem- 
brance out of the doctor’s own library. 
See, here stand his arms in brass-— a 
cross, a heart, and a rose ; and on the 
icverse side aie those of Professor 
Kobanus Ilessius, my illustrious master 
—a swan, pouring forth his song to 
heaven.” 

44 Ridiculous stuff ! ” cried the coi- 
net ; 44 such anns as those arc not re- 
cognized at any court, or regarded in 
any lists. And what are the four 
Evangelists to me? unless, indeed, 
they were so many fat manors.” 
With this he turned his back upon 
them, in a siyle of courtly politeness, 
and sprang after Kate, who was just 
going down into the cellar. 

44 But pray tell me, most learned 
doctor,” said one of the two huntsmen 
before mentioned, who had now ap- 
proached the table; 44 since you know 
so much, how you reconcile these in- 
consistencies. You boast that the new 
faith hath purified and exalted all 
things; and yet the same faith per- 
mits that holy book, which was wont 
to be preserved with the utmost reve- 
rence in the most sacred places, to be 
carried about the public highways, 
and sold in the common market 
place.” 

Pharetratus looked up with astonish* 
ment at the man, whose discourse 
seemed so much above his station, and 
60 little consistent with the roughness 
of his exterior, and answered, in a 
drawling tone — 44 Do men place the 
candle in a candlestick, or under a 
bushel?” 

44 You have not been at church for 
many a day, 1 ! added the corporal , 44 or 
the minister would have explained to 
you the rhief point of dissension be* 
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twixt the emperor and (he country, 
and you might have let akrae such 
Popish questions.” 

44 It needs no person, with his idle 
prating, to decide which of us be most 
faithfully attached to the tight church,” 
retorted the staunch forester; u and, 
boast as you will of your Lutheranism, 
I doubt if it be yet quite as you pre- 
tend, here under your sash. Your 
Prince Moritz, however, supported the 
emperor against the followers of that 
runaway Augustan friar, and against 
bis own brave cousin ; and deprived 
the gallant John Frederic of his land 
and freedom at the forest of Lochace. 
Truly, an example of faith and friend- 
ship that would have shivered the con- 
science of one of us to atoms.” 

44 Respect our gracious Elector!” 
thundered the corporal, rising, and 
striking the table with his clenched 
fist. 44 What business has a poacher 
with the affairs of princes and of 
soldiers >” 

44 Poacher!” bawled the fellow, 
rhoakiug with rage; 44 I am assistant 
to the Royal Ranger at Pforta; but 
you belong to those who themselves 
abuse and vilify the founder of their 
false need — who subsist by plunder 
and extortion— who gamble away their 
wages of sin, and slaughter, then ran- 
sack and pillage the houses of the 
gentry and the peasants, maltreating 
men, women ana children, and finish 
their infamous career by going to hell 
for lustful and abominable heretics as 
they are ! ” 

With dreadful imprecations the 
whole troop now rushed upon the 
abusive huntsman, and seized him by 
the collar and the arms, but not with- 
out a stout resistance on his part. 
His drunken comrade in the grass was 
awakened by the tumult, and seeing 
his fellow in danger, discharged his 
piece at the crowd, but, luckily, with 
an unsteady hand. The soldiers rush- 
ed to their arms. At the same instant 
the colonel came riding up, and his 
authoritdtive voice dispersed the mob 
as quickly as if a bomb-shell had fallen 
m the midst. The cuirassiers remain- 
ed transfixed, like statues, with their 
hands to their helmets; the country 
people and the women scampered 
away to their houses; the two Jagers 
skulked back to the thicket, and the 
colonel, having thus restored tran- 
quillity, turned his hoise and galloppcd 
away. 
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Our travellers l^td deemed it pru- 
dent to make their escape at the com- 
mencement of the fray, and they were 
now striding manfully down the hill 
together, when Justus, reminding his 
companion that the day was fast wear- 
ing away, insisted upon his turning 
back, “ Greet my uncle and all my 
friends,” said he, u and God be with 
you, Nicholas.” 

“ And with thee,” sighed the lat- 
ter, while a painful emotion gave a 
darker shade to his sallow, gloomy 
countenance. “ Forget not humility 
and piety ; forget not thy brave ances- 
tor, and, like him, follow no council 
but the voice of God in your breast, 
and his word in your Bible.” The 
lucid tear startled into the youth’s 
eye as he listened to the affectionate 
exhortation of his faithful adherent. 
He threw his knapsack across his 
shoulder, in painful haste pressed 
once more Pharetratus’s large and 
bony hand, and parted from him with 
hurried steps. 

The projection of the verdant hill 
soon concealed him from the view of 
Nicholas, who had remained trans- 
fixed to the spot where they separated, 
with arms crossed, and with eyes 
eagerly following the youth’s progress. 
Justus also now stood still, and heav- 
ing a deep sigh from the bottom of his 
heart, seated himself on a mossy bank, 
amidst wild roses and slow bushes. 
He looked down into the valley that 
was now to become his home, anil 
sought consolation from the beauty 
and freshness of nature under the 
painfui emotions and apprehensions 
that filled his breast ; and nature did 
not deny him her soothiug balsam : 
a paradise opened before him, and, 
as impressions are most easily effaced 
from the mind of youth, so he forgot 
more and more with every look at the 
delightful scene the pangs of the last 
moments. Com fields and light tracts 
of meadow land alternated their varied 
greens, delighting the eye. Like a 
band of silver encircling a robe of 
green velvet, the glittering Saal inter- 
sected the lovely plain, enclosed by 
gently rising mountains. Yonder lay 
Pforta before him at the foot of the 
green hill, adorned with old oaks and 
Friendly copsewood. The old Gothic 
church, with its lofty spire, stood 
proudly pre-eminent; and fruit trees 
iu full blossom, together with a row of 
dusky limes, partly concealed the an- 
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cient grey walls of what was formerly 
a monastery. White villages glittered 
deeper in the valley ; single huts and 
fragments of buildings bespangled the 
distant heights; ana farthest of all 
was seen the gilded cupola of the ca- 
thedral church of Nuremburg, sparkling 
in the descending sun-beams. 

The youth could not sufficiently 
admire the grandeur of the prospect ; 
while the melodious songs of the 
linnets and goldfinches in the bushes, 
the plaintive notes of a nightingale, 
and the faint echo of distant horns in 
the woods behind him, all combined 
to sink his sou) into one of those 
poetical day-dreams that arc amongst 
the most pleasurable sensations of 
which the mind of youth, in all the 
ardour of its feelings, is susceptible. 
He had been long sitting thus, lost in 
a world of his own creation, and had 
scarcely remarked the sun’s decline 
towards the horizon, and the gigantic 
shadows cast by the trees, when he 
was suddenly roused by a violent 
rustling among the hazel-bushes, and 
immediately a noble stag rushed past 
him, and flew with the rapidity of 
lightning down the glen, while, at the 
same instant of time, a shot fell so 
near him, that he uttered a cry of ter- 
ror, and crouched down, covering his 
face with both his hands, to keep off 
the smoke of the powder. “ Holy 
Mother of God!” exclaimed a fine 
silver- toned voice near him, and a 
soft hand gently touched his cuily 
head, left bare by the falling off of his 
little cap. He raised his eyes, and his 
second surprise tied his tongue more 
powerfully than the first. A lady 
stood beside him, just blooming like 
the Oentilole of the season. Her reek- 
ing fowling-piece was in her hand. 
Her auburn tresses, escaping from un- 
der her green hat, fell carelessly upon 
her ivory neck ; a green hunting bod- 
dice, or spencer, tastefully trimmed 
with fine fitch fur, covered without 
concealing the perfect contour of her 
bust ; a short black petticoat shrouded 
the rest of her figure, and her little 
foot pressed a green boot, fastened 
with a lace of gold. 

“ Good heavens I are you wound- 
ed?” inquired the perplexed and terri- 
fied Diana, taking his hand as he 
stared at her without moving a limb. 

The anxiety depicted in the counte- 
nance of the lovely unknown awaken- 
iid his feelings *• No ; 1 know not ! 
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I feel nothing !” answered the youth as 
he raised himself from the ground, re- 
taining possession of the hand, which 
the lady did not Gflfer to withdraw. 
Thus they stood facing each other for 
the space of a minute, in which the 
youth's admiring gaze pressed' her 
looks to the earth, and covered her 
blooming cheeks with a deeper crim- 
son. A loud holloa in the thicket dis- 
turbed this singular ttte-h-tite; “ Hur- 
ra! he’s hit!” exclaimed a sonorous 
bass voice ; " a good shot by Jupiter ! 
yet it has only brushed him, so hand 
me the knife to give him the finishing 
touch, or he’ll be up and away again. 
Celestina ! where the devil is the girl 
hiding herself?” With these words 
a middle-aged gentlemanly looking 
man, in a hunting-dress, advanced 
from behind the hawthorn bushes, and 
stopt, struck witli amazement as he 
beheld the extraordinary group. He 
made in truth a peculiar grimace, that 
does not exactly testify either joy or sa- 
tisfaction ; however, Celestina turned 
briskly round and said, “ You see, 
cousin, how dangerous this cruel pas- 
time is, to which you are for ever in- 
viting me, and which I learnt and 
participate in merely to please you. 
My ball passed close to the stranger’s 
head, and his face is scorched by the 
powder.” 

Well, that’s no great matter ; and 
what does he do skulking among the 
bushes when he hears the horns and 
the hounds ?” returned the huntsman, 
with perfect composure. 


u But we have both been (terrified 
I tell you,, and I hold the beast too 
dearly bought with such a fright,” re- 
torted the lady pertly, and in a half 
comical half angry tone ; , u besides, I 
might have killed a fellow-creature, 
ana, if I had, the sin would have been 
upon you, for it’s all your fault.” 

“ Nonsense,” replied he carelessly, 
“ you loaded with no infernal free- 
bullet,* and I have taught you to hit 
the right mark.” 

“ Take up the game, Hildebrand,” 
said lie to the servant, who now came 
up, and then, turning to Justus, he 
added, “ you are going to Pforta, young 
man, your dress tells me so ; you can 
go with us ; I am ranger there.” So 
saying he threw his gun across his 
shoulder, and, after giving some or- 
ders about the dogs, that came crouch- 
ing at his feet, walked on briskly 
across the field towards the road. The 
young people followed, and the lady, 
by her friendly and familiar manner, 
soon restored Justus to his wonted 
composure; he readily answered her 
confiding and artless inquiries relative 
to his name and destination, and 
they separated on friendly terms at the 
place where a bye-path, striking oif 
from the high road, leads up the 
mountain side to the ranger's house, 
while the latter conducts the- traveller 
to the noble gates of the College, 
within which the new alumnus was 
received and welcomed by a goodly 
copper-nosed porter. 

(To Ac continued , ) . 


* Free -bullet — This term requires explanation. Free-kugel, signifies n ball 
destined by late, or the devil, to jiit a certain object and which it must do, 
though discharged 1 from a piece pointed in a direction diametrically opposite to 
the object. It is upon a similar idea that* the Opera of u Der Freisehutz,” which 
has made so much noise in German), is founded. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Not many a grave’s-length from the flint-hewn tower. 
There is an aged elm, untjer whose boughs. 

Of most heart shadowing umbrage, 1 have stood, 

And watch’d the rosy twilight kindling up 
The spectral tombs into such life of lustre. 

That, could their dead but bask in it — why, ’t would 

But make them show more deathly. Yet ’twas soothing 

To see that glow, and heighten’d as it was 

By the reflection of a clear brook’s mirror 

Which caught it as it came, and sped it on 

With tenfold store of brilliance,— like a palmer 

Sent from some peasant’s hospitable hut 
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Laden afresh with all good tilings of need, 

*Twas soothing to see Tight like that so honor 
The buried of past years; gilding the cold 
Roofs of their voiceless and unvisited homes, • 

And scattering o’er them, if not flowers, yet hues 
Heav'nlier than ever blush’d on a green stem. 

There is a silvery blue, too pale for azure. 

Yet warmer than bare white, — such as plays off 
A warrior’s helm by moonlight ; or an eye 
That /know well, by any light, — and streaks 
Of that same tint cerulean lay around 
And over the warm west, touching the tree tops — 
Whose mellow seamess had been too like sunset 
To be chang’d by it, or, perchance, too near 
Akin with it in dye to be quite mingled — 

Touching them into such a holiness 
Of beam and hue, that I half thought to And 
Some angel wings of Eden settling on them. 

That eve, I linger’d in the slumb’rous gloom 
Of the still branches, and the sainted tower — 

Both were so near, I saw not which it was. 

That flung the soft veil over me— and long 
I let the twilight, as it stole through and under 
The blackening foliage, melt into my soul. 

Till, in the sweet intoxication, 1 
Half deem’d myself a spirit of the hour ; 

Born to no other life than with it, hoping 
No lovelier sleep than under its faint smile. 

Yet, ever and anon, the dull, dead, beating 
Of a huge bell, that seem’d at every stroke 
To drive the last breath out of that old grey turret, 
Fell tardily on my ear, as though the hands 
That woke its deafening echo grudged their toil 
Only to thunder forth another triumph 
Of the gaunt grave over their fellow clay. 

Still, the full harmony of my thoughts overcame 
That melancholy discord ; it is wondrous. 

How, when the feelings are imbued with calm 
And holy resignation, they can shed 
Their own celestial colour o’er the darkest 
And most appalling shapes that flit across 
Fancy’s enchanted circle ! — and even then , 

While the dim walls above me shook, as ’twere 
* With the grim laugh of death o’er a new victim, 

I dwelt not on the terrors of the tomb. 

Its worms, its wasting, and the ghastly refuse 
Long left untouch’d, as neither flesh nor spirit ; 

But my mind’s eye softly, though mournfully. 

Rested — as oil a dark scene’s mild perspective — 
Upon the grief of hearts unknown to me. 

Save that 1 knew there must be some which those 
Rude sounds would grate most harshly on ; I thought 
Of young love now first parted from its idol. 

Or, haply, after days and years of vain 
Dissension, now as vainly hurrying back 
To drop its burning tear on a dead cheek. 

And lay its penitent breast on one that makes 
No answer to each throb of agony. R. 



ANSWER FROM A GAS LIGHT TO AN OLD LAMP* 


f Out, out, brief candle. M 

Shakspfaur. 


Dear Brother, 

I should have passed you by un- 
nol iced, and have allowed you to sink 
into nothing, as the day-star dofes all 
minor luminaries, had you not pre- 
sumptuously demanded an answer and 
dared me to the combat; I shall there- 
lore say a few words, in reply, and 
then leave you to evaporate in your 
old unsavoury way. You have long 
been going out of fashion as well as 
out of date, and now your poor old 
glim is like the optics of age, hazed 
with drink and clouded by obsolete 
prejudice. You put me in mind of a 
set of weak beings who dread the dif- 
fusion of science and improvement 
amongst freemen, such as would never 
trust themselves to a steam- boat, nor 
subscribe to a Sunday-school, who 
would stint the intellects and stomachs 
of the lower oiders, lest they should 
outshine their own darkness, or grow 
pampered by prosperity; your aged 
bachelors and wrinkled spinsters who 
think that learning makes folks wicked, 
and that boldness of invention and 
genius is a great sin; superannuated 
simpletons, who tell you that it would 
be better and safer if plebeians could 
neither read nor write; or, at all events, 
that the poorest and most degraded by 
their offices ought to be kept in total, 
unalterable obscurity, lest they should 
attempt to soar above their abject state 
and .ambition, or be on a level with 
their betters; hut pray, friend twinklcr, 
who are our betters? the justice, the 
parson, the mayor, knight, or squire ? 
or the wise and great, be their station 
what it may? That light of reason, 
which engenders freedom of thought 
and of speech, which directs the pen 
to censure oppression and abuses, and 
addresses itself to the throne as well as 
to the people, is of eagle flight, and 
could not be pent up in a narrow lan- 
tern like you, with scarce a poep hole 
to inhale the cold breeze, and with a 
little paltry case about you just enough 
to shew your paucity of brightness. 
TThe present age is that of improve- 
ment, superannuation cannot aspire at 

K. AL Novnnher, 1824. 


such a height, but must try to look big 
. amongst the cobwebs and confinement 
of dark ages, and of darker imagina- 
tions, on which inventive and creative 
fancy never deigned to smile; narrow 
streets and narrow ways, suit things of 
your capacity, where a little ignited 
spark goes a great way, but where a 
modern spark would never go at all; 
extensive paths and broad avenues 
become our illuminations ; you poke 
about the city in holes and comers, 
we shine upon the king’s liigh-way, 
and light, his people to the growing 
suburbs of the enlightened capital of a 
free, thinking nation : custom and ha- 
bit are nothing to us ; you are clothed 
in demi-darkness, wo in full light; the 
watchmen and you nod together, until 
morning peeps, we keep all alive, and . 
merry until we make place lor bur 
master Phoebus. We lend our aid 
to the grdccs and the muses, who fly 
about the town, until his return, whilst 
you ought to be confined to the old 
mewses of Westminster and Blooms- 
bury, and ought never to shew your 
face in a square, or at a nobleman’s 
door. With what duty and loyalty we 
attend upon our Sovereign at Carlton 
Palace ; making it appear like that of 
the sun inOvid’sdescription, w RegiaSo- 
liserat, sublimibusalta columnis, Clara 
micante.auro,” etc. whilst you serve to 
bring to the mind the darkness visible, 
in Milton's picture of the lower re- 
gions, h — lish bad indeed! “ A o.ne 
eyed man is a king amongstthe blind,” 
says an old French proverb, so were 
you in your time, but kings and lights, 
capitals and candles are very different 
in our enlightened age : what lights 
there were in ancient Greece, (l do 
not allude to pour old grease, so don’t 
mistake me) in their golden age, now 
the greasy Turks would extinguish 
them quite if they could, but the flame 
of liberty is not thus to be quenched, 
if subdued for a while, it will ri <c again 
to life and light. Its ardour yields to 
numbers, but its spirit will only go out 
with time itself, which is deserting 
you, pour time being past. Cease then 
3 k 
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thou done — y * figure of midnight to 
rival us, thou pigmy atom of reful- 
genet*, thou winker at crimes, and con- 
nive! at escapes and mistakes, thou 
convenience to age and ugliness, by 
whose clear obscure a hag might be 
mistaken for a Venus, carmine might 
be passed off foi the healthful blush of 
twenty; seams and pits of the smill 
pox might impose upon the beholder 
for the lines ol beauty and fine mar fad 
features ; thou art to light, what cant 
and humbug are to learning; what the 
old cauliflower wig was in its day ; 
what ire are in reviews; what magis- 
terial importance devoid of sense and 
sympathy is ; what quacks are who 
pretend to cure by simples ; those who 
are simple enough to believe them; 
what a heavy coach is to a light one, 
or a wheelbarrow to a velocipede; thou 
art, finally, what a little learning (which 
is most clcaily a little light) is in a 
thick head, belonging to a gloomy 
body, all distance and importance. It 
is delightful for us to make our reflec- 
tions oti the last few years, since lamp 
1'ght went out of fashion, on the bright 
arid brilliant advances of glory, sci- 
ence, learning and invention. A gkni- 
ous and brilliant teimination of a war ; 
a glorious pi_\.c'* which makes us shine 
to all Europe; the commencement of a 
bright and glorious reign, which we 
hope to witness tor an immense dura- 
tion of time. With peace, the aits and 
sciences, commerce, trade, and grow- 
ing improvements have brightened 
up, the town is daily extending; under 
our lights, architecture is becoming 
more and more splendid every day, 
and is not blinked upon after set of 


sun by oil and cotton, but finds benefit 
from our aiid. When the orb of day 
takes its leave of dandies and e.le - 
ynntes % commencing their evening ex- 
ercise before dinner, just take one view* 
of us from Cailton Palace to the'llc- 
gent Park, what a flash we cut/ we 
surround the bright star of Brunswick, 
facing a fire-oflice, uc then take a 
majestic sweep, giving effect to pillars 
and to pilasters, and to all the orders 
of architecture, how noble is the space 
betwixt our upright bodies bearing 
lights in our beads, just as great men 
ought to do, whilst you hang down 
your diminished nobfiom a lamp post 
of clumsy structure, and revive the 
remembrance of Tyburn and of French 
revolutions y ferocity, when u a la 
lantern r /”* was the order of the day 
and night. I shall take my leave of 
you by dtawjjig your picture : you are 
dim in your views, because your light 
is small ; you are wedded to old fashion 
and prejudice, because you have so 
much wood about you; just like those 
who are stubborn in ignorance, your 
attitude is inelegant, and your form is 
no more in vogue ; with this, fore thee 
well ; expect iu lime to be driven out 
of town t iilitely, nor can 1 conceive 
any use to which thou canst be 
turned, unless it be to have thy lamp 
hungup at the temple of Dulness, and 
thy po>t to be burned by the inquisi- 
tion in Spain, together with its racks, 
wheefo, gags?, thumb-screws, &c. &c. 
and lastly, to set fire to itself, and all 
to burn out together : thus augurs a 
child of light. 

Gas, Bright, and Co. 


* By bone-y is not meant Bonny, that would be a misnomer indeed, bone-y im- 
plies the substuuec irom which the oil is exti acted, and with which the modicum 
of cotton is impregnated *hich sufficed for the views of our ancestors; ours are 
more enlarged. 

f We never con think on those horrid times without recollecting the in- 
trepidity and wit of the Alffe Alauiy, (afterwards n Cardinal) the populace 
having seized him ns np aristocrat, and one of the high clergy, they exclaimed, 
a la Lantern?,” to which he cnhnly replied, “ Kb bien mvs amis, el ipianil 
vows m*y aura inis la y verrez vows plus claire V } Well, my friends, and when you 
have hung me there, will you see more clearly ? This piece of wit saved his life. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 


Sin, 

Raving observed the article in the 
last number of your miscellany re- 
specting the New College of Virginia, 
I am happy in affording you the fol- 
lowing information, derived from 
original and authentic sources. 

The University of Virginia is as 
well endowed as any college in Europe, 
its revenues arising not only from 
large donations which have been made 
by wealthy and liberal minded persons, 
but also from confiscated and escheat- 
ed property, military fines, &c., which 
arc exclusively applied to the pur- 
poses of education, every branch of 
literature, and the whole range of 
the sciences, are to be taught in the 
college, and amongst others the science 
of governing a free and independent 
nation. Theology alone is excluded, 
a private establishment having been 
founded for the education of those 
persons who are desirous of devoting 
themselves to clerical, functions. Dr. 
George Bheterman, whose physiolo- 
gical attainments and acquaintance 
with the literature of modern Europe 
is well known, was the first professor 
nominated. It is three years since he 
was informed by the ambassador, Mr. 
Rush, from the United States, that 
the professor’s chair for modern lan- 
guages would be offered for his accep- 
tance ; the fame of his acquirements 
in literature and science, his personal 
virtues, and urbanity of manners, 
having extended beyond the Atlantic, 
and the unsophisticated simplicity of 
character, for which he is peculiarly 
remarkable, being calculated deeply 
to impress the minds of those who 
were once personally acquainted with 


him. Several other gentlemen of 
high attainments from the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, 
have been appointed to fill the differ- 
ent chairs in the New College,* who 
are proceeding to Virginia, to irradi- 
ate the western hemisphere with the 
splendour of European acquirements. 
The writer is unacquainted with their 
names. Two of the gentlemen on 
being nominated hastened to lead two 
accomplished ladies to the hymeneal 
altar. 

From personal knowledge of Dr. 
George Blaeterman, it is not possible 
with justice to withhold this testi- 
mony of respect to the University of 
Virginia, in the nomination of an 
individual whose virtues endear him 
to the heart, and whose attainments 
excite the respect of all who are 
capable of estimating merit and of 
appreciating talent. Dr. Blaeterman 
was born in a little town in Saxony, 
he received his education in Leipsic, 
and afterwards resided for improve- 
ment in the sciences in almost every 
capital in Europe. The French 
emperor, who knew how to select and 
appreciate talent, gave him an ap- 
pointment. lie has since resided for 
eleven years in London, whence he 
recently departed with his amiable and 
excellent partner, to diffuse the lustre 
of their virtues over the new world, 
bearing with them the respect and 
esteem of all who bad the happiness 
of their acquaintance, and the admi- 
ration and veneration of those who 
have been benefited by their instruc- 
tions, their benevolence, and their 
example. Arietta. 

London, October 11, 162*1. 


* The College is situated at Charlottes-ville, in Virginia, 


JACOBITE FOETRY, 

TO THE .LAST OV THE STUARTS. 

O, last of that majestic line, 

Whom loyal bosoms still revere. 

In heaven thy spirit scaice can shine. 
More pure exalted and divine 
Than in its earthly sojourn here. 
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Translation of Petr area's Sonnet . 

If o'er thy tomb we weep in vain. 

Our grief is so unbought and free 
As worlds combined could not obtain. 

And mightiest kings might sigh to gain 
The holy tears that fall for thee. 

What though to fill thy rightful throne. 

Thou wert by adverse fate denied ; 

Monarch of faithful hearts alone, 

A nobler homage was thine own 

Than ever honoured sceplred pride. 

The secret prayer for thee that flowed. 

When knees, unbidden, bowed to heaven, 
The proud allegiance fondly vowed. 

When generous breasts in concert glowed, 

And loyal toasts were boldly given. 

As saints and sages lived of old. 

Thy calm and holy days were spent. 

When history’s records arc unrolled. 

No crime of thine can e’er be told. 

For all thy paths were heaven-ward bent 

Thou would’st not that a single tear. 

In cause of thine should ever flow. 

And deemed’st through scenes of discord drear, 
EVn England would be bought too clear. 

By kindred hearts, in blood laid low. 

What, though an exile from the land. 

O’er which thy royal fathers reigned, 

(Whose sceptic should have graced thy hand) 
And where they stretched their wide command 
To thee not e’en a grave remained. 

In realms of bliss divine and fair, 

Tliou art in pity looking down 
On regal woe, and regal care. 

Rejoicing thou wert doom’d to wear, 

A hcavenlv, not an earthly crown. 

A. S. 


TRANSLATION OF PETRARCA’S SONNET. 


S’ Amor non r, che dunque d quil ch J io sento?” 

What is it that I feel if ’tis not love ? 

But it is love, by heaven ! — What inay that be ? 

If good — whence these sad pains which mortals prove ? 

If evil — why so sweet its power on me? 

What mean these sighs, if ’tis my pleasure still 
To bear this woe ?— If not— -what avails it to lament. 

Oh! living death! Oh! most delightful ill ! 

How can you be in me without my own consent ? 

And if to bear this outrage I agree. 

My fragile bark midst adverse gales I find 
Without a helm on some tempestuous sea ; 

So tost in doubt and fear my troubled mind. 

Scarce what I hope or wish myself I know. 

And freeze in summer's heat, and burn mid&t wintry snow. 

A- S. 
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ORIGIN OF THE INTEREST WHICH IS TAKEN BY MANKIND 
IN FICTITIOUS REPRESENTATIONS. 


It is well known, that in all apes 
and nations, when men have made 
such advances in civilization as to 
allow them to pay some attention to 
intellectual pursuits, they have uni- 
formly manifested a disposition to 
seek for pleasure in the invention of 
fable, or in listening to the inventions 
of others. The more general diffu- 
sion of education which characterizes 
modern times, and the increased 
facility with which, since the inven- 
tion of printing, literary' productions 
have been circulated — have been fol- 
lowed by a correspondent avidity for 
works of fiction — and have placed 
them in the hands of all classes of 
the community. 

To them the studious resort as a 
quiet and soothing means of diverting 
their thoughts from the objects of their 
principal attention ; the idle and the 
gay, seek in them a relief from the 
duluess and vacuity of their ordinary 
existence : and in them those who are 
engaged in active life, find a relax- 
ation from the cares of business, which 
is always at hand, and always acces- 
sible, without any extraordinary exer- 
tion of mind. 

It is certainly desirable to under- 
stand, as far as may be in our 
power, the cause of this general eoger- 
ness for fictitious representations. Its 
universal prevalence is a efficient, 
proof, that it depends on no local or 
accidental circumstances, but has its 
foundation in the very nature of man. 
By tracing it to its source, some im- 
portant addition may be made to our 
knowledge of the human mind. 

It is not intended to account for 
the interest we feel in the concerns 
and fate of others, and in true repre- 
sentations of these matters — but to 
point out the cause of our feeling a 
similar interest for personages whom 
we know to be the fiction of the poet, 
or the novelist ; and in the perusal of 
a series of events which we are cer- 
tain never happened. 

The interest communicated by a 
true narrative, is sufficiently well 
accounted for by referring it to the 
principle which we call sympathy. 
Our capacity of feeling this interest, 
or sympathy for fictitious diameters, 


depends on that power of the mind 
which we call imagination. 

We are not at all concerned here 
with the question which still continues 
to divide philosophers, with respect 
to the nature of the imagination itself. 
Whether we regard it as a primary 
faculty of the mind, or as resolvable 
into other faculties, its offices are in 
either case the same, and with these 
only has our present inquiry any con- 
nection. 

A little consideration will enable us 
to trace the operations of this faculty 
from the most simple instances, to 
that which we have undertaken on 
this occasion to investigate. 

All will allow', became all must 
have experienced, that we have the 
power of forming in our minds the 
idea of any possible event as happen- 
ing to ourselves, or as wc usually ex- 
press it, that we can imagine such an 
occurrence to take place ; and it is 
equally obvious, that if we suffer the 
idea of any such events, or succession 
of events, to take possession of our 
minds, it will excite feelings in some 
degree similar to those which would 
be occasioned by the confident ex- 
pectation, or actual occurrence of the 
things themselves. Let any one for a 
moment suppose himself elevated to 
the highest honors, and put in pos- 
session of the most abundant riches, 
or on the other hand, depressed to the 
most wretched and miser, ible condi- 
tion ; he will immediately perceive 
that he cannot figure to himself the 
possibility of such events, without 
entertaining feelings in* some measure 
correspondent with them. 

In the same manner, we can very 
readily imagine any person with 
whom we are acquainted, or of whom 
we have heard, to pass through a 
series of circumstances, prosperous, or 
adverse. And if we dwell upon such 
a train of fancies, they will affect us 
with emotions, the same in kind with 
those we feel in contemplating actual 
prosperity or adversity, though differ- 
ing from them in degree. * 

Nor does the power of imagination 
stop here. By its aid we are enabled 
to select and combine at pleasure any 
of those bodily or mental qualities 
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that exist in the objects with which 
we have been conversant, and thus 
lo form conceptions of a variety of 
beings, which are, in fact, creatures of 
the imagination, existing nowhere 
else. We may likewise suppose 
these ideal beings to be in various 
situations; may involve them in diffi- 
culties, estimate the effect of those 
circumstances on the character which 
we have assigned lo each ; and thus 
conduct them through a long succes- 
sion of events to whatever result is 
most agreeable to ourselves. In doing 
all this, it is scarcely possible to avoid 
feeling an interest for the personages 
whom we have thus called info ideal 
existence. We enter into their situa- 
tion, we approve of or we censure their 
characters, follow their course with 
eager anxiety, and witness its close 
with pleasure or regret. W e can com- 
municate to others the ideas which we 
have thus formed in our own minds. 
Whether this be done by oral, or by 
written communication, in the dra- 
matic, the poetic, or the narrative 
form ; — in. every case we have a fic- 
titious representation. And in every 
case the interest produced is to be 
referred to the power of imagination 
as its primary cause. 

It must be observed, however, that 
in all these operations of the imagina- 
tive faculty — and in every other of 
which it is capable — it is by no means 
exercised independently of the influ- 
ence of judgment. If I give) myself 
up to the power of imagination, and 
sketch out any number of ideal cha- 
racters, with their appiopriale circum- 
stances, 1 shall m voluntarily conceive 
of them as acting in accordance with 
the character and situation which I 
have assigned to each. And if I 
attempt to deviate from this rational 
consistency, the task will become 
iiksorae, and even disgusting. 

The view which we have taken of 
the cause to which our interest in 
fictitious representations ought to be 
ascribed, will be confirmed and illus- 
trated, by considering the qualities 
which are r.ece:-sary to make these 
representations interesting. 

Works of fancy of every description, 
may be completely fictitious as far as 
regards the series of events. We 
enter upon the perusal of them, per- 
fectly aware that the author never 
intended to give a narrative of occur- 
rences which have actually taken 


place in the order in which they are 
related. He professes, and we expect 
nothing of the kind, fn the choice 
of characters too, the poet, the dra- 
matist, or the novelist is at liberty fo 
exercise his inventive powers. He 
may select as he pleases from the 
moral and intellectual qualities which 
are found among men; and by a 
happy combination of excellencies, 
may present to us characters of per- 
fect and exalted excellence, who, like 
the breathing marbles of the Grecian 
sculptor, are altogether human, but 
resemble them also in having no 
exact archetype in nature*. Nor is 
this the extent of his privileges. If he 
be giftt-d in an unusual degree with 
41 the vision, and the faculty divine,*’ 
it is permitted to him to lift the mys- 
terious veil which hides from our 
vUw intelligences of a higher order, 
and of greater powers ; and to snatch 
a hasty glance of the wonders of the 
unseen world. “ In some moment 
favoured of the muse,’' he may be 
lifted above the dull realities of ordi- 
nal y life to a region which commands 
a wider field of observation, and 
where he breathes a purer air. He 
may unite all the loveliness and purity 
of which humanity is capable, with 
an exemption bom human frailty and 
the possession of amazing and super- 
natural powers; or he may present to 
us the same greatness and might in 
beings of a dark and malevolent 
aspect, terrible in their approach, and 
destructive in their visitations. 

Yet with this extensive range for 
the inventive powers, there are sldl 
limits which he who writes under the 
guidance of an enlightened intellect, 
and under the impulse of the feelings 
of humanity will not attempt to pass. 
If they be passed, the author places 
himself beyond the sympathy of man- 
kind. 

In the assignment of causes to the 
events of his story — in accounting for 
the formation of character, and ex- 
hibiting the influence of motives— 
the writer cannot interest us, unless 
he adhere to the principles which are 
universally and intuitively acknow- 
ledged as the foundation of conduct 
in intelligent beings. If this rule be 
violated, and our attention be called 
to the affairs of a set who act without 
any assignable motives, we are dis- 
gusted, and have no inducement to 
attend to their conduct or their fate. 
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In whatever flights the imagination 
of the author may indulge itself, how- 
ever far his characters may be exalted 
above, or depressed below humanity, 
they must still have some qualities 
3halogous to those which exist in hu- 
man bosoms. The structure which 
he erects inay rear its head to the 
clouds, but its materials are of the 
earth, and its foundation must be laid 
there also. These characters, too, 
must be represented consistently ; 
their performances and condition 
must correspond to the powers and 
attributes which are ascribed to them. 
Our own epic poet, 44 whose genius 
soared beyond the confines of this 
nether world,” may furnbh us with* 
an instance both of the observance 
and the breach of this rule. Even 
when it was his object to personify 
the very principle of evil, he did not 
choose to depict a character utterly 
destitute of claims on the interest and 
sympathy of man. Beside the re- 
maining splendour of him who was 
still not loss than archangel ruined, 
and the excess of glory obscuied, he is 
conspicuous for dauntless courage and 
unshaken fidelity to the follower* of 
his ciime, and the sharers in his ruin ; 
for their disaslei, the tejis winch lus 
own had not occasioned, were wrung 
from him; and even when he bob. Id 
the intended victims of hisdelibeiatc 
malice, the contemplation of their in- 
nocent and happy intercourse, tor a 
moment at least, disarmed him of his 
evil purpose. On the other hand, 
when we are told that the spirits who 
met each other in fierce combat on 
the plains of heaven were woundei, 
thrown down, incumbered by their 
armour, and pent up within it, the 
inconsistency of attributing the infir- 
mities of matter to spiritual beings is 
immediately perceived to be a blemish 
on the nobler w T ork in which it is 
found. It is well for the fame of 
Milton, and for the world, that the 
fault we have ventured to notice af- 
fects but a trifling portion of his great 
woik, while his general management 
of supernatural characters give.'* to it 
one of its principal charms. 

It may then be clearly seen that 
the imagination is the faculty which 
qualifies us for taking an interest in 
works of fiction. It is the peculiar 
and exclusive privilege of ( the ima- 
gination to wander in the regions of 
possibility. Fictitious representa- 


tions are, by their very name, op- 
posed to actual events ; yet the ima- 
gination, in her wildest career, does 
not lose sight of the nature and con- 
nection of things. Works of fiction 
are interesting no longer than they 
observe the same regard to essential 
truth and propriety. 

'It is not to be understood, however, 
that the operation of this power alone 
will account for all the difference 
which there is between the interest 
excited by the relation of truth, and 
that which a fictitious narrative occa- 
sions. There are other circumstances 
which will suggest themselves to 
every one who considers the subject. 
It may be sufficient, therefore, to ob- 
serve, that while fiction wants that 
peculiar charm which attends a per- 
fect conviction of the truth of an in- 
teresting narrative, it is generally 
more than compensated, in point of 
interest, by the greater impressive- 
ness which may be attained, when the 
selection of incidents is left to the will 
of the writer, by the more complete 
unity of design which the same cir- 
cumstance affords an opportunity of 
maintaining, and by the pleasure 
which we derive from observing the 
skill and ingenuity of the author. 

If the perusal of works of fiction be 
ral.’ulat. d, in a peculiar degree, to 
stimulate, and bring into exercise the 
imagination, it deserves to be consi- 
dered, whether reading of this nature 
may not be carried to an injurious 
excess. The great interest which wc 
take in fictitious representations, in- 
creases rather than diminishes the 
danger, and makes the necessity for 
caution greater. It is unfortunate 
when any of our mental habits have 
■m undue preponderance, and this is 
especially true of the imagination. 
The majority of the works of fiction 
which arc sent forth, are, from their 
port rty of talent, utterly undeserving. 
Many of them are positively mis- 
chievous. But even those which are 
in these respects unexceptionable, can- 
not with piopricty be made the sub- 
jects of exclusive attention. However 
pure and noble the sentiments they 
inculcate may be. they necessarily 
give paitial views of human diameter, 
and are therefore .very unsafe guides 
fo the knowledge of human life. 
They turn principally on extraordi- 
nary events and occasions, which de- 
mand the exertion of great energies, 
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and are therefore too apt to inspire a 
distaste for the regular and quiet rou- 
tine of daily life. These improper 
tendencies, however, being guarded 
against by a steady attention to more 
severe studies, fictitious representation^ 
may be made subservient to important 
purposes The eloquent euloginm of 
Lord Bacon, on one species of them, 
may be with propriety applied to all. 

Since the transactions and events 
which arc recorded in true history are 
not of such importance and extent as 
to satisfy the human mind, poetry 
comes to our assistance, and invents 
exploits more heroic. Since history 
gives a relation of the real issue of 
things, which is far from correspond- 
ing with the merits of virtue and vice, 
poetry corrects this, and exhibits the 
results of transactions, and the for- 


tunes of men according to merit, and 
the laws of retributive justice. Since 
true history becomes wearisome to 
the mind, in consequence of the uni- 
formity of human affairs, poetry re- 
freshes it by celebrating events, which 
arc surprising, various, and full of 
vicissitude. Wherefore poetry contri- 
butes not merely to delight, but also 
to magnanimity of soul and purity of 
manners ; and hence it is justly re- 
garded as having some participation 
of divinity, since it exalts the mind, 
and elevates it to sublimity, by ac- 
commodating the shews and shadows 
of things to the desires of the mind, 
and docs not (like philosophy and 
history,) bring down the mind to the 
real nature of things.” 

W. X. IIOTJJOWN. 


ON SEEING A COFFIN. 


'there are no terrors in thy graceful form, 

Thou last yet best of friends: — thy silent voice 
Lures thy spectator to the paths of peace. 

And wisdom seems to dwell where’er thou art. 

Nor pride, nor fell ambition, nor the thirst 
Of lawless gain, nor yet the tyrant’s power, 

"Nor all the wofnl catalogue of crimes. 

Which stain th’ enrolling page, can stand unawed 
In the mild presu nee.— Eloquent yet mute. 

Thou teachest wisdom’s lore, and at a glance 
Of thee the heart, as if by magic touch, 

Imbued, receives what schoolmen in an age. 

Could not bestow. — Thou art no flatterer 
Thy friendly form tells me what thou art for, 

Thy office, and the purport, ^and that soon 
Together we shall come : — well, be it so, 

Nor shall thy faithful monitions be lost 
On him who now surveys thee : — Thy graceful form 
No terror gives compact and shaped to suit 
Thy coming tenant, ready to embrace, 

And to protect, when dearest friends forsake. 

And, loathing, turn away.— With open arms 
Thou’rt ever ready to receive thy guest, 

Nor carest if rich, or poor, o'r young, or old, 

What colour, or what clime, or pedigree 
Ami like a faithful friend, with zealous caie, 

Waid off each bold intruder from thy trust, 

Nor cease thy watch ’till time has worn thy fame, 
Anti thou and thy frail charge together lie, 

Mingled without distinction into dust. 

J. F, 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE 


* Dear Sir— I send you the accom- 
panying “ extracts” lor the purpose 
of being published in the European 
Magazine. The individual to whom 
they relate was a gentleman, who 
went out with me to Spain la r d year, 
and a very remarkable man he was. 
During the lormer pirt of the voyage 
he was, or appeared to be, so perfectly 
wrapped up in himself, that he 
seldom spoke to, or communed 
with any of us. He was very fond 
of spending the night on deck — 
very much— by the way — to the an- 
noyance of the sailors — and playing 
on the flute, which he did with a ta^te 
and feeling I have rarely heard excell- 
ed. An unavoidable interchange of 
civilities brought us acquainted before 
we reached our destination, and the 
acquaintance then formed, speedily 
ripened into actual friendship. 

Few men wore more highly gifted 
with mental, and indeed, with corpo- 
real endowments than Mr. Stewart — 
for so he called himself. Hut some 
withering demon had set a spell upon 
him, which rendered him the most 
miserable of men. lie fell in the 
engagemen t, or rather skirmish, all uclcd 
to at the conclusion of lus journal, and 
I was with him— 1 shall never ferget 
that sortie. The night was dark 
as pilch; and a storm was beginning 
to rise, as we marched forth in silence 
and fe< resy to the attack. Our road 
lay ihiough a narrow and rugged de- 
fi'c, at the extremity or gorge of which 
were the object* of our vengeance. 
We succeeded in gaining the spot un- 
discovered, and were ju t preparing 
to rush upon our prev, when a vivid 
flash of lightning dhcoveied us to 
the sentinel — who instantly levelled 
their pieces, and roused thur sleeping 
comrade*. All was now uproar and 
c onfusion, and after a sharp conflict, 
we al last succeeded in taking the 
whole party pnsoneis~ having pre- 
viously killed nearly one third. My 
friend, as I have said, foil — but not 
till he had shewn excellent proofs of 
his valour — slaying or smiting, like 


the renowned Earl of Pembroke, al 
who came near him. 

The property which he had with 
him, he bequeathed tome, and among 
other articles, his journal. From this 
I have made such selections, as I think 
will suit your purpose, and if it be 
agreeable, I will at some future op- 
portunity transmit to you some of his 
poetical effusions. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, very truly, 
Patrick Wilkinson. 

Islington , 

March 18, 1824. 


Extracts fom the Journal of an 
Officer who fell in a recent En- 
gagement. between the French and 
Spaniard v. 

December 2tjth % \ 822 — This is Christ- 
ma*-d:iy, a season of miith and fes- 
tivity to thousands, though to me it 
brings no change— no merriment. I 
am puoumg the same dull, unvarying 
course of life, without any alleviation 
of its sufferings. In my walk just 
now m the gloom of evening, I see 
all around me preparing to drown 
their cares in joy and gladness. All 
did I say ? No —not quite all. There 
was one poor shivering creature scarce- 
ly covered with clothing, that I passed 
as she crawled along by the railings, 
looking wistfully at the kitchen win- 
dows below, where all seemed mirth 
and happiness. As I stopped to gaze 
at hoi, I saw the tears trickle do wn 
her faded checks, and she gathered 
her tattered garments closer round her 
aching bosom, as if that could shut 
out the remembrance of her sorrows. 
I pissed her again, and threw her my 
purse — and 1 heard her sobbing thanks 
in the silent street, as I hurried ,on- 
waid from one even more wretched 
than myrelf. 

"• • • 

Januanj 1 st 9 1823— Another day 
of joy and rejoicing ! and with many 
justly so; but with me, alas! it adds 
but another day of sorrow, to a life 
already worn down with misery. 


Another fleeting year has passed, 

The dawn of this no pleasure brings ; 

Come, Hope thy cheering influence cast, 

Around me spread Ihy radiant wings. 

JE. M. November , 1824. 3 l 
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Yet can I court thy flattering smile. 

Too often meant but to deceive ; 

To soothe the languid heart the While- 
Then reckless doom that heart to grieve. 

No*— no— I will not trust thy power, 

And yet I dare not bid thee fly; 

’Tis thou can’st cheer the long sick hour, 

Thy whispering hush the fearful sigh. 

This •was thy influence o’er my heart. 

Though now no more thy power I know ; 

Since fell misfortune’s piercing dart, 

Hath chased all hope, and sealed xny woe! 


There Was a time however, when I 
welcomed the coming year with as 
much joy as any one; but then I was 
happy, and life Avas young, and 1 had 
parents, and friends, and kindred, and 
knew not what sorrow was. 1 re* 
member well— for it is only six years 
ago — the last happy new year that I 
spent at home. At home f How keen 
a pang does that dear word occasion ! 
How many fond remembrances rise 
up as I write it! Alas! what is it 
now but a dream ! We were all at 
home— happy and together. My fa- 
ther, and Jane, and little Edward— 
my mother had died long before — 
with a whole generation of uncles, 
aunts, and cousins. Jane had just 
left school, and was shining in all the 
eharms of ripening womanhood. She 
was very fond of Edward— indeed, 
she loved us all— but Edward was the 
pet. I think I see her now — her 
graceful form bending over her young 
brother— her long auburn hair over- 
shadowing his happy smiling face, 
while her own bright eyes were glis- 
tening with affection and happiness. 


Then we were happy, and little did 
I dread the calamities which were* 
about to fall upon my devoted head. 
I thank heaven, however, that my 
dear sister was spared the shock— she 
never could have survived it. 

• • • 

February 24f//— This is the sixth 
anniversary of my last happy visit to 
my native village. 1 had been absent 
so long, and every one was so rejoiced 
to see me, that I was almost spoiled 
with kindness. Well do I remember 
my parting, particularly Avith my sister. 
She clung round my neck with all the 
agony of ungoverned grief— sobbed 
as if her young heart would break, 
kissed me again and again, and im- 
plored me not to leave her. Poor 
girl! cculd she have a presentiment 
that on earth we were never to meet 
again ? I had not been absent tw o 
months, ere she was a corpse ! 

It was a dull gloomy morning when 
I left home. A heavy mist hung over 
the hills, and came down occasionally 
into the valley, which it filled with its 
oppressive dampness. 


The mist was on the mountains as I went, 

Prom that lov’d spot where my young days were spent. 
The gladdening sun withheld his cheering ray, 

'fhe gloomy skies frown’d o’er my gloomier way, 

And all was cold and cheerless. 


I have often thought of this since, 
and considered it ominous of my fu- 
ture destiny. Is there such a thing as 
presentiment? and can the spirits of 
our departed friends have any in- 
fluence upon our thoughts and ac- 
tions? Can they imperceptibly en- 
due our minds with a foreboding of 
the good or evil that betides us ? It 
has oeen thought by many that' they 
can, and I have often imagined that 
my own feelings have been uncon- 
trollably influenced by some such 
agency. It may perhaps be only the 


effect of imagination— but I must think 
otherwise. That the spirits of indi- 
viduals have sometimes appeared after 
their decease is to me a matter of great 
probability, and 1 have often thought 
that their appearance has been or- 
dained by providence for the accom- 
plishment of some more than ordinary 
purpose. Why, indeed, should we 
refuse to admit so decisive a proof of 
the immortality of the soul ? Rather 
let us agree with the poet, who thus 
sweetly advocates the benevolent so- 
licitude of providence 
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And is there care in Heav’n, and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evils move ? 

There is : else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But oh \ the exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 

And all his works with mercies doth embrace. 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro. 

To serve to wicked man — to serve his cruel foe. 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us, that succour want ? 

How oft do they, with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant ? 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward. 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant, 

And all for love — and nothing for reward j 

Oh, why should heavenly God for man have such regard! 


May 2nd— This is my twenty-ninth And was it for this that I was dragged 
birth-day, and thus early do I find into the world ? The spring-tide of 
myself alone in the world— without fa- my life promised better and happier 
ther — without mother — without friends things ; but all its budding hopes are 
or kindred of any kind — without withered, and I am now a miserable, 
even a home, or an abiding place ! morose, and melancholy being : — 

Once, when life was new, the hours 
Cast o’er my way a few fresh flowers. 

Like opening roses faintly red ; 

But quickly all their colour fled. 

Once my heart like the air was light. 

And my young glance was sunny bright \ 

But soon that airy spirit faded. 

And heavy clouds my young eyes shaded. 

Now, 1 wear upon my brow, 

Furrows stamp’d — no matter how ; 

But such as with a hand severe. 

Grief often prints, ere age be near. 

Still, though in premature decay. 

The pulse of life ebbs slow away ; 

Like northern spring where day is bright. 

Though eve be long, ’tjs never night. 

This to many is the most pleasant happiness. When I strolled out this 
and lively season of the year : to me morning, all nature seemed verdant 
it is but a bitter mockery of faded and rejoicing : — 

The sun in unapproachable diversity, 

Career'd rejoicing in his fields of light. 

The birds sung, and all looked joy, such a trivial animal as myself. The 

health, and hilarity, painfully remind- morning after my departure the sun 

ing me of the insignificance of indi- will rise as bright a& ever — the flowers 

vidual misfortunes, when compared will smell as sweet, and spring up as 

with the mighty and magnificent me- green and flourishing : the world will 

chan ism of nature. I could not but proceed in its old course— people will 

reflect what an inconsiderable atom laugh as heartily, and marry as fast 

every single mau is with respect to the as they were wont to do, for the me- 

whole creation — and I thought it a mory of man passeth away as the re- 
shame to feel concerned at the idek of membrance of a guest .that tarrjpth but 
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one day. In the morning he is green, 
and growth up. In the evening he 
is gone —cut down — and withered ! 

May 8 th — I was rambling this 
mornmg in the outskirts of London, 
when chance led me into a small shop 
to purchase a § pair of gloves. The 
only person I could sec was a young 
girl, about seventeen, and very beau- 
tiful. I could not help gazing in- 
tently — and it may be — rudely — at 
her, for she turned away from my 
scrutiny with a blush, which added to 
her beauty. I felt auk ward and con- 
fused. Was it love ? Pshaw ! I can 
never love again ! She thanked me 
for my purchase, and timidly enquired 
if there was any thing else that I 
wanted? u Oh, yes, 1 * I answered, 
and purchased a number of articles, 
the very names of which 2 scarcely 
knew. She asked whither she should 
tend them? I would call for them 


to-morrow I told her, and- with ano- 
ther eager gaze I left the shop.— I 
must see her again! — But is it right 
that a wretched being like me should 
engage this poor .girl s affections, and" 
then leave her to mourn over her 
withered happiness > Pshaw ! woman 
is not so tender-hearted and sensitive, 
and so soon as she loses one lover, 
she speedily makes up the deficiency 
with another ! I thought otherwise 
ome, and reposed all mv love and all 
my confidence upon one, who trea- 
cherously abused both! Oh! how 
fervently did I love Louisa L — , and 
how serpent-like did she deceive me! 
But we were married, and how happy 
was 1 as 1 ltd my blushing bride from 
the altar! She was my first — my only 
love— and the innoetnt pleasures of 
our courtship are too indelibly im- 
pressed upon my memory to be readily 
forgotten : — 


We often rambled on the sea-beach side 
At eve, when the winds lay still : and the tide 
Out-stretched at giant- length, in deep repose 
Lay hea\ing onward, onward, till it rose 
Info the distant blue, and bore on high 
Sail, mast, and banner with it to the sky. 

The fiequent seal shot up from out the deep 
H'S smooth black head, and from the neighbouring steep. 
The sea-mew leap’d to skim before our path, 1 

Or scream above in her unheeded wrath. 

Here arm in arm we roam’d all free and lone. 

Climb’d many a psth, and sat on many a stone : 

Spoke the full head, unnoted, un repressed. 

And told the love that dwelt in either breast. 

Here would we linger, till the star of even 
Look’d out upon us like an eye in heaven ; 

And saw us still upon the yellow sands. 

Breathing soft vows, and pledging trembling hands ; 

And warn’d my village maid at last to flee 
Home through the falling dews from night and me.' 


But alas ! for the frailty of human 
nature ! Two years had not gone by 
before— shall I record her infamy ? — 
before she fled from me, with a villain 
whom I had cherished as my bosom- 
friend ! 1 survived this double shock, 
to become a restless wretched wan- 
derer*— shunning and shunned by all. 
But why’should I compare this poor 
artless girl to such an accomplished 
wanton ? I will see her again, and 
she shall become the only earthly 
friend of the unhappy heart-broken 
W. 

May 9th — I have just been for my 
parcel, and have learned that the 


lovely girl’s name is Eliza Wilson. 
1 am more charmed with her than 
ever, and l fancied she looked phased 
when she saw me enter the shop. 
She certainly blushed, and appeared 
confused as she handed me the parcel. 
Fiom what could this arhe? 1 find 
thoughts coming Ihick into my mind, 
which it would be evil to encourage. 
I w ill, thereto te, stroll out in the quiet 
evening air, and endeavour to dispel 
them. 

It is past eleven, and I have just 
returned from Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, where I witnessed a scene that I 
shall never forget. I had entered a 
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bdx* the front seat of which was oc- 
cupied by a gentleman and a female 
very fashionably attired. They were 
both young — the latter certainly was 
nbt more than eighteen, and very 
pretty ; but the expression of her fea- 
tures was deformed by an air of con- 
fidence, which completely neutralized 
all the effects of her beauty. As my 
eyes wandered listlessly over the Pit, I 
encountered the gaze of a plain re- 
spectable-looking young man, evi- 
dently just come from the country. 
At first I imagined he was look- 
ing at me; but I was soon convinced 
that his scrutiny was directed to my 
companions, particularly to the fe- 
male, between whom and himself 1 
observed a very striking resemblance. 
Presen <ly he quitted his seat in the 
Pit, and shortly aft* rwards 1 heard the 
door of our box open, and saw him 
enter. His face was pale as ashes, his 
lips quivered, and there was in his 
eyes the most frightful expression I 
ever beheld. The play had ended, 
and they were preparing for the en- 
tertainment, go that theie was a little 
bustle in the house. The countryman 
passed me, and in a moment was by 
the side of the gentleman who sat 
before me. He seized him by the 
collar, and thundered into his car, as 
he dragged him out of the box, “ have 
1 found you at last, you infernal 
scoundrel ?— I’ll teach you to seduce 
young women from their homes, you 
infernal villain l” and with a blow, 
which would have felled an ox, he 
laid his victim prostrate before him. 
There was’ soon a great disturbance in 
the theatre, and it was quickly ascer- 
tained that the individual who had 
been knocked down by the country- 
man, was the seducer of his sbter, 
and that this sister was the female 
who had sat by him in the box. I 
waited to hear no more. The scor- 
ings of an enraged mob reached mv 
ears, as I hastened from a scene which 
awakened every strong feeling of my 
soul; and imprecations justly pro- 
voked, were thickly showered on the 
profligate seducer, as he crawled, like 
a worm, from his grovelling posture. 
How the uproar t*. rmmatud I know not 
-—but the whole scene is now before 
me ; and the groans and curses of the? 
people are still ringing in my eats. 
Good God what must that wretched 
brother have suffered ! 


I am glad I have witnessed this 
scene— it has determined me in my 
conduct towards Fliza. Suppose I 
had prosecuted my attentions to her, 
and so far ingratiated myself into' her 
favour, as to have won her confidence 
and esteem. This, perhaps, would be 
no arduous task— it w ould at all events 
be a gratification — but a gratification 
purchased at the expence of every 
just and honourable feeling. Eliza, 
could never he mv wife ! and heaven 
forbid that I should in an unguarded 
moment — for deliberately I never 
could— ruin her peace of mind, and 
destroy her happiness for ever! But 
suppose T should not go so lar as this, 
but merely lead her from that reserved 
modesty which every girl ought to 
possess. Even this would be an evil ; 
because it could not occur without 
first undermining that fixed and steady 
firmness w'hich is the best preservative 
against the crafty designs of the li- 
bertine. My passions are as strong 
as those of most people — but it is 
merely as passions that they are so. 
At the impulse of the moment I have 
done many rash and unwise actions — 
but deliberate reflection has never 
failed to awaken in my bosom — 
scorched and scathed as it is — that 
virtuous resolution, which is the result 
of my sainted mother’s parental soli- 
citude. 1 will forego, therefore, my 
intention of cultivating Eliza’s ac- 
quaintance. At present she is happy 
and contented : should any one lead 
her but one step from such a condi- 
tion, he may have much hereafter to 
answer for. I most assuredly will not 
be that one. 

I have long thought of leaving 
England ; and the present war between 
France and Spain, will afford me a 
favorable opportunity, I have now 
no wish to live ; and by joining the 
Spanish patriots, some friendly ball 
may end all my woe?. 1 shall apply 
to-morrow to the Spanish agent, and 
then— 

IC My nu live land — good night l s> 

May 10M.— I have just returned 
from Senor S., who has afforded me 
facilities for leaving England as soon 
as 1 please. But I mud onoe more 
visit my mother’s and my lister’s 
graves— and l will leave Lundou by 
the mail to. night. 
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: May 13/A-— I have been once more my fathers’. 4U now is desolation 
to D— , and have wandered undis- and ruin, 
turbed over the ancient domains of 

Ruin is there— but mine slow and mild— 

The spider’s wandering web is thin and gray ; 

On roof and wall now clings the dusky bat. 

And where sweet infant’s voices used to sound, 

Now moans the sullen owlet——— 

-On the hospitable hearth 

The blind worm and slow beetle climb their round. 

I went into the court-yard, and the I looked on its trunk, and saw the 

weeds and long grass almost choked letters of a name, which it is now 

up the entrance. 1 went into the agony to look upon. I had cut them 

garden, and there was the same scene on the bark one summer's evening, 

of sadness and decay. The summer- when I was at home and happy, 
house was closed, but I burst open Some moss had grown about the let- 
the rusty lock, and saw many a ters, and I rubbed it off with my 
well-remembered token of days that handkerchief. I did not go into the 
•were. On the wooden bench were house ; for the hall-door was locked ; 
the initials of my name, coupled with but I looked in at the parlour window, 
those of my sister; and a swallow and saw that the rats and the spiders 
which built its nest regularly every had been gaily revelling amidst the 
year in one corner, was twittering with furniture. I walked to the village 
joy as it flew to and fro with food for through the parks, and sighed as I 
its young. Behind the summer house passed by each well-known avenue; 
is a large oak, under which I have for 
gambolled in many a summer’s day. 

The friends, with whom in youth I roved these woodland dells among. 
Have ceas'd llieir kindly sympathies — the birds have ceased their song: 
Stern ruin throws around the spot her melancholy hue, 

She withers all she looks upon— and I am withered too. 

There is a little hill just by the of his departing glory. I looked 
lodge, which guards the gate leading toward the mansion, and there it 
to the village ; and I walked to the stood, as it bad stood for ages — un- 
summit to enjoy a last look at the conscious of its desolation. I re- 
domain of my ancestors, at the mained on the hill till the sun had set, 
placid scene of all my youthful hap- and till evening, with all its gentle 
piness. It was a lovely evening, and accompaniments, had succeeded the 
the setting sun cast overall that rich biilliancy of day. I beard 
and varied scene the glowing beams 

The ploughman' s careless whistle — the low bleat 
Qf younghrijg flocks, the drowsy tinkling bell. 

The bark of village watch-dogs, as they greet 
The homeward shepherd — 

and then I repaired to the village to and lineage of my beloved parent, 
meet the mail— my bosom swelling I knelt down and prayed beside the 
-with the melancholy cunsciousne-s grave. J prayed for a release from 
that I should never, never behold those sufferings which had become unen- 
beloved scenes again durable. I prayed for one 9 whose 

»My path fed towards the church, passions had plunged her into guilt, 
and l sprang over the gate, and stood which would require a deep and terri- 
beside my mother’s grave. ;The ble expiation. I prayed, also, for a 
tablet which was affixed to the tomb speedy re-union with the spirits of 
was still glistening in all its freshness, those beloved object?, which were 
and I read with a tearful eye the name sleeping in peace and quietude below ; 
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and having done so, I felt better pre- 
pared for an eternal separation from 
the green and smiling vallies of my 
native land. 

• • * 

May 16M.— I have just seen Eliza. 
She was as beautiful and as modest as 
ever. I told her l was going to leave 
England, and she seemed concerned. 
At parting, I held out my hand, and she 
immediately gave me tier’s. It was 
very soft, and trembled exceedingly. 
I pressed it gently, and put it to my 
Kps ; and then quitted the house : but 
not till I had placed in that soft and 
tremulous hand, a trifling memorial 

of my regard for the maiden. 

• * • 

August 26M.— .This evening will 
perhaps decide my doom. The de- 
tachment to which I belong has re- 
ceived orders to surprise a party of the 
enemy, which has taken shelter among 
the neighbouring rocks for the night. 
This is always a dangerous duty, and 
1 can almost rejoice that I am amongst 
the number deputed to execute it. I 
have been occupying an hour or two in 
arranging what few memorandums 
I have retained, and in looking, it 


max be for the last time, at those 
memorials of mingled joy and misery, 
which I have preserved. There is a 
miniature painting of Louisa L. taken 
when I first loved her, and exhibiting 
all the beauty and artlessness of one, 
who could not then have known deceit. 
It is very, very like her, and requires 
only a spark of some Promethean 
fire to breathe and live. There is a 
sketch also, of Eliza—- made in an 
idle hour, from memory — and that is 
also, a strong and striking likeness: 
but me calm and still beauty of the 
one, presents a forcible contrast to 
the brilliant charms of the other. 
The original l must never hope to see 
again. 

The hour of attack draws near', for 
the sun has long since set — and we 
only wait for the moon pervading 
darkness of actual night to rush down 
upon our foe. I go prepared for death, 
and I have a cheering consolation in 
the reflection, that ere to-morrow’s 
dawn ray spirit, freed from its clog of 
clay, may meet once more those whom 
it best loved, while living. 


WRITTEN IN SICKNESS, 

Delightful health ! return! return! 
Nor leave me thus to wCep, and mourn 
Thy absence, this delay. 

Relieve me from these languid sighs. 
Dispel the mist that clouds my eyes. 
And bring the Cheerful day. 


In youth and hardy poverty 
My time flew swiftly on, with thee— 
Thou wert my constant friend ; 
But now when fortune smiles upon, 
And comforts cheer me, thou art gone 
And all my pleasures end. 


3. 

Unlike the world, you seek the shed, 

The sunny field, and humble bed, 

The cot, the shepherd's home. 

The soft voluptuous couch you fly fl 
The table heap’d with luxury, 

The gilded hall and dome. 

SH- 
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LONDON REVIEW. 


QUID >1T PULCHRUAf, QUID 1IUU*K, QUIP UTILE, QUIP NON. 


w H ilk elm Meister* s Apprenticeship. 

A Novel. From the German of 

Goethe. 3 Vols. Oliver and Boyd, 

. Edinburgh. Whittaker, London, 

1824. 

The London Magazine Reviewers 
have written very angrily and dif#usely 
about this book, very sneeringly and 
contemptuously of its author’s relative 
situation, in the comparison room of 
remembered and existing talent. We 
think them wrong in this, first be* 
cause it argues a plentiful lack of wit 
in being out of temper at all, and next 
because the Geiman assertion which 
they lake so much trouble in com- 
bating, namely that Goethe is to be 
considered one of the “ mighty three.” 
Shakspcare and Homer being the 
brother wonders, is too wild and 
ridiculous to require such a volley of 
pen ink and paper artillery. To con- 
tend with an irremediable folly is 
labour lost, and assuredly the vanity 
of placing the author of Faust, pe- 
culiarly clever as is that work, in 
such company is of the deepest. But 
opinion does not intrinsically level 
ability ; genius will make its way, as 
nature does, spite of the pitch-fork 
repulses of party. Goethe is a name 
(Byron has honoured it !) which 
neither the intemperate praise of 
friends, nor the inconsiderate spleen 
6f opponents, can strike from t lie fair 
sheet of superiority. It will ever 
command attention and respect ; and 
where these operate interest must 
follow — hence we devote a few pages 
to the consideration of his Wilhelm 
Meister, now introduced for the first 
time to Englishmen in the garb of an 
English translation. 

To those who are fond of supping 
full of horrors, this work will not 
afford half a meal ; in this respect it 
is not Germzpi, it has none of that 
mystical and strange interest which 
denote that peculiar school, nothing 
of those out-Heroding horrors which 
characterise the works of Schiller, 
Hoffman, and even some former ones 
of Goethe himself, and which spite of 
their improbabilities and to Our Ibss 
inflated imagihations, erring phi* 


losophy, it must be admitted rivet the 
attention, and not unfrequently tram- 
mel up the feelings. We would 
rather at any time banquet upon 
romance and wonder, than strive to 
make a feast from mawkish sensibility 
and prosing sentiment. But the in- 
terest of “ Wilhelm Meister’’ borrows 
nothing from these causes; it has 
nothing of fear or terror to arouse our 
sympathies, or agitate our imagina- 
tions ; it is simply the history of an 
enthusiastic young man, respectably 
allied, and ultimately the possessor of 
fortune and patrimony, who has a 
strange propensity for the stage, and 
who becomes the travelling com- 
panion, sometimes the patron, often 
the dupe, of theatiical sti oilers. The 
effoit of tracing his fortunes through 
the various windings and casualties 
of such a chequered career, is the 
means of introducing us to a know- 
ledge of the internal scenery of a 
Geiman the it re, and it also affords 
Goethe an opportunity to indulge 
himself in metaphysical disquisitions 
upon human natmo, and in tedious 
criticisms upon plays and theatres; 
very frequently to the disadvantage of 
the nairative, and tedium of the 
reader. 

There was, however, two or three 
Episodes distinct from the mam his- 
tory to which it is impossible to deny 
consummate talent and interest. The 
principal of these is that relating to a 
young child, whom young Meister 
purchases from the master of a vaga- 
bond company of rope dancers, and 
who had been stolen in Us youth, 
being, as it is ultimately proved, 
born to higher fortunes. This girl’s 
devotion and gratitude to her bene- 
factor is intense, glowing, and woven 
into her very exisience. She watches 
his very action, w'ould anticipate his 
every wish, his happiness is hers, and 
is he in sorrow, there is a sigh too 
from Wignon ; is he em banassed, in 
caie, in danger; there is a tear in 
sympathy. But here is an extract 
worth all Jhat we could explain on 
the subject. 
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t( It will not surprise us, therefore, that, 
in considering his situation, and labour- 
ing to extricate himself, he fell into the 
greatest perplexity. It was not, enough, 
that, by his friendship for Laertes, his 
attachment to Philiwi, his concern for 
Mignon, he had been detained longer 
than was proper in a place and a society 
where he could cherish his darling incli- 
nation, content his wishes os it were by 
stealth, and without proposing any ob- 
ject, again pursue his early dreams. 
These ties he believed himself possessed 
of force enough to break asunder : had 
then?, been nothing more to hold him, he 
could have gone at once. But, only a 
few moments ago, he hail entered into 
money- transactions with Melina ; lie had 
seen that mysterious old 'man, the enigma 
of whose history lie longed with un- 
speakable desire to clear. Yet of this 
too, after much balancing of reasons, he 
at length determined, or thought he had 
determined, that it should not keep him 
hack. * I must go,' he exclaimed ; 4 I 
will go.* He threw himself into a 
chair, and felt greatly moved. Mignon 
came in and asked, Whether she might 
help to undress him ? Her manner was 
still and shy ; it had grieved her deeply 
to bo so abruptly dismissed by him 
before. 

44 Nothing is more touching than the 
first disclosure of a love which has been 
nursed in silence, of a faith grown 
strong in secret, and which at last comes 
forth in the hour of need, and reveals 
itself to him who formerly has rec- 
koned it of small account. The bud, 
which had been closed so long and firmly, 
was now ripe to burst its swn things, and 
Wilhelm's heart could never have been 
readier to welcome the impressions of 
ailectioh. 

4 ‘ She stood before him, and noticed his 
di quietude. * Muster !* she cried,- 4 if 

thou art unhappy, what will become of 
Mignon?' ‘Dear liitje creature,* said 
he, taking her hands, 4 (hou too art 
part of my anxieties. I must go.* She 
looked at his eyes, glistening with 
restrained tears; and knelt down with 
vehemence before him. He kept her 
hands; she laid her head upon his knees, 
and remained quite still. He played 
with her hair, putted her, uad spoke 
kindly to her. She continued motionless 
for a considerable time. At last he felt 
a sort of palpitating movement in her,- 
which begun very softly, and then by 
degrees with increasing violence diffused 
itself over all her frame. 4 What ails 
thee, Mignon?' cried he; 4 what ails 
thee?' she raised up her little bead, 
looked at him, and all at once, laid h<* 
hand upon her heart, with the coun- 
tenance of one repressing the utterance 
v of pain. He raised her up, and sbe fell 
E. M. November , 1824. 


upon his breast ; he pressed her towards 
him, and kissed her. She replied not by 
uny pressure of the hand, by any motion 
whatever. She held firmly against her 
heart; and all at once- gavtoa cry, which 
wus accompanied by spasmodic move- 
ments of the body. She started up, and 
immediately fell down before him, as if 
broken in every joint. It was an ex- 
cruciating .moment! 4 My child !*' crlbd 
he, raising her up, and clasping her fust; 

4 My child, what ails thee?' The .palpi- 
tations continued, spreading from the 
hearv over all the lax and powerless 
limbs; she was merely hunging in his 
arms. All at once she again becqihe 
quite stiff, Like one enduring the sharpest 
corporeal agony ; and soon with a new 
vehemence all her frame once more be- 
came alive ; and she threw herself about 
his neck, like a bent spring that is 
closing ; while in her soul, us it were a 
strong rent look place, and at the same 
moment a stream of tcurs-flowed from hdr 
shut eyes into bis bosom. He held her 
fast. She wept, and no tongue can ex- 
press the force of these tears. Her long 
hair had loosened, and wus hunging down 
before her; it seemed as if her whole 
being wus melting incessantly into a 
brook of tears. Her rigid limbs were- 
again become relaxed ; her inmost soul 
was pouring itself forth ; in (he wild con- 
fusion of the moment, Wilhelm was 
afraid she would dissolve in his arras, 
and leave nothing there for him to grasp. 
He held her faster and faster. 4 My 
child !* cried be, 4 my child ! Thou ajrfc 
indeed mine, if that word can eomfdK, 
thee. Thou art mine! I will keep tbee, 
I will never forsake tbee!' Her tears 
continued flowing. At last she raised 
herself; a faint gladness shone upon bet 
face. 4 My father!' cried she, 4 Thou 
wilt not forsake me? Wilt be my father? 
I am thy child! ' 

4 ‘ Softly, at this moment, the harp began 
to sound before the door ; the old niun 
brought his most affecting Kings as an 
evening offering to our friend, who hold- 
ing his child ever faster in bis arms, en- 
joyed the most pure and undescribuble 
felicity." 

And this love, born of gratitude, 
soon ripens into love, bred of passion, 
but it is not told, it is endured in 
silence, feeding upon the heart strings, 
till all. the enthusiastic creatures hopes 
are withered at a blow, by the mar- 
riage of Wilhelm, and she fells at his 
feet-ra broken-hearted victim to an 
unacknowledged passion.. The whole 
of this poor girl's story ought really to 
be admitted as redeeming much of the 
after and previous trash which dis- 
figure the volumes. 

-*$■ 3 M 
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IVilhetfli Meis/er' 

Wc have been amused also with the 
chapters descriptive of getting up the 
play of Hamlet, and the first night's 
performance* of our great hard’s in- 
imitable fragedy is well described. In 
giving an extract we must premise 
3rat an unknown applicant has pro- 
mised to appear in due time, and 
decorated cap-a-pee to enact the 
“buried majesty of Denmark.” His 
appearance, and its effect upon Wil- 
helm, the representative of the me- 
lancholy prince, is effective. 

“ The intermediate curtain went aloft, 
and Hamlet saw the crowded house be- 
fore him. Horatio having spoken his 
address, and been dismissed by the king, 
pressed through to Hamlet ; and, as if 
presenting himself to the Prince, he said : 
‘The devil is in harness ; helms put us 
all in fright.’ 

“In the meanwhile two men of large 
stature in white cloaks arid capuchcs, 
were observed standing in the side-scenes. 
Our friend, in the distruction, embar- 
rassment, and hurry of the moment, had 
failed in the First soliloquy; at least such 
was his own opinion, though loud plaudits 
had attended his exit. Accordingly he 
made his next entrance in no pleasant 
mood, with the dreary wintry ieeling of 
dramatic condemnation. Yet he girded 
up his mind ; and spoke that appropriate 
pussage on the ‘ rouse and wassel,* the 
^heavy-headed revel’ of the Danes, 
'with suitable indifference; he had, like 
the uudicnce, in thinking of it, quite for- 
got the ghost : and he started in veal terror, 
when Horatio cried out : ‘ Look, my 

lord, it comes!’ He whirled violently 
round ; and the tall noble figure, ihe low 
innudible tread, the light movement in the 
heavy-looking armour, made such an 
impression on him, that he stood os if 
transformed to stone, and could uttcronly 
in a half-voice his — * Angels and minis- ’ 
ters of grace defend us !’ He glared at the 
form ; drew a deep breathing once or 
twice, and pronounced his address to the 
ghost in o manner so confused, so broken, 
so ..constrained, that the highest art could 
not have hit the mark so well. 

“ His translation of this passage now 
stood him in good stead. He had kept 
very close to the original, in which the 
arrangement of the words appeared lo 
him expressive of a mind confounded, 
terrified, and seized with horror. 

*Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin 
damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell, 

Be thy interits wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape. 


s Apprenticeship . 

That 1 will speak to thee; I’ll call thee 
Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane : O answer me l* 

A deep effect was visible in the audience. 
The Ghost beckoned, the Prince fol- 
lowed him amid the loudest plaudits. 

,f The scene changed ; and when the 
two bad re-appeared, the Ghost on a sud- 
den slopped, and turned round ; by 
which means Hamlet came to be a little 
too close upon it. With a longing curio- 
sity he looked in at the lowered visor, but 
except two deep lying eyes, and a well 
formed nose, he could discern nothing. 
Gazing timidly, he stood before the 
Ghost; but when the first tones issued 
from the helmet, and a somewhat hoarse 
yet deep and penetrating voice pro- 
nounced the words: ‘ I am tby father’s 
spirit,’ Wilhelm, shuddering, started 
back some paces, and the audience shud- 
dered with him. Each imagined that he 
knew, the voice; Wilhelm thought he 
noticed in it some resemblance with his 
father’s. These strange emotions and 
remembrances ; the curiosity he felt about 
discovering his secret friend, the anxiety 
about ollending him, oven the theatric 
impropriety of coming too near him in 
the present situation, all this affected 
Wilhelm with powerful and conflicting 
impulses. During the long speech of the 
G host, he changed his place so frequently ; 
he seemed so unsettled and perplexed, so 
attentive and so absent minded, that his 
acting cuused a universal admiration, as 
the spirit caused a universal horror. Tho 
latter spoke with u feeling of melancholy 
anger rather than of sorrow" ; but of un 
nnger spiritual, slow and inexhaustible. 
It was the mistemper of a noble soul, that 
is severed from all earthly things, and yet 
devoted to unbounded wpe, At last he 
vanished ; but in a curious maimer ; for a 
thin, gray, transparent gause arose from 
the place of descent like a vapour, spread 
itself over him, and sankalong with him. 

“ Hamlet’s friends now entered, and 
swore upon the sword. Old Truepenny, 
in the meantime, was so busy under 
ground, that wherever’ they might take 
their station, he was sure to cell out 
right beneath them: “Swear!’* and 
they started, as if the soil had taken fire 
below them, and hastened to another 
spot. On each of these occasions, too, a 
little flame pierced through at the place 
where they were standing. The whole 
produced on the spectators a profound 
impression. 

“ After this the piece proceeded calmly 
on its course: nothing failed, all pros- 
pered; the audience manifested their 
contentment, and the actors seemed to 
rise in heart and spirits every scene.” 

We have differed with the critic of 
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the London Magazine, in some par- 
ticulars of his judgment, or lather the 
manner of his expressing upon the 
work in question. We are still in- 
clined to characterize the bearing of 
his review as ridiculously severe and* 
laboured, but at the same time cor- 
dially unite with him in contempt 
and detestation of a very great number 
of the characters, and many of the 
scenes, actions, and occurrences in 
which they move, and perform such 
freaks, as are offensive to morality, 
and actually disgusting. Now this 
which follows is pretty; but would 
any one suppose that it is written of 
the illicit loves of Wilhelm and his 
kept mistress ; and which woman — 
an actress — has actually previously bar- 
tered her fame and character to age 
for “ filthy lucre” — and yet so it is. 

Much lively talking led them at 
length to speak 'about the earliest . 
period of their acquaintance; the 
recollection of which forms always one 
of the most delightful topics between 
two lovers. The first steps that in- 
troduce us to the enchanted garden of 
love are so, full of pleasure, the fust 
prospects so charming, that every 
one is willing to recal them to his 
memory. Each party seeks a pre- 
ference above the other; each have 
loved sooner, more devotedly; and 
each, in this contest, would rather be 
conquered than conquer. — Vol. I, 
p. 9. 

Again during the greater time that is 
consumed in the action of the story, 
our hero was very contentedly with 
those who make no scruple of their 
devoted ness to bad pleasures and 
immoral predilections; and he flirts 
and romps, with the lady, com- 
panion of his friend in the most edify- 
ing strain possible, and which ends 
only in the downfall .of his virtue, 
and in the embraces of a newer love. ' 
Taylor and Hessey’s critic lias quoted 
the old rhyme about being quit of 
one love before you come on with the 
the new : but Mr. Goethe’s hero is a 
man of bolder metal, and follows 
in preference the advice set him in 
one of our farces — that it is right' de- 
sirable, and wise, out of all whoop- 
ing, to have “two strings to one’s 
bow.” But after all his “ bold strokes 
for a wife, 9 ’ he is in such haste, and 
takes such a strange “way to get 
married,” that we shall not be very 
crabbed critics in wishing him life 


long enough to “repent at leisure.” 
We are quite sure that the original 
delinquent, the author of this budget 
of vice and immorality ought to say, 
parodying a little the words of the 
tyrant of Dunsinane, 

“ O yet I do repent me of my folly 
■ That I did make such creatures 

for the inculcation of such principles 
as those which meet us in every page 
of Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 
are “ slabs” indeed “ for ruin’s waste- 
ful entrance,” and more extensively 
dangerous, than thobe which fell upon 
the groom of Duncan’s chamber. A 
great name, and great talent are no 
excuses for these delinquencies, they 
rather add to their inveteracy; and 
inasmuch as the immodestly arranged 
finery of the wanton dhgusts rather 
than attracts, so do clever disquisitions 
and flashes of genius lose their value 
and their interest when coarsely amal- 
gamated with the history 'of crime, 
and the details of successful, and 
almost applauded and inculcated 
frailty. 

We have too great a reverence for the 
former fame of him whom Byron has 
profusely, perhaps not wisely applaud- 
ed, to utter useless and unmeaning 
sneers at his genius, for one unfor- 
tunate adventure; and therefore we 
close our hasty notice of his work, not 
as does the critic we have alluded to, 
with railing upon our lips, but with 
this sincere advice to our readers; 
namely, that if they are, for the sake 
of his former fame, determined to 
judge for themselves, and to read 
Goethe’s Meisler, we would desire 
them, after performing this piece of 
justice, and being satisfied that we 
have “ set down nought in malice,” to 
endeavour to forget that such a book 
could ever have existed, or ever have 
been written by the author of Faust. 


Walladmor, “freely translated 
front he English of lValter Scott ,” 
translated from the German . 3 
vols, post 8vo. Taylor and Hessey. 

We confess we have never yet been 
able to discover the wit or the wisdom 
of that species of trifling denominated 
the Hoax. No, 'not even if it be 
. played off upon characters, or in con- 
nection with occurrences deserving of 
castigation, and amenable to satire. 
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There is a more manly method always 
at hand for the punishment of such 
offenders and offences, and if nothing 
else will work an amendment in such, 
we have ever a resort in avoidance 
and contempt. 

We do not affect this high station 
of sentiment, as some roguish people 
may suppose, because we have been 
burnt children, and therefore, as# the 
child's proverb has it, dread the fire ; 
for we can assure our r ive la baga- 
telle patrons, that we have been 
rather sinners than sinned against, in 
the very walk of amusement which 
we now so absolutely condemn. In 
turning back, as it were, to the pages 
of our mind, we fear we have to con- 
fess to sundry false invitations, to 
many breakings of promises to the 
sense in the shape of straw filled 
baskets, and “beggarly accounts of 
empty boxes," to April fool antics, 
and fourteenth of February frolics; 
nay, we must even confess to having 
sent a parsimonious county magistrate 
on a fool's errand to attend a brother 
miser’s sham invitation, and we even 
plead guilty to the charge of having 
hoaxed a greater “ citizen" of “ Lon- 
don Town," than Johnny Gilpin, into 
the belief that he had invited a few 
more friends than he wished to one of 
his ex officio banquets. But wc are 
ashamed of this silly “ idlesse" now, 
and are willing to make all the repa- 
ration in our power for its commis- 
sion, by warning our readers from 
becoming a part of that servile race, 
denominated imitators by classical 
authority. 

We have, however, now before us, 
a piece of chicanery equal to any 
thing, past, present, and we believe 
we may add, to come. It is not one of 
your common street hoaxes commen- 
cing with the advent of the cradle- 
maker, and ending with that, of the 
undertaker, nor a ridiculous parade 
and muster of fine birds, and fine fea- 
thers, around an unexpecting and 
alarmed family, and rear-guarded by 
my Lord Mayor's coach, but an abso- 
lute piece of national bamboozling — 
(plain words describe it best, and is 
in character here) a regular state, and 
province, bit of masquerade, empiri- 
cal therefore with a vengeance, and 
without a pun, fora// Germany w'as 
gasconaded in a short grand rehearsal 
of two faces under a hood," a col- 
lison of Simon Pures, an intrusion of 


Dromios, a very bold attempt of An- 
tipolis of Syracuse to pass muster, and 
stand in the sandals of him of Ephe- 
sus. 

Bui: it is high time to banish meta- 
phorical flourishes, and jocose appli- 
cations, come we now to “ speak the 
plain and simple truth," which is 
this, and as brief as the " posy of a 
ling,” Germany and German rea- 
ders have what may be termed a Sco- 
tia-mania upon them, that is, they 
have read tne northern novels of the 
Unknown, till they fancy nothing can 
be finer, and the booksellers moreover 
find them a commodity of such ready 
sale, that a six months' cessation from 
a new shipment is not to be thought 
of. Such, however, and longer too, 
was the case at last, and disappoint- 
ment spread itself over Germany. 
But they have some wags it seems 
among them, and these suddenly 
began to think it were an admira- 
ble stratagem, not to “shoe a regi- 
ment of horse with feet," but since 
Sir Walter would not write a new 
novel himself, to write one for him. 
It was a bright bold thought, a little 
impudent it maybe, but new, posi- 
tively new, and novelty, like fair play 
is a “jewel." They dashed at it, 
there were no compunctions, no mis- 
givings, no cowardly twitching-, of 
conscience, no modest fears of ill 
success in imitation, and verisimilitude 
of invention and style,— no! they 
were determined to have a book, 
“ where men may read strange mat- 
ters," they were determined to “ be- 
guile the time,” by looking “ like the 
time,” and they were resolute in put- 
ting this “ great business," 

“ Which shall to all our days and nights 
to come, 

Give solely sovereign sway und master- 
dom,” 

into the “dispatch" of none other 
than that indefatigable book-maker, 
the author of Waverley. The cheat 
took, the book stalls at Leipsic were 
crowded with his “ new work,’' and 
we have now before us the translation 
of a pretended translation, which is 
the novel of Walladmor , by, of 
course , Sir W alter Scott. We can do ■ 
no less than briefly examine its pre- 
tensions. In the first place, the story 
is one that Sir Walter would, and 
would not select as the pivot of his 
work. He is very likely to select 
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a young man of doubtful parentage, 
(but who turns out “ to be the son of 
a great man”) who is no better, nor 
half so good, as he should be — who 
leagues himself with smugglers and 
desperate men— who falls in love with 
a lady, fair, virtuous, and high- 
bred, and who loves in return, but 
who dares not link her fortunes with 
a desperado, until repentance and re- 
form have washed his sins away, and 
which they cannot be said to do — but 
Sir Walter is not likely to select the 
Cato-street conspiracy, and the mis- 
guided enthusiasts of that recent pe- 
riod, as principal occurrences and 
characters^ on which to bestow his 
tact of delineation. The author of 
Pen Owen has made as much money 
as he could already out of those trans- 
actions. In this respect the German 
imitator, is very wide of the mark of 
probability, in other hits he is more 
successful. And probably the first 
scenes detailing the shipwreck of the 
“ Halycon Steam Vessel/’ and the 
struggle for existence made by Ed- 
mund Bertram, the other principal 
personage of the novel, who is instru- 
mental in also saving the extraordi- 
nary being we have mentioned as the 
hero, are more particularly deserving 
of praise, as cunningly and cleverly 
invented. And we may mention also 
with commendation the after meetings 
of Bertram and this 44 Nicholas,” who 
throughout the story, maintains a 
kind of authority over the actions 
and movements of the former, and 
who, towards the conclusion of the 
work, is surveyed by the smuggler 
with jealousy, having rescued the lady 
upon whom he doted from drowning, 
and thereby gained, as the reckless 
one supposes, a place in her affec- 
tions. 

The scenes and personages intro- 
duced at the Walladmor Arms, are, 
on the contrary not much to our taste, 
and certainly not managed with 
that ability as to induce us to accept 
them as the current issues of our in- 
imitable novelist. Mr. Dulberry, a 
44 prating, chattering pie” df a -refor- 
mer, is palmed upon us usqtie ad nau - 
scam , and Mr. Malbourne, who very 
gravely tells us that he is the author 
of Waverley, is if possible more dis- 
agreeable and unnatural. Sir Walter 
Scott never created such things as 
these. 

In the old half demented crone 


Gillie Godber, however, there is a 
pretty successful attempt at getting 
up a singular character. Her son had 
expiated some crime at the gallows, 
and Ibis disgraceful occurrence had 
changed the current ofjber life into 
unappeasable grief, and^thjrstings for 
revenge, upon those who had been 
principally instrumental in bringing 
her child to punishment. This con- 
flict of passion often leads her into 
strange behaviour, and is illustrated 
to the reader in a number of extraor- . 
dinary and sometimes appalling oc- 
currences. The poor half witted crea- 
ture’s vengeance is at last satisfied by 
discovering to Sir Morgan Wallad- 
nior, who she considered her principal 
foe, that the smuggler,— the traitor, 
Nicholas, who loves his niece, and 
who is confined in his castle previous 
to execution, is his own son, his 
long lost child ! All the rest are but 
very subordinate personages indeed, 
to this old woman, and the few other 
exceptions wc have mentioned. In- 
dependent of this failure in the delinea- 
tion, and choice of character, there 
are such anachronisms, and discre- 
pancies of time, place, and sta- 
tion, in the narrative, as effectually to 
extract all the dust from out the eyes 
of those, who might, at first have 
been a little blinded by the effrontery 
of our German’s first scattering of his 
ambiguous missiles. The rents in the 
showman’s green .curtain are too capa- 
cious for us not to discover the hands 
that are working his puppets ; and his 
attempts at perfection, are too earthly 
to represent for a moment the vault- 
ings of our 44 admirable Chrichton.’’ 

We suppose we must give a quota- 
tion just to vindicate our rights of 
custom, but really it is a custom, to 
quote for a million and one times, 
quite as much 44 honoured in the 
breach as in the observance.” But 
here is a short one of some interest, 
and we offer it “for charity.” 

We must just observe that Bertram 
has been captured and imprisoned, 
under the idea that he is the smuggler 
Nicholas, his features and form resem- 
bling him. His “ prison house” is 
the castle of Sir Morgan Walladmor, 
who one evening is alarmed at be- 
holding a stranger muffled up in a 
cloak make bis way to his presence, 
and who demands Bertram’s libera- 
tion, for that he not the man they 
want. 
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“ And what vouchers can lie give for 
all this; what security? demanded Sir 
Morgan. 

“ Security !-* You would have secu- 
rity' Well, you shall. Do you remem- 
ber Unit time, utfien the great Dutch 
ship was cruising off the coast, and the 
binding of* the crew was nightly ex- 
pected.” 

“ 1 remember it well ; for at that time 
I had beset the coast with faithful fol- 
lowers; uud oAce or twice I watched 
myseli all night through.” 

“ True : and on the 20th of Septem- 
.bcr j r ou were laying upon your arms 
behind Arthur’s pillar. About midnight, 
a man in the uniform of a sea fcncible 
joined you : and you may remember 
some conversation you had with him ? 

Hud Sir M. Walladmor been addicted 
to trembling, be would now have trem- 
bled : with earnest gaze, and out-stretched 
arms, he listened without speaking to the 
stranger, who continued: “you talked 
together, until the moon was setting: and 
then, when the work was done — Sir Mor- 
gan— ^ when the work was done, a shot 
was fired: and in the twinkling of an 
eye, up sprang the sea fencible, as 1 do 
now — and he cried aloud as I do now. 
Farewell, Sir Morgan Walladmor !” And 
so saying the stranger threw open his 
cloak, discovering underneath a dirk and 
u brace of pistols ; and at the same time, 
with an impressive gesture, lie raised his 
cap from his head. 

“ It is Nicholas !” exclaimed the Ba- 
ronet. 

“At your service, Sir Morgan Wal- 
ladmor. Do you now believe that your 
prisoner is innocent ?” 

We have but a few words more to 
add, and they are addressed in all 
imaginable kindness to him, who by 
courtesy and the fashion of the times 
has been denominated the Great Un- 
known. Wc would have him then 
consider this, endeavour to wear his 
uniform, and conquer under his flag 
rather in the light of a stimulus than 
a piracy ; as a clever and bold at- 
tempt to bear and not disgrace the 
armour of Achilles. The tale of Wal- 
ladmor is not so under proportion, 
as to be placed in the invalid depart- 
ment of the army of publications, 
and whilst St. Ronan’s Well and 
Redgauntlet, remain attached to the 
name of Walter Scott, it may walk 
abroad in the daylight and fear no 
eclipse from such companionship. 
But the “author of Waver ley/ is 
buckling on his weapons to carry on 
a new crusade of triumph, let him 
take especial care thltt in prosecuting 


it, be takes his station where the 
attempts at rivalry would be vanity, 
and those of imitation useless. 

S. 

Tales of my Study, or Collections 
of a St ay -at -Home, by Alfred 
Domicile. — No. 1. 

“ Valeria.— Come, lay aside your 
stitchery ; I must have you play the idle 
housewife with me this afternoon.*’ 

Co HIO LANCS. 

“ l ,\t Soldier . — Brother , good night ! 
2nd Soldier.— Peace, what noise ? 
What should this mean?” 

Anthony and Cleopatha. 

It is not always the case that they 
who go far about bring home the 
wisest answers ; and your peregrina- 
tors shall, as 1 conceit it, very ott lose 
their old fashioned habits, without 
increasing the general stock of good 
with their new ones. Travellers do 
to be sure see strange things, things 
too that “ never did, or could hap- 
pen/ but, for all this, it is a moot 
point with me, whether 1 should not 
have quite as piquantc a companion 
over my wine and walnuts in one of 
your thorough stay-at-home, fagging 
readers, as in him who, because it 
was fashionable, travels from Dan 
even unto Beersheba — from the court 
of a Charles to that of an Alexander, 
to criticise both at Petersburgh and at 
Paris, the newest imitations of mi lor 
Anglais . 

You will probably, most attentive 
readers, have, by this time, convinced 
yourselves, that I am one of those 
apron-tied gentlemen who hardly cross 
their own thresholds from one week’s 
end to the other, or if they do, only 
to play a game at cribbage with the 
vicar, or to make a fourth *at a six- 
penny cornered rubber. Under fa- 
vour you were never more mis- 
taken in your lives. I am, without 
being what is termed “ a traveller,” 
pretty much of a gadabout in a small 
way. I am a disciple of the creed 
which teaches us that 

“ The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made his work for man to 
mend.” 

I even agree with old Thomas Fuller, 
in deeming “running and leaping 
descants on the plain song of walk- 
ing’’ to be “excellent exercises.” I 
have seen Stonehenge— the Break- 
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water — Glastonbury-— Fonthill — tlie 
Peak — the Needle Rocks, and a hun- 
dred other “ Lions 1 * of my own coun- 
try, but I have not kissed the Pope’s 
toe, nor done service to the Ottoman, 
nor wished a thousand years life to 
the whiskered Don, nor walked upon 
the broad wall of Pekin, nor stood 
upon the Rialto, nor, in fact, travelled 
over any other kingdoms, but the 
« united” one 3 . But I have seen these, 
and until I know them even more inti- 
mately than I do, I hold it to be a far 
wiser thing to stay at homo, than to 
imitate the example of that gentle- 
man, who travelling post all night, 
suddenly put his head out of the win- 
dow, and said, “Post-bov, what do 
you call this place ?” — “ Paris, Paris, 
sir,” was the answer. To which the 
sapient traveller replied, u Drive on, 
drive on /” and on, and on, he went 
to Rome;— 

Took a week's view’ of Venice and tlie 
. Brent, 

Stared round, saw nothing , and cume 
home content. 

I hope this exordium will be taken 
apologetical in two ways. First, as 
saying all that need' be said of the 
individual who now purposes to com- 
mence a series of tales, gleaned not 
abroad, but at home ; and next as to 
the sources from whence those narra- 
tives are to be derived. They will be 
exclusively English ; they will be for 
the most part authentic j and they 
will not be, generally speaking, hack- 
neyed. All of which I have an old 
fashioned prejudice in believing to be 
desirable consummations. 

I hope, however, to be acquitted 
from blame as a plagiarist, if I should 
occasionally offer you an antiquated 
tale from my collection, which, though 
I might fancy has appeared, I know 
not where*— I still deem too good to 
be lost. On such an one I will endea- 
vour to bestow good cookery, and to 
serve it up as a new specimen of 
made dishes ; that is after the example 
pf a recent traveller, only I will not 
offend so often and so boldly, I will 
do my best to cheat you with your 
eyes open. Suoh, however, will not 
be the case in my first attempt, for 
what follows, actually occurred to a 
female relation of mine, and is what 
it purports to be, really and in truth 

MY COUSIN’S TALE. 
a My brother, to the great joy of 


us all, had in the year 1802, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining nis appointment 
to India, and we were lodging toge- 
ther at Rydc, in the * M e of Wight, 
in order that he may, |H|better avail 
himself of the proximity of the out- 
ward bound vessels, iivEich were then 
at anchor at St. Helen ; s,, and Spit- 
head, in daily expectation of sailing 
orders. 

Ryde was then greatly inferior in 
accommodation to what it is at pre- 
sent, and a great portion of the ground 
now built upon, or planted, was then 
either used as yards for rubbish, .or 
suffered to lie waste altogether. The 
house at which we lodged, was not 
remarkable for splendor or excel- 
lence of habitation-— we had then not 
learned to covet either — and the peo- 
ple belonging to them, (a woman and 
her maid servant) had as little of ci- 
vility and attention at her beck, as we 
could well deserve. Besides these our 
landlady had a son, a rough, unedu-* 
cated being — a semi-barbarian, half 
smuggler, half fisherman, who would 
occasionally alter one of his sea-trips, 
and when he had a prize keg or two 
to stow away, pay our house a visit, 
and shake its thin partitions with his 
boisterous, and too frequently, ine- 
briated merriment. This he would 
sometimes increase by singing, or 
rather bellowing out, snatches of sea- 
farer’s songs, and pirates’ ditties, and 
remarkable as it may appear, it was 
from one of these that I was induced 
to act with a greater degree of pre- 
caution than I had been hitherto 
accustomed to use. I fear I cannot 
recite the very words of the song, 
but they ran a good deal in this 
fashion : — 

Jolly boys, jolly boys, uro we that live 
On the plunder of land and wave, 

For if the rich Upon each won’t give. 
Why we hollow them out a grave : — 
And their gold pd their toys. 
But fill up the joys 
Of the pirates cop and stave. 

Jolly hoys, jolly boys, are we that prowl. 
When the shipwreck’d skiff’s in view. 
And we worship the stormy winds hollow 
howl 

As the kindest wind that blew; — 

And the spoils of the wreck 
We fling on our deck, 

To spend with our sweethearts true. 

Jolly boys, jolly boys, is there luck on 
shore ! 

Why there shall the pirates be, 
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And we’11 rifle the tweets of the lanls- 
mnn’s store 

To make us the merrier at sea ! 

For pfcAvave, or on land, 

Tira&^are none can sny sfund 

With so jbily * shout as we ! 

On the satrie evening that the visit 
of this Caliban took place, orders 
were sent to my brother to be on 
board the day succeeding the follow- 
ing. The next morning he left me 
for a while to expedite the shipment 
of some heavy baggage. During his 
absence, 1 observed that the keys of 
our bed-rooms had been removed, I 
thought nothiug of this for the mo- 
ment, but busy reflection soon induced 
wonder, and thenCe arose suspicion 
and fear. I was uneasy, and dissa- 
tisfied. To my enquiries I received 
evasive replies, the keys were no where 
to be found. In the evening my 
. brother returned, and to still my 
fears, it was proposed that the latch 
of our doors, the situation of the 
rooms admitting of it, should, by 
means of our trunk cordage be con- 
nected together, and that my brother 
should sleep with the door of his room 
open, so that the least attempt to pass 
into mine, might the more easily be 
discovered. Charles little imagined 
what a powerful enemy he should 
have in sleep that remarkable night ! 
About midnight we retired to rest, the 
family had preceded us, and I felt 
re- assured in the proximity of assist- 
ance. s 

I had performed the duties of the 
evening toilet— had addressed my 
prayers to him who is the Lord of the 
night, as the day season, and 1 had 
begun to u address myself to sleep,” 
when 1 was was aroused by a slight 
noise, as my fears interpreted, at the 
door of my room. It was repeated — 
faintly— but a moth flutter, or a gnat 
buz would have startled me then — 

I was indeed* very woman l I lay si- 
lent, and suspense wrapt, my heart 
began to throb strongly, fearfully, and 
I felt the terror damps creep cold and 
clammy over me. But I did not 
speak, I could not. Presently, the 
noise, only louder, was repeated. I 
reared myself apd sat up in my bed/ 
—I ' burnt no light, but there was a 
moon, and I rivetted, by its shadowy 
glare, my eyes to the door. It moved, t . 
at first gently— then wider and wider / 
— till— I could not be mistaken—^ 
his eyes met mine, the head of a 


stranger was horridly visible. My 
first idea was that they had murdered 
my brother, and that my time was 
come. I did not hesitate — I sprung 
to the window — I lifted its sashed 
casement, and— as tfie disturber of 
my rest appeared ^mastering the ob- 
structions to his entrance, 1 threw 
myself into the street. It rained vio- 
lently, apd the wind was a hurricane, 
but what had fear and desperation to 
dread irom the elements— it was man 
was my foe? On recovering from 
my fall, I did not stay to consider 
where I was to go, what I was to do, 
I continued to run as far, and as long 
as my strength would allow of, till at 
last 1 fell exhausted over some felled 
timher that arrested my progress. I 
found myself in the yard of a car- 
penter, and there I lay, crouching and 
shivering beneath the piled-up slabs, 
till some grey tints in the clearing 
sky, brought a ray of hope, and told 
me it was morning. I arose, and 
staggered to a house which 1 then 
observed at a short distance, I 
“ claimed kindred there, and had my 
claims allowed.’* 1 was a female, 
evidently forlorn and miserable — al- 
most naked — there were no protesta- 
tions needed to ensure compassion. 

I was put to bed, and what restoratives 
the place afforded were compas- 
sionately administered. I had fallen 
into the hands of Samaritans. After 
awhile I was able to relate my story, 
and in a few hours was once more 
clasped to the bosom of an almost 
despairing brother. 

1 He had heard nothing in the night, 
but his fears were firs>t excited in the 
morning, by observing that the fas- 
tenings we had affixed to the doors 
had been cut in two. The disordered 
state of the bed room, — the open win- 
dow confirmed his fears, and he 
aroused the neighbourhood, with the 
idea that I had been forced away to 
destruction. The sequel is soon told. 
The mistress of the house, and the 
servant, were strictly examined before 
the legal authorities, but nothing suffi- 
ciently criminatory was proved against 
them. An alibi was also made out 
for the son, who next came under our 
suspicions, and the aflkir with the 
departure of my brother, and my re- 
moval to a friend’s, soon dropped 
altogether. The most prevalent idea, 
however, was, that from the excitation 
of my previous feelings, 1 had been 
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deceived into terror by a dream ; but 
my perilous leap, my night flight, my 
dripping and thin garments, and my 
charitable reception at the house of 
the carpenter, they could not “ dare 
sag" away : these remain, to this mo- 
ment evidences of my terrors, my en- 
durance, and my desperation. 

Such was my Cousin's Tale, and for 
the satisfaction of those, who, in all 
cases, insist upon a due accounting 
for every occurrence, a matter of fact 
propensity, which T confess I think 
subversive of interest, I am enabled 
to state that my fair relation, a short 
time since, paid a second visit to 
the scene of her narrative, and that she 
learnt, that about five years since, 
a comrade of her landlady’s son, who 
perished in a smuggling affray, con- 
fessed that he was employed by that 
son, to steal “ from young madam’s 
room, a box which contained Lieut. 
VV.’s money, and which he would 
take on board the next day ; but that 
alarmed by her desperate leap from 
the window, to obtain as he supposed 
assistance, and fearing interception, he 
had made his escape through a back 
window, which had been purposely 
left open to favour his admission. 
This fellow expiated his crimes two 
years since at Botany Bay. 

The Literary Souvenir ; or , Cabinet 

of Poetrg and Romance, With 

numerous splendid Kugravhigs. 

Edited by Alaric A. Watts. London. 

The book before us may well be 
considered a dangerous rival of Ack- 
ennann's Forget me 'Sot : it is one of 
the same class-— a Christmas offering, 
intended to appear annually, and 
fully equal, if not in some respects 
superior to its prototype. 

The engravings are indeed splen- 
did; and the contributions, which 
afford many happy specimens of all 
that is beautiful in poetry and ro- 
mance, are the productions of several 
of the most distinguished writers of 
the day ; among whom appear names 
no less celebrated than Scott, Camp- 
bell, Montgomery, Hogg, Allan Cun- 
ningham, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
Mrs. Hemans, L.E.L., and most others 
of well-known celebrity. To observe 


that the “ Literary Souvenir*' is fraught 
with the happy efforts of writers of 
such high repute, is not only to give 
our readers a tolerable idea of its real 
character, but to bestow upon it at 
the same time what is, in' our opinion, 
its greatest encomium. It only now 
remains for us to gratify all those who 
have not already seen the work by as 
many extracts from it as our limits will 
admit. The talcs in prose arc all very 
beautiful j but to quote any one of them 
would by far exceed the space left us, 
and we must, consequently, however 
contrary to our wishes, confine our- 
selves to the poetry alone. We shall 
begin with what we consider the best 
in the book, namely, Hogg’s Invoca- 
tion to the Queen of Fairies. ' It is 
melodiously fanciful and lovely in- 
deed ; but never did ignorance betray 
itself more than that critic,* who has 
called it — chivalrous and gallant • 

fi No Muse was e'er invoked by me. 

But a harp uncouth of olden key ; 

And with her have I ranged the border 
green. 

The Grampians stern, and the starry 
sheen ; 

With my gray plaid flapping around the 
strings, 

A nd my nigged coat with its waving wings . 
But ay my heart bent quick and high, 
When mi air of heaven in passing by 
Breathed on Ihe mellow chords, and then 
I knew it was no earthly strain ; 

But a rapt note home upon the wind 
From some blest land of unbodied kind ; 
But whence it flew, or whether it came 
From the sounding rock, or the solar 
beam, 

Or the seraph choir, as passing away 
O'er the bridge oi the sky in the showery 
day, 

When the cloudy curtain pervaded the 
east, 

And the sun-beam kissed its watery breast ; 
In vain 1 looked to tbe cloud over bead ; 
To the echoing mountain, dark and dread; 
To the sun-fawn fleet, and aerial bow ; 

I knew not whence were the strains till 
now. 

They were from thee, thou radiant 

dame, 

O’er Fancy’s region that reign’stsupreme! 
Thou lovely thing of beauty so bright, 

Of everlasting new delight; 

Of foible, of freak, of gambol and glee ; 
Of all that teases, 

And all that pteuses, 


* Editor of the Literary Gaaette. 
E. M. Xeemtcr, 1824. 
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All tlwt we t**el ol, yet love to see. 

In petulance, pii.\, and passions refined. 
Thou emblem extreme of the female 
mind ! 

Thou seest thyself, and smil’st to sec 
A shepherd kneel on his sward to thee; 
But sure thou wilt come, with thy tuneful 
hum, 

To assist in lus last mid lingering strain. 

0 come from thy halls of the emerald 

bright. 

Thy bowers of the green and the mellow 
light, 

That shrink from the blaze of the sum- 
mer noon, 

And ope to the light of the modest moon; 

1 long to hail the enchanting mien 
Of my loved Muse, my Fairy Queen, 

Her rokelay of green with ns sparry hue, 
lU warp of tlfa moonbeam mid weft ol 

the dew ; 

The smile where a thousand witcheries 
piny, 

And the eye that steals the soul away ; 
The strains that tell they were never mun- 
dune, 

And the hells of her palfrey’s flowing 
mane; 

Ero now have I heard their t inklings 
liRlH, 

And seen my Queen at the noon of tue 
night 

Pass by with her train in the still moou - 
light. 

Then she who raised old Edmund’s lay 
Above the strains of the olden day ; 

And waked the bard of Avon’s theme 
To the- visions of a midnight dream ; 

And even the harp that rang abroad 
O’er all the paradise of God, 

And the sons of the morning with it drew, 
By her was remodelled ami strung anew'. 
Come thou to my bower deep in the dell, 
Thou Queen of the land ’twixt heaven and 
hell, — 

That land of a thousand glided domes, 
The richest region that Fancy roams ! 

I have sought for thee in the blue hare- 
bell, 

And deep in the foxglove’s silken cell, 

For I feured thou haiUt drank of iis potion 
deep, 

And the breeze of this woild had rocked 
thee asleep. 

Then iulo the wild rose I cast mine eye, 
And trembled because the prickles were 
nigh, 

And deemed the specks on the foliage 
green 

Might be the blood of my Fairy Queen; 
Then gazing, wondered it blood could be 
In an immortal thing like thee ! 

I have opened the woodbine’s velvet veeQ 
And sought in the lily’s snowy breast ; 

At gloaming lain on the dewy lea 
And looked to a twinkling star for thee, 


That nightly mounted the orient sheen, 
Streaming with purple, and glowing wilh. 
green. 

And thought, ns I eyed its r.haogi n 
sphere, 

My Fairy Queen might sojourn there. 

Then would I sigh and lorn mearmin.!, 
And lay my ear to iljp hollow ground, 

To the little uir-springs of central birth 
That bring low murmurs out of the earth ; 
And there would I listen in luce tillers v\ ay, 
Till 1 In ard the worm creep through the 
claj , 

And the molt? deep grubbing iu darkness 
drear, 

That little blackamoor pioneer; 

Nought cheered me, on which the day- 
light shone, 

For tlip children of darkness moved alone ; 
Yet neither iu field nor on flowery heath, 
In heaven above, nor in earth beneath, 

In stur nor moon nor midnight wind, 

His elvish Queen could her Minstrel find. 

But now have I found thee, tliou va- 
grant thing, 

Though where l neither may «uiy nor sing ; 
But u was in a home so passing fair 
That an angel ot light might have linger- 
ed there; 

It was in a place never wet by the dew, 
Whcie the sun ne\cr shone; and the wind 
never blew, 

here the ruddy cheek of \ oiith ne’er In > , 
Ami never was kissed by the breeze o i 
day ; 

As sweet as the woodland airs of even. 
And pure as the star ol the western 
heaven ; 

As inir as the dawn of the sunny east, 

And soft as the down of lie solan’s breast. 

Yes, now have l found thee, and thee 
will I keep, 

Though spirits yell on the midnight steep, 
Though the earth should quake when 
nature is still, 

And Uie th a mle is growl in the brqast of 
Hie lull ; 

Though U:e moon should scowl thro’ her 
1 1 al I of gray, 

And the stars fling blood un the milk} way; 
Since now I have found thee I’ll hold 
Ihee fast 

Till liiuu garni.' h my song-- it is tlm Inst : 
Turn n maiden's gift that song shall he, 
And I’ll call it a Queen foi the sake of 
thee.” 

’The following is from the pen of 
Montgomery, the first motal poet of 
the clay 

“ Friend afier friend departs ; 

Who hath not lost a friend? 

There is no unton here of hearts 
That finds not here an end ; 

Were. ihU frail world our final rest. 

Living or dying none were blest. 
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Beyond the flight of time — 

Beyond flip reign of death — 

There sure!) is some blessed clime 
Where hie is not n breath ; 

Nor 1 lie’s a flections transient fire, 

Whose spark* fly upwards and expire l 

There is a world above 

Where parting is unknown ; 

A long eternity of love 

Formed lor the good alone ; 

And faith beholds the d> ing here 
Translated to that glorious sphere ! 

Thn« star by slur decline?. 

Till all me pnst away ; 

As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfi d daj ; 

Nor sink those stars in empty night, 

Bui hide Ibcinsehes id Heaven's own 
light.*' 

The following is from L. E. L. ; and 
though very beautiful, is still inferior 
fuanolhcr piece ol her’s, entitled “The 
Criminal," which, did our limits ad- 
mit, we would insert in prefeiencc to 
“ The Decision of the Flower.” 

“ There is a flower, a purple flower, 
Sown by the wind, nursed by die shower. 
O’er which Love has breathed a power 
and spell 

The truth of whispering hope lo tell. 
Lightly the maiden’s cheek has prest 
The pillow ol iiei dreaming rest , 

Yet a crimson blush is over it spread 
As her lover’s lip had lighted its red. 

Yes, sleep before her ey es has brought 
The image of her waking thought— 

That ope thought hidden from all Hie 
world. 

Like the last sweef hue in the rose-bud 
curled. 

The dew is yet on the grass and leaves, 
Tiie silver veil which the morning weaves 
To throw o'er the roses, those brides 
which the sun 

Must woo and win ere the day be done. 
She braided back her beautiful hair 
O’er n brow like Italian marble lair. 

She is gone to the fields where the com 
uprenrs 

Like an- eastern army its golden spears. 
The lark flew up as she passed along, 

And poured from a cloud his sunny song ; 
And many bright insects were on the wing, 
Or lay 011 the blossoms glistening ; 

And with scarlet poppies around like a 
bower, 

Found the maiden her mystic flower. 
Now, gentle flower, I pray thee tell 
If my lover loves me, and loves me well : 
So may the fall of the morning dew 
Keep the sun from fading thy tender blue. 
Now I number the leaves for my lot, 
lie loves not,he loves me, he loves me not, 


He loves me — yes, thou last leaf, yes, 
ru pluck thee not, for thut lust sweet 
guess ! 

“He loves me,’'— “ Yes," 11 dear voice 
sighed 

And he^lover stands by Margaret’s side. 

Lushun fmpressi ms ; a Novel, 3 vole. 

15y Mrs. Carey. London. 

This is an age which lias t>een pro- 
ductive of many excellent Novcllists; 
indeed we aie not aware that any for- 
mer one can boa^t of as many of such 
celebrity. Scntt is a host m himself, 
a perfect Goli ih, before whom now' a 
hundred Fielding? *.mdSmolleUs*wou1d 
shrink ns so many Philistine*, great 
sis they were considered in their day; 
and Edgeworth, Cotton, Lady Mor- 
gan, &e. &c. are names adorning works 
of such high repute and unquestion- 
able merit, that w hen they die, it may 
be sately toi\ told that all which is good 
sense and beauty in composition, shall 
die with than. The novel before us 
is, we have no doubt, well calculated 
to gain for its authoress no inconsi- 
derable place of note among these 
celebrated writers, ’ilu; plot is well 
laid, and well* conducted; the denoue- 
ment fraught with more than corn moil 
interest; the style terse, perspicuous, 
yet unaffected; and throughout the 
whole of the narrative, Mrs. Carey 
has so judiciously interwoven the use- 
ful with the agreeable — that the ju- 
venile portion of her readers, while 
their imagination, is enchanted with 
the striking incidents, unforeseen re- 
verses, ancl lively or impressive dia- 
logue, which meettlicm at every turn, 
will, as they proceed, become insensi- 
bly enamoured of virtue, and propor- 
tionally disgusted with vice. In short, 
this is one of the few novels which 
readers of taste and sensibility will pe- 
ruse with avidity and delight. Here are 
no violations of probability*— no sud- 
den changes of character — no fashion- 
able misnomers for immorality— no 
miraculous escapes through iron-grated 
windows or subterraneous labyrinths': 
and yet, though every thing appears 
natural and consistent, curiosity is so 
powerfully excited, and the principal 
characters are so prominent, and so 
boldly pourtrayed, that we, on the 
whole, anticipate for the fair author a 
considerable share of well-merited 
popularity. 


• The Editor of Ihe European Magazine entertains a very different opinion from 
this Reviewer. 
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, To gratify our readers' curiosity, we 
extract the following passages ; 

11 Miss Blightworth was a spinster, 
who, during the last twenty years, had 
neglected to celebrate her birth-day.— 
But although she had thus wisely for- 
borne to remind her friends of the pro- 
gress of Time, the traces of his flight 
were visible on her brow : und her per- 
son (which, at eighteen, had been barely 
not disagreeable) was now, at the age 
of forty-five, so entirely the reverse of all 
that the eye looks for in woman, that the 
young and the thoughtless of her ou n sex 
often joined in the laugh which was rais- 
ed at her expence, as their male compa- 
nions pronounced her ‘ a fright— a bore - 
a horrid, petrifying creature;' and as, 
now and then, a coxcomb, starting as she 
drew near — and throwing himself into an 
attitude a la Kemble , would exclaim— 

* Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 

Art thou/ (fee. 

But, though Miss Bliglitwortb was not 
one of those favoured beings, who, in 
their descent to the vale of years, retain 
some of those graces which adorned them 
in youth — she was, or seemed to be, so 
entirely unconscious of the change in her 
appearance, that she would, without hesi- 
tation, adopt those delicate colours and 
fantastic habiliments, which — however 
well calculated to display to advantage 
the fair face and sylph-like form of youth- 
ful loveliness— served only to render her 
/personal defects so strikingly conspicu- 
ous, that some of her acquaintance (when 
they beheld her thus ridiculously attired) 
were led to conclude, that, from having 
been so long in (he habit of concealing 
her age from others, she had at length 
actually forgotten it herself.” p. 146. 

“The reader may perhaps recollect, 
that young Sinclair — though thoughtless 
and extravagant himself— hod warned 
Captain Conway to beware of bad com- 
pany, But, truth to tell, his warning had 
been thrown away. The Captain's time 


bung Ucuvy on his bauds: his disappoint- 
ment, with respect to Emma, pressed 
heavy on his heart : his gay companions 
filled high the sparkling glass ; and, 
when care and reason were together 
drowned in wine, he suffered himself to 
be led to the gaming-table, where the 
honourable Captain Dashwoodnnd his no 
less honourable associates had, Irom time 
to time, given him abundant cause to re- 
gret his introduction to such honourable 
men. 

Debts of honour! Mercy on us! — 
What is it that, a gambler will not do, to 
obtain money to discharge those debts' 
Honest, tradesmen may call again and 
again — such vulgar fellows know nothing 
of honour. How should they, indeed, 
when they find so little of it among their 
customers? But Charles Conway — 
though unrequited love und bad company 
had made him a gambler— was not yet 
dead to honourable feeling: ond each 
succeeding morning, that awakened him 
to a recollection of his debts, brought 
with that recollection the resolution to 
discharge them. But how discharge 
them ? He had, in the course of a few 
monlhs, sold or mortgaged everything 
that he could call his own: and his f& 
ther— after remonstrating with him on 
the frequency* and extravagance of his 
demnnds — had at length positively and 
sternly refused to honour his hills. 

“ Lady Conway, when acquainted with 
this circumstance, wept, and entreated 
Sir William to bear with him a little 
longer— and offered even to give up her 
settlement for her darling Charles. But 
the Baronet was inexorable. He bad 
(he observed) already advanced too much; 
and as he saw that the largest fortune must 
be inadequate to the wants of a gambler, 
it became him, as a husband and a fa- 
ther, to take care that his wife and 
daughter should not be ruined by the pro- 
digality of an inconsiderate, profligate 
young mun.” p. 300, 


THE FINE ARTS. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING, LANDSCAPE GARDENING, &C. 


A Description of l he Scenery of Dun - 
held and of Blair, in Athol. Pub- 
lished at Dunkold and Perth; by 
C. Sidey, and in London, by J. 
Mallet, W ardour Street. 

This work is written with consider- 
able sensibility towards the charms of 
landscape scenery, and in that cheerful 
and exhilarating tone oCjpiind which 
accords well with the subject; seeming 


to proclaim that alert pursuit of sylvan 
pleasures which has been very natu- 
rally described by Mr. Wedale Price, 
“ when the fibres are braced by a 
keen air, in a bold and romantic 
situation; when the activity of the 
body almost keeps pace with that of 
the mind, and eagerly scales every 
rocky promontory, and explores every 
woody recess,'’ There is moreover a 
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vein of pleasantry running through its 
pages, which altogether, cannot fail 
to render it both agreeable and useful 
as a guide-book, to those who may 
desire to traverse this part of Scotland; 
which appears well to deserve Sir 
Walter Scott’s apostrophe. 

“ O Caledonia ! 

Land of the mountain and the flood, dsc.’* 

Not only will this book prove ser- 
viceable and entertaining to travellers, 
and in general to the lovers of land- 
scape, but may become still more so to 
the proprietors of romantic estates in 
Scotland, or any country of similar 
character; on account of its animad- 
versions on those “ Landscape Garden- 
ers” as they have termed themselves, 
who have presumed to meddle with the 
wilder and grandeur features of na- 
ture, in the way of shaving and dress- 
ing, and furring, and wigging, and 
fur-belowing, as the writer of the vo- 
lume before us would perhaps have 
added, had he been writing the present 
paragraph. It is but just, however, 
that we allow him to speak for him- 
self. He says of the seat of the Duke 
of Athol and its environs — 

(< There is uu appearance of artilice In 
the grounds immediately about the house 
of Blair, which will immediately catch 
the eye, and more perhaps at a first view 
than after a longer acquaintance. It will 
also chiefly ofleud those whose notions of 
beauty in landscape are not the produce 
of their own taste or feeling, or studies ; 
but are derived from a sort of phraseo- 
logy which 1ms long been current on this 
subject, and for which the world is chiefly 
indebted to a canting und scribbling set, 
which is fortunately fast falling into obli- 
vion. Siuch as the fault may nevertheless 
be, it must be sought in the fashion of the 
day when Blair was ornamented: namely, 
soon after the year 1742, That will also 
form its apology, as far as upology may 
bo wanting; for, with nothing before him 
but the example of a whole nation, and 
examples too of much worse taste than 
any thing which is displayed here ; Duke 
James has contrived to avoid all that 
could really oflfend the eye, even at u 
day when the better principles — those of 
landscape painting , which alone ought 
to regulate the disposition of extensive 
grounds —are generally understood. 

The reader is entitled to the re- 
mainder of this excellent description 
of Blair, and shall presently have it: 
but we deem it necessary to pause 
here, to notice an incompatibility in 
principle, between the passage which 


we have marked in italics* and some 
sentiments which have escaped the 
author in a former page. He therein 

says — ‘ i> . 

rt There can be no greater error, 
though it is one into which artists fre- 
quently fall, than to imagine that there is 
nothing beautiful but the picturesque: nor 
any thing to be admired, but that which 
may be rendered un object of admiration 
in a painting. On the contrary, it often 
happens that there are no two things 
more at variance than beauty in nature, 
and picturesque beauty (p. 22.) 

In this latter-cited sentence, we 
hold the author to be altogether in 
the wrong. Of whatever looks well 
in nature, a competent artist will al- 
ways be able to make a good picture. 
He will even, in some instances, be 
able to produce a good picture of a 
subject wherein nature may seem to 
have failed. Such is the power of art 
when exercised by a man of genius : 
but such a man never Ails to make a 
good picture of a scene which in na- 
ture commands and gratifies attention ; 
nor does it signify whether in writing 
or speaking of such a subject, you em- 
ploy the term beautiful or pictuiesque 
or admirable. The author is there- 
fore right in his appeal to landscape- 
painting, and wrong when (as in the 
above paragraph) he appears to dis- 
claim such appeal. In short, should 
these remarks happen to meet his eye, 
we hope he will be convinced of the 
propriety of erasing in the subsequent 
editions, a passage which cannot be 
received otherwise than as counter- 
vailing the excellent tenour of his 
“ Descriptions of the Scenery of Dun- 
kcld, arid of Blair in Athol.” 

We are the less disposed to suppress 
the regret which we feel at the appear- 
ance of the above dissonant sentence, 
inasmuch as the author himself, in 
proportion as he may insist on it, 
would lose the advantage of those ap- 
peals which lie judiciously makes, in 
what we are about to extract, and in 
various oilier parts of bis book, from 
the vagaries of the landscape im- 
prover, or “ rural perfumer,’’ to the 
principles of landscape-painting. Our 
readers are now better prepared, as we 
trust, to attend to the continuation of 
his description of, and remarks on, the 
grounds in the immediate vicinity of 
Blair Castle. 

“ The fact is, that the air of artifice, 
not very predominant it is true, but still 
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sufficiently disagreeable, which is here 
Visible, is derived from the neighbouring 
territory of Lude, nnd not from -Bluir it- 
self. A piece of ground naturally dis- 
posed in the most advantageous manner, 
has here been deformed by dry belts flqd 
dt\ers formal clumps; nor has it required 
an ordinary degree of trouble to mar that 
which nature designed for beuutj’, and 
w liich no conspiracy against taste, short 
of that displayed by Brown and the off- 
spring of his school, could have effected. 
The same conceit nnd ignorance appear 
to have presided over the bolstering of 
Taj mouth ; and there nl«o, nothing short 
of the most inveterate antipathy to nature 
could* have succeeded in injuring that 
which the p«»tty contrivances ol the artist 
(urtijici r would be abetter term) did nut 
tumble him to destroy. JJtti'r and Lude, 
thus balanced, offer an excellent exam- 
ple of that retrogradnt'oii in tasta which 
marked tlio unlucky a* afar of Jlrown. 
From the topiary wmk of the Romans, 
and the flat?’, nnd canals, and terrace*, 
nnd gods of Holland, to the more solid 
and broad, if .siffl formal, works of Kent, 
was a real step in improvement ; but with 
Brown, and his clumps and hell-, matters 
went, backwards, at least to the age of 
Alcinous, or worse. The whole domain 
seemed but an enormous specimen ot‘ to- 
piary; as if the same scissor* which had 
formerly been kindly limited to dragons 
and peucocks, lmd been employed in 
squaring and trimming whole fure-ts into 
the shapes of entremets and hors d'teerr*. 
11 we had not known that this reformer of 
nature hud been a planter of cabbages 
and flower borders, we should have con- 
cluded that be had been a cook or a con- 
fectioner. It is difficult to comprehend 
how anj imagination could have ever 
flattered itself that it was rivalling or 
imitating nature in this most wretched 
arid meagre system, destitute of \ariety 
as well os of resource, by which ail 
grounds, at one period, were made by 
a receipt, as uniform as if the patterns 
had all been sent out from a tailor’s 
shop. It is equally difficult to conceive 
how, us an artificial disposition, it could 
ever have been thought beautiful. Na- 
ture it is not, and never was. It never 
did, and never will, unite or harmonize 
with any natural forms. It is art de- 
forming nature ; nnd that, not on n scale 
to which we might shut our eyes, as in 
the times of more ancient schemes of the 
same class, .but oxer an extent of surface 
which renders it an evil, in more senses 
than one, of the first magnitude. As a 
specimen of art it hus every demerit. It 
is ugly art, and it is art which, in trying 
to conceal its true character, loses such 
little merit as it might otherwise claim. 
To bear the truces of human ingenuity 
and contrivance, confers some right to 


admiration ; because we admire fbe power ' 
and the resources which effected their 
purpose, but in the art which Brown’s, 
gardening displayed, we see nothing but 
tile efforts of one to whom all the best 
forms of art were ns unknown as the 
beam ics of nature were beyond his com- 
prehension. If ever this system has been 
tolerable, it is because he was unable to 
earn his iutenfions into full effect, or be- 
cause time, in taking matters owl of his 
hand*’, bar modified or destroyed much of 
whol nx us rmM characteristic in Ills ?dyle. 
It is not the least interesting circumstance 
in I lie hMosy id tins supposed improve- 
ment in Kuglish gardening, as it seems 
to have been exclusively considered, tliul a 
whole nation .‘’iiould so Jong lm\e sulfeicd 
H-"If to lie misled, and so lung hiiw'.sub- 
imlied «i> i he dictates of Midi a pre'e.nler 
to taste, and (hat, too, at such an enor- 
mous expense «<« might have covered the 
Ian I with cathedral*, or wish forests and 
cultivation. So easily is 1 1n* multitude 
led by him who claims to lead; a*ul so 
rare, even in an age of universal preten- 
sions, is it, to find any real tasie or any 
rooted principles, in inaber? of homily. 
IIow this censure applies on a much wider 
scale, it would not be difficult to shew. . 
But to cut short criticism, K may be re- 
marked, that a taste for the bemilies of 
nature is, perhaps, among the latest to 
arise, ii belongs to some of the highest 
stages of refinement.” 

It does so; hut it prows from the 
very same root with landscape paint- 
ing, and is, in fact, identified with the 
taste which enables us 1o appreciate 
the beauties and the merits of that 
highly interesting art. Mason, in his 
“ English Gaidai*” has not less poeti- 
cally than truly shewn the sameness 
of the generic principles of apprecia- 
tion in these cases, and, to that too 
little studied poem, we refer the reader 
who may desire information concern- 
ing the local modifications. 

A single extract scarcely affords a 
fair sample of a work consisting of 
so much variety as the present volume. 
Yet we may not fill too many of our 
pages with what may be elsewhere 
read at no great expense. The author 
does not confine his descriptions to 
landscape scenery, but agreeably di- 
versifies it with an occasional sprink- 
ling of what northern tourists should 
also be acquainted with, namely, bo- 
tany, mineralogy, and the mountain 
sports. We shall extract a short spe- 
cimen of each of these from his ac- 
count of Glen Tilt: — 

“ The hills around, and the Valley itself, 
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afford numerous attractions to Uie botanist. 
The scukiifragu oppos'd if Aia ami the 
sitene amulis , rarely descending so low, 
^row at the very wuler's edge, near Fo- 
rest Lodge, where the green hills bear 
ninny at the rarer orchid ra that affect cal- 
careous soils, together with the beautiful 
dryns octoprtnlu. 

“The geological details are far too im- 
portant ami numerous lor such u brief 
enumeration us could alone be afforded 
here; but the principal appearances which 
belongto tLe junctions of the granite with 
the strata, and to the penetration of views, 
will be found at a picturesque bridge just 
above Forest Lodge. The calcareous 
strata are here tra\erscd by the granite 
views, as well as the associated horn- 
blende schist and other rocks ; and some- 
what lower down the stream there is a 
muss of white marble similarly inter- 
sected, the whole of them displaying, in 
consequence, a great variety of interest- 
ing appearances. In a general sense, 
f hese phenomena are rather too abstruse 
for those who have only a superficial ac- 
quaintance with this subject ; and the 
more experienced will not consult such a 
performance as this for geological in- 
formation. But there are readers and 
travellers of as many pursuits as the 
world has tastes and physiognomies; and 
if I have taught some of these how lle'y 
muydelruud the powder-tax by petrifying 
their wigs with lime, I may here tell 
others where they will find a cauldron of 
cold boiling water . It is on a rock in 
the very middle of the stream at this 
place. A particular medium slate of the 
water is required to produce this appear- 
ance, but when it i» present the resem- 
blance is absolutely perfect. This pool 
or cauldron deep and, without overflow- 
ing, full, emulates most exactly the boil- 
ing oi a kettle on the tire, the effect be- 
ing probably produced by means of uir 
and water forced up from the fall, through 
some very narrow and invisible fi'suie 
in the rock. There are few tiavdlers, he 
they geologist®, or botauists, or dilettantes 
in the picturesque, or nothing at nil, 
either of these, or of any thing else, who 
will not tuke some interest in the deer, 
and in what belongs to them, from the 
rude mountain forest itself to the well- 
roasted and smoking haunch. 

“ This enormous tract of wild moun- 
tains, which may be seen by those who 
choose to ascend the hills, extends over 
nearly an hundred thousand English litres, 
and is estimated to con tain about six thou- 
sand deer. Here they range uncontrolled ; 
an example of what Scotland once was 
when Ossian is supposed to have written, 
and Jong after. Those who have not. read 
of the huntings which did once befal in 
.this country had better read Pitscotjie, or 
Taylor, or both. If they huve not the 


originals, they will find them quoted in 
every tour book, in much poetry, and in 
some novels, until one is absolutely 
weary of meeting the same friends at • 
every turning of a corner; A very valid 
reason for not tooting them again, al- 
though to do so would he an easy way 
of gaming a few' passages. Good fortune 
on the part of the traveller, or good na- 
ture on that of the duke, may often per- 
mit even the accidental passenger to par- 
take of the spectacle; yet, lord of the 
forest as he is, he cannot always make his 
wild tenants appear at his bidding; even 
those who have eaten of his haunch and 
drank of his cup, and they are not few, 
must submit to the chances of this war. 
The stray visitor will have cuuse to be 
pleased though be should only see the dis- 
tant herd, and only see that, crowning 
with its long line of antlers, the brow of 
the mountain, projecting them, like a 
wintry forest, ou the outline of (he sky. 
He will be more fortunate should they 
form their dine into a column to descend 
the hill, as the alarm of men or dogs 
drives them to the stution of the hunters. 
Then, perhaps, he may track the herd by 
the undulating stream of mist which rises 
t'rom them as they smoke down the steep 
descent, and, crossing the ravine, or* 
plunging alter their lender into the river, 
usctMid again; occasionally disappearing, 
then seen by intervals, ns their prolonged 
files sink into the gully or rise on tho 
knoll ; trailing along, like the smoke of a 
furnace before the breeze, a curling wreath 
of grey vapour, winch, ascending, unites 
with the mists of the bill as they vanish 
along its brow, or are lost in the clouds 
which rest upon it. Ilis fortune may yet 
be better if n deer, separated from the 
herd, should be brought near him to bay. 
While the valley round re-echoes to the 
deep hujitig of the deer-hounds which 
surround him, afraid to advance, the spec- 
tator may perhaps see him high ou some 
broken bank, ov beneath the shelter of a 
rock ; or, if lie is yet more fortunate, in 
the middle of the stream, proudly looking 
round from some high ami huge stone on. 
the animals, who, stemming the wave, as- 
' sail him ou all sides. There, if he pious?, 
he may meditate, like Jacques, or, as is 
more probable, like Sir William Curtis 
and the wiser men of the world, who 
v oiild rather eat twenty deer than weep 
with one.*’ 

We have thus given, as we con- 
ceive, a fair specimen of the various 
powers of the author of the “ Descrip- 
tion of Dunkeld and Blair, in Athol/’ 
But some readers will be curious to 
know who has treated, so wittily, so 
wisely, and so well, on a subject so out 
of the common track ? To these we 
can only answer, that the author 
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having had the modesty to con- 
ceal his name, we can do no more 
than inform them that the work is 
‘ generally supposed to be from the pen 
of Dr. M 4 Cullocii ; and, if we may 
be permitted to form a judgment of 
that gentleman's geological, and, in 
other respects scientific description of 
the northern isles, the supposition ap- 
pears to be well founded. More than 
this, we should not fed disposed to 


impart at present, if more wc* knew, 
siuce, when men of talent write hooks 
which they choose should be piesentcd 
to the public anonymously, jt is com- 
monly, or at least should he, for seme 
good reason ; but so eager are some 
to display their names, that to find an 
author who (as Dean Swift phrases 
it) is too proud to be vam, is almost 
like arriving at a well in the wilder- 
ness. 


MR. C. M. WESTMACOTT AND HIS REVIEWER. 


A very little reflection will ren- 
der it obvious to every reader but Mr. 
C. M. Westmacott, that eight closely 
written pages of vindication, abuse, 
defence, or recrimination, cannot be 
allowed to every author and artist 
whose work may be reviewed, here, 
or elsewhere. Were the Edinburgh 
and other reviewers to adopt such a 
practice, it is sufficiently clear that 
the public attention would be far too 
much engrossed by petty cavilling, 
to the neglect of higher interests and 
better purposes. We would not 
however have been fastidious or inex- 
orable on this point with Mr. C. M. 
W could we have supposed that the 
readers of the European would have 
been even amused with the whole 
contents of the vapouring essay which 
is now before us. 

Observing that in the latter half of 
the paper in question, Mr. C. M. W. 
rudely introduces the names of certain 
gentlemen, whom he has no right to 
drag into his quarrel ; and observing 
that he not only fancies he has a 
right thus to annoy them, but a power' 
also of rendering us instrumental to 
this purpose , we have the honour to 
inform him that he happens to be 
mistaken. Observing these matters, 
and that his first four Jjages contain 
what he probably deems the most for- 
midable part of his attack on our- 
selves, the most we can do for him at 
present, is to insert the earlier half of 


his paper, verbatim. We are very 
certain that this will be quite as much 
as the public will relish, even with 
the little side dishes of sauce that we 
mean to serve up along with them \ 
and we will not absolutely engage to 
the full amount of these same four 
pages at the * present sitting ; certain 
other considerations of time and space, 
having their usual claims on us. 

H r est o' my Cot a mile among the Mire , 

may also prove too much at a stretch 
for the state of decrepitude on oui 
part, which as the reader shall pre- 
sently see, this gentle writer so kindly 
commiserates, and for which he will 
doubtless be disposed to make due 
allowance. Mr. C. M. W. begins as 
follows: the italics being his own, 
and the small capitals ours by way of 
contradistinction. 

f< Sir. — I am the ( Young Gentleman 
if a Merry Old Batchelor, of five 
and thirty may be thus designated, wborn 
your ancient critic has very liberally 
noticed in ou article on the British Oal- 
leries of Painting and Sculpture, page 
*64 of the lust Number of the Euro- 
pean.’ 9 

In his merry reprehension of those 
who supposed him to be a young 
gentleman, should not our adversary 
carry in mind, that, ignorant of his 
person, and of his age, we judged as 
innocent and recluse critics must 
judge, by his style of writing, which 


* On this point, indeed, there is no disagreement between Mr. C. M. Westmacott 
and ourselves. In his very first paragraph, he candidly coincides with the apology we 
have here conditionally offered, in ease we should fall short of the four pages in out 
present number. As he is confessedly, and *• perfectly, aware that controversy arising 
out of criticism, is by no means a desirable feature in a magazine/ 9 be will be prepared 
readily to admit our excuses for not serving up too much of jt at a time. . 
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appeared to us unfledged ; and by his 
Ic&rian forwardness, we inferred • in 
short, that he was a youth : nor did we 
impute it to him as a fault; but rather 
thought it some excuse for faults* 
And now f that he insists upon not 
being young, we are compelled to, 
siy, iant pis: we have the less 
hope from his future endeavours. 

It is not unfair of Mr.'C. M. W. to 
avow his age certainly; but very 
much so to assume, as he does, that 
we are guided by malevolent motives 
toward* a writer, of whom, according 
to his own shewing, we know nothing 
but his catalogue^, and that he bears 
the same name with a much respected 
artist. The man of thirty-five pro- 
ceeds thus : 

u Although such \i Juvenile [writp.r 

we suppose h« would impl)] I urn per 
fee'll)' a ware thut controvers) , arising out 
of criticism, is by no menus a cl ruble 
feature in a magazine: hut, aitdi ultr - 
rum partem is, I hope, your nioito, and 
ip I can shew that gross injustice has 
bean inflicted on me through your work, 

I feel assured I shall find space therein tor 
this Dinar reply. 

Certainly Mr. C. M. W. should in 
that event, have found space even 
for his pjrylix paper : but the reader 
will not forget his cardinal if. He does 
not claim, nor expect to have what lie 
terms his brief reply inserted, unless 
he can shew to our conviction that 
gross injustice has been inflicted on 
him: and this he has not shewn. 

“ In these days of literary quackery, 
he resumes, when nine out of ten of the 
London Reviews and Magazines are the 
property of a trading brotherhood , who*e 
hirelings puff up their master's icurcs , 
and very disinterestedly condemn those of 
their competitors, it affords me some gra- 
tification to acknowledge, there is one 
honest enough to abuse me without the 
su-^picion of its springing from such a 
polluted source : but although the trunk 
nmy be well rooted umi vigorous, a 
blighted branch will often disfigure the 
otherwise healthy tree. Be mine the 
friendly office to lop it off, ere yet ill 
poisoned juice inoculate the more whole- 
some member*.’’ 

^ery chivalrous and disinterested, 
certainly. But let that pas«. We 
are also called upon to'' lot pass here 
a masked assumption on the part of - 
our adversary,— an assumption which 
he could have no right to make, and 
which no modest writer would have 
E. M+ November, 1824* 


made, namely, that there exists a sub* 
ordination of powers and authorities 
in the conduct of this publication; 
and that the author of a reviewed 
work, possesses a privilege of appeal 
from (to fall in for the moment with 
Mr. C. M. W’s. own figure, with 
which wc must presently fall out) the 
power of the branch to that of the 
trunk. We waive all present discus- 
sion on this point. Being called upon 
to let this masked assumption pass; 
or to stop a valorous and lopping 
old bachelor almost at the outset of 
his career, we have chosen the 
former, contenting ourselves for the 
present, with protesting that no such 
privilege as Mr. C. M. W. would here 
claim, exists for one in his predica- 
ment; nor shall our present indul- 
gence be drawn into precedent. 

And now we will endeavour to 
assist the reader in discovering whe- 
ther some little latent meaning may 
not be hidden under the parable of 
the tree. It is not quite so bad as 
some of those doubly blurred meta- 
phors which we had occasion to no- 
tice in our review of the servile adu- 
lation which is attached to the merry 
old bachelor’s catalogue: yet it is 
evidently from the hand of the same 
master, who is not a young master, 
it seems, and we are therefore reluc- 
tantly compelled to abandon that 
charitable idea. 

The poor, passive, and poisoned, 
though blighted branch, blighted by 
what mischance, and poisoned by 
what mad wag of a catalogue-maker,, 
arc not mentioned ; but, the passive and 
poisoned branch, whose mishap seems 
to excite no sympathy, is really here 
treated with almost as little respect as 
if it had had the wickedness to com-- 
mit vegetable suicide, by poisoning 
itself. Would any valourous knight 
have else conceived the idea of gather- 
ing studded \ halo-laqrel crowns from 
the loppings of a poisoned and blight- 
ed branch? ‘ 

Not the least sympathy however is 
felt for the stufcring branch. Enough 
that Mr. C. M. W. has convinced 
himself by his own assertion, that it 
deserves to, be lopped off. — Why, our 
old friend Reeves of Crown and An- 
chor, and lopping notoriety, could 
not have said more unmerciful things 
of this poisoned, and blighted, yet 
inoculating branch* No, no- Master 

1 o » 
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Rdeves knew better, and indeed would 
have needed no Sheridan to inform 
him, that such an anomalous, out of 
the way occurrence, as Mr. C. M. W. 
appears to aim at describing, or rather 
the morbid phenomena of whieh he 
would seem to treat, could only have 
happened to the unfortunate branch, 
which he would make the agent of 
so much dreaded evil, from the rabid 
beslaverings of some maddhh maker 
of catalogues, Who chanced to pass 
too near the tree. But it is most likely 
that neighbour Reeves would have 
preferred, on the whole, that safer in- 
ference which we are ourselves dis- 
posed to draw— namely, that the offer 
made with so much of the semblance 
of generosity, was that of some crafty 
knave who wanted wherewithal to 
boil his owrf pot, and would rather 
aspire to disfigure a goodly tree by 
hjs loppings, thcT.i forego his dishonest 
hope. And now let our valorous 
hero proceed, or we shall not be able 
to report much progress. 

“ Experience lias taught me that the 
hypercritical attacks of reviewers, are 
often, the surest passports to good com- 
pany and success.’’ [It would seem that 
Mr. C. M. W. is not one of those who 
quietly avail themselves of the benefits of 
their own experience.] In the present 
state of litemiuro, it is generally con- 
sidered more honourable to he abused by 
those of whom the poet writes—, 

‘Those half-learn’d witlings, mim’rous 
in our isle, 

A» half-formed insects on the banks of 
Nile ; 

Unfinish’d things, one knows not what to 
call. 

Their generation’s so equivocal.’ 

“ A species of literary blow-fly, to 
whose anonymous reptile family I track 
the ciiOsit consanguinity of the an- 
cient critic in question.” 

Bravo ! if it would hold together, 
or if we could but tell w hat it means. 
The, only matter that seems to emerge 
from C. M. W’s. murkiness, is that he 
had the sagacity to discover that some- 
body whom he would indicate is 
related to his ownfamvly. Ife proceeds 
•“let him not however be too secure 
in the charm of his invisibility . 

ujfit were worth while I could at onoe 
Uncase him to the world : strip the visor 
foom Mi countenance, and display a heud,' 
whose anti cut (for the third time) Owner* 


ought at least to have acquired prudence 
from former castigation, and to have ex- 
hibited a littlehonestyt OR the welfare 
op hxs own sons, and the honour of old 
age. Hud the Cynic confined himself to 
the work before him, I could have been con- 
tent to have smiled at the oosings of the 
old gentleman's bile, enjoyed his imbecile 
attempts at sarcasm, as we chuckle at bad 
puns, and I could have laughed heartily at 
the superlative fooleries of consequence, 
and a ridiculous affectation ot supe- 
riority, linked sentence by sentence, with 
the most consummate ignorance , which 
characterises bis crudities , without 
deigning to trouble you or your readers 
with a single remark thereon: but I 
think any impartial person will perceive, 
there is in the article in question, a lurk- 
ing inclination to l>6 very mischievous, a 
deuling out of inuendos , surmises, and 
conceits— the obvious < ffspring of a 
cankered mind , abounding in gross 
imputation , vdiich if unanswered, might 
prejudice me in the opinion of the 
world, or, what I value more highly, 
in the estimation of those few private 
friends, of whose attachment 1 am 
proud, and whose good wishes will i 
hope attend me to the end of my dajs.” 

Now, strong-smelling words may be 
strung — as ropes of onions are strung, 
— by any one wlio has feyes, and fin- 
gers for the task ; and the more 
coarsely the stiinger is organized, the 
fitter is he for such work. It is their 
ignorance, or want of ordinary respect 
for the readers of the European Maga- 
zine, that occasions Mr. C. M. W. to 
write- as if lie knew, or fancied that 
mete unsupported assertion, provided 
it was gross, would be quite sufficient 
for them ? H^re, some person, whom 
our adversary supposed to be his re- 
viewer, is called, a half-learned wit- 
ling ; an unfinished thing, which he 
professes he does not know what to 
call, and yet fancies hedoes know what 
to call, a cynic, one who has formcil'y 
been castigated, but is notwithstand- 
ing, without prudence or honesty; 
and is ridiculously affected, &c. 

Any other writer than our merry old 
-bachelor, who by the way, seems very 
much indisposed to allow any person 
to be old and merry but himself ; any 
decent writer would have thought it 
more ingenuous and becoming, as well 
as more logical and argumentative, 
instead of indulging in this vulgar 
invective, to have stated wherein our- 
prudence or honesty have been found 
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defective, and wherein we have de- 
viated from the work that was before 
us? Would it not have been even 
more expedient to have pointed out 
our imbecile attempts, and our super- 
lative fooleries, and also the instance* 
of mir crudities, and consummate ig** 
tiorance ? Would it not have been 
wiser to h we ridiculed our affectation 
and to have shewn where it lay, than 
to have merely alleged (without 
proving) that it is ridiculous? if 
Mr. C. M. Westmacott is not one of 
those grovelling, adulatory reptiles 
who press the ground with their 
bellies, merely that they may raise 
their crests } If he is not a coarse- 
minded and impudent pretender- 
why does he imitate the conduct of 
one? Why did he not bring forward 
his facts ? What better can he hope 
for than to be thought a calumniator, , 
or, a person who has mack mistaken 
the man o f whom he fancied himself 
to he writing? Is it possible he can 
keep down his oWn misgivings, dnd 
lull his conscience with his flimsy 
“ If it were worth while ?” But 
soft ! — though lie does not anticipate 
the opprobrium that all good men 
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will attach te his allusion about visit- 
ing the sins of the father upon the 
sous, yet the amiable, and smiling, 
and modest, and merry *old bachelor, 
has certain compunctions visitings df 
tender forbearance— -has scruples, for- 
sooth ; and though he can talk in big 
and general terms of " former casti- 
gation,' ’ yet he is too delicate L to 
mention the time and place of oasti" 
gation, and the name of .the . castiga- 
tor. These, like the rest of the facts 
that should sustain what he is pleased 
to asseverate, are under an egotistical 
cloud. He thinks “ every impartial' 
person will perceive them/' Of the 
depth of meditation that should en- 
title him to the impressive use of thesfe 
two monosyllables, upon a grave oc- 
casion, he does not think — but he 
will not comprehend this; and we 
ought sooner to have recollected the 
invocation that Bishop Warburton bor- 
rowed from a Spanish proverb, “ Give 
me an adversary that understands me !” 
— Here we leave Mr. C. M. W. for tire 
present, on the horns of his own di- 
lemma. Until our next leisure, 

■* On his own bed of tortures let him lie/’ 


THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane Theatre. 


It is really melancholy to observe 
the total incapacity which seems to 
pervade the entire management of 
this great establishment— on the 
boards of which Shak9peare once 
triumphed with unrivalled glory, over 
which the genius of Sheridan shed a 
brilliant lustre, and which the classi- 
cal taste of Kemble resplendently 
adorned— when we< reflect on the 
humiliating contrast which its present 
condition affords. Poor old Drury is 
fast declining, not only from the su- 
periority it once held, for that has 
been gone long ago, but to a level 
below that of the minor theatres — 
making up for its poverty of intellect 
and its perverted taste, as well as it 
can, by tawdry pageants and tinsel at- 
tractions — sorry substitutes for wit 
and poetry ! Since the large houses 
have encroached upon the preroga- 
tives of the smaller— and that has 
been ever since the former have out- 
grown all reasonable dimensions— the 


number of regular play-goers lias evi- 
dently diminished : they now seldom 
visit the theatre but upon particular 
occasions, when some striking novelty 
is presented. It is quite impossible 
for those who enter into the trap 
spirit of the drama, who duly esti- 
mate the value of the stage, and who 
are capable of appreciating the bene r 
fits which this species of public amuse- 
ment might be made the means of 
conferring, not to lament the change 
which has been effected in the charac- 
ter of our national theatres. The 
present lessee of Drury Lane has 
done more than any other man to- 
wards corrupting the public taste. He 
has introduced a system of juackcry 
degrading to the stage, pernicious to 
its best interests, and destructive to 
the moral uses for which it was de- 
signed. 

Der FreischUtz , after going the 
round for several months of all the 
theatres in London, has actually been 
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brought out at Drury, when it is as 
~ atale as mackerel a month old, and 
when every body is almost sick of the 
very name of it ! And how has it 
been brought out ? We would not 
be too hard upon the establishment ; 
but really after emblazoning a list of 
the principal performers engaged, and 
provoking the publication of a rival 
list-— after boasting of vast prepara- 
tions, and the Lord knows what — 
after delaying the opening of the 
theatre for weeks beyond the usual 
period, and raising expectations of the 
wonders to be performed, to the 
highest pitch — after all this, and a 
' vast deal more, who would have 
imagined so complete an exposition 
of weakness, so. bungling a specimen 
of management, as this theatre has 
presented. It opened with a grand 
horse-piece, pompously announced — 
as usual. Where is it now? Ver 
Freischutz was next to astonish by 
the superiority of its representation 
over that at other theatres. It has 
been produced — and is, in almost 
every respect, inferior to the same 
performance at the English Opera and 
Covent Garden. In a tew days we 
may exclaim of that also, “ Where is 
it?** To enter into minute criticism 
of this strange commixture is quite 


unnecessary, "as it cannot live long, 
and we would willingly avoid the un* 
pleasantness of such a task. 

We have not before had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing the divertisemeut of 
Cinderella , which really merits obser- 
vation. The story is well told for 
the time allowed in the representa- 
tion. The heroine of it is personi- 
fied by Mademoiselle La Court, a 
child of only about twelve years of 
age, and who acts her part surpris- 
ingly. The castanet dance before 
the prince was highly applauded, as 
was also the pas de deux, or rather 
double pas de deux, which she 
went through without resting, accom- 
panied by a very difficult and beau- 
tiful solo on the violin by M. Hullin. 
The dance ought to be curtailed. 
The pantomimic action of this little 
creature is graceful, elegant, and ex- 
pressive. Another interesting child 
named Duval, danced with Miss Pitt 
very prettily, and the manner in 
which the ballet is altogether got 
up by M- Ilullin, reflects great credit 
ou him, and shews what may be 
done with children by proper tuition 
and care. But after all, we may ask 
whether their infantile faculties might 
not be better employed in some 
other way ? m 


Covent Garden Theatre, 


The revival of a comedy from the 
pen of one of our elder dramatists, 
is an event of no ordinary, or unin- 
teresting kind, as times go, when sini- 
le and pure taste are almost entirely 
anished from the stage; We begin 
to hope that at least one of our great 
theatres will again become the temple 
of the Muses. Let the managers con- 
tinue to dig into those venerable 
stores which have lain almost un- 
touched for two centuries, and they 
will find abundant treasure s to rep.iy 
their labour. vThe performance on 
this evening we hail as an omen of 
returning good sense, both on the 
part of the managers and the public. 
The Comedy, entitled by the author 
“ A Few Wonder— A Woman never 
Veyt," but altered and adapted to the 
present taste, was produced under the 
name of u A Woman never Vext ; or 
the Widow, °f Com/ulL" This piece 
is the production of Rowley, the con- 
temporary of Shakspeare, and one of 
the wits of that day. But he appears 


to have been held in higher estima- 
tion by his contemporaries than by 
posterity. Ilis writings are more re- 
maikablc for freedom and vigour than 
for high poetical quality. The altera- 
tions and adaptations necessary to ren- 
der the comedy fit for representation, 
have been made by Mr. Planch^, who 
has pe rformed his task in a very cre- 
ditable manner. As we have given 
in another part copious extracts from 
the oiiginal piece, it is unnecessary to 
state the plot here, there being no 
material variation from it in the co- 
medy as it is acted. The announce- 
ment of this almost obsolete comedy 
produced, as might have been confi- 
dently expected, what is technically 
termed a bumper . The house was 
indeed excellently filled, and the au- 
dience seemed in the best humour to 
applaud the anxiety of the establish- 
ment to provide rational entertain- 
ment for the public. Mr. Young was 
warmly greeted on his appearance, 
which was at the rising of the curtain. 
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Mr. C. Kemble was received with 
deafening plaudits* The former of 
these gentlemen, as the elder Foster, 
gave the utmost effect to the part, 
bating some excusable imperfections 
incidental to a first representation. 
Mr, C. Kemble acted the character of 
Stephen Foster admirably. Mr. 
Cooper did all that could be done for 
the Son. A poetical description of 
Jane, with whom he is in love, was 
beautifully delivered by him. Messrs. 
Bartley and Kecley had mere sketches 
of characters, but they made the most 
of them— the latter in particular played 
inimitably. Mr. Blanchard was the 
Clown, and with all deference to this 
gentleman, (andwe are generally among 
his warmest admirers,) we think he 
might have given the part more effect ; 
indeed he was by no means suffici- 
ently pointed in any of his waggeries. 
Mr. Baker enacted the King, and 
though he has not much to say, that 
little was spoken in a judicious and 
effective manner. The audience tes- 
tified their loyalty by the reception 
whicli they gave the mimic sovereign, 
whom they honoured as the representa- 
tive of real majesty, and the following 
sentence which the king has to deliver, 
was loudly applauded : — 

<f Give room und let them pass, ■ 

“ We are accessible to all our subjects, 

“ But most to the unfortunate.” 

Miss Chester was the Widow— a 
lovely looking one of course, though 
we cannot extend our praise much 
further. But the Mrs. Foster of Miss 
Lacy, was a most striking display of 
excellence, and was justly and uni- 
versally applauded. The character 
requires strong energies to sustain it ; 
and Miss Lacy exhibited very great 
powers in the manner in which she 
went through the representation. The 
comedy was received with applause, 
and we earnestly hope that it will 


remunerate the managers for the great 
expense which must have been in- 
curred in the getting up. Theaplendid 
pageant of the “ Lord Mayor’s Shew, 
as it passed through the City in 1444," 
was one of the best contrived, original 
and magical scenes, perhaps ever wit- 
nessed. 

Escapes : or, the Water-Carrier, 
was revived at this Theatre, but not 
attended with the success antici- 
pated. The choru&s were admU 
rably sung, and the music by Che- 
rubini was finely executed. Fawcett, 
who originally played Michelli admi- 
rably, reminded us in his singing that 
Time is creeping o'er his head and 
silvering his hairs. Neither Mr. Pear- 
man nor Miss Hammcrslev appeared 
to be quite at home. Reeley relieved 
the dullness of. the piece in other 
respects by some very excellent acting ; 
on the whole, however, % went off 
rather flatly. 

Young’s Stranger is too well 
known to need any encomium: it 
is a brilliant effort. The play was 
well received, and the applause at 
the conclusion very vehement, mixed 
with cries for Mr. Kemble, but that 
gentleman did not make his appear- 
ance. Charles the Second was the 
afterpiece, in which Kemble, Faw* 
celt, and Jones kept the audience, 
which we were sorry to see rather thin, 
in a roar. 

The play of The Stranger was acted 
to give Mrs. Sloman an opportunity 
of trying the extent of her powers as 
Mrs. Haller. Reader ! Do you recol- 
lect Mrs. Siddons in the same part? 
Have you seen Miss O’Neill in it? If 
you have, endeavour to discard all 
remembrance of them before you 
judge of Mrs. Sloman. You will then 
readily admit that this lady’s repre- 
sentation of the character was an ex- 
t cellent performance. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Ireland and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion are likely, we apprehend, more 
and more to occupy the attention of 
parliameut, and of the British empire, 
in the ensuing session. If we aie to 
believe the newspapers, the catholic 
rent has become a subject of serious 
and even of alarming importance. 


The weekly amount Of this rent, raised 
by a subscription of one penny fiom 
each person, is said to he not less than 
three hundred pounds $ and, inflated 
by such unhoped-for success, the ad- 
vocates of popery have rai>ed a wild 
cry from one end of the kingdom ta 
the other. Emancipation, we are no# 
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told in plain terms, will not satisfy 
them ; they are even disposed to aban- 
don pro tempore, that which was 
formerly their sunttnum benum, their 
sine qua non ; and all their energies 
are to be directed towards the achieve- 
ment of parliamentary reform* I’his 
is at least candid, and if it be not 
sufficient to put government upon its 
guard respecting these men we know 
not what iB. The fact is, that the in- 
fidel and the disaffected dissenter are 
alike disposed, at sill times, to coalesce 
with the papist, notwithstanding the 
diametrically opposite nature of their 
principles, in the amiable hope of em- 
barrassing the government, and of 
bumbling the Established Church. 
Fortunately the great mass of our dis- 
senters areloyal, and capable of ap- 
preciating the freedom and blessings 
which they enjoy under the protection 
of the church. The Roman catholics* 
or their abettors, are calling upon the 
preSbyterians of Ireland in set terms to 
join with them for the accomplish- 
ment of their views. Cunning and 
politic enough on the part of the ca* 
tholios, certainly, but surely, the' 
burnt child will ever dread the fire, 
and the presbyterians cannot have for- 
gotten, nor ought they ever to forget 
the mild mercies, alias the base and 
Moody treachery, to which they were 
subjected by the catholics, their then 
colleagues, in the rebellion of 17.98! 

The conduct of the Catholic As- 
sociation, headed at this time by coun- 
sellor O'Connell, reminds us most 
forcibly of the observations of Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, made in the first 
parliament, as far back as the month 
of January, 1792. Sir Hercules, it 
should be recollected, had uniformly 
displayed the most friendly disposition 
towards the claims of what was then, 
as now, misnomered emancipation ; 
u yet,” said he, “ notwithstanding my 
prepossessions in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, I was checked, for some 
time, in my ardor to serve them, by 
reading of late a multitude fcf publica- 
tions, and paragraphs in the newspa- 
pers, and other pnuts, circulated gra - 
4 is with the utmost industry, purport- 
ing to convey the sent, merits ot the ca- 
tholics? What was their import? They 
were exhortations to the people never 
to be satisfied, till the state itself 
was conceded ; .they wete precautions 
against public tranquillity ; they were 
invitations to disorder, and covenants 


of discontent-, they were ostentatio&l 
of strength, rather than solicitious 
for favours ; rather appeals to the 
power of the people* than applications 
to the authority of the state ; they in- 
volved the relief of the catholic with 
the resolution of the government ; ,and 
were dissertations for democracy, ra- 
ther than arguments for toleration/’ 

Who would not suppose this to be 
a picture from the life drawn at the 
present moment ? Government itself 
is, in our humble opinion, greatly in 
error. It has tamely suffered itself to 
be bullied into concession after con* 
cession, till there is hardly any thing 
left to concede; and should the last 
point b& granted, then farewell at 
once to Ireland, farewell at once to 
civil as well as to religious liberty 
throughout the empire. 

Feeble as our voice may be deemed, 
we canuot refrain from raising it in a 
call upon min inters to, make a firm 
and determined stand against the pe- 
titions and the claims, the demands 
and the threats, of the Roman Catho* 
lies. If they do not, the time will 
soon come when Ireland, if not sacri- 
ficed, will be preserved only by the 
sword. 

Heaven knows we entertain no feel- 
ings of hostility towards the Irish na- 
tion, or towards the Roman Catholics 
themselves, on, the contrary, we feel 
most deeply for the sufferings of the 
people, and for the heart-rending ne- 
cessity, if it be a necessity, of their 
continuing to wallow in that slough of 
moral degradation to which they have 
long been condemned. It is not, 
however, by granting them what cer- 
tain demagogues are pleased to term 
emancipation, that the evil can be re- 
moved, or that a noble and gallant 
race can be elevated to its proper rank 
and station in society. God forbid 
that we should attempt to deprive the 
people of their religion, of the religion 
of their forefathers. We would do no 
such thing ; but, assuredly, we would 
curtail the power and reduce the in- 
fluence of their priests; and we would 
take especial care that not one jesuit, 
or one politically disaffected priest, 
should remain in the country. The 
first step then should be to meliorate 
the moral condition of the people. 
They should - be taught, and enabled . 
to obtain by their labour, those decen- 
cies and comforts whioh man requires 
in civilized society, howsoever bum- 
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bis his station rathat society may be* 
Education, universal education^ to a 
certain extent, should not for a mo- 
ment be lost sight of. The education 
of the priesthood, in particular, should 
be under such regulations, that We, 
respect, and veneration for the go- 
vernment of the country should be 
duly impressed. No foreign influence 
or supremacy should be allowed. The 
people would thus be taught to know 
their true friends and protectors — to 
become good men and good subjects— 
to be, in the best sense of the words, 
a truly happy and religious people. 
Nothing like this will eveF be achieved 
for Ireland by the grant of catholic 
emancipation, or as long as a foreign 
and hostile supremacy is acknowledged 
in the country. No form of religion that 
the world has known has ever proved 
so inimical to the liberties of. man, and 
the cultivation of the human mind, as 
popery. Emancipation, so far from 
a blessing, woold prove a curse to the 
lower classes of the people in Ireland, 
as it would invest the priesthood with 
even greater power tban they now 
possess; and, m consequence, inde- 
pendently of its operating as the pro- 
bable means of separating Ireland from 
this country, it would plunge the peo- 
ple into a darker night of superstition, 
slavery, and degradation, than that to 
which they have so long been doomed. 

The importance of this subject will, 
we trust, be accepted as a satisfactory 
apology for our devoting to it so large 
a space.— We now proceed to minor 
objects, foreign and domestic. 

If our ministers are desirous of avail- 
ing themselves most successfully of 
their popularity, they unquestionably 
ought to act upon the expectation, 
which still continues to prevail, of a 
new parliament in the spring. We 
have been led, however, to hope for a 
further reduction of taxation— of the 
assessed taxes in particular, and, we 
confess, that we should prefer seeing 
a point so important, disposed of by 
the present, than by a future parlia- 
ment. Members, towards the close 
of a parliament, look towards their 
constituents and the country ; at its 
commencement-, on the contrary, they 
are sometimes too apt to regard minis- 
ters as their polar star. 

Report states, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has determined on the 
measure of payingoff a certain portion 
qf the oi&taiiding E*ch*qiier trill* 


the entire amount of which k at pro* 
sent thirty-four million) pounds,; of 
this* it is said, four million pounds are 
to be reduced. 

It is with much regret that we re- 
cord the premature return of the Gri- 
per, discovery ship. Captain Lyon. In 
a continuance of bad weather, encoun- 
tered in her attempts to put into Re- 
pulse Bay, in which It was her inten* 
tion to winter, she lost-all her anchor* 
and lier boats were all' stove in. For- 
tunately, no lives were lost. Captain 
Lyon arrived at the Admiralty on the 
11th of November. Captain Parry 
had reached lat. 71° all well, and 
with a prospect of favourable weather, 
for his farther progress. Captain 
Franklin is expected to leave this 
country, on his land expedition, in 
February j and it is probable, we 
think, that the information which he 
may have derived from Captain Lyon, 
wili tend greatly to facilitate his plans. 

We anxiously hppe that we shall hear 
no more of the war with the Ashanteen 
General. Turner is on the point of em- 
barkation, if he has not already em- 
barked, in a private ship, for Sierra 
Leone ; carrying out with him a rich 
palanquin, canopy, &c. with other 
presents for the king of the Ashantees, 
should he be disposed to meet him on 
friendly terms! The troops which 
have embarked for Africa, wili proceed 
firfet to Sierra Leone, and thence, un- 
der the command of General Turnery 
to Cape Coast Castle. 

The remains of Louis XVIII. were 
interred with great magnificence, aft 
the [Abbey of St. Denis, on the 
25th of October; and, at the same 
time, tho.heart and various parts of 
Henry IV. Louis XIII. Louis XIV. 
and other things, which had been se- 
cretly removed and preserved by the 
loyalists, during the time of revolu- 
tionary frenzy, were restored to their 
original depositories of the tomb. Pre- 
parations are said to be making foi 
the coronation of the new Sovereign, 
Charles X., at Rheims, aft an early pe- 
riod. 

Viscount Grenville has been ap- 
pointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to his Most Chris* 
tian Majesty, from this countiv. 

1 Somd rumours have been afloat, 
but we can hardly think that they am 
well founded, of an approaching 
change in* the French ministry. It i» 
now said, that the proposed wdemw 
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nity to the French emigrants, will not 
exceed £30,000,000 sterling. 

The report of the French Council 
of Health for the past year, contains 
some curious facts respecting the po- 
pulation and mortality of t)ut country. 
One fifth of the entire population, it 
appears, is annually earned off by 
pulmonary consumption. This, we 
apprehend, far (exceeds the average 
number of deaths by the same disease 
in England, which has long been re- 
garded as the country in which con- 
sumption commits the greatest ravages. 
It is lamentable also to observe the 
great yearly increase of deaths by the 
small pox, arising, unquestionably, 
from the neglect of vaccination, in 

1820, the number was only 41 ; in 

1821, 112; in 1822, 136; and in 
1823, 600. Suicides have been oil 
the increase in France, for the last five 
years. The difference m mortality 
m the various arrondissements is re- 
markable: last year, in the second ar- 
rondissement (composed ot the quar- 
ters Feydeau, Chaut>s£ d’Antin, Palais 
Royal, Faubourg Montmaitre) there 
died only one in fifty-five; whilst 
there died one in thirty-six in the 
eighth arrondissement, composed of 
Ihe quarters of Quinze Vingi:*, Maris, 
Possincouit, and Faubourg St. An- 
toine. 

In Denmark, it appears, some new 
arrangements have been made for the 
better regulation of the finances : the 
maximum of the national expenditure 
is to be founded on the average of the 
last three years ; and tiie expenditure 
is to be in all cases reduced till it shall 
be covered by the current income of 
the state. 


The Turks have not yet indicated 
an intention to evacuate Moldavia and 
Walachia ; consequently, the Russian 
army of the south, although it has 
gone into winter quarters, and is not 
likely to take the field again till the 
commencement of the spring, will 
main upon the frontier. 

In the several actions between the 
Greek squadrons and those of Turkey 
and Egypt, the Greeks have been uni- 
formly successful. After an engage- 
ment near Mitylene, the Captain Pacha 
was compelled to seek refuge under 
the cannon of the Dardanelles, hav- 
ing preserved only his own ship, a 
frigate, dnd ten or twelve small ves- 
sels. The Egyptian squadron was 
also dispersed, and several of its ves- 
sels were taken. 

From South America we hear of 
little that is important or decisive. 
The President of the United States has 
determined on acknowledging the in- 
dependence of Brazil. Pernambuco 
was taken by the imperial force under 
Lord Cochrane on the 17th' of Sep- 
tember. In Mexico, according to the 
latest advices, every thing was tran- 
quil, but the result of the approaching 
eleciion of a President was looked for- 
ward to with gieat anxiety. Slavery 
has been abolished throughout the re- 
public. A victory was obtained by 
General Bolivar over the forces under 
Canterac, in the plain of Junin, on 
the 6th of Aug $t. 

We have only room to add the dis- 
tressing intelligence that the city of 
Shiraz on the Persian Gulpb, has 
been almost wholly destroyed by an 
earthquake. - 


THE PRESENT STATE OF GREECE. 


It is impossible to contemplate the , 
glorious struggle now making by the 
people of Greece, for the recovery of 
their long lost liberty, without being 
cfeeply interested in their fate. The 
Morea, of late years, has been fruitful 
in every species of atrocity; and 
Greece, that land so interesting to 
every cultivated mind, lias also felt, 
in no common degree, the scourging ( 
hand of its infidel oppressor. Ty- 
ranny, however, assisted by conco- 
mitant circumstances, cannot last for 
ever. The nation has awakened from 
its lethargy, and the sun of Greece 


now shines on a people clad in arms 
to defend their native rights. 

It was not to be expected that, in 
England, many individuals should not 
be found disposed to aid in so noble a 
contest. The late Lord Erskine, the 
venerable Bentham,and several other 
distinguished persons, formed them- 
selves into a committee for that pur- 
pose, and appointed Captain Bla- 
quicre their agent in that country, 
who was, however, subsequently 
obliged to return to England, when 
the Honourable Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope offered his sendees* which 
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were of course accepted; and he pro- mirable arrangement as well as for 

ceeded forthwith to the Morea. The the spirited preface which accompa- 

chief object to which his attention nies it; and which, speaking of the 

was directed, was the enlightening the , conspicuous merit of his friend^Colo- 
minds of the people by means of free* nel Stanhope, he thus concludes, 
presses, and other acts,' the offspring “ Of the cal ents of Colonel Stan- 
of a cultivated intellect. hope, of his devotion to the- cause of 

111 health,, together with .the mart- freedom, and of his persevering zeal, 

date of the government, obliged him as well in India, as in Greece, in fur- 

at length to decline these honourable therance of the establishment of a 

and laudable pursuits ; and on his re- Free Press, the great Paflhdium of the 

turn to England, he presented Mr. liberty of the human race, the editor 
Ryan (well known in the literary feels that it would riot become him to’ 1 
world as the author of “ The Wor- speak in the terms which would spon- 
thies of Ireland,” and various poems) taneonsly flow from him on such an 
with his highly interesting correspon- occasion. Under personal obligations, 
dence, together with other curious which he is now, as at all times, anxi- * 
documents connected »with the Grek ous most gratefully to acknowledge, 
revolution. These have, lately met to that tried and active promoter of 
the public eye, and excited universal * the greatest good qf the greatest 
attention, as the nature of their con- number/ the praise which he might 
tents is so admirably adapted to give offer, would naturally become sui- 
; the reader a sincere and unbiassed pected. From this he will therefore 
idea of the state of Greece, and of abstain ; but he has held it a bare act 
the characters of the various leaders, of justice to put on record, among 
and to enable all to form a just view the documents which compose the 
of the probabilities of the success appendix to this volume, some por- 
attending the efforts now making for tions of the opinions of the venerable 
the expulsion of their infidel invaders. Bcntham, and of others well qualified 
Much original and curious informa- to judge on the subject, and to offer a 
tion is also to be found in this volume disinterested and unbiassed opinion, 
relative to Lord Byron ; and it is il- The testimonials of the distinguished 
lustrated by several curious fac merits of Colonel Stanhope, which he 
miles, has there preserved, are, indeed, nl- 

While we arc thus strongly rccom- most Unnecessary to the reader of the 
mending this work to the notice of following pages, each of which bears 
our readers, we deem it but a bare ample evidence of a mind persever- 
act of justice toward Mr. ltyan, (to ingly and .ardently devoted to the 
whom the charge of editing the vo- moral improvement oPmankind, and 
lume bus been confided,) to state that through that to the increase of free- ' 
much praise is due to him for its ad- dom and of happiness.” « 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Just published, by Hernud and Son, Bills of Costs, <fcc. Second Edition, by 
the Attorney’s and Solicitor’s Retainer D. Miller. 

Book, 4 to. This book of blank forms is Bibliotheca Gloitcestrensis, Thu 
published with a view to assist profes- ' Editor of the atjove work begs to apolo- 
sional gentlemen in preserving retainers, gKe to the Subscribers for iheuainten- 
duly signed by clients, in order to their tionnl delay of the publication of the 
production when required by the courts. , -Third Part: he ventures to hope they will 
One quire half-bound with index, price 3s. , not have reason to be displeased with the 
Two quires ditto ditto, 4s. Three quires cause. Having) since bis first arrange- 

ditio ditto, 5s fid. 12 mo. bds, 6s. 1824. ments, unexpectedly met with a ccnsi- 

Practlcal Directions for acknowledging derable quuniittof new and originul tna- 

mid levying fines, for suffering and pef- teriuls, he felt IF; a duty to the subscribers 

fecting Common Recoveries, and for to avail himself of them, in order thut the 

drawing, entering and passing, the same work might bfe made as complete as p os- 

through the several Offices. In two parts, sible. Under these circumstances, he has 

Together with copious Appendices, con- been obliged to re 7 compose the whole of 

tninirig the necessary Precedents, appli-t his Historical Introduction ; and, be ffat- . 
cable Rules of Court., Cases, Statutes, ters himself it will contain many interest- 
E, ilf. November , 1824. , 3 p 
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tog particulars; which have not hitherto 
inet the public eye. The subscribers may 
rely on the work .being completed in the 
ensuing spring. 

Gloucester, November 15, 1824. 

Speedily will be published, in 1 vol. 
post 8 vo. Wanderings in Wales. 

Mr. John Charles Litchfield, M.R.C.S. 
«fee. <fcc. has in the press a Greek Deriva- 
tive Index, in pocket size, containing the 
principal technical terms used, in Anato- 
my, Botany, Chemistry, Medicine, Phar- 
macy and Surgery, for the use of Stu- 
dents. 

In the press, a collection of poems, 
entitled, Bay Leaves, by T. C. Smith. 

Just published, Creation's Friend: lines 
addressed to, and published with the ap- 
k probation of the Society for the prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. By W. 11. Ha wkes. 

Patrons ofjhcrey * generous design**, 

To you the writer consecrates his lines ; 

Happy to aid ydur cause, and do his best 

To wake soft pity in the cruel breast ; 

Protect the helpings and the dumb defend* 

And be, in largest sense. Creation's Friend. 

Nearly ready for publication, in one thick 
volume foolscap octavo, embellished with 
numerous highly-finished engravings on 
Wood, of Antiquities, Views, and Heraldry, 
by Messrs. Hughes, Bonner, Mason, <fcc.<fec. 
Chronicles of London Bridge ; •comprising 
a complete history of that ancient and 
interesting structure, from its earliest 
mention in the British Annuls; traced 
through all its various dc*t ructions, re- 
erections, and alterations, down to the 
commencement of the new. edifice in 
1824; and interspersed with historical, 


literary, and biographical anecdotes', and 
an accurate account of all the principal 
buildings contiguous to the bridge. Com** 
piled from the most authentic and valua- 
ble sources, both public and private ; con- 
sisting of Charters, Ancient Histories, 
Manuscript Records, Original Drawings, 
Rare Prints and Books, and Official Pa- 
pers. By an Antiquary of Loudon. 

Mr. Field, late Chief Justice of New 
South Wales, is about to publish a small 
Collection of Geographical Papers, by 
various hands, respecting that Colony. 

In the course of December, will be 
published, in on»* neat volume duodecimo, 
with an engraving, after a design byCor- 
bould, Odd Moments ; or, Time Beguiled. 

A new edition of Anderson's Commer- 
cial Dictionary and Sen Port Gazetteer, is 
• just published; ulso, Mr. Mounfeney's 
Historical inquiry relative!© Napoleon. 

Just published^ Urania's Mirror; or, a 
View of the Heavens : on a plun per- 
fectly original. .Designed by a Lurly. 
The Work consists of Thirty-two large 
Cards, on which are represented all the 
Constellations Visible in the British Um- 
pire. Each Constellation is drnwn with 
the Figure ascribed to it by the Ancients ; 
and the Stars are periornted, so as to ex- 
hibit, when held up to the light, their na- 
tural appearance in the Heavens. The 
Cards are accompanied with a familiar 
Treatise on Astronomy, written expressly 
for this purpose by J. Aspin. Fitted up 
in an elegant Box, price 11. 8s. plain ; or, 
11. 14s. beautifully coloured. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


To Joseph , Apgden, of Leeds in the 
jcouuty of Yorkj Bricklayer, for his new 
invented improvement in the mode of 
producing an artificial stone.— Sealed 
21st October — 2 months. w 

To George Dodd, of St. Anne Street," 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 
Engineer, for bis invention of certain im- 
provements on fire extinguishing machi- 
nery.:— Sealed 21st October— 8 months. 

To George Samuel Harris, of Caroline 
Place, Trevor Square, Ifjtfightsbridge, in 
the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for 
his new invented machine tor, the purpose 
of giving the mo$t effectual'antf extensive 
publicity by day and by nigbt to nil pro- 
clamations, notices, legal -.advertisements 
and other purposes, to which the same 
play Inapplicable, destined for universal 
Information, and which will hencefor- 
ward render unnecessary the defacement 
of walls and houses in the metropolis, and 
its vicinities, by bill-stiqking, placarding, 
gild chalking, which latter practices have 


become a great and offensive public nui- 
sance.— 21st October — 2 months. 

To John Lingford, of the town and 
county of Nottingham, lace machine ma- 
nufacturer, f6r his invention of certain 
.improvements upon machines or mnehi ■ 
nery, now in use for.the purpose of mak - 
ing that kind of lace, commonly known 
or distinguished by the name of bobbin 
net, or Buckinghamshire luce net. — Sealed 
1st November — 6 months. 

To the Reverend John Somerville, A. M. 
Minister of the parish of Currie, in the 
county of Edinburgh, for having devised 
and discovered* an invention of a method 
or methods, applicable to fowling pieces 
or other fire arms, by which method of 
methods all accidental discharge of suid 
fowling pieces or fire-arms will be com- 
' ptetely prevented.— Sealed 4tb Novemr 
her— 2 months. 

’ To John Crosby, of Cottage Lane, City 
Road, in' the county of Middlesex, gentle- 
man, for his invention of a contrivance 
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for better insuring the egress of smoke 
and rarefied air in certain situations. — 
Sealed 4th November— 6 months. 

To Thomas Richard Guppy, of Bristol, 
gentleman, for his invention of certain 
improvements in masting vessels.— Sealed 
4th November— 6 months. . 

To John Head, of Bunbury, in fbe 
county of Oxford, Hosier, (being one of 
the people called Quakers) for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements in. machi- 
nery, for making cords a plat for boot and 
6 tit) -laces, und other purposes.— Sealed 
4th November — 4muntbs. • 

To William Church, of Birmingham, in 
the county of Warwick, Esq* for his in- 
vention of certain improvements on au- 
gurs and bits, for boring, and in the appa- 
ratus for making the same. — Sealed 4th 
November — 6 months. 

To William Busk, of Broad Street, in 
the city of Loudon,' Esq. for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements in propell- 
ing ships, boats or oilier vessels, or float- 
ing bodies. Sealed <lth November. — 

6 months. 

To John White the younger, 'und Tho- 
mas Sowcrby, both of Bishopweannoiitb, 
in the county of Durham, merchants, for 
their new invented improved uir furnace, 
for the purpose of melting or fusing me- 
tallic {substances. — Sealed fith November 
—4 months. 


To Thomas Cartmell, of Donoaster, in 
the county of York, gun maker, for Ida 
invention of an improved rock to be ap- 
plied to the locks of guns, pistols, fire 
arms or ordnance, for tbe purpose of 
firing the same by percussion, acting 
either by self-priming or otherwise, and 
whereby the’ priming is rendered wholly 
impervious alike to the^wind,- rain, or 
damp. — Sealed fith November— 2 months. 

To Charles ffeatborn, of Maidstone, in 
the county of Kent, lrrafc' burner, for his 
invention of a new method of construct- 
ing and erecting a furnacb or furnuoes, 
kiln or kilns, for the more speedy, more 
effectually, and more economical manu- 
facture of lime, by means fof applying, 
directing, and limiting, or regulating the 
flame and heat, arising in the manufac- 
turing or burning *coal iuto coke, und 
thus making lime and coke in the same 
building and at the same time. — Sealed 
1 1th November— 2 months. 

To Pierre Brunet, of Wimpole-street, 
Cavendish-square, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, merchant, in consequence of n 
communication made to him by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad, with whom be 
is connected ; he is in possession of an in- 
vention of a furnace made upon a new 
construction.- - Sealed lltb November — 
6 mouths. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cotton. — There was some considera- 
ble business doing in Cottons early in the 
week, but the accounts from Liverpool 
being unfavourable, checked the request ; 
the market has since become quiet, but 
without reduction in tbe prices : the esti- 
mated sales are nearly 1000 bags. The 
letteis from Liverpool this morning state 
the Cotton market languid ; the prices 
ruther giving way. 

Sugar. — The Sugar market has been 
very steady during the week ; the business 
done very considerable: the prices are 
without the slightest variation. 

Coffee. — The prices of Demerara and 
Berbice Coffee, particularly the middling 
and finer qualities, again declined 2s. u 3s. 
early in the week, on account N of the 
quantity forced on the market; since, 
then there has been more firmness. In 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, and other descrip- 
tions of Coffee, there has been no altera- 
tion whatever : the market firm in price, 
but rather languid. 

There were two public sales of Coflee 
this forenoon ; the whole went off steadily, 
and tbe middling Jamaica at Tatber 'higher 
prices ; St. Ddmingo, of a fair quality, 

. 58s. fid. and 69s. ; tbe late prices are to- 
day fully supported. 

Fruit.— In consequence of there being , 
no public sales this week, there hte been ' 


more business done privately by the whole- 
sale houses. 

Tea.-- The East India Company have 
given notice, that at their Sale of Tea, 
which will be held in the month of Mareh, 
182.5, tlia several species of Tea will be 
put up to sale at tbe following prices re- 
spectively, viz.— Bobea, at Is. fid. pel lb ;■ 
. Congou, 2s. Id.; Ditto, 2s. 3d.; Campoi, 
2s. fid.; Souchong, 2*. lOd. ; Twankay, 
2s. 5d. ; Hyson Skin, 2s. 6d. ; Hyson, 3s.; 
Dilto, 4s. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. — 
The Government contract for Rum on 
Tuesday la& has rather an unfavourable 
effect on the market: it was taken oa 
lower terpis than at first reported, Is. 34 ; 
to Is. 3}d.; Leeward Island Rum is In 
consequence heavy, but there Lave been 
no sales at em reduction ; some few small 
parcels of Jamaica Rum bavgfOld, strong 
quality a I fuirgrlces, but generally there 
is little- interest in the Rum market. — 
Brandies cdhtinue gradually to improve, 
and to assume much firmness; parcels 
housed have been currently sold at 
2s. 10d.-^tft. Geneva there Is no altera- 
tion.;' iC 

. Spices ^Nutmegs, at the close of this 
day, have fallen to 4s. A 4s. 2d. 

Tallow. — The tallow market remains 
tery heavy j the new 35s. 3d. 
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Bankt'uptctes, 


LIST OF, BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, OCT. ZS t 1824, to TUESDAY, NOV. 21, 1824, ixcldiivb. 
Extracted Jf'rom the London Gazette . 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners^ Bating hall- street, 
unless otherw ise expired. The Attorriies’ Numes are in Parentheses. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Alvey,“J. Fleet, Lincolnshire, victualler. lane, Lombard-street, merchant. • 

Joseph, Al. J. Fox Ordinary-court, Nicholas- 

BANKRUPTS. 


Abrahams, L. Mansell street, Goodman’s-fieltls, 
merchant. (Noel, Great Ormond street, 
Queen-square. 

AntroLnu*, J. Manchester, grocer. (Adlington, 
Gregory and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Allison, J. Church-street, Camberwell, coach- 
master. (Carpenter, Furnival’s inn. 

Banks, it. r.uldmgton-sireet, Maivlcbone, 
tailor. (Fairis, Suriey-slieet, Strand. 
JBadcock, J. St. Jnhn-stieet, Clerkcnwell, boot 
maker. (Farden, New inn. 

Bennett, T. Blandford Forum, Dorsetshire, 
wine-merchant. (Chisholine, Lmcoln’e-inlt"/ 
fields. 

Ddnrombe, R. Well-street, Mile-end New 
Town’ coal dealer. (Bnkett and Taylor, 
Cloak-1, n \ 

Biggs, G Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier. (Cor- 
bett, Hart-street, Bloom-btiry 
Browne, J. II. Clapham, linen-draper. (Jones, 
Size-lane. 

Banks, J. and Gauod, W. B cedes, Suffolk, 
linni-drapns. (Biomley, Giay's-imi-square. 
Bigga, H. Blandford Forum, incrcer. (Sandys 
and Co., Crane-court. FleH -street 
Birt,G. Picket t street, Strand, tea-dealer. (Noy 
and Hardstone, Great Tower-street. 

Beech, J. Newcastle- under -L> me, currier. 
(Ilarhor, Fetter-lane. 

Boswell, F. S. Strand, shopkeeper. (Hamilton 
and Twining, Jieiw ick-sireet, Soho. 

Biook, J. CJioppnrds-in-Wooidall, Yorkshire, 
clothier. (Bdttye, Fisher and Sudlow, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Baker, C. Rateliffe-higliway, grocer, (lladde- 
ley, Leman-sheet, Good man’s -fields. 

Byers, K. Prince’s -street, Soho, whalebone- 
mej chant. (Collin**, Great Knight Rider- ■ 
street. Doctors -commons. 

Barnes, T. and Wentworth, H. New Corn Ex- 
change, Mark-lane, millers. . (Slueia, St. 
Geoige’s-place, New- road. 

Browh, J. Rochdule, innholder. (Appleby, 
Gray’s-inn-squaic. 

Cooke, G. Manchester^ grocer. (Makinson, . 
Middle Temple. 

Chandler, D. jun. Stow' Upland, Suffolk, malt- 
ster. (Slade qnd Jone-, John-stieet, Bed- 
ford-row*. 

Craig, J. A u ► t i n f ri ars - pa s*a ge, merchant. 

(Crane h, Union-court, 11 road -street. 

Cooke, .1. Bristol, brightsmuli. (Williams 
and White, Lincoln Vum. - > 

Chant, J, B. Soinerton, Somersetshire, grocer. 

(N'lcholls, Great Winchester-street. 

Clark, W. Kin gsloii-upon-Httlf, seedsman, 
(Taylor, Clement Vinn. * 

Capon, (J. Oxford-stieet, u plpjgterer. (Wood- 
ward, FurnivftlV-inn, Hnlbrirn. ? * ?l 
Cooper, F. East Dercham, Norfolk, grocer. 
(Harbor, Fctii-r-laue. 

Clark, W. Speldluirsf* street, Burton-crescent, 
conl-ttierc hant. (Pinero, Charlotte-street, 

Fnzroy-sqcare. 

Croose, J* Cheltenham , tallow-chandler. (Wil- 
liams and White, Lincoln’s mh, - „ 

Bring, T. Bristol, brewer. (Bourdillon and 
Hewitt. Broad-street, Cheapside. 

Drury, R. and Thompson, G., Luke-sUeet, 
Finsbnry-tquare, brewers. (flindmaish, 
Crescent, Jewin-street, Cripplegate. 


Dauncey, J. Coaley-mills, Gloucestershire, 
woollen-manufacturer. ( H utchinson, Crown- 
court, Threadneedle-street. 

Hinsdale, G. Richmond, Yorkshire, grocer. 

(Morton and Williamson, Gray e-mn-squnre. 
Douglas. J. Blackburn, Lancashire, bookseller. 
(Claike, Richiiids, and Medcalfe, Chancery- 
lane. 

Bftilc, C. Slow market, Suffolk, grocer. (Slade 
- end Jones, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Elli**, A. Mare-street, Hackney, carpenter. 

(Ashley and Goodman, Tokenhouse-yard. 
France, T. Paddington, tiinber-inerchan#. 

(Sixon and Hooper, Temple. 

Flaherty, T. Balb, tailor. (Jenkins and Ab- 
, bott, New-inn. 

' Francis, 11. Wellclose-suuaie, hat-maker. 
(Brown and Marten, Commercial Sale- 
room**, Mincing-lane. 

FargucH, F. P. Berwick -street, Soho, printer. 
(Robinson, W«1 brook. 

Greening, W. Hampstead, carpenter; (Saun- 
ders ami Bailey, Cliarlotle-stieet, Fitxroy-sq. 
Gra\burn, W. Nottingham, draper. (Taylor, 
Feat he rdone-bui Id i n gs , Holbot n . 

Gardner, C. Mile-cnd-road, meichant. (Wil- 
liams, Coprluill-coml, Throgmor ton-street. 
Gibson, J. Caiubi idge, dealer. (Robinson, 
Ilalf-nioon-stTccf, Piccadilly. 

Gnyer, J. Woolwich, tailor. (Bratton, Old 
Broad-street. 

Houghton, P, and S. P., Skinner-slrpet, Snow- 
hill, leather sellers. (Niml and Cottenll, 
Throe, morton-strept. 

Hoskins, R. Manchester, merchant. (Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple. 

Hill, W. Green field, Flintshire, pnper-manu- 
laeturcr. (Kay, Manchester. 

Holman, J. Glosvop, Derbyshire, vietualler. 

(Makinson, Middle Temple. 

Hudson, J. Bath, auctioneer, (Nelhei soles 
and Barron, Essex-strcet, Strand. 

Hyatt, W. Dorset-street, Manrhesler-squate, 
upholsterer. (Harvey and W ilHon,Lincolu’s 
inn-field*. 

Howell, J. Piccadilly, linen-draper. (Jones, 
Size-lane. 

Hassall, W. Newgatc-street, hatter. (Rich- * 
ardhon, Wal brook. 

Hide, B. High-Mieel, Bloomsbury, bedstead- 
nmnufacturer. (Dignum, Little Distaff-lane, 
Ductois’-comnions. 

•Huntington, J. Skinner-street, Snow-hill, jew- 
eller. (Reeves, Ely- place. 

Hquidon, T. South Bruton-mews, Berkeley- 
xquare, stable-keeper. (Bull, Carlton-cham- 
bei.s, Regent- street, > 

Hunt, T. Heaton-Nprris, Lancashire, cottbn- 
splnner. (Hurd and Johnson. Temple. 
Ingham, J. Aldgate, woollen draper. (Tan- 
ner, New ? Basinghftll-street. 

James, H. J. Cannon-street, stationer. (Wil- 
liams , Bond-corn t, Walbrook. 

Johnson, P. Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars 
road, linen-diaper. (Nokes, Staple-inn. 
Jaeksori, S. G. Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
corn- merchant. (Adlington, Gregory and 
Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Johnstone, T. O. Great Queen-street, LincolnV 
' inn-fields, dealer in music. (Bromley, Cop- 
, thall-court, Thiogmorton-itieet, 
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Kmc, T. Croffnn, Northumberland, ship- 
owner. (Well and Brodnck, Bow Clmrch- 
yard.Cheapside. 

Levy, II, Ratiibone place, class-dealer. (Nor- 
ton, Whitenross-slreei, Crippleware. 

Luun.E. and G., Halifax, chemists and drug- 
gists (Jaqtirs and Bathe, Nevv-inii. 

Lee, P. C. and Ballard, W., Hammersmith, 
linen-drapers. YJones, Size-lane. 

Levy,J. Smiths-building*, Gnndmau’e-ticlds, 
feather-merchant- ( ilcynal and Ogle,Aus- 
tinfriars. 

Lewis, J. Bristol, merchant. (BousfieM, Chat- 
ham- place 

Matthewsi, T. and Bingham, W., Kingston- 
upon-Holl, drapers. (Adlington, Gregory 
and Faulkner, Bediord-row. 

May, N. Albion leriaoe, Stepney, builder, 
(Hutchison, Crown-court, Threadnecdle-str. 
Manual, W. Great Wild-street, Linco!nV-inn- 
field«, baker. (Shiers, SI. Georgc's-plaee, 
New-road. 

Marshall, T. Basinghall-street, Blackwell- 
hall-factor. (Knight and Fy*on, Basing-, 
hall-street. 

Macmillan, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Batfye, 
Chancery-lane. 

Marshall, W. Tofton-street, Stepney, builder. 
(Lewis, Crutchcd friars. 

Neverd, W Bruns wick-street, Hackney-road, 
baker. (Hudson, Winkwortb-buildings, 
City -road 

Oliver, T. Park- place, Regen I’s-park, stage- 
master.* (HaJiett, Nortluimberland-meet, 
New-road. 

Old Held, J. West holm, Somersetshire, tanner. 

(Boiirdi lion and llewilt, Ricad-st. Cheapsido. 
Oldham, J. Bristol, woollen-draper. (Mere- 
dith, Lincoln's-inn. 

Pilkington, W.G. Ilford, Kssex, victualler 
(Gray, Tyson place, Kingsland-ioail. 

Parker, C. Bristol, tailor. ( Vi/aril and Blower, 

Lincoln’s -mu. 

Preston, W. Newcastle-!! pon-Ty ne, broker. 

(Swain and (Jo.FicdcrtckV-pI.ico, 

Radclyfle, K. High Hulborn, carver. (Rogers 
and Son, Mane lies lei -build., WeslminMer. 
Ruck ham, J. Strand, bookseller, (Roche, 
Charlcs-Btrect, Covent-gaiden. 

Ryall, W. and T. Upper Brrluley-st'eit, west, 
ftloue-masoiis. (Alien, Gilby arid Allen, Cai- 
lisle-stieet, Soho. 

Roberts, J. High Holborn, coin-dealer. (Kurd, 
Gieal Qucen-strcct, LmcnJn’s-nm-iields. 
Simpson, N. Shelton, St.ilfordslme, earthen- 
ware manufacturer. (Harvey and Wilson, 
LiiicolnVinti-Ueids. 

Sewaid, J.G. Bland ford Forum, Boisetshirc, 
cooper. (Fitch, Union-street, Southwark. 


Sidfonf, G. Ken. Bath, linen-draper. (Mnkin- 
son. Middle Temple. 

Shepherd, W. Sloanc-stieet, Chelsea, ‘plumber. 
(Pasmore, King’s-Arms-yard, Coleman -st. 

Sanders, W. Wood-street, Cheapside, riband- 
inanuiaoturei. (Sheppard, Thomas and Le- 
p.tul, Cloak-lane. 

Self. .1. Gcorge-street, Tower-hill, cheesemon- 
ger. (Tanker, New BosinghaJI-sIreet. 

Starling, T. Clarke’s -pi ace, Islington, book- 
seller. (Jones, Furnard's-imi, Holborn. 

Solomon, M. Great Pirscott-streefc, Goodman's 
Helds, hard wai email. (Hutchison, Crowa- 
eourt, Threadiiecdle-, street, 

Stewart, D. and M'Adara, W., Trowbridge, 
drapers. (Pei kins aud Frampton, Holhorn- 

, court, Gray’s-mn. 

Stynug, C. jnn. Sheffield, Yorkshire, spade- 
mnimtactuier. (Tilson and Preston, Cole- 
man -street 1 . 

Strnchan, A. Liverpool, master - mariner. 
(Lowe, Southampton-building*. 

Stunson, G. Brighton, Sussex, carpenter. 
(Faithfu)l, Buchin-laiie, Cornlnll. 

S pencei , J. M. Chipping Wycombe, coach- 
liMster. (Lovel, Holborn-comt, Gray’s inu* 

Stevens, W. H. Hedge row. Islington, dealer 
in earthenware. (Reeves, Kly- place, Holborn. 

Sparks, J. M. Mount-place, Whitechapel, mer- 
chant. (Lewis, Crutchedfriars. 

Seagrim,J. jun. Wilton, Wiltshire, carpet- 
manufacturer. (Einly, Essex-couit, Temple. 

Tebbutt, R. ('ock-hil), Stepnpy, cheesemonger. 
( I Ions Chatham- place, B Jack friars. 

Tickner, J. Padnall-rouior, Essex, horse-dealer. 
(Jones, Size-lane: 

Vincent, .1. Trowbridge, Wiltshire, clothier. 
Dix, Svinond’s-mn. 

e.iver, T. Abingdon, Berli-hirp, linen-diaper. 
(Willis and Co. Token house-yard. 

Vvalson, G. Lancaster, innkeeper. (Keight- 
le\, Ihue-coiirl, Temple. 

Walker, J. Bishnnsgate-sUeet Without, hard- 
wnremnn. (Mill*', New Nortli-^treet, Red 
Linn-square. 

Winkles, 11. and R. Colel»rook-rnw, coal-mer- 
chant. (Tanner, New Bosinglmll street. 

Warden, J. New Saturn, money -scrivener. 
Lnxinorc, Red Lmn- square, 
root-, R and Ad k i n*, J. Great Tilchfleld- 
etrect, Mary Scbone, Immdrapers. ( Cook 

and VVright, Lincoln’s *11111 •fields. 

Woolley, H. sen. Winder, Derbyshire, grocer, 
(llobeil*, Exchequer-offices, Snincrset-pUpe, 

Wood, T. Birch in-lane, merchant. ( Lavie, 
and Co. Old lewry. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Adcock, J. St. Mary Axe, Druggist, November 
id. 

Alloway, J. Rotherhilhe, timber merchant, 
October JO. 

Adams, T. Preston, Bagot, Warwickshire, coal 
merchant, November 2 G. 

Archer, J. King’s Lynn, draper, November 27. 

Adams, J. Union-street., Southwark, oil and co- 
lour-man, December 4. 

Ansell, J. Filkins, Oxfordshire, farmer, De- 
cember 7. 

Brown, G. Bridge-road, Lambeth, tallow- 
chandler, November 27. 

Broughail, R. Little Ross, Shropshire, fanner, 
December Jfl. 

Brown, Sam. & Thos. Hobbs, Scott, Of St, Mary 
Hill, ineichants, December is. 

Bailey Joseph, Liverpool,, merchant, Decem- 
ber 15. 

Brett, W*. Stone, Staffordshire, grocer, Decem- 
ber 4. 

Bidder, T. Ilfracombe, Devonshire, tallow 
chandler, November 15. 

Bury, H. Austinfriars, merchant, November 

id. 


Clough, J. II. J. Wilkos, and J. R. Clough* 
Liverpool, mcicbanis, November 18. 

Clarke, J P. Drayton, Warwickshire, dealer, 
November 27. 

Collier, J. Rathbone-plnce, silk-mcrchant, No- 
vember 13. 

Cowio, J. George-*! reet, Mansion-house, wine 
merchant, December 4. 

Drnbwell, J. Gifft Ro^cll-street, ’Bloomsbury, 
wine meichnnt, December 4 . v 

Dunn, G. Link n, Kent, butcher, November 13. 

Die\y, T. Exeter, linen-draper, November 20. 

Dauhney, K/Fbrtsea, grocer, November 20. 

Drake, j. Lewisham, master mariner, Novem- 
ber 27. 

Devey, H. F. & J. Ticknell, and J. Saunders, 
Goblsliili, Staffordshire, iron manufaeturers, 
November 29,' 

Dale, T. Old Bell Inn, Holborn, coaoh-master, 
November 17. 

l)eVV*»W. Praed -street, Paddington, stone-ma- 
son, December 4. 

Engle don, C. Stockton, Durham, grocer,* No- 
vember 23. 
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Kllaby, T. Emberton, Buckinghamshire, 

lace merchant, December 6. 

Eldershaw, J. Hampton, linen-draper, Novem- 
ber SO. 

Enoch, J. Birmingham, brnsh-mnkcr, Deccm- 
herit. 

FJei*, L. M. Bury-cnurt, fit. Mary Axe, mer- 
chant, November 47. 

Fnrbc.s, W. Gateshead, Durham, nursery-man, 
December 6. 

Foster, J. Tririg, Hertfordshiie, victualler, 
Dccemhetli. 

Goinersail, J. *W II. Leeds, merchant*, Nav'*in 
ber 80 . 

GouJdcn, C. Dilham, Norfolk, miller, Decem- 
ber 6. 

Gibson, J Liverpool, merchant, December 11. 

Greaves, John, Sheffield, merchant, December 

Us. 

Hodge, W. Great Hermitnge-strect, ship- 
owner, No\ ember 6. 

Hargreaves, VV. While Ash, Lancashire, rol- 
ton-spinner, November 1A. 

HumpIiiO) a, VV. Billesden, Leicestershire, 
draper, November 84. 

Illingworth, J. & J. Knowlo-, Leeds, mer- 
chants, December 

Johnson, N. <fe B Birmingham, bed- manufac- 
turers, December .s. 

Ketchcr, N. I’ladueil, E*hex, shop-keeper, 
November 

Kcniteck, l 1 . Bristol, men bant, December ti. 

Laing, G. DiHislcr-cm»il, Miucmg-lane, mer- 
chant, Not ember Ifi. 

Longslei,G. Highboy-terrace, Islington, mer- 
chant, No\ ember 87. 

Langhoni, H. & VV. RraiMord, Bucklmbury, 
merchants, November 83 

Mackenzie. Lime-street, merchant, November 

13. 


Nantes, Hemy, Warn ford-court, Thiogmoif on- 
street, merchant, December 14. 

Moline, S. BiJliler-lune, merchant, November 
20. 

Oliphanl, J. Cocks pur-street, hat manu fac- 
tum, November au. 

Oaklcv, G. tfe J Evans, Old Bond-street, up- 
holders. December 3. 

ralinet, T. Cutter-lane, Cltcap.sule, silk mnuu- 
f.icturer, November .10. 

PftMi, J. I>. A T. Caleaton-street, warehouse- 

icn, November 16. 

Ptgiam,J. Maidstone, grocer, November 16. 

Richardson, J- IloPiorn, linen-draper, Novem- 
ber 20 . 

Kopci , J NorwichttvooDen-diaper, December 6. 

RoberCon. .1. Old IDoad-street, merchant, 
December 4. 

Ramsay, T. Mark-lane, '.vine-merchant, No- 
vember 27. 

Siniib, A. Krcrh-fctrect, timber-merchant, No- 
vember 16. 

Sims, B. St. Anu's-lane, slioe-makei, Novem- 
ber 16. 

Stonebndge, VV. Cohliester, grocei, Novem- 
ber 87. 

Turner, J. Fleet-street, silk-mcrchant, No- 
vember 13. 

Telford. J. & W. Aiundel, Liverpool, baber- 
dashei s. 

Tei.nant, J. Lireipool, merchant, November 

Thomas, V. ATitre-oonrt, Milk-street, Cheap- 

ide, liieicl ant, November 30. 

Weld)), VV. Manchester, inn-holder, Novem- 
bei 17. 

Wood, J Cardiff, Glamorganshire, banker, 
November 17. 

/lmni'T. J. W T cl beck -street, Cavendish-square, 
incichant, Novein bei 13. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 2. In Stanhope-street, May Fair, the 
Lady of tin* Right Hon. Rob. Peel, at n -son. 

U. The Lady of Hcnrv Seymour, Ksij. in Upper 
Grosvenor-sireet, of a sou. 

12. The Lady of A. L Provost. Kmj. oj a 
daughter. 

j*. The Lady of the Rei Or. Goodcnough, 
Head Master of Westminster School, oi a 
daughter. 

— At Hitching Lodge, Bucks, the Lady of 
the Rev. Henry l'epvs, ot a sou. 

— At Chatham, the Lady of Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Fasley, of the Royal Engineers, of a 
son. 

16. At Pennington House, near Lvmington, 
Hants, the Lady of the Rev. Chai lea Heath, 
of a daughter. 

19. The Lady ot Robcit Haig, Esq. Grefcn-str. 
GiORveiior-hquave, of a son 

21. At Timbndge Wells, the Hon, Mi*. S. 
Mackenzie, oi a son 

Lately, at, Logic House, N B. the Lady of 
Charles Stuait Allan-Uay, C.B.C., K.M.E., 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 8. At West Grins tend Paik, by special 
licence, Gain iel Shew, Esq. to the Honour- 
able Frances Krskine, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Erakine. 

— At Whippimrbnm Chinch, I*le of Wight, 
Robert Hawthorne, Esq, Gower-street, to 
Agatha, W. B. second daughter of G. filled- 
don, Esq. Of Bedford square. 

4 . At GJImorton, Leicestershire, Mr. C. H. 
Dean, to MRry, only daughter pf the late 
Wm. Burdett.Ksq of Gilmortnn. 

7. At St. John's, Cieikenwell, O. G, Toulmin, 
jun. Esq. to Alias Adeline Meadows Scott, 
both of White Conduit-street. 

9. At Kensington, by the Retf. Archdeacon 
Pott, Robert Hamilton, Esq. of Bloomfield 


Lodge, Norwood, to Mary, only child of 
John Mamwajmr , Esq. of Grump ton. Mid- 

. dlcsc\. 

11. Thomas rionjrhaiii fiparks, Esq. of Totten- 
linm, to Sarah Davis Pratt, nnlv daughter of 
the late Obnrle*. Piatt , K*q of Tottenham. 

la. Mi. I'WcDck |.r Mann, of Bush-bine, 
Cannon-street, <o Harnett, I lie youngest 
daughter ol Thomas H.ulen, Esq. of Derby. 

18 . James Wcalc, K*q. of York-bnUdmgs, 
Bakct-strecf , In Susan Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Kill* EJlis, Esq. of WeyimnilJi- 
streel , PortlaiuLplacc. 

— At Liverpool, P.M ftoget, M.D.F.R.S., of 
Dernard-strcet, to Mary, only daughter of 
Jonathan Hobson, Esq. of Liverpool. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 2. At his house, at Putney, George 
Moore, esq. 

— At his. residence at Oxford, Sir Robert 
Southey, esq, in the 81st year of his ago. 

H. A i Ratings, Sir William fi. Young, Bart, 
in the 47i h year of his age. 

Wm. t’ottee, esq. of Beaumont-plnee, 
Shepherd’* Bush, in tin* 68rd ) carol" his age. 

6. At Haernn-on-Uie-hiJi near Upimuster, 
Mrs Branbil, wife of Benjamin Bianlill, esq. 

7 John Bladksley, esq. of Bisljopsgafc-wtrect 
VViif.in, in Hie 68ml_yearof his age. 

9. At Wood budge, Suffolk, John Biassy Claik* 
son, esq ol the Stoek Exchange, 

10. A i E>Jier, in the county ot Surrey, in the 
82 ml war of her age, Elizabeth, reJiet of ihe 
laic Major Abingdon, of Cobham, m the 
said county. 

12. Sarah, widow of Henry Waymouth, Esq. 
formerly of Parker'* Wells, near Exetei. 

13. George Robinson, Esq. secretary to the 
London Dock Company. 

17. Daniel Eliason, Esq. Hatton-garden, *1. 

21. Mrs. S. M. Gregory, wife of Lieutenant A. 
T. Gregory, R. A. of West Farleigh, 58 
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J. Hfdgfland. — T. P. T*— N.->W. H. L.— <-W. S. 

The following articles, which have no signatures, can also be had at our Pub- 
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Sufferings of a French Protestant— life.— On Viewing the Hums of Saint 
Augustine’s Tower. — Mont Blanc.— Qa the Death of an Infant,— Stanzas to 
Love, &c. 

Lui iter’s Ring. — The two first page?, which follow what has already 
appealed of tins article m our last number, have been, by accident, mislaid, 
which delays its continuation for the pieseht. If the author be so fortunate as 
to possess a second copy, we shall feel greatly obliged by his favouring us with 
i transcript of the part required. 

lu answer to the letter from 44 Arietta/ many of whose productions have 
appeared in our Magazine, we beg to assure her that the use or her signature to 
an article m our last number \iras entirely a mistake ; and if she will continue 
to favour us with her valuable contributions, her Pseudonyme shall be exclusively 
her own. 

Collectors of Portraits, illustrative of works of Biography and .History, <5r 
those who are desirous of enriching their portfolios, are respectfully mfoimed 
that they may, on application to Messrs. Sherwood- and Co., Fateinoster-row, 
oi W. T. White, Pnntseller,! 14, Brownlow-street, Hoi born, be accommodated 
with proof impressions that have accompanied the “ European Magazine ” lor 
some time past, and of which, the Publishers beg to observe, a veiy limited 
number have been printed. 

Emr* in Am— The line— Before hi* awe-stiutk eyes to see,” concluding 
page 20fl, is to be tiansfeired to the end of page 207 ; and, alter the line — u A homble 
lealit},” beginning page 208, me to bo insetted the lolloping lines 

Amid the garden** jasmine If owe is * 

* A blos&om-cover'd dome arose , 

Where, in vuld bliss or sweet repose, 

Full oft would Ah wastt the hours 
Redci m'djrom tumult, toil, and blous 
Many a tall cedar's pride had bent , 

Aod its whole spicy fragrance lent, 

To rear and grace that beauteous pile ; 

And close around wbtc seen to smile 
Each tree or flower that Eastern ground 
Yields to the sun , — whether Jirst found 
In slumb'rons valley t onjrt sh hill, 

In emerald glade, or c» ys/al rill , — 

From the soft vine, a hose tenduU twin'd, 

Lthc Beauty's arms around a lover, 

Enr/efung what their fetters bind , 

A thousand hidden sweets discover, 

Jo the blue lotus in whose bell 
The spirits vf the fountain dwelt . 

High o'er tlu roof a crest cut <} team'd. 

And beautijul d was at eve, 

White yet the daylight on it stream'd 
To mark tls out nf side receive 
The silver tribute of the moon, 

Which rose above the Liliow soon 
Enough to meet tie last pate ray 
That glimmer'd jiom the lamp •of day 
Upon that lone and hjhf dome , 

And thus prevent a moment's gloom . 
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MLMOIR OF THE REV. FRANCIS WRANGHAM, M. A. F.R.S. 
ARCHDEACON OF CLEVELAND, &c. 


WurN individuals attain a high emi- 
nence through the means ot then great 
learning or industry, and appear like 
u shining lights* to their fellow men, 
they exhibit in their career the path 
to immortality, and display also by 
their example the momentous con- 
sequences of perseverance, and the 
truth of that intellectual apophthegm, 
that “ knowledge is power M We have 
been led to make this prefatory lemark 
by contemplating the biography ot the 
talented churchman before us, m 
whose character appears to be com* 
bined dll that wisdom allows to be 
excellent, or the heart acknowledges 
to be truly amiable 
TheRj-v Francis Wrangham is 
dtscendcd fioman ancient and highly 
respectable family, and by a note in 
lus “ British Plutirch,’ (Vo! 2 
p. 461,) we learn that a Mr Wrayn- 
ham or ‘Wrangham, who was one of 
his ancestors, suffered by the perfidy 
of Lord Bacon, 

° That greatest, wisest, meanest of man- 
kind,” 

and the odious Court of the btar 
Chamber In documents to be 
found at the Heralds College, it is 
also recorded, that m the county ot 
J^urhara, the family was once illus- 
trious, but here the place which for- 
merly bore the family name, has long 
since become the inheritance oi others. 


An eminent agriculturist, Mr. George 
Wrangham, was the immediate pre- 
decessor of Archdeacon Wrangham 
this famed “ tiller of the ground, * in 
the latter part of his life, occupied the 
beautiful faun of Raisthorpc on the 
Wolds, near Malton This farm was 
subsequently rented at upwaids of 
one thousand pounds per annum 
He also rented the moiety of anothei 
farm at Titehwell near Wells m Nor- 
folk, very little inferior m value. It 
is an undeniable, though at the same 
time a degrading fart, tint those who 
are what is turned “bred to the occu- 
pation of farming, h ive few pLasurt s 
that can improve either the head oi 
theheait Geoigt Wranglnm, how- 
ever, to his credit be it recorded, was 
an exception to this general rule, as, 
when bles*ed with leisuic, he studied 
to cultivate the talents winch had 
been bestowed on him, and fulfilled 
on every occasion his duties to his 
fellow-cieatures with scrupulous exact- 
ness and integrity. As the memory 
of the good survive and flourish m 
perpetual spring and beauty, when 
they aie borne to M that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns, so exists 
in remembrance his kindics and 
worth 

Thd subject of our Memoir was the 
only son of the individual just men- 
tioned, and was born on flu 1 lth of 
“dime, 1769. From his se\enth until 
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his eleventh year, he was edi^ated at Chester. He at length bade adieu to 
a village, called West Heslartou, hear Cambridge, and entering into holy 
Malton ; his tutor here was the Rev. orders, served the curacy of Cobham 
Stephen Thel wall, who had himself in Surrey, during the years 1794 and 
obtained his quota of learning at a 1795. 

small free school in Cumberland j Church preferment, which in 
and it is a singular fact, that after- some cases is the result of family 
wards he worked us a bricklayer, at interest/ or low chicanery and 

or near Tadcaster. In the course of intrigue, was the reward of Mr. 

the ensuing six years, Mr. F. Wrang- Wrangham’s labours, but it did not 
ham spent two summers at Pickering, flow to him through the debasing 

under the tuition of the* Rev. John channels just described ; it was, wc 

Robinson, (who subsequently, became rejoice to add, the result of entire 

Master of the Free Grammar School conviction of his exemplary character 
at , York,) and pa$se& nearly two and useful talents. Towards the 
years with the Ijtev* Joseph Milner of dose of 1795, Humphrey Osbalde-Jon, 
Hull. “\V* Esq, {the patron) presented him to 

‘ In October, 1786, /behaving made a fte yicarage of H unman by, and the 
sufficient progress in learning, quitted perpetual Curacy of Muslon, ;md, 
Hull, and through the recommendation of the 

“ Warm with fond hope and learning’s ®? rae . g en deman, he obtained the 
sacred flame. Vicarage of Folkton. 

To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet In T?99, he married Miss Agnes 
came.” Creyke, daughter of Ralph Creyke, Esq. 

He made choice of Magdalene College Marten near Bridlington, and had 
for his residence, and having during the misfortune to lose her at her first 

his first year’s abode there, sat as a confinement. Her daughter provi- 

candidate for a University Scholarship, dentially survived the calamity, 

gained Sir Win, Brown’s gold medal 1301, be was again 

for his Greek and' Latin epigrams on * Bourid by wedlock's silken chain,” 
the *u jeet making choice of Miss Dorothy 

“ °” ™ W* ,y l " * ^ l“y«” Cayley, second daughter of the Rev. 

In October, 1787, he was invited JDigby Cayley, and by her' be has had 

by Dr, Jowett, Regius Professor of five children; of these Philadelphia the 

Civil Law, to migrate to Trinity Hall, eldest, is married to the Rev. E. W. 

a seminary for Civilians, but which Barnard, of Brutitinghamthorpe — two 

at the same time is one that has but of his sons are at present students at 

few advantages for the classical or Brazenose College* OxfonJ, and we 

mathematical student. At a subse- doubt not but the collegiate fame of 

quent period he removed to Tripity their father, will act on their minds as 

College, to which society he still be- a powerful incentive to industry, and 

longs. On his final examination in indefatigable exertion. 

January, 1790, for his Bachelor’s dc- In 1808 he was appointed chap- 
gree, he became third Wrangler, and Iain of , assize to W. J. Denison, 

gained not only Dr. Smith’s second Esq. (how Member cf Parliament 

mathematical prize, but was honoured for the county of Surrey, but 

with the Chancellor’s first classical then High Sheriflf for the county of 

medal— the highly gifted being who York,) and, in compliance with the 

obtained the other, was the late much repeated requests of the two grand 

lamented Mr. Tweddell. juries of that year, printed both his 

Mr. Wranghara after having thus discourses. The same office and the 

received, the 'most flattering test i mo- same mark of respect awaited him in 

nials of his ability atad perseverance, 1814, when Sir Francis Lindley Wood 

very wisely determined that no portion was High Sheriff for the county, and 

of his valuable time should remain a third time in 1823, under the ap- 

unoccupicd, and accordingly took pjoihtment of his intimate friend Walter 

pupils for some, time during his resi- Fowkes, Esq.: no similar instance it 

deuce in college, and amongst others is believed of a triple chaplainship, 

to whom he was appointed tutor, was ever before occurred. Of the manner 

the Right Hon s Lord Frederick Mon- in which he has discharged this duty 

tagu, brother to the Duke of Man- “The Yorkshire Gazette," in giving an 
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account of the scmion for the Spring 
assize of 1823, after presenting its 
readers with an extract, observes, 
u The above is given as the substance, 
not the language of the preacher, 
which was truly elegant and classical. 
Iiis discourse was well calculated for 
the place and for the occasion, it was 
delivered in a most impressive and 
earnest manner, aud listened to with 
the greatest attention.” 

Iiis Grace, the present Archbishop 
of York, having heard of the inflexible 
integrity, and discernment of Mr. 
Wrangham, appointed him in 1814, 
his examining chaplain at Bishop- 
ihorpe, an office which he has since 
exclusively filled — it is almost needles's 
to add that he has maintained this 
post of high responsibility with con- 
scientious firmness and discriminating 
integrity ; for, as he views the office of 
a ^piiitual pastor as one of immense 
nnpoit and awful responsibility, he 
has in several instances had the 
unpleasant task of obstructing the 
entrance of candidates for holy 
orders, when, on a fair examina- 
tion, he has found them disqualified 
for their 44 high office,” by the ab- 
sence of either natural or acquired 
abilities. He generally preaches to 
the candidates for the ministry on the 
day of ordination, and hfs sermons are 
most effective. It is gratifying to 
learn that the subjects upon which 
candidates .for holy orders are exa- 
mined at Bishopthorpe, have a more 
direct bearing upon the regular dis- 
charge of the duties of the sacred 
office, than those proposed in some 
other dioceses. Thus the exertions of 
the examining chaplain to promote 
piety, zeal and diligence in the 
candidates, being aided by the 
eminent prelate of the diocese, 
are turning many 4 ‘from the -errors 
of their ways, 1 ’ and reclaiming 
numbers to the bosom of the church, 
whom caprice or fallacious doctrines 
had tempted to wander from it. 44 He 
that wiqneth souls is wise,” saith the 
Scriptures: the truth of this divine 
sentence the subject of this memoir 
hath convinced himself of, by the 
path he is pursuing, and we wish him 
m this world every temporal felicity 
— in the one that is to come lie is sure 
of 44 his reward.” * 

Through a lapse which devolved, 
to His Grace the Archbishop in 1819, 
v Mr. Wrangham was enabled to ex- 


change the Vicarage of Folkton for 
the Rectory of Thorpe Basset. And 
by the same high patronage, he was in 
1820 appointed Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. This to him was a new and 
more extended sphere of usefulness; 
it was immediately observed with 
satisfaction, that edifices hitherto dila- 
pidated were repaired, and the clergy 
excited, by every means that could 
be dictated by a sensible mind, to a 
more regular discharge of their pas- 
toral duties. , * 

Thus the subject of* this memoir 
stands in a threefold relation to the 
Church of England— as the Parish Pas- 
tor— the Archbishop’s Examining . 
Chaplain— and the Archdeacon of 
Cleveland j and the requisite and rarely 
to be met with qualities of piety, learn- 
ing, and indefatigability to discharge 
this threefold office, are eminently 
combined in hitn. 

Such has been, and such should be 
the progress of one thus gifted with 
talents which he so imwearily de- 
votes to the bettering of the hearts 
and intellects of his fellow creatures 
— a certain sphere of usefulness is 
allotted to every individual beneath 
the sun, we all have duties to per- 
form, and according the fulfilment 
of those duties, shall we be happy or 
miserable here and hereafter,— that 
the truth bf this position has been 
felt by the learned Archdeacon before 
us, his own memoir testifies. 

There are not wanting instances of 
individuals, who, placed in situations 
which they deemed as sacred trusts 
reposed in them, have from the first 
moment to the last, pursued their 
course unmoved by either praise or 
•censure — wc know not if he be one of 
these 3 but vt e cannot forbear stating 
that many who are now acquiring 
considerable eminence wili be forgot- 
ten altogether, by ages yet unborn, 
who wili record the name of Wrang- 
ttam among the few that have ap- 
plied splendid talents to the noblest 
purposes, am! brought the gifts of the 
muses to the altar of divine truth. 

Having occupied the usual space 
allotted to a memoir, we must dis- 
pense with extracts from Archdeacon 
Wrangham ’s Wofts. Some future 
papers will be devoted to these. For 
the present we can give only a list of 
his numerous publications. 

He is said to have published ano- 
nymously in 1792, an anti-radical 
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’ parody on a comedy of Aristophanes, Empire in India; and of diffusing 

with critical notes, entitled, “ Reform the Light of the Christian Religion, 

a Farce.” throughout the Eastern World.” De- 

In 1794. “ The Restoration of the dicated to the Right Hon. LordTeign- 

Jews,” a Seaton Prize Poem. Dedi- mouth, 4to. In the same year, “ The 

cated to Basil Montagu, Esq. Inserted Restoration of Learning in the East,” 

in the Musa Seatoniancs , 8vo. a Poem. Indicated to Lady Jones, 

In 1795. “ The Destruction of Ba- 8vo. 
bylon,” a Poem. Dedicated to Geo. In 1808, 4< The corrected edition of 
Smith, Esq. Inserted in the Musa Laugh orrie’s Plutarch’s Lives, with 

' Seatonianw . copious additional notes.” Dedicated 

In 1800. “ The Holy Land,” a Sea- to Lord Milton, 
ton Prize Poem. Dedicated to the In 1811. “The Sufferings of the 
Rev. Charles Symmonds, D.D. In- Primitive Martyrs,” a Seaton Prize 
serted in the Music Seatoniancs . ^ Poem. Dedicated to Mrs. Grant. 

In 1801, he first sent to the press In 1812. “Joseph made known to 
his “Practical Sermons, founded on his Brethren,” a Seaton Prize Poem. 
Doddridge*9 ‘Rise and Progress of,, Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of 
Religion iff the Soul.* ” Those which Leeds. 

have for their basis Baxter's “Saint’s In 1813. “The Death of Saul and 
Everlasting Rest,” appeared for the Jonathan,” a Poem. Inscribed to the 
first time in 1810, together with such Hon. J. W. Ward. . In the same year, 
of his various fugitive pieces as ap- “ Th$ Renovated British Plutarch.” 
peared least worthy of being forgotten, In 1820. “ Dr. Zouch’s Works col- 

were collectively published in three lected, with a Prefatory Mtmoir.” 

vols, 8vo, and were dedicated by Dedicated to Lord Lansdowne. 
permission to the Princess Charlotte. ' In 1821. “A Charge delivered to 
Of these, many of the smaller com- the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

S ositions, such as the Translations of Cleveland.” 

Tilton’s Second Defence, Virgil’s In 1822. “ A Second Charge deli- 
Bucolics,' &c. forming the latter part vered to the Clergy of the Archdea- 

of the second yRlume, and the former conry of Cleveland.” 

part of the third, were completed at In 1823. “ Two Sermons preached 
casual moments of leisure. in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 

In 1802. “ Leslie’s Short and Easy York, before the Judges.” In the same 

Method with the Deists, and the year, a “ Third Charge delivered to the 

Truth of Christianity Demonstrated Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleve- 

with four additional Works.” Dqdi- land.” 

cated to the Right Hon. Lord Frede- At present he is engaged in pre- 
rick Montagu. paring for the press, Walton's Prete- 

In 1803. “The Raising of Jairus’ go?nena, with additional Notes. Our 
Daughter,” a Prize Poem. Dedicated next number will contain Archdeacon 
to Walter Fowkes, Esq. Wrangham’s plan for civilizing India, 

In 1805. “ On the best Means of which we shall accompany with ob- 
civilizing the Subjects of the British servations. 


ESSAY ON COOPER'S IIILL, AND OTHER POEMS. 

- Thk poet of whose works we have sphere, has given birth to compositions 
undertaken the following analysis, was with which the productions of older 
among the earliest improvers of Eng- poets cannot safely be compared. 

"Tish versification, and, indeed, of Vet while we congratulate ourselves 
English poetry in general. But the upon the perfection we have attained, 
looming star soon fades before the we must not omit to pay the tribute 
glare of the risen day ‘.—brighter of gratitude to those who were instru- 
ages have succeeded; and the emu- mental in its attainment; we must 
lation awakened by that numerous not “'turn our backs to die ladder,” 
and resplendent constellation of co- which has raised us to an eminence 
temporary genius, which afterwards from which we may look down, with 
enlightened the Parnassian hemi- an elating consciousness of superiority, 
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upon the proudest structures that the 
teaming and wit of other nations 
have erected; but, as we regard 
with grateful veneration those who 
cherished and instructed our child- 
hood, we should, prize even more 
highly the services of those who 
fostered our national infancy, as their 
benefits are the more lasting aud ex- 
tensive. 

Invention is universally acknow- 
ledged to be the highest merit in a 
poem; and this merit, in a certain 
degree, the “Cooper’s Hill” of Sit 
John Dunham possesses, as it was the 
first work (at least in our language) 
of a species of composition which 
Dr. Johnson appropriately denomi- 
nates- “ local poetry, of which,” he 
says, “ the fundamental subject is 
some particular landscape, to be • 
poetically described, with the addi- 
tion of such embellishments as may 
be supplied by historical retrospection 
or incidental meditation.” 

This style of writing has been sub- 
sequently adopted by many eminent 
poets, and is now so much in vogue, 
that no country seat can be built 
without a rhyming celebration, and 

44 No common be enclosed without an 
ode.*’ 

Yet it may be disputed whether 
any kind of description can be justly 
considered inventive ; description 
being but a verbal imitation of 
things. But, as nothing under the 
sun is actually or entirely new, the 
fairest claim to the praise of originality 
must be derived from such an altera- 
tion of what is old, as gives it the 
semblance of novelty. 

That praise, then, candour will not 
refuse our author, who has arrayed 
nature in a new and more attractive 
garb, and, by directing the attention 
to her particular charms, has inspired 
a warmer admiration of her than 
could ever have been excited by gene- 
ral and indiscriminate commendation. 

- That nothing but what is peculiar 
end specific will strongly afreet us, 
is easily demonstrated. In times of 
universal calamity, the minds of indi- 
viduals (excepting some few noble 
and patriotic spirits) are principally, 
if not wholly, engrossed by the mis- 
fortunes of themselves or those imme- 
diately around them. So the recital 
of a melancholy occurrence in private 
life melts ps into deeper sorrow than 
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the news of the devastation and destruc- 
tion of whole kingdoms. The reason 
of this apparently paradoxical feeling, 
is, that our mental faculties are so 
limited as to be incapable of retaining 
a variety of impressions received at 
the same time ; for they are inevitably 
confounded one by another, and, in 
the end, all effaced. Thai quiescence 
or absorption of the passions, very 
frequently mistaken for callousness of 
heart, is nothing more than inertness 
of mind occasioned by the collision 
of a multiplicity of contending emo- 
tions, as a body acted upon by con- 
trary forces is held motionless. But 
when one sole or prominent object, 
concentrating its rays without inter- 
ruption in the point of mental vision, 
is presented to the intellect, its form is 
distinctly beheld, and therefore it is 
that we can shed for one unfortunate 
individual, the tears which would not 
flow for many. 

From this it will, we doubt not, 
be inferred, that the locality of 
41 Cooper’s Hill” has materially tended 
to increase its celebrity, —which, how- 
ever, it would be an injustice to attri- 
bute to that cause only ; for nothing 
that sprightliness of fancy, propriety 
of sentiment, elegance of expression, 
and melody of numbers could supply, 
to dignify and embellish a theme thus 
judiciously chosen, has been omitted 
in this deservedly far-famed poem. 
The bard has culled the fairest flowers 
of nature, and unlocked the choicest 
treasures of history connected with 
lfis subject, and into the compass of a 
few hundred lines, has compressed sq 
much poetry and philosophy as the 
darkness of the age in which he 
lived, and the solitude of the path 
which he trod, render truly surprising 
ancl honorable. It seldom happens 
that the projector of a scheme can 
bring the execution of it to any for- 
ward state of advancement; but, in 
Dunham’s then unique poem, there is 
little which has been excelled by any 
later publication on a similar topic. 
Garth is perhaps more easy, and Pope 
more florid; yet we doubt of there 
being more sterling sense, ot even 
more brilliant poetry, in any part of 
“ Windsor Forest,” or “Claremont,” 
than in the passages that we shall 
presently quote. And, lest our rea- 
ders be out of breath before they 
commence the chase, we will, without 
more delay, begin to beat about 
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for poetical game; and there is no 
question that amidst the shady 
thickets and verdant uplands of 
« Cooper’s Hill,” — with our author’s 
Pegasus for a hunter — we shall meet 
with most excellent sport. “Sed 
tamen amoto , quasramus scria ludo," 
The beauties of this poem begin 
(like the author of Don Juan) “ with 
the beginning.” The opening • lines 
contain such a well-turned specula- 
tion upon that alleged resort of the 
Muses, Parnassus, and its verse-in- 
spiring fount, and afford so grand, 
though distant, a picture of a. not less 
interesting object, the cathedral of St. 
Paul, that there needs no apology for 
their presentation here. 
f< Sure there are poets which did never 
dream 

Upon Parnassus, nor did taste the stream 
Of Helicon; we therefore may suppose 
Those made not poets, but the poets 
those. 

And as courts make not kings, but kings 
the court, 

So where the Muses and their train 
resort, 

Parnnssns stands ; if l can be to thee 
A poet, thou Parnassus art to me. 

Nor wonder, if (advantaged in my flight, 
By taking wing from thy uuspicious 
height) 

Through untraced ways and airy paths I 

fly. . 

More boundless in my fancy than my 
eye; 

My eye, which swift as thought contracts 
the space 

That lies between, and first salutes the 
plaoe, 

Crown’d with that sacred pile, so vast, so 
high, 

That whether ’tis a part of earth, or sky. 
Uncertain seems, and may be thought a 
proud 

Aspiring mountain, or descending cloud.” 

The following perspective of the 
metropolis, and the philosophical re- 
flection in the concluding couplet, 
are eminently beautiful. 

u Under his proud survey the city 
lies, 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise ; 
Whose state and wealth, the business and 
the crowd, 

Seems at this distance but a darker cloud : 
And is to him who rightly things esteems, 
No other in effect than what it seems,” 
Windsor, and the advantageous 
situation of its castle, arc exhibited with 
a remarkable felicity which charac- 
terizes all the descriptive parts of thus 
composition. * 


w Windsor the next (where Maw with 
Venus dwells, 

Beauty with strength) above the valley 
swells 

Into my eye, and doth itself present 
With such an easy and unforced ascent. 
That no stupendous precipice denies 
Access, no horror turns away our eyes : 
But such a rise, as doth at once invite 
A pleasure, and a reverence from the 
sight. 

Thy mighty master’s emblem, in whose 
face 

Sat meekness, heighten’d with majestio 
grace: 

Such seems thy gentle height, made only 
proud 

To be the basis of that pompous load. 
Than which, a nobler weight no moun- 
tain bears. 

Bat ntias only which supports the spheres. 
When Nature’s hand this ground did thus 
advance, 

'Twas guided by a wiser power than 
chance ; 

Mark’d out for such a use, as if ’twere 
meant 

T’ invite the builder and bis choice pre- 
vent. 

Nor can we call it choice when what wo 
choose, 

Folly or blindness only could refuse.” 

Even from the above extracts it 
must already be perceived that our 
poet was much addicted to deviating 
from the track of his plan, to indulge 
in reflection accidentally suggested. 
This practice his learned biographer 
appears to condemn, for in enume- 
rating the faults of “ Cooper’s Hill,” 
he says, “ the digressions are too long, 
the morality too frequent, and the 
sentiments sometimes such as will not 
bear a rigorous inquiry.” The last 
of these objections must be obviated 
or confirmed by a more scrupulous 
examination of the work it refers to, 
than we are willing to make; and, 
indeed, while the sentiments are in 
general correct, it appears rather 
fastidious and unreasonable to com- 
plain, if the offspring of human wit, 
which is by nature the parent of error, 
be sometimes faulty. But as to the 
first assertions, viz., that the digres- 
sions are too long, and the morality is 
too frequent, we beg leave to offer 
a few remarks. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how a pleasing digression can 
be too long, unless it be pursued until 
the main design is effaced from the 
memory, and this can hardly occur in 
a piece .consisting of only four or five 
hundred lines ; and though it might 
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be replied that an episodical diversion 
should bear but £ small proportion to 
the length — whatever this may be — 
of the whole composition, yet if the 
reader be instructed or delighted, it. 
surely matters little by what means ; 
and it is well known that the lively 
imagination is ever more eager to 
follow the aspiring flights and excur- 
sive aberrations of unfettered fancy, 
than to attend the tardy progress of 
undeviating regularity, where every 
deduction has its evident principle, and 
every thought and word are introduced 
and anticipated by that which precedes 
them. There is perhaps a little puerility 
in wandering every moment from the 
high road of narration or description, 
to cull the wild flowers that bloom in 
the fields of poetic sentiment; but 
there is a something so fascinating, and 
it may be so innocent, in the em- 
ployment, that it would be cruel to 
deprive the poet and his reader of such 
a recreation which cannot fail to be so 
gratifying to both: for who would 
not rather see nature luxuriating in the 
majestic, though irregular branches of 
the spreading oak, than “curtailed 
of her fair proportion," and confined 
in the dull uniformity of a quickset 
hedge? But a truce to metaphors, 
at least in prose. 

The dissimulation, from a fear of 
shame, which always accompanies 
guilt, is very sententiously noticed in 
the following passage.— 

“ No crime so bold, but would be un- 
derstood 

A real, or at least n seeming good. 

Who bars not to do ill, yet fears the 
name, 

And free from conscience, is a slave to 
fame.’* 

The insufficiency and uncertainty 
of human knowledge are thus ex- 
pressively touched upon : — 

41 Can knowledge have no bound, but 
must advance • 

So far, to make us wish for ignorance ? 
And rather in the durk (o grope our way. 
Than led by a false guide to err by day ?” 

The Thames is described with great 
sublimity, as 

“ Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity.” 

To omit the mention of any passage 
that has bt.en honored by Johnson’s 
approbation, would betray a want of 
proper deference to the opinion of our 
greatest critic; we {therefore present 


these four verses to stand again as a 
specimen of the “strength” of their 
author, which term of Pope's, accord- 
ing to the worthy Doctor's definition, 
implies the conveyance of much 
meaning in few words, and the exhi- 
bition of the sense with more weight 
than bulk. Our matchless river still 
continues the poet’s theme. 

u Though with those streams he no 
resemblance hold, 

Whose foam is amber, and their gravel 
gold ; 

His genuine und less guilty wealth V ex- 
plore, 

Search not his bottom, but survey his 
shore.” 

A line soon after the above has a 
grammatical inaccuracy, which, as it 
has been adopted — though it never 
can be justified — by custom, is well 
worth some little attention. 

“ Like mothers which their infants 
overlay ” 

This verb is designated active by 
the best grammarians, yet it is inva- 
riably applied to the neuter or */»- 
transitive action of parents lying 
over their children. It should, nn-_ 
doubtediy, be over/ie; but since no 
such compound has been created by 
the fiat of the “ tyrant custom," eVen 
those who have replenished our dic- 
tionaries with many a spurious word 
from other tongues, have not ventured 
to introduce this one which legiti- 
mately belongs to their own. 

The course of our dissertation has 
now brought us to that well-known 
wish, which has been perhaps more 
often quoted than any other passage 
in the language — at least by English- 
men ; for, however intrinsically beau- 
tiful the verses may be, they most 
probably derive no small portion . of 
their popularity from the national 
fondness which all Britons must feel 
for any thing that reminds them of 
their native isle’s chief ornament,— 
that auspicious river, whose banks 
are enamelled with fairest landscapes 
by the pencil of nature, and loaded 
with the noblest monuments of wealth 
by the labours of the architect, and 
whose waters are the very life-blood 
of the empire, bearing health and 
prosperity to the heart of the metro- 
polis. 

" O could Inflow like tiiee, and make 
thy stream 

My great example as it is my theme ! 
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Though deop, yet clear ; though gentle 
.yot not dull ; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, 
lull.” 

Here the bard shews, even in the 
expression of his desire, that its object 
is obtained, and one far greater — a 
name coeval with the subject of his 
song ; for, as Pope has propheoied, 

t( On Cooper’s Ilill eternal wreaths shall 
grow, 

While * lasts tbo mountain, or while 
Thames shall flow,” 

To raise our own feeble voire of 
praise in addition to so sublime an 
encomium as this, would indeed be 

u To guard a title that was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, 10 paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another huo 
Unto the rainbow ; or with taper- light 
To seek the beauteous e} e ot heaven to 
garnish, 1 *’ 

which, as the immortal Shakspeare 
has told us. 

4t Is wasteful and ridiculous excels; 
and therefore we shall proceed in 
pointing out other beauties which 
have been obscured by their vicinity 
to this, whose over-shadowing luxu- 
riance has excluded the rays of pa- 
negyric from all immediately around 
it. Animadverting on the “ strange 
varieties'* of nature, Sir John thus 
philosophically accounts for them : — 

(t Wisely she knew, the harmony of 
things, 

As well as that of sounds, from discord 
springs. 

While dryness, moisture, coldness, heat 
resists, 

All that we have afid that we are, sub- 
sists. 

While the steep horrid roughness of the 
wood. 

Strives with the gentle calmness of the 
flood, 

Such huge extremes when nature doth 
unite, 

Wonder from thence results, from thence 
delight.” 

In the description which follows, 
there is a fanciful conceit suggested 
by the transparency of the river; but 
the personification of the mountain 
which rears its leaf-clad slopes, aud 
cloud-cappcd summit above the 
stream, displays the most perfect 
identity of delineation and felicity of 
diction : it runs thus— 


“ The stream is so transparent, pure, and 
clear, 

That had the self-enamour’d youth gazed 
here, 

So fatally deceived he had not been, 
While he the bottom, not his face, had 
seen. 

But his proud head the airy mountain 
hides 

Among the clouds ; his shoulders and his 
sides 

A shady mantle clothes ; his curled 
brows 

Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly 
llou s ; 

While' winds and storms his lofty forehead 
bent : 

The common fate of all that’s high or 
great. ’’ 

The lust extract we arc able to 
make from this charming composi- 
tion, is the subjoined poitraiture of a 
stag pursued by the hunters. 

Now ev’ry leaf, and ev’ry moving 
breath, 

Presents a toe, and ev’ry foe a death. 
Weaned, forsaken, and pursued, at last 
All safetj in despair ol safety placed, 
Courage he thence assumes, resolved to 
bear 

All their assaults, silica ’tis in vain to 
fear. 

And now (oo Into he wi-liesfor the fight 
That st length he wasted in ignoble fligtit. 
But when he sees the eager chase 
renew’d. 

Himself by dogs, the degs by men pur- 
sued : 

He straight revokes his bold resolve, and 
more • 

Repents his courage, than bis fear before ; 
Finds that uncertain ways imsafest are. 
And doubts a greater mischief than de- 
spair ” 

The next in order of the original 
poems, is that on the Eail of Stratford, 
a very shoit piece, in which there is 
nothing remarkable, except the fol- 
lowing passage: — another fine ex- 
ample of Denham's condensation of 
fought, as well as a proof of his ob- 
servation of character — netting forth 
that nobleman's exquisite wisdom and 
eloquence, which fransccndant qua- 
lities, however, were ineffectual to 
save their possessor from an ignomi- 
nious end. 

44 His wisdom such, it did at once appear 
Three kingdoms’ wouder,imd three king- 
doms’ fear; 

WhiKt s'ii »ie he stood forth, and secmM 
although 

Knob had nil army, ns on equal foe. 

Such ttusiii* force of eloquence, to make 
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The hearer tijoro concern'd that) he that 
spnke; 

Each seem'd to act that part he came to 
see, 

And none was more a looker on than he ; 
So did he move our passion, some were 
known 

To wish for the defence, Ike crime their 
own. 

Now privnto pity strove with public 
hate, 

Re; is on with rage, and eloquence wi;h 
fate.” 

The political verses of our author, 
in point of sense and jnuffc, are about 
upon a par with the generality of our 
modern election songs; and, there- 
to! e, we may reasonably hope that 
our dismission of them without further 
comment, will he forgiven. 

“ lN atura naturata,’’ is a dull, so- 
phistical attempt at the justification 
of indecency in conversation ; and, 
as may be inferred from this preamble, 
is not very creditable to the writer as 
a poet or a man ; bat as nnno morta- 
lium omnibus horis sap it, we should 
be inclined to consider it as the over- 
flowing of an extraordinary. bumper — 
an 44 airy * child” of the fumes of 
wine — and should pass over it accord- 
ingly, but that it is unfortunately of 
the worst species of immorality — that 
which assumes the shape of reason — 
and that it is far from being a soli- 
tary instance of Denham’s excessive 
licentiousness. This fault is the more 
to be regretted, as it is the companion 
of so many excellences; for liber- 
tinism of principle and obscenity of 
expression, wherever they are, dim 
the lustre of genius, and from the 
body of perfection 44 pluck the very 
soul.” It has been justly said that 
immodest words in conversation— 
and of these the evil is not often more- 
than local and temporary — admit of 
no excuse: what then can be pleaded 
in extenuation of his offence, who, 
having leisure to reflect on the con- 
sequences of what he is about to un- 
dertake, deliberately sits down to 
fabricate schemes for the subversion of 
that system of morality which it has 


been the pride of all civilized nations 
to uphold, and who takes up his pen 
at the risk, nay more, with the inten- 
tion! of polluting the minds of in- 
fants yet unborn, and of seducing 
from the paths of decency that weaker 
sex which naturally depends upon 
ours for guidance, and more especially 
upon such of us as, by exposing their 
precepts to the eye of the world, 
stem to take upon themselves the 
office of public instructors ? For such 
cold-blooded trausgiession, no cen- 
sure can be too vehement, and few 
punishments too seveie. 

Our zeal may perhaps have sus- 
pended for a time the entertainment 
of* our readers; ,but, conscious of 
merely having acquitted ourselves of 
a moral duty, we return with increased 
alacrity to the more agreeable occu- 
alion of 44 indicating ” in the works 
efore us, whatever we deem woithy 
of a more favorable mention. 

In the course of some triplets en- 
titled 44 Friendship and Single Life, 
against Love and Marriage,” there is 
a close imitation of B^eon, who, in 
hi 3 admirable Essay on Friendship, has 
these words, “This communicating 
of a man's self to his friend works two 
contrary effects, for it redoubleth joys, 
and outteth griefs in halves.” The 
copy is this : — 

“ Well chosen friendship, the most noble 
Of virtues, nil our joys makes double. 
Ami into halves divides our trouble.” 

The praise of Cowley’s learning is 
a very nice discrimination of literary 
character aud shews the possibility of 
profiting by the perusal of other 
authors, without absolute plagiarism. 

44 To him no author was unknown, 

Yet wk;it he wrote wns nil his own ; 
Horace’s wit and Virgil’s state. 

He did not steal, but emulate ; 

And when he would like them appear. 
Their garb, but not tlieir ' clothes did 
wear.” 

In the panegyric oil Fletcher is in- 
cluded an elegant rebuke of detrac- 
tion. 


* To this insubstantial epithet we must here add illegitimate , as applj iug to the 
offspring of drunkenness. 

f We do not exaggerate in ascribing such an intention ; for who does not sup- 
pose that his works will survive for, at least, n generation? Aud who publishes 
8ii opinion with which he does not expect or desire his readers to coincide ? 
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“ But 'whither uni I stray’d ? I need not 
raise 

Trophies to thee from other men’s dis- 
praise; 

Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built. 

Nor needs thy juster title the foul guilt, 

Of eastern kings who to secure their reign, 
Must have their brothers, sous, und kin- 
dred slain.” 

The verses to Fanshaw,form a com- 
plete epitome of the art of translating. 
A short extract will suffice to induce 
a perusal of the whole. 

“ That servile path thou nobly dpst de- 
cline, 

Of tracing word by word, and line by 
line. 

Those ure the labor'd births of slavish 
brains, 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains ; 

Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness 
affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly sticks 
at words. 

A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 
To make traaslations and translators too. 
They but preserve the ashes, thou the 
flume. 

True to his sense, but truer to his fame.” 

The most prominent feature in 
44 The Progress of Learning” is this 
excellent satire on religious dispu- 
tants : — 

“ True piety, without cessation tost 
‘ By theories, the practice part is lost. 

And like a ball bandied ’twixt pride and 
wit. 

Rather than yield, both sides the prize 
will quit : 

Then whilst his foe each gladiator foils, 
The atheist looking on enjoys the spoils.” 

“The Sophy,” a tragedy, upon 
which Dr. Johnson has unaccount- 
ably abstained from giving an opi- 
nion, is very far from deserving such . 
neglect : in fact, it possesses many of 
the best recommendations, and is not 
often degraded by those coarse and 
familiar allusions by which the Mel- 
pomene of Dryden and other old 
• dramatists have too frequently “ fallen 
from their high estate.” The senti- 
ments are, with some exceptions, well 
adapted both to the particular charac- 
ters who utter them, and to the gene- 
ral dignity and solemnity requisite in 
dramatic productions of this class; 
but the plot is clumsily constructed,* 
and the incidents are palpably forced 
and unnatural. Yet though the piece 
as a whole be but “ an unweeded 
garden," it is not without many sweet 


flowers, of which, instead of offering 
them singly to the reader,, we shall 
form the following bouquet, 

ACT 1. 

44 ’Tis the fate of princes, that no know- 
ledge 

Comes pure to them, but passing through 
the eyes 

And ears of other men, it takes a tinc- 
ture 

From every channel ; and still bears a 
relish 

Of flattery or private ends.” 

44 ’Tis with our souls 
As with our eyes, that after a long dark- 
ness 

Are dazzled at the approach of sudden 
light: 

When in the midst of fears we are sur- 
prised 

With unexpected happiness: the first 
Degrees of joy are mere astonishment.” 

44 Fear, the shadow 

Of Danger, like the shadow of our bodies, 
Is greater then, when that which is the 
cause 

Is furthest off.’’ 

Mirza’s. machinations to ruin the 
prince in his father’s esteem, are thus, 
with exquisite subtlety, contrived 

Mir. “If danger cannot do it, then 
try pleasure, 

Which when no other enemy survives, 
Still conquers ail the conquerors; en- 
deavour 

To soften his ambition into lust. 

Contrive fit opportunities, and lay 
Baits for temptation. 

Haft/. But sure this will not take, for 
all his pussions, 

Affections, and faculties, are slaves 
Only to his ambition. 

Mir. Then let him full by his own 
. greatness, 

And puff him up with glory, till it swell 
And break him. fcirst, betray him to 
himself, 

Then to his ruin: from his virtues suck 
a poison, 

As spiders do from flowers ; praise him 
to his father, 

You know his nature : let the prince's 
glory 

Seem to eclipse, and cast a cloud on his ; 
And let fall something that may raise his 
jealousy : 

But lest he should suspect it, draw it 
from him 

As fishes do the bait, to make him follow 
it.” 

ACT 2. 

u The reputation 

Of virtuous actions past, if not kept up 
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With an access, and fresh supply of new 
ones, 

Is lost and soon forgotten; and like 
palaces 

For want of habitation and repair, 

Dissolve to heaps of ruin. 

Prince . Haly, thou knowest not me, 
how I despise 

These short and empty pleasures ; and 
how low 

They stand in my esteem, which every 
peasant, 

The meanest subject in my father’s em- 
pire 

Enjoys as fully, in as high perfection 

As he or I ; and which are had in com- 
mon 

By beasts as well as men : wherein they 
equal 

If not exceed us : pleasures to which 
we’re led 

Only by sense, those creatures which have 
least 

Of reason, most enjoy.” 

King. The people’s murmur, f tis a 
sulphurous vapour 

Breathed from the bowels of the basest 
earth ; 

And it may soil and blast things near 
itself : 

But ere it reach the regions we are placed 
in, 

It vanishes to air ; wc are above 

The sense or danger of such storms.” 

ACT 3. 

King. My lords, 

I see you look upon me as a sun 

Now in his west, half buried in a cloud, 

Whose rays the vapours of approaching 
night 

Have render’d weak and fuint : but you 
shall find 

That I can yet shoot beams, whose heat 
can melt 

The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. . 

Nor runs my blood so cold, nor is my 
urm 

So feeble yet, but he that dares defend 
him, 

Shall feel my vengeance, and shall usher 
me 

Into my grave. 

“ Greatness we owe to fortune or to fate ; 

But wisdom only can secure that state.” 

“ Fear and guilt 

Are the same things, and when our odious 
are not, 

Our fears are crimes.’* 

ACT 4. 

" Tis in worldly aooidents 


As in the world itself, where things most 
distant 

Meet one another: thus the east and 
west 

Upon the globe, a mathematic point 
Only divides : thus happiness and misery, 
And all extremes, are still contiguous; 

Or if ’twixt happiness and misery there, 
be 

A distunce, ’tis an airy vacuum ;* 

Nothing to moderate, or break the fall. 

u These outward beauties are but the 
props and scaffolds 

On which we build our love, which now 
made perfect. 

Stands without those supports.” 

« We must revive those times, and in our 
memories 

Preserve, and still keep fresh (like flowers 
. in water) 

Those happier days.” 

“ She 

Plays with his rage and gels above his 
anger, 

As you have seen a little boat to mount 
and dance 

Upon the wave, that threatens to over- 
whelm it.’* 

ACT 5. 

Prince . “ If happiness be a substantial 
good, 

Not framed of accidents, nor subject to 
’em, 

1 err’d to seek it in a blind revenge, 

Or think it loss of sight, or empire ; 

’Tis something sure within us, not sub- 
jected 

To sense of sight, only to be discern’d 
By reason, my soul’s eye, and that still 
sees 

Clearly, and clearer for the want of 
these ; 

For gazing through these windows of the 
body, 

It met such several, such distracting 
objects ; 

But now confined within itself, it sees 
A strange and unknown world, and there 
discovers 

Torrents of anger, mountains of ambition, 
Gulfs of desire, and towers of hope, huge 
giants, 

Monsters, and savage beasts; to vanquish 
these, 

Will be a braver cobquest than the old 
Or the new ’vorld. 

Oh! happiness of blindness! now no 
beauty - 

Inflames my lust.—— * 

Yet still 1 see enough. Man to himself 


• It is unlucky that vacuum is the pneumatic' term for a place deprived of 
air. Airless might have beeo used in this case. * 
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Is a large prospect, raised above (be 
level 

jOf his low creeping thoughts/ 1 

u OIi happiness of poverty ! that rests 
Secure!) on abed of Living turf, 

While we with waking cares und restless 
though is, 

Lie tumbling on our down, courting the 
blessing 

Of a short minute’s slumber,* which the 
ploughman 

Shakes from him, as a ransom’d slave his 
letters/’ 

SONG. 

“ Morpheus, the humble god, that dwolls 
In cottages and smoky cells, 

Hates gilded roofs and beds of down ; 

And though he fears no prince’s frown, 
Flies from the circle of a crown. 

Come, I say, thou powerful god, 

And thy leaden charmed rod, 

I)ipt in the Lethean lake. 

O’er his wakeful temples .shake. 

Lest he should sleep mid never wake. 

Nature, (alas) why art thou so 
Obliged to thy greatest foe? 

Sleep, that is thy best repast, 

Yet of death it bears a taste, 

And both are the same thing at last.” 

Prince. “ Death itself appears 
Lovely and sweet, not only to be par- 
don’d, 

But wish’d for, had it come from any 
Other hand. 

But from a father ; a father, 

A name so full of life, oflove, of pity: 
Death from a futher’s bund, from whom I 
first 

Received a being! ’lis u preposterous 

gift* 

An act at which inverted nature starts, 

And blushes to behold herself so cruel.” 

° Fate, why hast Ibou added 
This curse to all the rest? the love of 
life ; 

We love it, and yet hate it ; death we 
loathe, 

And still desire ; fly to it, and yet fear it/’ 

“ Death, thou art he that will not flutter 
prirfees, 

That stoops not to authority, nor gives 
A specious name to tyranny; but shews 
Our actions In their own deformed like- 
ness/’ 

Wc must, however, in conclusion 
observe wliut is rather an extraordinary - 


circumstance, that the peraonage who 
gives a name to the drama, and who 
therefore may be reasonably expected 
to be of some considerable importance 
to it, is a child, of whom we see 
nothing until the fifth act, and hear 
but little in any other, and whose 
fortunes are not at all connected with 
the main plot, inasmuch as the catas- 
trophe is neiiher accelerated nor re- 
tarded by his interference. 

To the art of versification, however, 
some enthusiasts have endeavoured 
to elevate its rank in the scale of 
science, by pronouncing it capable 
of accommodating the sound to the 
sense, through all the unbounded 
varieties of description and sentiment; 
justice, we fear can attribute no 
higher quality than that of amusing 
the ear while the mind is better en- 
aged; as we are gratified with the 
canty of a flower, though all its 
brilliant hues cannot assist its odour. 
The measure, may be said merely to 
beat time to the music of poetry, and 
by dividing it into, feet and verses, to 
determine the bars and strains. Yet 
the numbers of Denham deserve par^ 
ticular notice, as they are incontestibly 
superior to those of any previous or 
cotemporary writer; and indeed it 
would not be difficult to cite many 
series of lines flowing with all the 
nervous dignity of Dryden, and all 
the artful melody of Pope. But the 
sense is too frequently continued from 
one verse to another without leaving 
any such pause after the final sound, 
as is necessary to impress it upon the 
ear, which otherwise can scarcely 
ascertain the termination of the lines.; 
and this ungraceful habit is observable 
not only in our author’s translations 
(where Johnson remarks it) but even 
in his best and latest poems. His 
blank verse is usually fluent and ma- 
jestic; but there are many lines left 
incomplete, for what reason we are 
at a loss to conceive, unless it be 
that the jEneid has the same 
imperfections ;t and sometimes there 
is a total change in the metre, 
for what purpose, and on what autho- 
rity, we cannot guess, A change of 


* This is not the only imitation of Shakspeare to he found In ts The Sophy.” 

f Dunham, in common with many others, has copied ns graces what Virgil 
himself knew to he deformities, and thought so flagrant as to render' bis 
greatest work unfit for public inspection- 
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this kind may perhaps be allowable 
when there is rhyme, the periodical 
recurrence of which is alone sufficient, 
to preserve some degree of harmony; 
and if the various metres be juai* 
ciously modulated into one another, 
or peculiarly well adapted to the 
tenor of the ideas which are to be ex- 

S ressed, a very pleasing effect is pro- 
uccd; but where there is only the 
internal construction of the lines to 
shew that they arc metrical, a sudden 
deviation from the established order 
or quantity of the feet must always 
be harsh and unmusical. 

As we have expatiated at such 
length upon the original productions 
of our author, we shall dismiss the 
translations with as much brevity as 
possible. Respecting the duties of a 
translator there has been so much said, 
though §o little decided upon, that it 
would be difficult to advance any 
thing further on the subject without 
absolutely treading in the foosteps of 
our predecessors; but as far as regards 
the particular performances of Den- 
ham, since they are generally consi- 
dered as the foundation of the system 
upon which Dryden formed his ver- 
sions, we may venture to say a few 
words. 

It is probable that Dryden imi- 
tated Sir John (who has translated 
into English, * among other things, 
a book from Virgil) in the general 
structure of his verse, and some- 
times in the selection of his words ; 
but the modes of rendering the mean- 
ing of a foreign author, which are cho- 
sen by these two poets, could not have 
been more widely different. Dryden’s 
translations are in general as tediously 
diffuse, as Denham's are obscurely 
contracted: the ideas of the original 
are compressed by the one, and ex- 
anded by the other. We have room 
ut for one example out of many that 
we had selected, in proof of our asser- 
tion. The Mantuan bard makes 
iEneas relate the following circum- 
stance, in justification of his intended 
surreptitious flight from Carthage 1 : — 

“ Me patris Anchisee quotics humentibus 
ambn's 

Nojp operit terras, quo ties astrea ignea 
surgunt, 

A dm one t in somnis, et turbida terret 
imago 

Denham epitomizes it thus 
E. M. December, 1824. 


*< As for my sod, my father's angry ghost 
Tells me Lis Lopes by my delays are 
cross'd 

but Dryden, on the contrary, am-, 
pi ides and embellishes the passage in 
this manner 

“As often ns the night obscures the 
skies 

With humid shades, or twinkling stars 
arise, 

Anchiscs’ angry ghost in dreams appears, 
Chides mg delay and Jills tug soul with 
fears.” 

The former translator has contracted 
the sense, as well as the expression, 
while the latter has extended both. 
It is clear to which of them the pre- 
ference must be given. 

Two poems from an Italian author, 
on Prudence, and on Justice, contain 
many excellent precepts; but this 
encomiukn is of course the property 
of the original, with which, as we 
have not had an opportunity of peru- 
sing it, we cannot compare the ver- 
sion. The following couplet is ex- 
ceedingly pithy and Philosophical :— 

“ Learn to live well, that thou may’st die 
so too ; 

To live and die is all we have to do 
And we have seldom seen the idea of 
infinitude more adequately expressed 
than thus: — 

“ W hut's time when on eternity we 
think? 

A thousand ages in that sea must sink ; 
Time's nothing but a word, a million 
Is full as far from infinite as oue.” 

A metrical translation of a prose 
writer is rather an uncommon, and 
perhaps arduous, enterprise; but 
Denham’s “ Cato of Old Age,” is 
verv melodious, and as faithful as, 
under the circumstances, could • be 
expected. Cicero’s work is so uni- 
versally read, that it would be super- 
fluous to give any extracts from it in 
its new form, which has added but 
little .elegance of expression, though 
it certainly has not subtracted much 
vigor of thought. The arguments are 
still emphatic, but are not much more 
poetical than when they aspired to be 
nothing above prose; for mere uni- 
formity of sound is not poetry,— it is 
not the art which drew Eurydice from 
the realms of Pluto, and tears from 
the eyes ’of Alexander,— which has 
been the' admiration of all mankind 
ever since it has been raised above the 
3s 
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brute creation; and which has pre- 
served so many names from being borne 
away by the tide of time, which rolls 
: over them like the ocean above a 
mighty shoal, that receives continual 
accessions of substance and durability 
from those tumultuous and unceasing 
waves which subvert and disperse less 
massive accumulations. That hea* 
venly science requires the most stren- 
uous exertions of the soul, the sub* 
limest flights of the imagination, and 
the finest feelings of the heart What 
wonder is it, then, that so many have 
failed to reach the temple of Fame by 
the declivities of Parnassus, Vhich, as 
it is the highest eminence that the 
diligence of human genius can attain, 
is by far the most difficult of ascent. 
This reflection ought, in mercy, to 
prevent, or at least to soften, the 
rigorous criticisms of those modern 
Zoili (of whom there are too many) 
who seem to derive more gratification 
from exposing blemishes, than dis- 
covering beauties; from detecting 
what is wrong, than advising what is 
right ; and who, though they readily 
inform the literary traveller that he 
has missed his way, are seldpm very 
prompt in directing him how to 
recover it. Those “gaunt mastiffs, 
growling at the gate” of Reputation, 
are the most insurmountable obstacles 
to the progress of rising genius, which 


it is. the business, and should be the 
pleasure, of the commentator to in- 
struct by inculcating the most ap- 
proved precepts of our latter age, and 
to animate by exhibiting the most 
illustrious examples of the olden time: 
and, especially, the venerable worthies 
of antiquity, ought to receive their full 
meed of commendation; that poets 
of the present era, being encouraged 
(by the hope of meeting with the 
same candour and liberality as is 
exerted towards their ancestors,) to 
commit their fame with confidence 
into the hands of subsequent critics, 
may prosecute their labours with un- 
checked avidity, elated with the idea 
that their names will never sink in 
the flood of oblivion, but float up- 
borne on the tongues of successive 
generations; and that haply some 
Byron of after times may sing of them, 
in strains as elegant and true as those 
which have already been poured 
forth in memory of the “mighty 
dead," with whom their author is now 
slumbering. 

u The waters murmur of their name ; 

The woods are peopled with their fame ; 
The silent pillur lone and gray, 

Claims kindred with their sacred clay; 
Their spirits wrap the dusky mountain, 
Their memory sparkles o'er the fountuiur; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river. 

Rolls mingling with their name for ever./* 


ON A COCKNEY GOING TO SCHOOL, 

WHO WAS HEARD TO SAY HE WOULD BE AS LEARNED AS HE WAS THOUGHT 

VAIN. 

Young Johnny vain has gone to school, 

' But thus first laid him down a rule — 

Was ever such related ? — 

Swears he, though great my pride, I see 
‘My learn ing’hence by all shall be 
As high, Sir, elevated. 

Bear Johnny, it gives mighty fun. 

To hear that you nave so begun 
Your noddle to enlighten— 

But leave such wondrous rule aside, 

• v ' 1 . For to match your learning to your pride 
You should be more than Crichton. 
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Comb sweetly soothing hope. 

Come froth thy rosy bower. 

With dimpling smile and aspect mild,- 
Yet now again so gay and wild, — 

Bright emblem of a dower. 

That lives a day. 

Then flits away. 

So sweet, so fair, so pure alas ! yet will not stay ! 

See how the galling chain 

Weighs downs yon drooping head ; 

His locks arc grey with grief and pain. 

And withering care hath fix’d her stain. 

Whilst every friend is dead ; 

Yet still to thee. 

His thoughts will flee. 

And wake awhile his untun’d soul to harmony ! 

> What makes yon lover weep. 

Is she he loves untrue ? 

Yet see again his eyes arc bright — 

Again those flashes of delight, 

IIis%>rmer bliss renew : 

For round his head 
• Thy wreath is spread. 

And tears and sighs on momentary wings are fled. 

Mids>t desolation dark. 

Midst rum and decay ; < 

Through Afric’s wild, or raging seas. 

Midst hungry famine and disease. 

Still dost thou sportive play : 

On wing sublime. 

From clime to clime. 

Still soaring on thy pathless way— unheeding time! 

Come then, sweet soother, come. 

In all thy gay attire $ 

From this dark glen of solitude. 

Awhile my fever’d thought obtrude. 

And bid my woes expire. 

In vision bright 
With magic light. 

Come spread thy sunshine o’er my gloomy soul to-niglit. 

II.B.P. 
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The name of an agreeable man, 
like the word honor, is generally made 
use of, yet applies to very few. What 
is an agreeable man, then ? is it one 
whose habits are like our own ? whose 
manners, nay, perhaps whose vices are 
fashionable; one who knows every 
body, and is seen every where in high 
life ? or a man of accomplishments ? 
of learning and information ? a tra- 
velled man, or a mere good-natured 
man who has no will of his own, or 
surrenders his will to every body ? Is it 
a flatterer ? a handsome man, or a rich 
man ? a wit, an author, or a courtly 
man? It is none of these, yet all; 
such, at least, is ihe truly agreeable 
man, yet he who passes for sfieh is, 
more frequently a cunning man, or a 
man of the world. The man whose 
habits suit the circle in which he 
moves, is sure to be called, an agree- 
able man, when he, most probably, is 
quite the reverse ; his is not a soul of 
sensibility and sympathy, on the con- 
trary, he is the most selfish being ex- 
isting; he has craft enough to discover 
the weak part of those with whom he 
moyeson in life, and worldliness suffi- 
cient to serve his own interest in amus- 
ing himself and others; he is a bon 
vivani with hard living men ; and is 
asked to their tables on that account, 
however dull his intellect ; he picks up 
a number of anecdotes and acquires a 
kind of table talk, which, like pride, 

w : fills up all the mighty void of 

sense.** 

Besides the very praising my lord’s 
wine, or the baronet’s cook, the expa- 
tiating on the flavour .of Lafitte , or 
explaining how a made dish ought to 
be dressed, is wit enough for a gas- 
tronome, and .such a man js sure to 
pass for an agreeable person, although, 
4ake him from the circle of which he 
forms a segment, and he would be out 
,of place and fit in no where else, his 
conversation would be uninteresting, 
he would be dumb or an incum- 
brance; the drunkard, (he gambler, 
(we mean not the Greek, but be who 
spends half his ljfe at the card table) 
the calumniator, are odious, detestable 
characters ; yet the first, if he sings a 
good song,\ and retails Joe Miller 
adroitly, is an agreeable fellow with 
those whose vices are similar to his ; 


the playman who is tolerably skilled 
in every game of society, and can lose 
his money with even temper, is sure 
to be admitted into good company, 
and ergo passes for an agreeablegentle- 
man ; whereas he may have not one 
good quality in the world, and be 
ignorant and unamusing, which pass 
unnoticed from the time being filled 
up by cutting , sfiuffling , changing 
partners , and dealings a pastime in 
high life, and a game which is played 
not only at a card table but elsewhere ; 
the slanderer is but too welcome in 
the boudoirs and drawing-rooms in 
town ; calumny is seized with avidity, 
and the guilty listeners to it are weak 
enough to believe that they are all 
perfection, nay that they rise upon the 
downfall of another; the fairer sex 
count such a man delightful — with 
what wit he cut up the dowager's 
foibles ;#kow pointedly he described 
the vulgarity of a nouveau parv,enu 9 
or a Jewess thjust into quality, how 
archly he hinted at Lady Gertrude’s 
false curls, and what a clever giver he 
is of nick names ! how he called the 
fat nabobess an oil painting , the 
duchess a finished picture , the old 
maid her shade, the little dumpy 
countess a miniature, and the gallant 
widow a transparency— is this agree-' 
able ? is such a man not a disgrace to 
his sex, a bad hearted male gossip? 
Again, there are figures which we 
know, about the west end of the town, 
merely from being acquainted with 
every body and from being every 
where, therefore they must be agree- 
able, whilst the fact is that they owe 
their entrk into company to fortune, 
title, or connections, and are nothing 
but the makeweights of overflowing 
routs, the cyphers in the numerical 
strength of an “ At Home," or a first 
winter party which shines forth in the 
Morning Post the next day with the 
agreeable man's name towards the 
bottom of the lengthy list of company. 
The accomplished man is likely to 
be an agreeable man, yet he is often 
such an egotist that be ceases to be 
so ; besides if his accomplishments be 
those of the exterior, instead of the 
mind, a thing which most often oc- 
curs, old age cuts ofl'all his ag remens, 
and he is a perfect insipid ; for nothing 
can be more ridiculous than a 
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wrinkled male caperer and waltzer, a 
conceited sexagenaire trying to siug 
with a voice which, although 

'* once shrill and round, 

“ Now whistles in the sound,” 

or a mute piece of drawing-room fur- 
niture, only fit to fill a comer, but 
which once was quoted for a fine 
horseman, fencer, or billiard player, 
or was remembered by our grand- 
mammas as a handsome fellow who 
used to sigh out a song accompanied 
by his guitar, which has lost all taste 
and expression, as have his many 
amatory compliments, and smart 
double entendres, t which are most un- 
becoming indeed in persons in years, 
and scarcely pardonable at any age ; 
learned men are seldom agreeable, hi st 
because they are little understood 
amongst the gay, and secondly be- 
cause they are too often dogmatical 
and pedantic ; besides, envy .deprives 
them of half their value by misrepre- 
senting them on account of their being 
above the level of the understandings 
of those who make them the subjects 
of their conversation. The travelled 
man may have travelled to no pur- 
pose, but to abuse his native land, to 
import the follies and extravagances 
of foreign parts, to become a cox- 
comb, and so to interlard his conver- 
sation with French, Italian, or 
Spanish, or a smattering of each, that 
he becomes agreeably unintelligible 
to some, and delightfully ridiculous 
to others: — on the other hand, if lie 
has bc^n a person of observation, it is 
fifty to one that he will engross all the 
conversation to himself, m order to 
evince his supposed superiority over 
the plain man of good sense and good 
manners, and will travel you about to 
Rome and Naples, Florence and Paler- 
mo, or fight his battles through all the 
Peninsula, keep your attention on the 
rack, listening to the intrigues of the 
house of Hapsburg, keep ainner cool- 
ing whgst he is on thePrata at Vienna, 
or retire to Italy to bury you in the 
ruins of Herculaneum ; not aware how 
troublesome a member of society he 
becomes, nor that arch satire will say 
behind his back, “ dear me, I thought 
we should never get out of (he Vati- 
can with Mr. Longwind,” or, “ for 
pity’s sake don’t mention Venice be- 
fore him, or we shall be annoyed with 
a story of the Doge which I measured 
five quarters of an hour long, which 


kept me from going up to' dress, and 
made me too late for dinner this we 
may suppose to be the remark of a 
young lady of fashion. Lastly, travell- 
ed men are great dealers in the marvel- 
lous, and are known to embellish 
common matters of fact with the 
imaginative , so that they are some- 
times not credited whilst truth is their 
guide, but thought to be imposing 
on our understanding by what is vul- 
garly called tipping us the traveller, 
A good natured man, is most generally 
agreeable, but the constant surrender 
of his will and opinion, must lead 
him into errors ; moreover he who is 
every body’s body, is at best but a 
negative character, and such a man is 
neither instructive nor amusing, much 
less edifying and exemplary ; the 
flatterer is considered amiable by the 
vain and conceited, but is despised 
by the virtuous and wise, nor is he 
even an innocent character, since he 
increases the follies and imperfections 
of. others, and is constantly compro- 
mising truth and justice, is the apolo- 
gist for vice, and a deserter of prin- 
ciple ; a handsome man is too agree- 
able to dear self to be so to others, 
unless to the female voluptuary, who 
nevertheless soon discovers him to be 
a fool; a rich man is abominable 
when purse proud, and an inconve- 
nience to the less affluent, from his 
’empty importance, and expensive 
liabits ; a wit is very often too dan- 
gerous to be an author; would be 
called an agreeable man, were it not 
for his poverty, or when he is absent, 
absorbed in thought, or (being a per- 
son of consequence) a mere prattler ; 
a courtly mau is a good maker of a 
bow, a sa^er of civil things and a 
studier of the graces, grey hairs greatly 
diminish his moyens de pldire (his 
means of pleasing) for he is more 
bent on pleasing than on gratifying 
his friends in any- other way, nor is 
kis conversation ever entertaining or 
instructive, unless you get him upon 
etiquettes of court, and the peerage and 
drawing room reports, or ten times 
told on dits ; there is, however, a sort 
of mixture of all these, a sipper of 
sweets, and gleaner of little attractions, 
a skimmer of' the cream of fashion, a 
man who is all things to every body, 
like the French rake who thought it 
very hard to be called an i constant, 
when he was fidel d taut l? monde ; 
such a man is deemed agreeable by all 
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ranks, I shall therefore give an outline 
of him, and leave the reader to de- 
cide upon bis merits. The man of po- 
pular manners, who is not too inde- 
pendent to be indifferent as to 
pleasing, nor so dependent as to be 
forced to become the echo, the toad- 
eater or pander to another, must be a 
man rather elderly than young, but 
indebted to all the preserving, reno- 
vating, beautifying artificials of an 
age prolific in invention and rich in 
art; he must be able to take off half a 
dozen years of his life, with young 
people and the ladies, and to put them 
on again, not by admitting them alto- 
gether, but by the dates of things 
seen and unseen , so as to bring him to 
the level with people of his own age, 
and his ciders ; he must have no strong 
predominant passion or vice, because, 
then he could not be all things to all 
people, but he must have a slight 
touch of many, so as not to be severe, 
never to offend, not to be a restraint 
on the giddy, nor a scandal to the 
.grave, he must be of the cast of the 
French aimahle who smiling professed 
** J'ahne mieux un . vice commode 
qu'une vertu fatiguante he must be 

cheerful, patient, and at home in com- 
pany, rather familiar, but must know . 
where to be the reverse ; lie must have 
a gdod memory, pick up anecdotes and 
news, yet neither be a proser por poli- 
tician, a slanderer nor a philanthropist, 
for all extremes are liable to prejudice 
his popularity; he must be able to 
affect dignity, mingled with condescen- 
sion with his inferiors, and to assume 
the appearance of respect and consi- 
deration, which he does not feel with 
his superiors; he must never talk of 
religion, but know when and where to 
go to church, and how to listen to a 
fashionable preacher he must flatter 
*all women and be superficially ac- 
quainted with most things: — for in- 
stance, he must know the names 
of all great . people, of all musical 
composers, actors, actresses, singers, 
and dancers, together with their 
particularities, the pieces and bal- 
lets in which they perform, so as to 
have it in his power to say a few 
words on each, such as 4< there's my 
lord with his old favorite,” “ how well 
the duchess wears/ “ I protest she is’ 
quite a myrtle;” M true that piece is by 
Cimarosa, a delightful composer!’’ 
> ; ti Catulani never was in better tune,” 

“ Miss Stephens always delights me*” 


“ have you seen the new piece ?” 
“ have you read the last novel ?’* 
in all which, hear-sav and the reading 
of a few pages will bear him out 
decently ; the reviews are a rich mine 
to such a man, for any man’s judg- 
ment is better than his own, besides 
he has no time to lose, and properly 
speaking, no fixed opinion. Your 
agreeable man must, by turns know 
how and when to admire a child, to 
discover a great likeness with the 
handsomest parent, to enlarge upon 
how much he or she has giown since 
last Spring, must find out the good 
point in a bad horse, and set it forth to 
the Right Honorable owner of him; he 
must even lounge with the young heir 
in his stable, smell to his hay, and 
approve ol' his corn ; he must walk 
with the agriculturist over his grounds 
and talk of strong rails, and light 
ones, lime stone and 'gravel, grain 
and clover, however against the 
grain it may go ; and however he may 
regret his wetting his boots, or wish 
himself in clover by his own fire- 
side ; at his patron’s he must pat all 
the children on the head, and allow 
her ladyship’s dog to jump upon him, 
and to cover his clothes with hairs, 
because he must be fond of dogs and 
puppies also ; where a good table is 
kept, and where there is a reunion 
(for which we are indebted to France) 
of the beau mo tide , he must dress 
well, but avoid creating envy thereby, 
must never want money, yet complain 
of the times ; he must seem to be kind, 
without being so really, must pity 
every sufferer, yet serve nobody ; he 
must never attempt to give advice, 
unless it be to confirm the persons 
who ask it in what they intended to 
do, right or wrong ; his acquaintances 
must be many, friends he expects 
none, friendships and attachments 
would encumber him, and demand a 
mutual feeling. Now an agreeable man 
has no such thing; he must never 
cive nor lend, but always regret his 
inability, at that particular moment ; 
as he will have read at school, that 

“ Dulce est desipere in loco 

he need not much mind a slavish ad- 
herence to truth, but must always 
avoid' detection, at the same time, 
whenever he hears a 1— (good 
breeding goes no further) he must 
invariably appear to receive it as 
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truth. Such a man will be called we shall endeavour to draw another 
agreeable by half the town, the other portrait. In the iuterim, we advise 
half he neither knows nor cares them to examine well the present like- 
about; so much for the worldly agree- ness, 

able man : our readers will meet with Piiilo-Spectator, 

many such before next month, when 


THE BLUE EYES OF MY MARY. 

(AIR — Over the Water to Charlie .) 

Oh ! bright were the days ! for their gloomiest hour 
Was at worst, but a lost one only, 

When I stole before time to our sweet rose-bower, 
Aud, though among flowers, felt lonely ; 

Till, soon, a light footstep came quickening on. 

And I look'd for a fawn or a fairy. 

But, instead— through the roses — beheld, in the sun. 
The laughing blue eyes of my Mary. 

How oft w ould I turn from her kisses, and try, 

In my fulness of joy, to discover 
Some cause for a tear ; but in earth, sea, and sky. 
There was nothing I— could f — would weep over. 
For e’en if that sky had enshrouded its hue. 

It were nought to make me sad or wary ; 

I’d a heav’n of my own, as bright and as blue, 

In the soft sunny eyes of my Mary. 

And well I remember, one golden eve, 

When the moon had given day warning, 

But his rays were so long in taking their leave. 

That it seem’d they would revel till morning ; 

An old gipsy we met at the garden gate, 

And though she was haggard and hairy, 

■How charming I thought her while telling my fate 
Word for word with the eyes of my Mary ! 

That moon just silver’d the winding brooks. 

And again fell under the mountain, — 

Yet I fancied it ling’ring on Mary’s looks, 

Though dim was the face of the fountain,— 

When I said, as I turn’d to the load-star of night. 
Whose beams never lessen nor vary, 

44 Sure nought under hcav’n is so constant and bright, 
. 44 — — Except the blue eyes of my Mary.” 

But Mary is gone ! and the heart she led 
To the cage her enchantments wove it. 

May flutter unheeded, unfree’d, unfed, 

With no one to cherish, to love it ; 

Near her t I could bear the sweet thraldom as well 
As her own gay bird of Canary ; 

But the songs that I pour, and the sorrows they tell, 
Are unwept by the eyes of my Mary. B. 
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THE COMPLAINT; WITH A ROSE TO JULIA. 

The rose I send, of brilliant hue^ 

Is weak in loveliness to you. 

Whose charms defy the rose’s pow'r, 

Nor rival dread in brightest flow’r. 

But yet how kind, how tender she f 
IIow merciful, compar’d with thee t 
See how she listens to the tale! 

Of her still faithful Nightingale. 

On thee our sighs are Tost for ever. 

Like winds that pass o’er frozen river. 

Thy heart is harder than the rock. 

Which, though it bears the billow's shock. 

And stands resistless many a day. 

By length of time will waste away. 

*Tis colder far than drifted snow. 

That lies upon the mountain brow; 

For this, beneath the genial beam 
Will soften yet, and turn to stream. 

But where’s the charm can be applied 
Will lay thy coldness and thy pride; 

And yet I love thee — tho’ in vain. , 

Oh ! speak not thou such words of pain. 

But leave me still the boundless sea. 

Of deep and dark uncertainty ! 

Accept this rose I pluck'd for thee 
Untimely from its native tree ; 

And when it shrinks from thy warm breath. 

As if it woo’d an instant ideath ; 

Think how each angry look, and word. 

Breaks from my heart some tender chord ; 

And when with water from the stream. 

You’d fain supply its parent stem. 

But find alas ! with all thy care 
It will not live nor flourish there. 

Then think how deeply hearts, when tom 
From all they *d cling to — feel forlorn ! 

Think how from mine each moment brief 
Wilt rob some hue, some loved leaf ; * 

’Till hopes and joys alike decay. 

Borne down the stream of grief, away J 
Think what thy feelings, when in vain 
Too late you’ll bid it bloom again. 

But vain my prayers since beauty’s joy 
Is not to cherish, but destroy ; 

’Mid broken hearts and feelings riv’n; 

She builds her glory and her heaven. 

Then here behold ! the wreck of mine 
I humbly offer at thy shrine. 

Nay spurn it not— -too well I know 
’Tis but a wreck— Who made it so? 

Love has cast my soul in sadness* 

Hope scarce points to future gladness. 

And yet — oh strange,— I feci it bliss 
To cherish wretchedness like this J 
Whate’er betide— or smile or sigh — 

I’ll love thee, lady, till I die. 


T. M. N. 
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Sum is the rnge for emigration ant! 
lor \ idlin'.; tin 1 continent, that an 
Englishman cannot p:ts« through a 
lown in France, or Flanders, without 
hearing nearly os much English spo- 
ken as French or Flemish. As far as 
curiosity goes, or the desire of im- 
provement, the motive for quitting 
the mother country justifies the tra- 
veller, hut when we see persons of 
large property squandering their for- 
tunes abroad ; v hen we behold folly 
and conceit in every class, from the 
tradesman up to the peer, vapouring 
about the towns of the continent, and 
just learning enough to make them 
troublesome at home; when we wit- 
ness a huge proportion of the half' pay 
officers of the laud and sea service, 
wasting their you'll at Paris, Brussels, 
and at the minor haunts of our coun- 
trymen, Calais, Boulogne and Ostcnd, 
we cannot help regretting such in- 
fatuation, and consider it as hordering 
oil disloyalty and a want of patriotism. 
Economy is pleaded as the excuse for 
these absentees, but they could find 
as cheap a residence in Scotland, 
Wales, and Devonshire, and in ad 
counties remote from our metropolis, 
(the watering places excepted) as can 
be met with in such parts of France 
as they can reach with a moderate 
purse, and in all parts of Biubant; 
whilst the very distant provinces of 
France can only bo visited by an ex- 
pensive journey, (to one who pleads 
poverty as his cause of letrenehmc nt) 
and the only way to make su^h a 
journey answer is a long icsideuee 
abroad. The description of Eng- 
lish visitors, or settleis in the fron- 
tier towns and provinces of Frame 
aud of Flanders, and in the whom 
extent from the shorn* of each 
country, up to Paris and Brussels, may 
be divided into four classes, the vain, 
the half-pay, the debtor, and the 
bankrupt ; some extravagant, 'nine 
miserable, some degraded, and some 
objects of pity ; now it give? an 
Englishman pain to ^ee nil of the*-.' 
ahioad, and to have to rwn ftunt' 
his countrymen. The noble, roc 1 
i ichor British travellers pioceed fart he* 
oil the continent, and visit Italy, 
Germany and Switzerland. Yvt v.d! 
now halt at Brussel*. 'Ihero m 
E. M. Decent ht r f 182 ). 


this town, a polish and an elegance 
which distinguishes it from all the othc* 
towns of the Netherlands, from most ot 
the towns in France, and which makes 
it truly worthy of visiting, but cannot 
warrant a long residence, unless the 
settler, for such period, be in debt at 
home, or have other reasons for fearing 
to return. One great cause for the 
courtly style of Brussels is, its having 
so long been a fashionable place of 
resort, whilst under the domination 
of Austria, and particularly in the 
reigns, or rather governments of the 
Prince Chailes of Lorraine, and of Marie 
Christine, sister of the lovely immo- 
lated Queen of Fiance, at which 
periods, politeness, high fashion, 
hospitality and pleasure, were at their 
meridian in Austrian Flanders; at 
the present day the Kiifg of the Ne- 
therlands holding his court every 
year in this city, keeps up old reiftcm- 
branccs of courtliness, and serves to 
maintain Brussels m lit r pie-eminence 
amongst French and Flemish towns. 
His court is, however, dull beyond 
description, but there is an affability 
in the Prince of Orange, and a kind 
feeling in the royal family towards* 
the English, which is flattering to a 
traveller of that country* but he must 
not mistake and imagine that his 
nation alone will gam him considera- 
tion and a reception at court; the 
king only notices people of distinction, 
and only receives at couit those who 
have been presented at bt. James’s or 
*U Cailton Palace; the Queen is a 
good woman, the Grand Duchess 
(consort to the Pi nice of Orange) 
is pious, charitable, and a most exem- 
plary wife and uiothei, but distant 
and reserved ; she. is her Imperial 
Highness in ihe full foice of the term. 
Prince Frederic, second son to the 
King, is a very amiable young man ; 
his sister, tlic Princess Mary Ann, is 
not. unuh indebted to nature fm 
beauty, or temper, but pesse>ses j 
go »d heel. The particular ;,dv:m- 
\ i >is of Iiiiiis.lsiue, its public w ill.. 
, Oh 1 the p L .rk, its fine ilk tire, and 
li.v .•< ijouictt of so many uf ihe old 
n-ibihu c'i flu; soil, the pa A is, cei- 
iaiidy, a very phasing object, and a 
'/cry healthful walk, out it resemble* 
*• paik as much a* t cup of water docs 
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a river; or to use the French joke 
upon an artificial stream let into a 
pleasure ground, “ Cela resembla 
h une riviere comme deux gouttcs 
d'cau it is loo formal, and too full 
of indifferent statues, and looks more 
like Orosvcnor Square enlarged, than 
a park, or public garden. The theatie 
is a fine spacious edifice, too large for 
the company that frequent it, so that 
the performers often play to empty 
benches. Mademoiselle he Sueur, 
Sarete and Laloi are not without 
their attractions, but to ensure a full 
house, some performer of celebrity 
from Paris must appear on the boards. 
Among the ancienne noblesse , the 
Princes of Cray, of Daremberg, of 
Stahrcmberg and the Princess of 
Ligne figure in splendid hotels, there 
are other illustrious houses of Vilain 
Quatorze*, ltobiano, &c. &c. ; but the 
French revolution has undermined 
thpir former splendour, and they are but 
the shadows of what they were; the 
name of Vilain Quatorze seems very 
oddV> a stranger, when written (as it 
usually is) Vilain XIV. The family 
is very proud of it, and it relates to 
celebrated actions and possessions of 
the number which follows the name; 
there were Princes of Gand of the 
same name (Vilain) doubtless related 
to the family in question. Brussels is 
a great contrast in itself, in the high 


quarter of the town, and the lower 
part; the former is salubrious, the 
latter unhealthy : in the one scarcely 
any thing is spoken but French, and 
Flemish is little known : in the other 
the very reverse is the case. The 
walk in the park supplies air and 
exeudse: the much boasted allce 
r erte, or green alley, on the outside 
of the lower town, is abominable from 
being bordered by stagnant water, 
and is constantly damp from the 
overshadowing of the trees which 
meet across the road ; this is, liowevor, 
the favorite drive of the royal family 
and of all fashionables. The English 
are, at Brussels, as elsewhere, grega- 
rious, they herd together, game, and 
give dinners, and backbite eac h other 
m the way of scandal and gossiping. 
This town is like a village, every one 
is known, yet advcntuicrs are very 
many, and if they will gamble and 
keep a good table, they may be sure 
of success. A certain cx-officer of the 
Blues, formerly resident here, can 
attest the truth of this. Upon the whole 
this proud mistress of the Netherlands, 
this town of former renown, and of 
present interest, merits the traveller’s 
notice, but is not without danger to 
the simple stranger; one month’s 
sejour is quite enough : I have visited 
it very often, which confirms me in 
what I state. 


TO W. 

Eicht years have passed since thou wert seen. 
In ardent youth’s advancing prime. 

Upon that distant village green ; 

Where, hand in hand with time. 

Pleasure and love confederate flew, 

And all was bright, and much was true. 

I too, though o’er my head had roll’d 
More summer suns than thine had known, 
Had felt not age’s finger cold, 

Nor heav’d a sick-bed groan ; 

But stranger then to grief and pain, 

I might be lov’d and love again. 

Ah ! fatal power of passing years, 

Link’d with a foe more ruthless still,— 
Disease, who oft her hand uprears, 

Wounds, but forbears to 'Kill : — 

Oh! thou might bend a lengthen’d gaze. 

Nor know thy friend of other days. 

And tell me, thou, if time has given 
Thy auburn locks a deeper hue; 
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Or calm’d the light that flash'd to heaven 
From forth thine eye of blue ? 

Still glow the roses on thy cheek. 

Still thy lair brow do bright veins streak ? 

And wherefore not ? Thou still art young. 
Thy sun careers at highest noon ; 

And health and hope have round thee flung 
A charm that fades not soon : — 

My race is almost clos'd, but thine 
Holds in midway its brilliant line. 

Yet not in vain those years have flown. 

Thou too hast felt their mournful power ; 
And much of change thine heart has known. 
Since that enamoured hour. 

When through T ’s vales wc wander’d far, 

Each unto each a guiding star. 

They were not beautiful, those vales. 

That catch th’ ungen lal eastern air ; 

But we, while breathing our love talcs. 
Thought them divinely fair : — 

And fancy’s brightest radiance play’d 
Onfield, and brook, and “ cowslip-glade/’ 

And long in memory’s deepest cell. 

And long within the bosom’s core*. 

Shall live the scenes we lov’d so well. 

But now may love no more : — 

Oh ! never but with life’s decay 
Can fade those images away. 

But now on fate’s divergent line. 

By other impulses we move ; 

And calmly hang on friendship’s shrine. 

The spoils of vanish’d love 
Friendship — most faithful often known 
Where love had fix’d his earlier throne. 

If yet my life, which trembling hangs 
Upon a feebly woven line. 

Should brave reiterated pangs. 

And into age decline 5 
When, hush'd in soft and deep repose. 

No feeling wakes, no passion glows , — 

Shall we not, friend beloved, once more 
I11 the soul’s truest union meet j 
To snatch from memory’s fading store 
The dreams to youth so sweet : 

And deck with flowers of earliest bloom. 
The opening precincts of the tomb. 

Till then, (if then should corne) adieu ! 

May life’s best happiness be thine, 

.Shared by a friend with heart as true 
And fond as once was mine : — 

Ah! not without a saddening swell 
That heart now breathes its long farewell * 
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- A cemwhatkd French author 
justly observes that no man is ridicu- 
lous for being what he is, but simply 
for affecting to be what he is not. It 
is to be wished that his English rea- 
ders could fully enter into the truth 
of his assertion, many would then 
escape the derision and contempt of 
the world, who now invite those feel- 
ings by their arrogant assumption of 
tastes and habits, which they imagine 
fashion or refinement renders it neces- 
sary to possess, but of which nature 
has denied them the slightest sensa- 
tion. As a proof among many others 
of the truth of my observation, I 
may instance a professed votary of 
literature of my acquaintance, whose 
life is a continual struggle between 
his assumed and real inclinations ; 
the former oblige him to peruse with 
eagerness every new work that appears, 
the latter permit him to enjoy no 
species of reading beyond the Morn- 
ing Post, and even this “folio of 
four pages ” carries with it a powerful 
alloy when he turns to the tremen- 
dous annunciations — “ In the press, 
and speedily will be published,” 
'which remind him of the labour, 
drudgery, and exertion in store for 
him. How frequently to me, who 
am his chosen friend, does he lament 
the cacoeihfs scribcndi of this unfor- 
tunate age ; with what wisdom docs 
he censure the prodigality of those 
publishers who bribe authors to out- 
write themselves by the dazzling lure 
of three thousand guineas fur a copy- 
right; writers are advised by the 
critics to keep their effusions nine 
years, but he would at least treble the 
time of probation; an additional lax 
on pen, ink, and paper, would meet 
with his most cordial support; and 
the sight of an author in his carriage 
or attended by his livery servant 
never fails to fill him with apprehen- 
sion of* the numerous host of versi- 
fiers whom such an example will sti- 
mulate to appear on the highway of 
letters, and commit similar depreda- 
tions on the time and money of his 
Majesty's subjects. Southey, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, greatly annoy 
him by the frequency of their poetical 
effusions, but the principal enemy of 
his repose is that unwearied .and mys- 
terious personage, whom fashion has 


designated by the title of the “ Great 
Unknown this invisible tormentor 
allows him no rest ; scarcely has he 
toiled through one of his multifarious 
productions before another issues 
from his literary steam-engine. In- 
deed, to say the truth, my fnend has 
confessed 1o me in confidence, that 
being unfortunately a very slow rea- 
der, he had only just accompanied 
Jeatiie JDc ms to the foot of Queen 
Caroline, when he was summoned to 
attend the tragical nuptials of the 
Bride of hammormuir, and that he 
was actually roaming over wood and 
dell with the White Spirit of the 
Monastery, when condemned to se- 
quester himself in ** durance vile” 
with the afflicted. Queen of Scots in 
the Abbott, lie has lately, however, 
improved in dispatch, and has so 
assiduously put his shoulder to the 
wheel, that he has actually surmounted 
the last of his enemy’s productions, 
and has not yet shuddered over the 
publication of a third -.—but human 
tranquillity is never permanent, and 
the certainty that such an advertise- 
ment cannot he long delayed hangs 
over him, like the sword point sus- 
pended by a single horse hair over 
the bmquet of Damocles. However, 
be snides with unvanquished heroism 
in the midst of torture, and flatters 
himself that he enjoys an unsuspected 
reputation of the love of literature, 
while in reality his slender artifices 
are universally penetrated ; every one 
is eager to recommend a new work 
to his notice, and to laugh at him the 
next moment for his folly in punishing 
himself by taking their recommenda- 
tion, and he is the derision of his 
companions for affecting the charac- 
ter of a man of taste, when he might 
command their respect and esteem as 
a man of worth. I am acquainted 
with another person, who, without 
voice, ear, or science, is an enthusias- 
tic amateur of music; he may be 
seen constantly entering the Pit at 
the Opera House — with a step and 
countenance forcibly reminding the 
beholder of Shakspeare’s description 
of the urchin 

u Creeping like snail unwillingly to 

school.” 

He always takes tickets for Ambro- 
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getti's benefit, has a full length por- 
trait of Catalani in his drawing room, 
and the whole of Mozart’s operas, 
elegantly bound, lying on a grand 
piano forte, which he never opens, in 
company with a splendid flute which 
he never touches j he looks down 
with contempt on the generality of 
English singers, and never mentions 
Braham or Sinclair without observing 
how greatly they were improved by 
a residence in Italy. He seldom 
com mils himself by giving a decided 
opinion of private performers, hut 
distributes his smiles, shrugs, bravos, 
and shakes of the head, with an air 
of such mysterious importance that 
he is thought to understand the sub- 
ject very deeply by those who have 
not sufficient knowledge themselves 
to observe that his marks of approba- 
tion and disapprobation invariably 
occur in the wrong place. 

In reality he is not only indifierent 
to music, but has an absolute dislike 
to it, and to that of the Italian school 
in particular— the airs that he actually 
prefers, are Black Eyed Susan, The 
Greenwich Pensioner, and God save 
the King, (the latter not with Beetho- 
ven’s variations,) and the only occa- 
sion on which I over beheld him dis- 
play genuine musical pleasure, was 
one day when an Irish ballad singer, 
under his window, carolled forth in 
a voice more remarkable for strength 
than melody, “The Adventures and 
Promotion of Paddy Carcv !” I might 
betray the secrets of a dozen more of 
my confidential friends, who each 
expose themselves by riding some 
particular hobby, whose paces they 
cannot understand, and whose reins 
they are unable to guide, but mjr pre- 
sent object is to take notice of an' 
affectation pervading at least half 
my acquaintance, and peculiarly pre- 
valent about the spring season of the 
year. I mean that ardent longing 
for the country, that wish for a life of 
retirement, and that exquisite sensi- 
bility to rural pleasures, which I know 
nineteen out of twenty who profess, 
and one perhaps out of an hundred 
who really possesses. The fashion- 
able world, to do them justice, are 
more candid in this particular, they 
do not hesitate to declare that 

“Green fields, anil purling springs, 

And larks and nightingales, arc odious 
' things.” 


To lament the early close of a winter 
season ending in August, and when 
condemned to a short banishment at 
their country seats, they eagerly pro- 
vide a little band of kind friends who 
can assist them to conquer dullness 
by billiards in the morning, and balls 
at night, and through whose aid they 
can “transplant into their own fair 
garden” every exotic of London folly, 
vanity, and dissipation. 

It is the middle class of Londoners, 
who have never attained the felicity 
of a country seat, which might dispel 
their ideal visions, by its “ sober cer- 
tainty,” who annoy me inconceivably 
by their mechanical aspirations after 
scenes and pursuits, which I know 
they have neither taste to appreciate, 
nor feelings to enjoy. It is unfortu- 
nately a general observation, that men- 
tal resources arid attainments can 
alone impart a charm to a life of re- 
tirement ; the professed admirers of it 
have therefore an opportunity of pay- 
ing ari oblique and implied compli- 
ment to their own powers and talents, 
which cannot fail to be highly grati- 
fying to their amour propre, hut in 
candour I must own that I believe 
many of them are self-deceived in a 
greater degree than they deceive 
others; they connect certain ideas, 
and associations with rural scenes, 
and pertinaciously cling to the idol of 
their own fancy, without considering 
that on a nearer acquaintance it wiil 
be apt to throw aside its holiday dress 
and appear in its every-day attire. 
Some fair enthusiasts read the poems 
of Burns, Bloomfield, and Clare, till 
their minds become a chaos of half 
English, half Scotch ideas of glens, 
coppices; dingles, braes, and heather. 
An inferior class of literati have trod 
the soft labyrinth of romance, till they 
imagine an interesting shepherd in 
every field, an elegant recluse in every 
cottage, and a sentimental adventure 
in every grove. A few of less refined' 
ideas form their opinion of a country 
life from a yearly jaunt to Richmond!, 
and always think of it in connection 
with a long summer day, a circle of 
cheerful company, a dinner at the 
Star and Garter, moonlight on the 
water in returning, and French horns 
and glee singing keeping time with 
the measured strokes of the oar. 
Among the opposite sex, the student 
regards a country retreat as the safe 
sanctuary where he may enthrone 
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himself in the confusion of books and 
papers without fear of officious morn- 
ing visitors, and where under the fos- 
tering privacy of woodbines and jes- 
samines outside his habitation, and 
folios and duodecimos within, lie may 
“break his fast with Aristotle, dine 
with Tully, and sup with Seneca,” 
without being recalled to the affairs 
of common life, by impertinent cards 
of invitation to grosser and less refined 
repasts. The epicure on the contrary 
seeks the country full of vivid antici- 
pations of early peas, young aspara- 
gus, and strawberries and cream, pre- 
fers the sight of a kitchen garden to 
that of a bower of roses, and turns 
with disdain from the bloom and 
fragrance of a green house, to refresh 
his eyes with the more pleasing con- 
templation of a cucumber frame. 
The man of commerce early accus- 
tomed to talk of, a rural retreat as the 
“Mansion of Peace,” to which all 
his daily exertions tend, clings fondly 
to the idea at all times, but particu- 
larly when exposed in the words of 
the poet, to 

“ The losses, the crosses, that active man 

engage.” 

When summoned to prove a bad 
debt at Guildhall, his admiration of 
green fields rises in proportion ; when 
reading the list of bankrupts, he pines 
for freedom and fresh air; and although 
when funds rise and business pros- 
pers, the organ of rural enjoyment, 
(as Messrs. Gallaud Spurzheim would 
denominate it) is suffered to M lie 
dormant,” the slightest disappoint- 
ment in his views never fails to restore 
it to its original ascendancy, and lie 
languishes for those country 'delights 
which he is always accustomed to 
think of in opposition to London 
troubles. Shoula he happen in such 
a frame of mind to stroll into the 
Auction Mart, when some of the nu- 
merous Rosedale Villas, Hawthorn 
Cottages, and Woodbine Lodges, rich 
in all the advantages of spacious 
pleasure grounds, beautiful scenery, 
and populous neighbourhoods, are 
invitingly held up to sale, the proba- 
bility is that he makes a purchase in 
haste, which he repents all his life at 
leisure, and that thrown among scenes 
at variance with all his former habits, 
and overburdened with time which 
he has not resources to employ, he 
finds too late, that pleasure docs not, 


as an ancient, philosopher affirmed,, 
consist merely in the absence of pain, 
but that active occupation, stimulus, 
and exertion, although formerly con- 
sidered by him as the enemies of his 
repose, are in reality benignant 
powers, which furnish an enchanted 
sword, capable even in the hands of 
a person of humble talents and re- 
sources of giving a death blow to the 
terrific phantom ennui. Unable at 
an advanced period of life to direct 
his energy to new sources of employ- 
ment, and restrained by shame from 
returning to his old ones, he gene- 
rally leads an idle and dissatisfied life, 
sighs for Ludgate Hill while ascending 
a flower clad eminence, thinks with 
Dr. Johnson while gazing on a fine 
prospect, that Fleet Street is a finer, 
and turns disgusted from his hot- 
house, green-house and summer-house, 
to dwell with fond complacency on 
his counting house, indifferent to all 
the beauties of nature and art around 
him, and in the midst of his groves, 
shrubberies, and lawns, finding con- 
solation in nothing but his old port, 
and his afternoon’s nap. It would be 
expedient if persons of such a turn 
of mind, could perform a short novi- 
ciate in seclusion, before they bind 
themselves to embrace it for life : 1 
remember receiving much entertain- 
ment in watching the rapid abatement 
of enthusiasm in a gentleman of this 
description, who left the busiest part 
of the busy metropolis, (he was a 
member of the Stock Exchange,) to 
pass a fortnight of rapture and retire- 
ment at the distance of an hundred 
miles from it. For the first day after 
his arrival, his ecstacy at beholding 
cattle without drovers, flowers grow- 
ing wild in the hedges, and trees the 
native green of which was unsoiled 
by dust or smoke, was so tumultuous 
as to call to mind the lines — 

“ *Tis bliss but to a certain bound, 

Beyond is agony.” 

The next day his feelings were 
rather more sobered, but still in a 
state of sufficient effervescence to 
discover attraction in every pool of 
water, and beauty in every stump of 
a tree ; the third morning had nearly 
exhausted his admiration of surround- 
ing objects, when fortunately the 
brilliant succession of the rapidly 
floating clouds above his head attracted 
his attention, and (perhaps from an. 
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cfld habit of building castles in the 
air,) lie was delightfully engaged du- 
ring the whole of that clay in watch- 
ing the aspect of the horizon, seeing 
the sun set, and the stars rise. The 
fourth day he observed that the situa- 
tion must be very damp in winter, 
enquired wliat time the post came in, 
and wondered if the roads were pass- 
able on horseback, and if the neigh- 
bourhood was social. The filth day 
proving rainy, he sought amusement 
in the little library of the place, and 
eagerly turning to the price of stocks 
in a London newspaper, he found, 
or fancied he found that they required 
his immediate presence in the metro- 
polis; accordingly he took an hasty 
leave of his friends, regretted the 
painful necessity of tearing himself 
from the enchanting scenes he was 
enjoying, and with feigned sorrow 
and real pleasure, exchanged the sight 
of sheep and lambs for that of bulls 
and bears, and the songs of laiks and 
nightingales for the more congenial 
murmurs of the price of M New 
Fours,” “ Long Annuities,” and “ Con- 
sols for Account.” He now speaks 
with unabated enthusiasm of country 
retirement, but is observed to confine 
his summer rambles solely to Brighton, 
Hastings, and Margate. Indeed could 
Londoners only know themselves, (a 
qualification by the bye very difficult 
of attainment, either for the inhabi- 
tants of London or the country,) I 
am persuaded that they would, like 
my worthy friend above-mentioned, 
seek alone for rural felicity in those 
little gems of the ocean, vulgarly 
called watering places, which so ad- 
mirably assimilate both with their 
real and professed tastes. It is grati- 
fying to a blooming belle, to persuade 
herself and her friends that she fre- 
quents the Well Walk at Cheltenham, 
only on account of the trees, and 
promenades: the Marine Parade at 
Brighton, merely for the sight of the 
sea"; it is pleasing to ramble through 
three fields, and climb a couple of 
stiles, and then return and change her 
walking shoes for delicate kid slip- 
pers, pass the remainder of the day 
in the Auction Room, and the evening 
at the Libraries, and retire to rest fully 
satisfied that she lias been enjoying 
the pleasures of the country, ft is 
delightful to make excursions to some 
of the rural spots in the vicinity, and 
explore a few of their intricacies, sur- 


rounded by attentive beaux, who vie 
with each other in gathering wild 
flowers for her, carrying her white 
silk parasol, and breaking away the 
brambles that threaten destruction to 
her worked Moravian robe; then to 
call in her way home at the Library 
to enquire the fate of her raffle, and 
to conclude the day in the assembly 
or concert room, where, perhaps, by 
great good fortune she obtains an in- 
troduction to some woman of quality, 
whose name might never have reached 
her in London. Alter a month or six 
weeks of these enjoyments, she re- 
turns to the metropolis, fully con- 
firmed in her love for the country, 
with a few shells and pebbles in her 
reticule to enrich her cabinet of Cu- 
riosities, and a great many cards of 
new acquaintances to add to her visit- 
ing list; talks a vast deal of the 1 am- 
bles she has taken, and. a little of the 
conquests she has made — finds the 
air of home very oppressive, the gar- 
den of the square intolerably con- 
fined, laments the hard destiny that 
compels her to sacrifice her health and 
spirits in London, and if tolerably 
ingenious and fertile in contrivance, 
very likely persuades some kind phy- 
sician to prescribe change of air for 
her nervous maladies, and benevolently 
restores her to the delight of green 
fields and public walks, sea breezes and 
military bands. Before I conclude, 
let me most, respectfully apologize to 
the worthy inhabitants of this spacious 
metropolis, for the whole of whom I 
entertain the most profound venera- 
tion, if I have said any thing to 
wound their delicate and refined sen- 
timents. So far indeed from meaning 
any reflection on them, by saying 
they are deficient in taste for the 
country, I should deem every law of 
nature and probability violated were 
the contrary to be the case. 

All productions partake partly of 
the soil which gives them birth, and 
partly of the culture bestowed on them 
by ait, and both these circumstances 
strongly militate against such an in- 
clination of the mind. The genuine 
Londoner, burn in smoke and noise, 
lulled to sleep by the sound of carts 
and drays, and awakened in the morn- 
ing by the cries of chimney-swccpei s 
and dustmen ; frequently educated m 
youth according to the celebrated 
piece of advice, “ My son, gel money, 
honestly if you can, but, rtt all events, 
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get money,” and absorbed at maturity 
in speculations, profits and losses, is 
the being, of all others, least fitted for 
rural life. He appears only to breathe 
m an atmosphere of calculation and 
commerce, he speaks a language of 
his own, of debts taxes, loans, and 
dividends ; lie seems horn for a money- 
getting, bustling, mercenary world, 
and he would be out of his sphere in a 
world of sunshine, greenness, and tran- 
quillity. If he requires relaxation, let 
him seek it in his own orbit, and near 
bis own home ; London abounds in 
exhibitions of pictures, wax-work, and 
wild beasts, in Chinese jugglers, Indian 
chiefs, and native Laplander; if he 
cannot be content without country air, 
let him luxuriate during the hay- 
making season in an evening walk 
in the fields round Copenhagen House, 
or gratify a still more exalted tasle by 
climbling to the summit of Primrose- 
hill, but let him not flatter himself 
that he possesses that real rural enthu- 
siasm which would lead him to find 
enjoyment in wandering through 


groves of sycamore, sitting undei th* 
shade of lime trees, or reclining by th" 
side of a silvery stream, and dipping 
garlands of wild flowers into the rip- 
pling waters; weariness, languor, and 
discontent, would be the infallible con- 
sequences of the indulgence of such 
a scheme. In the meantime, let him 
console himself by reflecting that refine- 
ment of taste, although certainly an 
ornamental quality of the mind, is by 
no means a necessary, and very seldom 
an useful one; that the habits and pre- 
dilections which conduce to every-day 
comforts may be acquired without dif- 
ficulty by one who has never been 
beyond the sound of How-bells ; and 
that honesty, probity, and respecta- 
bility, may, if pioperiy cultivated, 
flourish as effectually in the atmo- 
sphere of Cheapside, or St. Paul's 
Church-yard, as in the most romantic 
scenes of rural seclusion ever described 
by the jxm of a Burns, or pourtrayed 
by the pencil of a Westall. 

M. A. 


AN ACCEPTATION FROM ELIZA TO b\ W, 

*Tis his voice that I hear ! 'tis the voice that I love , 

Its silvery sweetness the speaker doth piove : 

He invites me to meet him adown in the grove. 

At the close of the eve. 

I’ll come to tliee, love, in the stillness of night, 

When the stars in pure aethe r are glittering bright. 

And the moon sheds her pale and undazzling light 
O'er the scene tf our bliss. 

On, on, heavy hours. I grow tir’d of the day, 

There’s no charm to be found in the sun's garish m . 
Come quickly, dear night, in thy cloak I’ll away, 

To the arms of my love. 

When the turtle hath ceas’d her k st mate to bewaii, 

And the trees wave no more their green boughs in the val- 
When the leaves cease to rustle unstirrM by the gale, 

Then I’ll fly to my love. 

On, on, thou dull day ! hide thy face i’ the west. 

Come, night, soothing mistress, charm nature to rest, 

O, then I’ll away to repose on the breast 
Of the voufh tin! I love. 

ELIZA* 



ON THE EXERTION OF FEMALE TALENT. 


It is evident, from the many in- 
stances that have presented themselves 
to the world of feminine excellence, 
that the female mind is capable of pro- 
fiting as much by cultivation and 
study as that of the other sex. Wc 
have had poetesses, philosophers, scho- 
lars, politicians, and moral writers, 
whose name* will be handed down to 
future generations, who will rejoice 
in the truths diffused by their pens. 

From the mixed society that a young 
man is thrown into at his entrance into 
life, it is probable by the time he com- 
mences author he may not be fully con- 
vinced that something more is expect- 
ed of those who can produce any thing 
worth the peiusal, than that they 
should merely amuse. It is directly 
the reverse with the female ; they arc 
early taught, that to be esteemed they 
must be useful, and the same argu- 
ment each wisely applies to her own 
head. While the man is delighting m 
those displays which should have been 
the objects of regular cultivation, the 
female is wisely laying up those stoves 
of knowledge which is tp make her 
useful u in her day ^nd generation.’* 
Wc think no one will deem this chi- 
merical. Who can take up any of 
Miss Hamilton's works, and say they 
are not the result of great study ? or 
who can peruse the varied effusions of 
Miss More , and not perceive, jn every 
line, the manifestations of a persevering 
intellect. 

There have been several instances 
on record of females who have arrived 
at great proficiency in the dead lan- 
guages, of which Mrs, Carter, Mrs, 
Eliza Smith , and the celebrated 
French critic Madame Dacier , are 
extraordinary examples; and now and 
then that sportive goddess, Nature, by 
way of shewing the “ lords of the 
creation” what she could do, has 
created one or two spirits somewhat 
amazonian. Of this small and select 
class was a lady of the name of 
Juliana Barnes , who flourished 
several hundred years ago, and who 
wrote an elaborate treatise on hunt- 
ing, hawking, and fishing, which may 
be found in the libraries of biblioma- 
niacs. Also Lett ice Digbi/i Baroness 
Otfaley, who, during the tumults in 
Ireland in 1(142, most valiantly de- 

E, M. December, 1824. 


fended her castle at Ce&hill against 
ail assailants. 

It would be difficult to mention the* 
sphere of life where females have not 
determined to be celebrated : that they 
have been so the varied works of 
Mddame de Sfael, and the epistles of 
Madame de Sevigne 9 may be cited as 
instances almost worthy of being 
termed wonderful of female talent. Tht! 
great powers of reasoning of the for- 
mer, and the wit and discernment of 
every intrigue that was carrying on in 
the magnificent but dissolute court of 
Louis XIV., which is displayed in the 
letters of the latter, may be cited as 
illustrative of this remark. That they 
should excel as poetesses and novelists 
is not very wonderful ; there is an 
imaginativeness and innate delicacy id 
the female mind admirably adapted to 
the composition of works of Action ; 
yet to what noble purposes have not 
some of this hitherto despised class of 
literature been rendered subservient to 
women. The works of that great 
moralist Edgeworth , and the beauti- 
ful and religious novels of the Into 
Mrs, Brunton , are eminent examples 
of the justice of this conclusion. w It is 
not irrelevant here to state, that we 
do not conceive it difficult to assiigh 
satisfying reasons for the contempt so 
lavishly bestowed on this genius of 
composition. Formerly every misera- 
ble wight, who could string a few sen- 
tences together, wrote novels, and 
we had productions in comparison 
with which the “ renowned History, of 
Daddy Two Shoos, on Three Legs/' 1 
might fairly he termed sublime and' 
beautiful; but this day has fled for 
ever, and amiable suicides, and love- 
sick robbers can delight no more. If 
novels are purchased or read they 
must combine historic anecdfcte, or 
must refer to some of our best interests. 
The genius of romance appears to 
have died long since, and the incon- 
gruous ravings of Maturin will never 
wake her fiom her slumbers, or retard 
his name one instant from the oblivion 
to which it is so rapidly hastening. Of 
late years female ability in literature 
has been most conspicuous, and in 
favor of morals, virtue, and religion, if 
has been actively and indcfatigably ex- 
erted, and the reward that the authors 
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may boast (besides the fame and pro- 
fit) is the consciousness of having 
been gifted with no talent which they 
have misapplied, and of possessing, 
in its fullest extent, “ the sunshine of 
the breast.” 

While females are confessedly pos- 
sessed of such vast means for doing 
good, and so undeviating a disposition 
to subdue evil, it behoves us to think 
on the importance females of talent, 
and how their minds may be well 
regulated in infant states. Their 
almost boundless influence in society 
has been sufficiently acknowledged 
in all ages and need not be dwelt 
upon here: how doubly important 
therefore, must their influence be in a 
colony, whose character for morality, 
temperance, and industry, remain to 
be formed, and who must, according 
to the natural and irresistible course of 
events, be moulded after the fashion 
of the few master-spirits who are resi- 
dents among them, and of whose qua- 
lities, whether good or bad, the mass 
must in some degree partake, as the 
stream reflects the brightness or 
opaqueness of Ihe clouds that roll 
above it. A man may possess expan- 
sion of intellect, perseverance, and de- 


cision of character, sufficient for a 
" director general” in a sphere like 
this, but he will be a rare personage if 
he unites with all this, example as well 
as precept ; if he has no vice to fling 
into the scale, no stateliness that freezes 
all approach to him, and no indivi- 
dual interests, or petty spleens, to 
gratify. All this may take place, 
nay, will take place, while society 
is constituted as it is, but we are 
bold enough to argue, that this alloy, 
so commingled with oie, could not 
be presented to the view if a female, 
gifted as we have mentioned, were 
placed in the same sphere of action. 
The exertions of her pen, aided by 
the effects naturally produced by ex- 
ample, the union of all that was usoiut 
in life, with so much that could em- 
bellish it, and, above all, the palpable 
happiness, both here and hereafter, that 
must result from pursuing the same 
path she has trod, M ould gradually un- 
fold itself to the understanding of each 
being ; common sense could not slum- 
ber, or, if she did, it would be but to 
arise with increased resolutions to gam 
one more progressive step in the scale 
of humanity. 


CHORUS OF FAIRIES. 

See the moon ! 

See the moon peereth forth out of the sky. 

And the murky shades from her face all fly; 

Her course for this night is clear: 

There’s no heavy cloud to cross over her track, 

The light of her glory in darkness to black ; 

But the heavens all brightsome appear. 

See the stars ! 

See the stars too begin now to spark, 

From their spheres they have loosen’d the light; 
And their rays come darting on, o’er the void dark, 
’Twixt this orb and their circles bright. 

Up the air then tantivy l and fly ! 

Like meteors soar in the sky, 

And bound over chaos afar : 

Come let’s plume, let’s plume our wings, 
And visit the silver springs, 

Of light in each burning star. 



THE FETE DE ST. CLOUD. 


With all the joyous anticipations 
of youthful fancy did a small coterie, 
which I had the advantage to join 
during a hurried visit to the French 
capital, receive the intelligence, con- 
veyed to them on a brilliant Septem- 
ber morning, that it was the last day 
of the FSfe de St. Cloudy and that 
it would amount to an absolute mis- 
demeanor, to quit Paris without wit- 
nessing the gaieties and the agretnens 
of this enlivening festival. 

It was Sunday morning, and some 
few qualms of conscience obtruded 
themselves on our English ideas, as to 
the propriety of the proposed mode of 
passing the day ; but our sight-seeing 
propensities soon got the better of our 
more orthodox notions, and the car- 
riage was ordered to the door. The 
weather was most inviting, and there 
was an elasticity in the air which was 
calculated to infuse into even an 
Englishman, that buoyancy of spirit 
on which our Gallic neighbours justly 
pique themselves : such sensations 
being quite at variance with the con- 
densing effects of a London atmo- 
sphere. All Paris appeared in motion, 
and the scene on the road through the 
Bois de Boulogne presented an humble 
imitation, with respect to bustle and 
dust, of the Epsom road during the 
races. 

The distance, however, from the 
city not being great, the pedestrians 
were numerous, and before quilting 
the banks of the Seine, we observed 
several large sized barges, each bearing 
a ponderous freight of well stowed 
passengers, and floating lazily with 
the stream towards the grand point 
of attraction. 

After passing through the Champs 
Elysees and the Barriere de Nqpilly, 
the road presents few objects of in- 
terest, excepting a spot in nearly the 
centre of the wood, where all the 
growth has been levelled with the 
earth, and where, if report says truth, 
the British troops bivouacked previous 
to their entry into the capital. 

A short drive brought us to the 


extremity of the village, where gen- 
darmerie were stationed to prevent the 
nearer approach of carriages. Imme- 
diately on alighting several self-ap- 
pointed valets volunteered their ser- 
vices to brush the dust from our coats 
and hats, and however we might have 
been disposed to repel their advances, 
they were accompanied with such an 
air of politesse, and with such a sem- 
blance of disinterested anxiety* to 
please, that it became impossible to 
receive them otherwise than gra- 
ciously. Wc proceeded through a 
line of inferior booths, to the gates of 
the gardens or park, where we soon 
found ourselves in the midst of the 
din and revelry of a country fair with 
all its noisy accompaniments, but the 
most indifferent observer could not 
fail to be struck with the novelty of 
the scene and the picturesque group- 
ings it afforded. The luxuriance of 
the woods (as is not very usual in 
France,) here forming a prominent 
feature, the air of antiquated grandeur 
about the palace rising on an emi 
nonce above the foliage, the long 
avenues and vistas with their inter- 
mediate walks filled with the variegated 
costume of countless multitudes, from 
the martial uniform of the royal guard 
to the simply tasteful gaib of the hum- 
ble Bourgeois^, all contributed an 
abundant share of gratification to the 
eye ; while the air of present enjoy- 
meut, which beamed in every counte- 
nance, and the universal spirit of vive 
la bagatelle which seemed to set all 
the cares of this world at defiance, 
a Horded ample field for the contem- 
plation of the mind. 

Raree shows, from which promises 
of unbounded amusement were held 
out to the lovers of conjuring, rope- 
dancing, horsemanship, &c., lined the 
main walk on each side, and did not 
differ much in general appearance 
from similar establishments at our 
suburban fan’s, but there was nothing 
which, in external pomp and mag- 
nificence, could presume to vie with 
the gorgeous display made on the like 


* This fete occurs annually during three successive Sundays, in or about 
the month of September. 
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occasion by Messrs. Richardson, Gyu- 
gell and their fraternity. There was 
many an expression truly French in 
the various gestures and orations of 
the charlatans and mountebanks who 
severally endeavoured to lure the sur- 
rounding crowd within thoir precincts: 
and there was a characteristic mer- 
curialism in the very tap of their 
drums as unlike as possible to the dull 
monotonous beat of our itinerant mu- 
sicians, which, by the bye, is rather tou 
closely imitated in our military 
bands.* 

Detached ballad-singers here and 
there collected groups of listeners 
around them, but there were no pre-f 
tensions either in their style or 
music to excite attention. Their me- 
lodies would have been stale to the 
ears of a Londoner. 

Roundabouts and swings in all their 
varieties were established in every 
diieotion, and, mounted on wooden 
steeds, young aspirants to military 
honors displayed their skill in carry- 
ing off a ring oil the point of a sword, 
and other feats of dexterity. It was 
lionising to lemark the ingenuity and 
minuteness of imitation so essentially 
French, manifested in the erection of 
some of these vehicles. They were 
surmounted at the points by models of 
ships completely rigged, each capable 
of carrying several passengers, to 
which the three fold movement was 
given of a vessel undulating through 
the waves; so that as close a resem- 
blance to sea sickness as could be 
procured on terra Jirma might be 
purchased at the expense of a few 
nous. 

Numerous specimens of that 
thoughtless levity (which John Bull 
is apt rather too generally to attach 
to the Fiench character) were ob- 
servable among this assemblage, and 
in no instance was it more apparent 
than in the surprising facility with 
which all ages seemed to derive satis- 
faction from the most puerile pur- 


suits. Vast numbers of men of a 
mature age were diverting themselves 
with infantine toys and musical in- 
struments ; one especially, formed ou 
the principle of the comb covered 
with paper, applied by a child to the 
mouth, and producing a similar dis- 
cordant sound, appeared to furnish a 
source of inexhaustible gratification. 
Numberless parties of old and young 
were to be seen sporting most joyously, 
and performing various gambols and 
evolutions on the green-sward, apart 
from the main throng. 

This exhi laiating scene presented so 
many attractions to a £ti anger, that 
great part of the day had elapsed be- 
fore we were tempted to direct our 
curiosity to the palace itself, towards 
and from which a stream of visitors of 
every class had been in perpetual 
motion throughout the morning. 
cending the rising ground towards 
the principal entrance, the prospect 
of the surrounding passage increases 
in interest, and the calm repose of 
the rich and extensive landscape inter- 
sected here and there by the placid 
moanderings of the Seine, was well 
contrasted on this occasion with the 
glimpses of active bustle and merri- 
ment caught between the foliage im- 
mediately beneath us. Some gens- 
d’armes were stationed at the lodge to 
receive the deposits of sticks and 
pantpluies, and having passed through 
this barrier, we soon found ourselves 
within the vestibule. Setting aside lo- 
calities, however, we joined the throng 
which passed on leisurely, and with 
the utmost decorum, through several 
suites of apaitments* more remark- 
able for the splendour of their deco- 
rations than for their grandeur oi 
extent. A valuable collection of 
paintings adorns the walls, and lliQ 
productions which possessed merit, 
did not fail to attract a full share of 
the attention 6f the motley crowd, 
and to call forth many judicious and 
well applied remarks, I could not 


• * A litilo mure attention to this particular, trifling as it may appear, would 
very nuicli improve the effect of our military music. When the aid of our 
best blinds wa* lately put in requisition at the Opera-house to perform in the 
ballet of Alfred le Grand, it whs Sound that the services of the principal drum- 
mer would not be available, us he wits totally ignorant of music. Some im- 
provements in the mode of instruction have, I believe, been partially adopted. 

t The suite of room? tUrqwn Qpen on these occasions are only those of Monsieur, 
They are much exceeded in splendour by the apartments of the King and the Pukty 
IXAngoulcme, which can bo ?eei* on other duvs. 
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help observing the difference between 
the deportment of the lower classes in 
France and in our own country. 
It would be difficult to imagine the 
effect of a gratuitous and indiscrimi- 
nate admission of the visitants to a 
fair within five miles of the metropolis 
to the interior of a royal palace, pro- 
fusely decorated and enriched with 
costly furniture, and paintings. 

It is perhaps the immediate pre- 
sence of the gen-d’armerie which awes 
the populace into such order and pro- 
priety of demeanour; but I doubt 
if the experiment would not prove a 
dangerous one with us, even if Sir 
Richard JBirnie with a host of his 
myrmidons were to give their personal 
attendance. 

In passing through these apartments 
my attention was anested by a short- 
built personage, whose general appear- 
ance embodied my notions of the 
Parisian petit mditre of the last 
century. He was the more interesting 
as being the only one whom I met 
with who evidently preserved the 
habits and manners of the august race 
in their original purity, and had he 
not been so deficient in statuie, I 
think he would have presented a per- 
fect hc.au ideal of the tribe. To at- 
tempt a description of his turn out , 
from the oily polish of his well curled 
locks, to his richly ornamented cane, 
would evince too great a love of mi- 
nuteness, The pains which had been 
employed on the finish of both heads, 
were no doubt equally well bestowed. 
Every thing about him indicated the 
extreme of “ shallow foppery,” and 
empty conceit, and he was so totally 
engrossed with his own sweet scented 
person, as to be perfectly unconscious 
of all that was passing around him. 

The race of petit maitres, and their 
cotemporaries the macaronis, are 
nearly extinct ; and, unlike the latter, 
they appear to have died without 
issue. Dandyism is certainly not so 
prevalent ip Paris as with us, but 
whether this proceeds from a want of 
the esprit or the means, I shall not 
pretend to determine. Frenchmen 
are decidedly bad dressers, and must 
yield the superiority to Englishmen in 
this particular, as much as I am dis- 
posed to cede the like excellence to 
French Jadies above my own country- 
women, Even a Parisian elegante 
dressed correctly and consistently 
iiom head to foot, is a complete "niger 
cygnus” 


Before leaving the environs of the 
palace, we ascended some terrace 
walks, which are usual accompani- 
ments to the royal edifices or chateaus 
of any note. They are here elevated 
to a height above the level of the 
building, and from the summit the 
eye wanders over a very extensive 
horizon, presenting a fertile and diver- 
sified tract of country. Various in- 
distinct rumours now reached us that 
les grands eaux ulloient jouer, and 
the multitude began to quicken their 
steps towards what appeared to con- 
stitute the greatest attraction of the 
day. In a true spirit of John Bullism, 
however, we were not to be diverted 
from our course, which, I blush to 
own, was directed towards the dinner 
table. This was supplied from one 
of the numerous restaurateurs establish- 
ed in the neighbourhood; and con- 
sidering the concourse of company 
and the bustle which necessarily pre- 
vailed, there was no reason to com- 
plain either of indifferent fare or ex- 
tortionate charges. 

On sallying forth from the wooden 
building which formed our temporary' 
dining room, I was attracted by an 
unusual din and Babel-like confusion 
of sounds proceeding from what 
proved to be the kitchen door. 
Prompted by curiosity, I ventured to 
set foot within the threshold, and the 
extraordinary peculiarity of the spec- 
tacle which presented itself sufficed to 
• reward me for my hardihood. Of all 
sights in the world for “ confusion 
worse confounded,” commend me to 
a French kitchen in full play. A 
dozen different cooks in full costume 
and on active service, were supplying 
the demands of about as many 
waiter s who were each enforcing atten- 
tion to his respective wants, by a 
contest for superiority of lungs ; this 
conflict of voices was aided by the 
unceasing jargon of the operative 
artistes , all of whom were talking at 
the same time, all in perpetual mo- 
tion, and all engaged in squabbling 
with each other for the different culi- 
nary vessels, for of these it seemed 
necessary to apply a portion of the 
contents of six or eight to each dish 
before it acquired the requisite pi- 
quancy, I had every reason to bo 
thankful that 1 had concluded my own 
meal before I ventured to pry into 
these mysteries ; but there \vas a cha- 
racter about this truly French ©xln- 
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bition, the effect of which was irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. 

We had the mortification to find on 
returning to the gardens, that we had 
missed the display of waterworks. 
There were abundant means, however, 
of consoling ourselves for this disap- 
pointment, and we proceeded with a 
confident anticipation of amusement 
to witness the performances of the 
dancing parties which were dispersed 
throughout the grounds. In our pro- 
gress we encountered some female 
members of the royal family in their 
carriages with some military atten- 
dants, but their presence rather ex- 
cited in the crowd a kind of idle won- 
der, than any very enthusiastic ebulli- 
tions of loyalty. The temporary plat- 
forms for dancing, were tastefully 
fitted up in some picturesque spot of 
the garden, under the shelter of the 
loftier trees. To each of them was 
attached a well appointed orchestra, 
filled by excellent bands of music, 
whose correct and tasteful performance 
of the contre da uses, would have 
done honour to Mr. Paine himself. 
The style and deportment of the 
dancers were such as to justify the 
expectations we are led to form of the 
superiority of la grande nation in 
all matters connected with the heels. 

There was no laboured attempt at 
display, such as we may observe 
among the lower classes in this coun- 
try ; but every one executed his part 
pi the quadrille with a grace and taci-. 
Jity not unworthy of Almack’s. There 
was an evident mixture of classes, 
especially among the gentlemen, for 
there joined in the dance many offi- 
cers, whose splendid uniforms and 
rich decorations bespoke them of high 
rank, and even in the same quadrille 
officers and privates appeared mingled 
together. The attractions of some of 
the belles were alone sufficiently invi- 
ting; but urged by my fair com- 
panions, and having hired chairs for 
their accommodation, 1 presently soli- 
cited the hand of an interesting girl 
who formed one of a family group 
seated near us. The novelty of an 
English cavalier joining the set 
afforded no little amusement, and some 
of the lookers on appeared on the 
alert to indulge their quizzing propen- 
sities. We took our station opposite 
my partner’s sister, who was equally 
well (bussed and possessed similar per- 
sonal attractions to herself, and the 


quadrille being ended, I reconducted 
her to her seat by the side of her 
arents, when I received her thanks 
riefly but elegantly expressed, and 
accompanied with a most graceful 
gesture— I must not omit to mention, 
that the expences incurred on this 
occasion amounted to fifteen sous 
(7£d.) which included the hire of 
three chairs. I have not unfrequently 
taken a part in similar scenes at our 
English fairs, and I have seen many an 
expression of genuine and innocent 
enjoyment, and much lightness of 
step and heart, this, however, was 
mingled with so much boisterous 
mirth, perpetual struggling for prece- 
dence, and noisy efforts of vulgarity 
as to spoil the harmony and disturb 
the geiicial tranquillity. “What?" 
asks a writer, who has favoured the 
world with some amusing sketches of 
scenes in and about the French capi- 
tal, 44 would a Sunday’s hop, be com- 
posed of the inhabitants of St. Giles’s 
and Bermoudsey, or of Wapping and 
of the Borough ? M The majority of this 
assemblage was composed of indivi- 
duals of this class, and yet nothing 
escaped them that could either offend 
the eye or ear of the most refined 
visitor. In short, at the shrine of 
gallantry, a Frenchman, whatever may 
be his rank in life, makes, with few 

a lions, every due sacrifice: he 
e$ his ribaldry, his oaths, his in- 
temperance, and even his vulgarity of 
mien, in the presence of a female. 
There were no boozing or liquor shops 
to be seen, nor did I even observe one 
single instance of indulgence in the 
luxury of a pipe or cigar. Give a 
Frenchman his glass of lemonade or 
eau sner 6, and his desires with respect 
to refreshing beverage appear satisfied ; 
on this occasion the itinerant limo - 
na (tiers mustered numerously, and 
were fully occupied in dealing out 
their meagre potations from the port- 
able reservoirs suspended to their 
shoulders. 

Night rapidly drawing its veil over 
this mirthful assemblage, compelled 
us reluctantly to withdraw from its 
fascinations, and enables me now to 
release my reader from a scene, which, 
however inspiring in reality, I fear he 
has long since thought sufficiently 
wearisome upon paper. I shall take 
leave, however, to suggest before part- 
ing, that one day employed in exa- 
mining the peculiarities and charac- 
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teristics which such a festival cannot 
fail to develop, is worth a whole 
month spent in traversing the streets 
of the capital. 

.The contrasts which an unpreju- 
diced Englishman is occasionally led 
to diaw with his own countrymen, 
arc not always flattering to their 
polish or urbanity. Comparisons are 
at all times odious, but while we are 
careful to shew the follies and vices of 
our light hearted neighbours, for hea- 
ven’s sake let us not be slow to appre- 
ciate as well as imitate their excel- 
lences. 

Reprove me not for my want of 
national pride, my honest friend Bull, 


for I love thy many virtues, thy in. 
dependent spirit, and thy downright 
sincerity, and it is for the love I bear 
thee, that I would fain see thee profit 
by hints intended for thy benefit, 
for, 

u thou hast need of discipline and 

art 

To give thee what politer France receives 
From nature’s bounty— that humane ad- 
dress, 

And sweetness, without which no pleasure 
is, 

In converse, either stnrv’d by cold reserve,' 
Or flush’d with fierce dispute, a senseless 
broil.” 

W. 


TO FANCY. 

Fancy ! whither ait thou fled 
Thou that erst would ne’er forsake 
My noontide bower, or midnight bed. 

Whether I might dream or wake ? 

Oft, when I have turned to rest. 

Thou hast frighted sleep away, 

With beams and visions bright and blest, — 

Sleep, who shrinks from any ray. 

What though darkness wrapt me round ? 

I could see thy form behind it ; 

Though weariness each limb had bound. 

Thy magic would at once unbind it. 

And at the dull, dead, midnight noon. 

My frame with ecstacy would burn, 

Like his whose brain the treacherous moon, 

Fills from her clear but madd’ning urn ; 

Till I would fly my pillow’d couch, 

And seize the soul embodying pen, 

That to far ages I might vouch 
The marvels thou had’st given my ken. 

Yet, ah! too oft, the hurrying rush 
Of great thoughts would their own strength smother 
Like full chimes, when the echoing gush 
Of sound makes one note mar another; 

And all the unearthly shapes and hues 
Had vanish’d from my spirit’s eye. 

Ere from the pageant I could choose 
Where first my mimic skill to ply. 

But among all those lights of heaven 
Whose charm 1 could thus ill express, 

Not one will now shine out,— not even 
Enough to cheer my loneliness. 



Each object round me is the same ; — 

I look upon it, yet I see* 

Not what, of yore, thy wand could frame* 

But a cold, coarse reality. 

As far from what it was when thou. 

Fancy ! threw'stoVr it thy bright veil. 

As any stript and scentless bough. 

From one before its rose3 fail. 

Oh ! render back to my poor strain 
The treasures with which then it glow’d, 

That each long idle string, again, 

May tremble under the rich load. 

Thanks. My breast heaves with sighs of fire 
I sec, hear, things ne’er shewn or spoken ! 

Now, speed thee well, my fresh-breathed lyre 
Ila? the first chord I struck has broken ! 


STANZAS. 


11 Oh ! thou art all to me, love ' ” 


1 do not court thy fathers wealth. 

His gold on land, or sea, 

I only worship thy dear self. 

For that is wealth to me. 

• 

I do not sigh for miles of land 
That should thy dowry be. 

The fair white wonder of thy hand 
Is power enough for me. 

I do not covet jewels rare 
That he could give to thee ; 

Thy ruby lip, thy red cheek fair 
Are precious more to me. 

1 do not prize the gay gold rings 
That in thy halls I see, 

The little hoop a bridegroom brings 
Is richer far to me. 

Then let thy sire his own retain, 

Each diamond, every tree; 

Thou wilt my pride, my hope remain, 
Though poor thou com’st to me. 

Oh! by the vows I’ve pledg’d with thine 
I would not now be free ; 

To call thee wife— to know thee mine-* 
Is wealth, land, gem to me 
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A TALE FROM REAL LIFE,. 

« Tt were better to do that," said 


“DEPEND upon It, my ueui uiv- 
ther !” said Lady Leith, 44 depend 
upon it, your education has been the 
cause that you have advanced so little 
m life. Had our parents been as 
careful to instil into your mind the 
other principles of good policy and 
contrivance, a^they were to form 
your heart to vnPtue, and your mind 
to knowledge, you might at the pre- 
sent time have been Archbishop of 
Canterbury, instead of being Vicar of 
Holton, with a miserable income of 
two hundred and fifty pounds a-year 
« l endeavour, sister !’> replied the 
respectable old vicar, whose name 
was Rusby, “ to be content: for 
although my condition is by no 
means enviable, and I enjoy little 
beyond the mere necessaries of life, 

I have escaped from those degrading 
humiliations and unworthy ilaiteries 
which people for the most pari are obli- 
ged to practise who wish to rise from 
inferior to high situations. I differ, 
however, materially from you in 
opinion. I believe that, no instruc- 
tion from my parents could have 
made me a man of the world. My 
natural disposition is of a retired and 
studious character, Which is probably 
the result of some inherent quality of 
the corporeal functions, that instruction 
could not alter.’* 

Be that as it may,” replied Lady 
Leith, “ I hope, however, that you do 
not intend to educate your two chil- 
dren in the same manner, as you were 
educated.” 

“Why not,” replied Mr. Rusby; 
“I shall teach them to be. virtuous 
and intelligent, and leave the rest to 
Providence.” 

“ You had better, my good bro- 
ther!” said Lady Leith, 44 purchase a 
ladder; and placing it 'before your 
children's eyes, bid them regard it as 
an emblem of the world. Exhort 
them to fix their eyes upon the top, 

. hold fast by their hands, direct their, 
feet well, and strive with all their 
force to ascend, and in ail probabi- 
lity they will make quick progress 
towards the summit.” * 

u If they do not fall and break their 
necks,” said Mr. Rusby. 

E. M, December , 1824. 


Lady Leiih, 44 than remain at the 
bottom of the ladder all their days.’* 
Take it from me, as an axiom, bro- 
ther! that ambition is a natural pas-, 
sion of the human heart, the absence 
of which in any bosom renders life 
insipid. After the playfulness ot 
childhood, and the dalliance of youth 
are past, we #ust have some powerful 
impulse to keep us from sinking into 
absolute languor.” 

“ I do not see the necessity of that 
impulse,’ ’ replied Mr. Rusby. 44 We 
may be more happy by limiting than 
by extending our views. There are 
many innocent and agreeable ways of . 
rendering hie pleasurable, without 
resorting to such powerful stimulants 
as ambition.” 

« I suppose,” said Lady Leith, 

« you mean such means of happiness 
as are to be derived from reading, 
planting, gardening, drawing, and 
other languid and inert occupations* 
which disappointed or feeble charac- 
ters are apt to resort to, when the 
moments har% heavily upon their 
hands. Dioclesian and Charley v tli® 
Fifth, I remember, planted cabbages, 
and studied mechanics, as poor sub- 
stitutes lor the nobler pursuits of am- 
bition : Lord Bolingbroke in a mo- 
- ment of petulance and disappointed 
ambition professed to turn farmer. 
Swift amused himself in low society, 
and low poetry. These pursuits, 
however, were' merely adopled as 
amusements which constant occupa- 
tion had rendered necessary, not as 
occupations which natural choice or 
taste bade them cultivate.” 

* Those wen,” said Mr. Rusby, 
« would have been much happier, 
if their views had been more mode- 
rate, and their ambition less. - Dio- 
clesian and Chailes the Fifth, resorted 
to innocent amusements after they had 
been surfeited with glory, as if their 
hearts had been sick of the vanity of 
glory, and sighed for things of a softer 
and less pernicious character. Bo- 
lingbroke and .Swift were justly pu- 
nished for the restless ambition of 
their early lives, by the neglect and 
misfortunes which fell upon the latter 
3 x 
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part. Such men have done no good 
to human society. They neilher 
made themselves nor others happy. 
More moderate views would have 
secured them from vexation and dis- 
appointment. They might h&ve lived 
happy and unknown, the admired 
and beloved friends of a small domes- 
tic circle, who might have felt the 
benevolence of their hearts,, and lived 
unconscious of’ the extent of their 
abilities.” 

** I perceive, brother,” rejoined La- 
dy Leith, “that your prejudices are 
inveterate. Your moderation and phi- 
losophy may be well OTted to your 
age, and if they merely concerned 
ourself, might pass without repre- 
ension. But you. have two daugh- 
ters, whom it behoves you to place in 
the world to the best possible advan- 
tage. This cannot be done without 
exertion on your part to inspire their 
minds with ambitious views. They 
have already the germ of future beau- 
ty, and the promise of minds capable 
of great accomplishment and refine- 
ment. This beauty, however, must 
be polished and fashioned according 
to certain principles adopted in ele- 
gant society, and their minds must 
be taught to derive the greatest ad- 
vantages from their pgtural endow- 
ments/ Nature must 'be controlled, 
subdued, if possible extinguished; 
and art superinduced. Of all persons 
in the world, brother, you appear to 
me to be the least fitted to instruct 
a young girl in what manner she 
should lay out her capital of beauty 
and accomplishment to the best ad- 
vantage.” 

“I am convinced of. the truth of 
your observation,” said. Mr. Rushy, 
44 and shall be happy to receive in- 
struction from one who has given 
such practical illustration of the prin- 
ciples she professes. No person has 
been more successful in marriage than 
yourself— a husband obedient to your 
wishes, his splendid fortune at your 
command, and the possession of every 
comfort and luxury, prove you to 
have been extremely fortunate, or ex- 
tremely skilful in forming your mar- 
riage." 

. “ Attribute my success,” said Lady 
Leith, with an impatient tone, and a 
movement of the head which , indi- 
cated hauteur, “ to its proper cause, 
my abilities. You remember the 
many offers I rejected before I could 


be moved to marry. Sir James Leith 
was not the youngest, no# the hand- 
somest, nor the most beloved^ my 
admirers, but, he was .the richest, and 
the most inclined to obedience and 
indulgence. 1 married him because 
1 thought that such a marriage would 
be productive of the greatest share of 
happiness that matrimony is capable of. 
My plans have been crowned with 
success ; and nothing has been want- 
ing to my felicity but children. 1 am 
anxious that your daughters should 
* have fire benefit ofgpny instruction 
and experience. I^lee cleaily that 
your moderation and confined cir- 
, cum stances will prevent them from 
enjoying those opportunities of form- 
ing acquaintance with people of 
rank, or of being brought forward 
under such circumstances, and at 
such times as may enable them to 
marry advantageously. I therefore 
wish you to confide the care of their 
education to me. The ample fortune 
of Sir James can well provide them 
with those external accomplishments 
and attractions, which are all in all 
in the present state of society ; and a 
few thousands spared from his im- 
mense fortune 'will not be felt as a 
loss by his nephew, whom he lias con- 
stituted his 'heir.” 

44 1 cannot,” said Mr. Rusbv, 44 part 
with both my. children. That were 
too great a sacrifice to make. You 
shall have one— the other shall re- 
main with me.” 

“Well! well!” said Lady Leith, 
“ I will not endeavour to prevail on 
you to yield up both your children, 
notwithstanding I am conscious that 
it would be greatly to the advantage 
of both. I have felt loo severely the 
want of children myself, to be insen- 
sible to that affection which dreads' 
the entire loss of them.” 

This conversation between Lady 
Leith and her' brother, Mr. Rusby, 
took place during i short visit which 
she made at Halton Parsonage, the 
residence of the worthy vicar. The 
result pf this conversation was an 
understanding that'Lady Leith' should 
adopt the eldest daughter of Mr. Rus- 
hy, consider her as her own, and have 
the entire management .of her educa- 
tion. It happened fortunately that 
the, favourite daughter of Mr. Rushy 
Wasthe least acceptable to Lady Leith. 
She beheld something in the character 
of. Monimia, the eldest, which flat- 
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ered her hopes of seeing her one 
day aspire to distinction, by means 
of an illustrious marriage ; and Mr. 
Rusby thought he discovered in Clara, 
the youngest, a Sweetness of deposi- 
tion and a nobleness of heart which 
promised happiness to his declining 
years. These expectations probably 
originated in the predilection they 
both felt* for the child whom each 
preferred. We often imagine in those 
we love, the qualities which we wish 
to see. 

Lady Leith was a being who thought 
that the happiness and misery of indi- 
viduals, their success and misfortunes, 
resulted entirely from their education. 
By this term we do not mean that 
school-instruction, which generally 
goes under the denomination of edu- 
cation, but that more enlarged and 
useful information by which persons 
are instructed to make the best use oL. 
their natural and acquired advantages, 
so as to advance rapidly in life to- 
wards wealth or rank. She was her- 
self an illustration of the principles 
and doctrines she professed; while 
her brother, Mr. Rusby, was an ex- 
ample, in her opinion, of an ill-di- 
rected and erroneous education. This 
gentleman and herself, wero the only 
children of a respectable tradesman, 
who thought that the best method of 
promoting their interest in life, was to 
bestow on them a good education. 
To this end he sent them both to 
eminent schools, where thev went 
through the usual routine of scholastic 
instruction, with credit and approba- 
tion. About the age of eighteen, 
Miss Rusby was committed to the 
care and superintendencetof an aunt, . 
from whom she received much of that 
useful knowledge which had con- 
ducted her so favourably to prospe- 
rity. The aunt observing in Miss 
Rusby, a certain portion of beauty * 
and address, bestowed great pains in 
cultivating and directing those am- 
bitious and selfish propensities which 
are inherent in human nature. She 
taught her to set a high value on her • 
personal appearance and mental ac- 
quirements; to consider an advan- 
tageous marriage as the great end of 
her exertions, and to endeavour to 
surmount all those feelings of natural 
and fond affection, which lead astray 
so many young ladies to the great 
detriment of their interest. She would 
occasionally say to her, u Be prudent 


in forming attachments, Evyy hap. 
piness in life depends upon a success* 
ful marriage". Resist the approach of 
sentiments, and direct your mind sole- 
ly to the attainment of an advantage- 
ous settlement." These precepts she 
enforced by examples drawn from life ; 
and field up to the observation of her 
niece, such matches among her ac- 
quaintance as presented to her eyes in- 
stances of happiness attained through 
a prudent and careful attention to 
interest; or of misfortune, resulting 
from thoughtless and precipitate affec- 
tion. The young lady being of* 
character wary and prudent, received 
the admonitions of her aunt with 
attention. Her personal charms 
and accomplishments soon attracted 
the assiduities of some young suitors, 
but as their rank and fortune in life 
were inferior to her expectations, she 
had the prudence to resist their offers, 
and reserve herself for a more exalted 
destiny. In proportion as she ad- 
vanced in age, she grew more obsti- 
nate in her. adherence to her aspiring 
intentions, and her beauty was already 
on the decline, and the .admiration of 
her suitors waxing cold ami negligent, 
when she happened to meet at Bath, 
the wealihy Sir*James Leith. I{e was 
an old bachelor, whose youthhad 
been passed in industrious exertiph ; 
an exact and regular attention tfo bu- 
siness, combined with good fortune, 
had made him rich : riches procured 
him rank and . honours, and he had 
attained the dignity of Baronet, and 
was a member of the House of Com- 
mons. Miss Rusby was represented 
to him, as a lady whose manners and 
accomplishments would do honor to 
a splendid establishment. Sir James 
Leith had felt a twinge of the gout ; 
Miss Rusby had seen the roses of her , 
cheeks give way fo an incipient sal- 
lowness of complexion, which she 
felt to be hostile to dove. Sir James 
foresaw that he should soon want a 
nurse: Miss Rusby foresaw that she 
should scon want lovers; He pro- 
posed, and she instantly accepted. 

The conduct of Mr. Busby had 
been of a different description. He 
had no sooner left college and was 
possessed of a small living purchased 
for him by his father, than he followed 
the propensities of his heart, and fell., 
ip love with a beautiful girl, whpse 
wiiole fortune consisted in the elegance 
and simplicity of her character, great 
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sweetness of disposition, and a heart 
Vhich was rich beyond estimation in 
every mild and affectionate feeling. 
Their attachment was soon followed 
by marriage ; and as the)*? means 
were limited, they were constrained 
not less by necessity than by choice, 
io cultivate all their sweet apd simple 
pleasures in a domestic country life j 
which persons of wealth ary apt to 
disregard. Content with the* society 
of each other, and those recreations 
which are derived from books and 
rational amusements, they lived un- 
mindful of the world, its bustle and 
its passions. Their life was love, and 
the history of their days a series of 
sweet* and reciprocal instances of a 
profound and uninterrupted attach- 
ment. The union which made them 
happy, was mot permanent, for after 
a few years of perfect felicity,' Mrs. 
Rusby was separated from her hus- 
band by an untimely death, leaving 
him the two daughters whom we have 
mentioned above. The loss of a wife 
in whom all his felicity was centred, 
annihilated for a time the happiness and 
exertion of Mr. Rusby, and a year 
elapsed before he recovered that com- 
posure of heart and, peace of mind 
which enabled him to devote his 
attention to domestic concerns, the 
dutieb of his profession, and the 
welfare of his children. In pro- 
portion as his grief settled into a 
milder recollection of his lost wife, 
he began to fix his mind on the cha- 
racters of , his children, and to exert 
himself by administering to their in- 
struction and happiness. Their edu- 
cation became a matter to him of the 
most important consideration, and be 
brought the full powers of a dear 
understanding to bear on that subject. 
The young creatures were already 
considerably advanced in knowledge, 
and had attained, the one to twelve, 
the other to eleven years of age, when 
lady Leith in her visit to Hklton Par- 
sonage, proposed to relieve her bro- 
ker trom, all -farther solicitude about 
the welfare of his daughters, by taking 
upon hcistif the expense and care of 
. their education. If Mr. Rusby had 
been rich he would have refused all 
interference on the part of Lady Leith 
in the education of his daughters, for 
be thought the principles of .that lady 
might be injurious to the' simplicity 
of character which he so much ad- 
„« mired, and which he was anxious to 


preserve He did not suppose heV 
capabflnof instilling into their minds 
opinions or feelings which might be 
detrimental to their virtue, but he 
feared that her instruction might in- 
spire them with too exalted ideas of 
their own importance, an inordinate 
love of wealth, and ambitious inten- 
tions, which through disappointment 
might end in misery. * 

In a short time after the arrange- 
ment had been made for.Monimia to 
reside with Lady Leith, they both 
took leave of Mr. Rusby, and re- 
turned forthwith to London. Her fa- 
ther felf severely the Toss of his child. 
Her adoption by his sister appeared 
to him 1 lltle short of an entire, separa- 
tion. On the other hand, the young 
girl who had never before quitted 
home, was pleased with the prospect 
of the new scenes she was about to 
see. In quitting her father and sister 
she felt a momentary anguish, which 
was soon dissipated by the variety of 
novel objects which she beheld on 
their journey towards London. On 
their arrival in town, the carriage 
proceeded immediately to Sir James 
Leith’s mansion in Portman ■ Square.' 
Monimia accustomed from her in- 
fancy to the humble dwelling of her 
father, and never* having seen any 
house more splendidly furnished, nor 
rooms of larger dimensions than those 
which she had been accustomed to 
see at Halton Parsonage, beheld with 
the gieatest astonishment the superb 
mansion of her uncle. A feeling of 
contempt, (the first emotion of the 
kind which had ever entered her 
young heart,) arose from the compa- 
rison whiclf she made between the 
different situations of her poor and 
humble father, and the proud f and 
wealthy Sir James Leith. 

Lady Leith in a short time began 
her course of experimental instruction 
on the heart and mind of the young 
Monimia. She sought out a gover- 
ness whose conduct would be a pat- 
tern from whence her niece might learn 
to dress herself. After considerable 
Search, she discovered in a young 
French woman those artificial man- 
ners, and that happy tact of charac- 
ter, which accommodate themselves 
^ith facility to the opinions and ha- 
bits of those persons whom it is-their 
interest to serve. She had sufficient 
knowledge to instruct, in the rudi- 
ments of language?, geography, and 
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fcu&ic, but a perfect mistress. in the 
art of dissimulation. She had^lan- 

a , a courtesy, a smile, {or every 
ct variety of the human species. 
Her distance and courtly pride to- 
* wards the servants were not less re- 
markable than her extreme obsequi- 
ousness and humble deference to Lady 
Leith, and she gained almost imme- 
diately after her introduction into the 
house, the respect of the prudent and 
circumspect Sir James, the deference 
and assiduous notice of that gentle- 
man’s nephew, the. presumptive heir 
^of his property, and the fond attach- 
ment of, Monimia. 

Under the auspices and tuition of 
two such able performers as were Lady 
Leith aud Mademoiselle Artifice, the’ 
young Monimia made regular ad- 
vances towards refinement. By de- 
grees they pruned away those exube- 
rant shoots of infantine feeling which 
are thought by the cultivators of the 
human mind to weaken the parent 
stem. Step by step she was taught to 
speak, smile, walk, sit; rise, dress, eat, 
only with the design of captivating 
attention by those acts, and she be- 
came mannered even to the putting 
on of a glove, or the position and 
arrangement of her 'fingers. The 
poyerty of her father, (which in her 
infancy, and while she lived at home, 

• Bhowed like prosperity, when, com- 
pared to the more humble circum- 
stances of the greater part of the 
parishioners of Halton,) became as 
she advanced in years a source of 
shame and repugnance. She heard 
at the wealthy table of Sir James so • 
much in praise of the riches of fortu- 
nate individuals, and so few comments 
. on virtue fend abilities, that she gra- 
dually imbibed that opinion so pre- 
valent in the mercantile world, that 
wealth is the criterion of excellence. 
Whenever a desire to see. Ins daughter 
called Mr. Rusby up to London, Mo- 
nimia suffered a great deal of un- 
easiness and shame at the thought .of 
being obliged to appear in public 
with them :• and upon one . occasion 
her feelings were wrought up to a 
high state of torture, when she was 
asked by an intimate friend, “ who 
those queer pe9ple were/ that sat in 
Sir James’s box at the Opera.” She 
dexterously escaped the shame which 
this Question might, have brought 
upon ner, by saying “ that she under- 
stood they were people of immense 


estates in Lancashire, but who had 
never been in London before.*! She 
was at one time exceedingly discon- 
certed by the following question from 
a young girl, “ Pray, Miss Rusby, have 
you any rclationsSrxcept Sir James 
and Lady Lieth, for I never hear you 
mention them This question she 
parried, by turning ‘ her head away 
and covering her face with her hand, 
as if some agonizing recollections had 
been called up, and her young friend 
supposing that she was agitated by 
the remembrance of the loss of her 
relatives dropt the subject and never 
again resumed it. It has generally 
been found by those who have ele- 
vated their pupils to ambitious vidws, 
that their plans have ran a greater risk 
of being counteracted by the passion 
of love than by any other feeling, 
and Lady Leith, conscious how diffi- 
cult it is to dispossess that sentiment 
when it has once gained an entrance, 
made it her chief endeavour to guard 
against its approach. Her caution 
was so particular, th£# having once 
observed her niece blush when the 
name of a young man, who was very 
handsome but very poor, was men r 
tioned, she immediately took measures 
to prevent him from visiting again at 
her house. 

Among the numerous suitors Which 
the beauty of Monimia Rusby 
moned “bout her person was a young 
*man, the only heir of a wealthy stock- 
jobber, whose riches were estimated at 
a million. This was the very union 
which Lady Leith was courting for 
her -niece, and she gave every encou- 
ragement to his visits. Monimia had 
been enjoined, under pain of the end- 
less displeasure of Lady Leith, never 
to conceal from her, even for a mo*, 
ment, any offers she might receive; 
and to refer every suitor to her. As 
soon, therefore, as the youth declared 
his passion, she replied, with a cool- 
ness which somewhat astonished him, 
that she must refer him to Lady Leith, 
by whose wishes she always regulated 
her affections. ’The young man im- 
mediately requested an audience of her 
, ladyship, by whom he was received 
With great politeness, and. listened to 
’ with, attention. She told him she saw 
no great objection to the match, but 
matters of that nature must be cau- 
tiously managed; that young people 
were but; bad judges of the arrange- 
ments necessary to make them happy. 
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and that every proceeding must be 
regulated by the discretion of his own 
father and Sir James. She then ex- 
acted a promise from him never to 
mention his affection again to Mo 
nmiii until he received permission 
f i m herself to consider and address 
hei as his future bride 'I he old peo 
soon met, and consulted about the 
intend* d marriage An union with 
the family of Sir James flattered the 
ambition of the stock-jobbei, and his 
interest wis not forgotten when he 
agreed to settle upon his son one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. Sir 
Tames was a potent and a popular man, 
whose gic at connexions ami extensive 
commercial intu eourse might emble 
him to point out some li native hits. 
Monimia was to hav< 1 portion of ten 
thousand pounds, with a verbal pro 
mi*c of the wtme sum at the death of 
Sir James. 

One would suppose that all was joy 
and pleasure within the bosoms of the 
young people. It would have been so 
if the manoeffmng character of Lady 
Leith would ha\e allowed the natural 
thirst of young affection to imbibe a 
full draught of pleasure She was, 
however, continually witching and 
checking every inclination to impas- 
sioned love. “ Now is the time,” she 
would say to her niece, “ to assume 
that empire over the mind of your in- 
tended husband, which may render 
you happy by attaining the superiority 
If you once give way to your affection, 
you are lost, you become his slave, 
and cease to rule. We soon despise 
those who love us with thoughtless at- 
tachment. Let him suppose that you 
love him, but never be thoioughly con- 
vinced of it. Be polite, various, play- 
ful, engaging, reluctant, but avoid that 
unworthy stain in a woman's charac- 
ter, a fond and doting attachment.” 
By such opinions and repeated enforce- 
ment of them, she wrought the mind 
of hei niece to a wary and politic me- 
thod of loving. Her attachment was 
conditional, which like her stays she 
could put on at pleasure, and tighten 
and loosen about her heart Every 
arrangement was now made for the 
marriage, the day was fixed, the wed- 
ding-suits and a carnage purchased, 
a bouse furnished, when one of thofee 
unexpected events, which strike our 
senses like adsp of thunder, put a sud- 
den stop to the A business. I he great 
stock-jobber failed. Immense specu- 


lations in foreign bonds, which fell 
fifty(fc cent, m value m the course of 
a month, weie the cause of his rum* 
Various were the reports upon the Ex- 
change about flic extent of his specu- 
lations and losses , sornfe authorities 
detlired him to be ruined entirely, 
while others made a more moderate 
estimate of his niisfortunes, and sup- 
posed that something would be left 
after the payment of all demands* 
Sir James Leith received no injury 
from flit failure of the great stock job- 
ber He was on the eve of entering, 
m conjunction with him, upon some 
large speculations in bops, which the 
sudden misfoi tune stopped 

As soon as Lady Leith was made 
acquinited with the failure she com- 
municated the circumstance to Mo- 
nun la, with strict injunctions to with- 
draw her affections. That young 1 idy 
had been now so w( 11-tutored in the 
art of putting off and on affection that 
she soon disrobed her heart. Tins was 
the triumph of Lady Leith s system of 
education, and when she communi- 
cated the particulars to her brother, 
she commented largely on hei own 
skill. “ You see,” said she m one of 
her letters, “ that Monimn, under my 
instruction, lias captivated, by her 
manners and good conduct, a young 
man of great expectations, and when 
those expectations failed, she has bad 
the prudence to withdraw her affec- 
tion. Be assured that she will never 
disgrace herself by marrying a poor 
man. Her ambition and prudence are 
exactly what I wish them to be.” 
Many friends and acquaintances of 
Monimia, especially among the younger 
people, reprobated her conduct as a 
disgraceful specimen of insensibility, 
but she was highly praised among the 
insensible and the aged, and recom- 
mended by them to the young as a 
pattern 6f prudence and refinement. 

While Lady Leitji was elevating 
Monimia in such a manner as ensured 
her the attainment of prosperous cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Rushy was proceed- 
ing m Ihe education of lus daughter, 
Clara, in his own simple and unosten- 
tatious manner. He never inculcated 
ambitious designs but, on tba con- 
trary, taught her to be moderate m her 
expectations. He was unable to give 
her instructions how to enter a room 
gracefully, to captivate attention by 
sinking attitudes, to orfcSt lbs adora- 
tion of numerous suitors, and bold 
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them for a long time in heir train by 
amilea and insinuations full co- 
quetry and fallacy, but be well under- 
stood how to improve his daughter s 
mind by solid and useful instruction. 
By the time she attained the age of 
eighteen she was highly accomplish- 
ed, and was generally admired tor the 
beauty of her person, and the artless 
simplicity of her character. Not being 
warped by any artful or ambitious de- 
signs oh the part of her parent, she 
followed the natural bent ot her dispo- 
sition, and attached herself to a young 
man of her own age, the son of a re- 
spectable gentleman, who lived in the 
parish of Halton. This was her first 
love, and, like most of those affections 
which the heart spontaneously adopts 
at an early age, was ardent and sin- 
cere. 

The young gentleman her suitor had 
no fortune, and but very moderate ex- 
pectations, yet Mr. Ru^by did not 
think himself warranted m refusing his 
approbation of her attachment, he only 
stipulated with the youth that he should 
patiently wait until the appearance 
of better prospects, and not involve, 
by a precipitate and thoughtless mar- 
riage, his daughter in difficulty and dis- 
tress. The presentation of an ensigney 
to the lover called him to more active 
scenes in the Peninsula, when he first 
flashed his sword at the Battle of Tala- 
vera. In the succeeding battles he dis- 
played resolution and ability, and at- 
tained a company by his undaunted de- 
fence ol a fort m one of the engagements 
fought in I he Pyrenees. His career was . 
however checked, and his farther ad- 
vancement annihilated by the battle of 
Toulouse, where he lost a kg, and was 
dangerously wounded in the bead by 
a musket ball, which carried away 
part of his jaw, and deprived him, for 
a considerable time, of the power of 
speech. This event happened about 
the same time that the failure of the 
great stock-jobber put an end to the 
intended marriage between his son and 
Monimia. He recovered slowly from bis 
wounds, and was compelled to travel 
by slow journeys towards England, 
where Mr. Rusby and bis daughter 
were anxiously waiting the arrival of 
the gallaW soldier, to whose infirmi- 
ties and misfortunes they were anxious 
to administer comfort. Lady Leith 
used all her influence with her niece 
to induce her to . seize the occasion of 
breaking off a match with a man whom 


she designated as a beggar and a crip- 
ple. Her endeavours were ineffectual. 
She could neither shake the steady af- 
feclion of Clara, nor the firm and 
generous principles of Mr. Rusby. As 
soon as the young soldier arrived' in 
England he wrote a letter to his Clara, 
intimating that Iiq dreaded an inter- 
view with her. “ When I left you,'* 
said he in his letter, 4 * 1 was ifc the 
possession ot perfect health, full of ala- 
crity, ambitious in my designs, hand- 
some in my person, if I may believe 
the opinion oi others, and a match, a 
suitable match* except in fortune, to 
yourself ; 1 now return a battered and 
worn out soldier, disfigured, maimed, 
and, like a young tree struck by light- 
ning, blasted in the early putting forth 
of my expectations. . It were better 
that I should never see you again, my 
Clara, than see you to lose, through 
my want of personal advantages, that 
affection which I had once the happi- 
ness to inspire.” As soon as Clara 
received this letter she set out with her 
lather to meet her lover. Their meet- 
ing was like the junction of two streams 
that unite for ever. A short but vio- 
lent agitation of contending passionP 
was followed by composure and happi- 
ness. About three months after their 
return to Halton the young soldier 
was united to his Clara. In addition; 
to his half- pay he* received a pension 
of two hundred a- year, as a remunera- 
tion for bis wounds and services. 
This, together with a small allowance 
from his father, and a residence in the 
parsonage, enabled them to enjoy that 
which no wealth can purchase— con- 
tented affection. ’ * 

It was not long before the* charms 
and manners of Monimia Rusby gain- 
ed another suitor. This second ad- 
mirer was even richer than the first*. 

. he was a gentleman of extensive busi- 
ness, one of the representatives of the 
City of London, and a baronet. He 
was past the meridian of his days, a 
widower with two children, and not 
altogether a husband of Buch temper 
and manners as would have pleased a 
young woman whose mind had been 
inclined to refinement and romance. 
She had, however, by this time so 
completely imbibed the principles of 
her aunt, and become so nice a calcu- 
lator; that she^ knew what sum of 
money was a set-off against a. defect. 
Being told that her intended husband 
Was a person pf.a bad temper, she re- 
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plied, " True* but he settles upon me 
twenty thousand pounds.” “He is too 
old,” said a u ioiid, w to marry q woman 
of your vMilh and beaut*. 11 “ Not at 
all/’ v.u> nor reply, “ for he’ll ke°p 
me a ri.majr* , . M “ Depend upon n, 
iii\ -bar,” said a third person, “ you’ll 
be miserable .u ith hnn. M “ \ here can 
be no misery,’ * she answered, *• when* 
there is immense %vr.idh.” In this 
manner she exeMiplili d the 
pains which Lady Leith had t ken in 
her education, and Iicm' precept usk 
was not a little Hal tried v. hen she 
contrasted the eon- im tmatc prudence 
and discretion slv'wn by her own 
pupil, with what she turned, the 
childish romance of her niece < lara, 
A few months brought the m&r.iuge 
of Monimia to a conclusion. Sir 
Crofton Fiillpur.se vainly supposed 
that the preference which had breu 
shewn to him over the younger suitors 
of his bride, was to be attnbuted to 
his manners and character, and not to 
the temptation of his wealth. So 
little are those, who estimate money 
abo\ all things inclined to admit, 
that the wealth they possess is the 
tfcnly thing which can recommend 
them to others. 

While affairs were proceeding thus 
prosperously, in the Leith family, the 
failure of the p real stock jobber was 
silently woikiug out Hu miim nf.'-omc 
of the first houses jn die ( .. \ . I’iiepo 
sudden explosion:, of gnat commer- 
cial houses may b* a emulated to the 
reverberations of an echo in a moun- 
tainous country. A cannon is fired 
off; and close to your side the shock 
is instantly repeated. It then ceases 
and you suppose that you will hear 
no more of it, when you perceive an 
obscure and feeble repetition, at an 
immense distance : “ U is dy ing away, 
you observe,” and then again it thun- 
ders in your cars, apparently more 
loud than at first. After repeated 
shocks, which often come from quar- 
ters where you lead expect them, 
the explosion dies a Wav and the 
matter is forgotten. The failure 
of the stock jobber was of this 
nature. The* Leiih family ap- 
peared to stand secure, and were 
talking, and wondering at the numer- 
ous failures, obscure and important, 
which it had created, when suddenly 
they were alarmed by the explosiou 
of a house, with which Sir James had 
immense transactions, ahd this was 


instantly followed hy the failure uf 
his ow£ banker. After the first con- 
sternation was past, and they were 
able to summon sufficient calmness 
of mind to calculate their resource*. 
Lady feith directed the mind of Sk 
. 1 me' to the assistance which might 
he darned from Sir Crofton Fullpurse ; 
she knew the influence whii h IVLuii- 
mia po^sc^od over her husband, and 
proposed to vis.t her tor the purpose 
of p-pie-tjug her interest with lmn to 
piop the ciodit of Sir James. The 
carnage was ordered, and she repaired 
in*UiiitJy to Mbniinia. lliv rumour 
<»t the gu*at events had preceded her. 
Iler reception was cold and formal. 
“I come, my dear MouiniJa,” said 
Lady Leith in an agony *>f *JVie1, <v to 
reque-t you will prevail on Sn thotton 
to assist us on this hying occasion, 11 
“ Your Ladyship,” replied Monunki, 
“ ‘hall not want an advocate m me, 
but—” “ Heavens Monimia,” cried 
Lady Leith, is this the language, this 
the return you make for all my kind 
and generous exertions in your fa- 
vom ?' “ Your Ladyship,” replied 

Monimia, “ seems to forget that I am 
no longer my own mistress, but the 
obedient wife of a gentleman, whose 
interest and happiness it is my duty 
above. all things to consider. That 
done, your Ladyship shrill not want, 
.is 1 have said before, an advocate 
in me.” The mnnetuous temper of 
Lady Leith, could no longer hear 
this cold offer of aswiManec; she 
seized the bell, rose hastily bom 
the sofa, dropt a slight curtsey to 
her neire as she passed her by, and 
hurried down shuts to her carriage. 
The agitation of her mind, anting 
from this discovery of the scitidmes* 
and ingratitude of Monimia, combin- 
ed with the shock which her nerve* 
had received from the apprehension of 
the danger which seemed lo threat. n 
her family, threw her into bysteucs. 
A violent fever followed, and during 
some days her •physician apprehended 
a fatal termination. An soon as she 
recovered, it was thought right that 
she should unde i go a temporary re- 
moval Lom these scenes where she 
had suffered, and die herself *chose 
Halt on Parsonage, the residence of 
her brother, as- the place where she 
could best recover from the wounds 
which hir feelings had received. The 
reception which Mr. Rusby and his 
children gave her, was most kind 
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and hearty. During two months she 
lived at Halton, and in that time often 
confessed to her own mind, and by 
words to the car of 3V1r. Rusby, that 
she had been deceived in her specu- 
lations on education : tl* il prin iplcs 
of ambition and sdiishu^s mediated 
to young people, lecoil m the horn of 
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distress and difficulty on their in- 
structors. As soon as the affairs of 
Sir James were adjusted, she returned 
to London. Clara from tint time 
became the favorite of Lady Leith, 
and at the death of Sir James, she 
received the foituue which had been 
destined for Monimia. 


SHAKESPEARE CHARACTERS A ND THEIR REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

No. J. 


SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 

The transcendent excellencies of 
FalstatPs churactei, and the peculiar 
difficulties under which any actor, 
however great may be his talents, 
must necessarily labour in giving to 
this, the moot finished production ot 
the comic geium ot nur great poet, 
the rich tone and colouring which it 
demands, ate so obvious, that it would 
be an unprofitable wa.de of time to 
point them out more particularly to 
the reader’s attention. Neither arc 
we so fond ol paradox as to attempt, 
in imitation of u learned critic of 
former days, to prove that Falstall was 
no cowaid j we should as soon think 
of demonstrating that he had no de- 
light m “sack and sugar.” It is not, 
vc assure the leader, the intention of 
the pn sent sketch to enter into any 
such needless disquisitions, but merely 
to offer a hi it f notice ol the principal 
actors who have at various times sus- 
tained tins aiduous character, and 
more especially during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Wc shall 
say but little of those distinguished 
perfoinieis of the present day, who 
lim e given to its representation con- 
siderable 1'oice and effect, although, as 
fat as wc can judge from traditional 
evidence, none of them has been able 
to equal some of its earlier representa- 
tives. Their style and manner of person- 
ating this humourous compound of wit 
and sensuality, must be so familiar to 
that numerous class of our readers who 
take an interest in the drama, that we 
may safely leave it to their own 
judgments to form an estimate ol the 
respective merits of each. We shall 
therefore be content to pass them over 
with little more than a bare enume- 
ration. 

E. M. December, 1824. 


The earliest recorded performer of 
the fat knight, is supposed to have 
been John Lowin, whoac excellence in 
numerous comic characters is loudly 
celebrated by the ciitics of his times. 
It has, however, been doubted whether 
he could at the age of twenty-one, (for 
he appears to have been no more in 
1/597, when the first part of King 
Henry the Fourth, which contains the 
richest specimen of F.dstaff ’s humour, 
was first performed) have been suffi- 
ciently initiated in the business of the 
f-tage, to be capable of representing 
so peculiarly difficult a character. 
However conducive this objection 
may appear at the present day, a 
slight glance at the manner in which 
these things were managed in the time 
of Shake- pear will suffice to show how 
little real weight it possesses. During 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and for 
some years after her death, it was cus- 
tomary for the chiiJren of the revels 
(as tin y were called) to exhibit at the 
private theatre in Hlackfriars; and 
several of the best comedies of Ren 
Jonsoti, and other distinguished dra- 
matics, were icprescnltd by these 
pigmy actors, many of whom evinced 
at an extremely early age very groat 
precocity of genius, and became in 
more mature life tin; ornaments of 
their' profession. On one of these, 
who died young, and who appears to 
have possessed no common powers 
we have a beautiful little epitaph by 
lien Jonson . who thus speaks of him ; 

Years be mimbcr’d scarce thirteen, 
When turn’d cruel ; 

Yt*t three fill'll Zodiacs had lie been 
The stage's jewel ; 

And did act, what now vre moan, 

Old men so duly, 

As sooth, the Porc.c. thought him one, 
He play’d so truly. . 

3 y' 
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It follows from this statement., that' 1 
Salat hid Parry (the subject of the 
epitaph) made his dcb&t , to use the 
modern phrase, before he was ten 
y< ars old, and that in the space of 
three little years, he had rendered 
himself so conspicuous for his excel- 
lent performance of old men, as to 
draw this strong testimony from so 
nice a critic as Ben Jonson. After 
this it will no longer appear incredible 
that Lowin, supposing him also to 
have embraced the profession of the 
stage' very early in life, should have 
been deemed capable at the age of 
twenty-one, of giving to the represen- 
tation of FahtatF that full measure of 
genius, tade, humour and discrimina- 
tion, which are assigned to him by 
numerous testimonies, duiiug a space 
of little less than fifty years, in which 
he appears to have possessed a mono- 
poly of the character, to the 'entire ex- 
clusion of every other actor, for no 
notice is taken of any other represen- 
tative of Falstaff previous to the sup- 
pression of the theatres, which was 
accomplished by the influence of the 
fanatical party in parliament in the 
year 1647. 

After the death of Ilcminge and 
Burbage, this distinguished actor, in 
conjunction with Joseph Taylor, the 
original Hamlet, succeeded to the 
management of the king’s company 
of comedians, who exhibited alter- 
nately at the Globe oil Bankside, 
aud at the theatre m Blackfriars; but 
this establishment was soon after- 
wards broken up, together with the 
other theatres, by the persecutions of 
the puritanical party. A few of the 
players, however, had the boldness 
still to meet £tnd perform in private 
to a select audience, but the ruling, 
party soon got scent of this act of 
contumacy, and on one occasion, 
shortly before the decapitation of the 
wretched Charles, duiing the perform- 
ance of Fletcher’s “ Bloody Brother/' 
a1 the cockpit in Drmy-laiie, Lowin 
aiul a manlier of other actors were 
taken iuto custody, and underwent 
an imprisonment iti Hatton-house. 
After this the players were obliged to 
Retake themselves to other means of 
obtaining a livelihood, and Lowiq, 
who was now advanced in years* kept 
a small inn at Brentford, known by 
the nan e of the Three Pigeons* wheie 
he and his friend Taylor lingered out 
the brief remainder of their miserable 
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existence, in a condition scarcely 
raised above penury. 

The first actor of Falstaff, after the 
Restoration, of whom we have any 
account, was a bookseller in Holborn 
of the name of Cartwright, whose 
name is mentioned in Downe’s 
Roscius Anglicanus, but of whose 
performance nothing is known. He 
very liberally bequeathed his books to 
Dulwich College. 

Cartwright was succeeded in the 
character of Falstaff by Lacy, the 
favourite actor of Charles II. ; who was 
. so delighted with bis performances, 
that lie had his picture taken in three 
distinct characters, which may still 
be seen at Hampton-court. lie is 
spoken of by Langbaine as the most 
perfect comic player of his time, 
and is described by Aubrey as being 
“ of an elegant shape and line com- 
plexion.” He appeal’s fo have been 
one of the recruits picked up by the 
King’s Company soon after the 
Restoration, as there is no trace of 
his having acted previous to the 
civil wars, although the gossipping 
author quoted above assures us that 
** Ben Jonson took a catalogue from 
Mr. Lacy of the Yorkshire dialect, 
for the clownery to his comedy called 
the Tale of a Tub,” which was 
licensed for performance in 1633. In 
this story, however, as in many 
others, poor Aubrey appeals, as Mr. 
Gilford has justly observed, to have 
made more use of his ears than of his 
eyes, for had he taken the pains to 
look into the u Tale of a Tub,” he 
would have seen at once, that in 
whatever dialect the clownish cha- 
racters of that excellent play are 
made to speak, it is ceitainly not in 
the Yorkshire. Lacy wrote three 
plays of no great merit ; he died in 
1681, and was buried in the chuich- 
yard of St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

The next actor of eminence whose 
. name has been handed down to us as 
the representative of the “doughty 
knight ” is Betterton, whose wonder- 
ful powers and admirable versatility 
formed an inexhaustible source of 
delight for the audiences of his day. 
This great master of his profession 
had been long accustomed to play 
Hotspur, with general applause; to- 
wards the latter part of bis life, how- 
ever, he determined 1o try his abili- 
ties in Falstaff, and speedily con- 
vinced. the town that the most 
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humourous walk of comedy was 
equally within the scope of his capa- 
city with the highest flights of tra- 
gedy. A singular circumstance is 
recorded by Davies as having in- 
fluenced him considerably to modify 
the style of his personation of this 
character, which ought not to be 
passed over in silence, as it is strongly 
indicative of the modesty and good 
sense of this excellent actor. There 
was in Dublin a master paviourof the 
name of Baker, who excelled in 
several comic parts, and especially in 
Sir Kpicure Mammon, (in the Alchy- 
rnist,) in the Spanish Friar, and in 
Falstatf! Some singular anecdotes of 
this gentleman are to be found in 
* Chet wood's History of the Stage.” 
A London actor, of the same name 
with the great dramatic poet, Ben 
Jonson, happening to pay a visit to 
Dublin, communicated to Betterton 
on his return, Baker’s manner of per- 
sonating FalstafF, which, says Davies, 
Betterton “ not only approved, but 
adopted, and frankly owned that the 
paviour’s draft of Sir John was more 
characteristical than his own.” This 
great actor died in 1710. 

In the interval between Betterton 
and Quin, several actors were induced 
to attempt to bend this bow of Ulysses, 
but with very indifferent success. 
Barton Booth, at the express com- 
mand of Queen Anne, ventured upon 
fhu character for one night only, and 
then abandoned it in despair. The 
elder Mills also tried his skill in its 
representation, but alas! the sober 
gravity of his face could never be 
made to express the inimitable humour 
of FalstafF. The fat figure, full voice, 
round face, and honest laugh of Har- 
per, were more in his favour, but few 
gleams of intellect or genius beamed 
through his performance. . 

One of the earliest performances of 
Rich’s company at the theatre in 
Lincoln?s Inn Fields, was the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and in this, con- 
fessedly the feeblest portrait which our 
immortal bard has given of the merry 
knight, Quin gained so great ap- 
plause, that he was* soon induced to 
try his fortune in the more strongly 
marked delineation of the character 
which is to be found in the first part 
of Henry IV. He possessed a tall 
and bulky person, a strong and 
pleasing voice, a bold and manly 
couutenancc, and a piercing , and ex- 


pressive eye. His style of acting was 
highly animated/ and his, sarcasm 
poignant and biting. With these 
qualifications he could not fail to 
succeed in the representation of such 
a character as FalstafF, and in spite 
of some defects with which he was 
charged, he speedily gained the repu- 
tation of the most intelligent and 
judicious perform t who had appeared 
in it since the days of Betterton. 

Of Berry, Lowe, Slmter, Woodward 
and Yates, who all in turn put on 
Falstaff’s habit, little need be said, 
as none of them are considered to 
have succeeded in the delineation of 
that soul of mirth and good humour 
with which the boundless fancy, and * 
creative genius of Shakspeare have 
animated his unwieldy carcase. Clever 
as most of these actors were in their 
respective lines, they -were obviously 
unfit for the ropie-entition of a cha- 
racter so far above the common 
reach. 

Henderson’s performance of tlic 
'character is, however, deserving of 
more particular mention, as being in 
the opinion of many excellent judges, 
equal to that of Quin. In fact these two 
celebrated actors appear to divide 
between them the honor of being the 
best FalstalFs of the last century, so 
ditlicult is it to decide on which* of 
them the palm should be conferred. 
Quin was decidedly the superior in 
figure, voice and countenance; and 
in the impudent dignity of the cha- 
racter no one could even approach 
him. The external deficiencies of 
Henderson were supplied by a most 
excellent judgment ; and in the gay 
levity and frolicksome humour which 
he displayed, he completely distanced 
all competitors. 

Since the days of Henderson, we 
have had a variety of Falstafls of all 
descriptions, good, bad, and indiffe- 
rent. Among the^e, George Frederick 
Cooke, is. perhaps, entitled to rank 
highest. Some few have been led to 
the performance of the character prin- 
cipally in consequence of their extra- 
ordinary bulk. Of these the most 
remarkable was a Mrs. Ward,- who 
enacted the part to the no small en- 
tertainment of an overflowing au- 
dience for her own benefit, at the 
Hay market theatre. The excessive 
corpulence of Mr. Stephen Kemble 
• also obtained for him the applause of 
a liberal and discerning public. Of 
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the tfalstafFs who a| present* occupy 
the stage, in the persons of Fawcett, 
Dowton, Bartley and Charles Kemble, 
the former, perhaps, is the most equal 
in his performance, and the gross sen- 
suality of the character loses nothing 
in his hands ; Dowtoil is exceedingly 
rich in the delineation of the ludicrous 
features of the character; Bartley’s 
voice and figure arc well suited to the 


part, and added to the honest and 
hearty good humour by which he is 
distinguished, render him a very effi- 
cient representative of the merry and 
mirth-exciting knight; and Charles 
Kemble’s personation of the character 
is marked by a number of clever 
points, and displays in several of the 
scenes a great deal of talent and dis- 
crimination. 


THE NOVTCE IN TOWN. 


Giles G reentree to his cousin George 
Gamble . 

Harley Street. 

Dear Georoe, 

1 have now been one fortnight in 
town, without being able to write to 
you, so flurried and hurried have I 
been, and so nonplussed and put to 
it to accustom myself to the racket- 
ing irrational life which wc lead ; ill 
the first place I must tell you that I 
am well, thanks to a good constitu- 
tion, for I have been run off my legs, 
kept out of my natural rest, very much 
vexed at times, and have had to ac- 
custom my st If to every thing quite 
opposite to our going on in the coun- 
try, which, as you know, is like clock- 
work at the Grange and at Overshot 
Farm- but t must try and begin in 
order. I arrived per heavy coach, 
booked like a parcel, at aunt’s hus- 
band's counting house in Coleman 
Street, a dccuntish looking place 
enough — I got out of the hackney- 
coach which took me from the Sara- 
cen’s Head, and was for bringing in 
my luggage, when a well dressed 
gentleman, without a hat# came out 
and asked me whom 1 wanted ? I told 
him it was Aunt Polly, the Aider- 
man’s lady, when the young fellow 
burst out a laughing, (pretty London 
manners thought t,j and informed me 
that she had never been there in her 
life, and that the Alderman only 
called there for a few hours. “ Then,” 
said I, “ your London Directory lies 
prettily— did not I read John Nobbs 
and Co., Ironmongers, Coleman Street?*’ 
4t Very true,” said the high dressed 
gentleman, “ but this is only his 
counting-house, you will find him 
at his house in Harley Street” I 
thanked the gentleman, whom I after- 
wards found out to be nothing more 
than a clerk; for just as I jumped into 


the coach, l saw him and four more 
chaps with pens behind their ears, 
leaning over a desk with ledgers and 
things on it, and laughing at me with 
all their might and main. Rub the first, 
thought T, and intended to complain 
to the Alderman, but other troubles 
put it out of my head; after being 
jolted to death, and stopping the 
coach five times, for fear that the' 
coachman should have driven beyond 
the place, . for I thought we never 
should get there, I arrived at last: 
Coaehee gives such a scssarara at the 
door, as if he wanted to knock it 
down, but I knew enough to compre- 
hend that that gave me a certain de- 
gree of consequence, so I said not a 
word, but stepped out, and seeing a 
poor fellow, who looked like a lad 
out of place, I. says, “ 1 suppose you 
a’ n’t above earning two-pence, so bear 
a hand with my boxes,’ 1 which he 
accordingly did, when a handsome 
fellow in silk stockings, and dressed 
out as if he were going to a race ball, 
steps up to rpe, and asks me who I 
am? and what I want? I told him 
very civilly, that J was Giles Grcentree, 
aunt Polly’s Nephew, and that 1 was 
come up by her invitation to be pro- 
vided for in the army, or some sinecure 
place, as Alderman Nobbs had promised 
mother ; he bowed and showed me in, 
when 1 found three fellows, with pow- 
dered heads, and crimson laced coats, 
who were the ironmonger’s footmen. 

I should have thought iron grey and 
a fire red turn-up would have been 
more becoming a tradesman, than 
thus vieing with the royal family, but 
bless you this was nothing to what I 
saw atterwards— I now enquired what 
was to pay, “ seven shillings,” an- 
swered the coachman. “Seven- de- 
vils!" said I, “ why you are a regu- 
lar robber.” “No more a robber 
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Han yourself/* replies he, so I lifts up 
my oak twig to give him a lesson 

of manners; 44 hit and be d 

exclaims he, 44 come on if you dare, 
but if you do, I’ll alter your sign for 
you,”— there was impudence. 44 Oh, 
oh !” cries I, and began to peel, but 
the gentleman in the silk stockings 
interposed, and took coachee’s num- 
ber, and let him know. that the Aider- 
man was not to be trifled with, that 
he was a magistrate, and could punish 
him without judge or jury, and that 
he would commit him for a look, or 
send him to the trcad-nnll for a word, 
and keep him upon bread and water 
if he gave him any of his sauce, so 
he had better beg my pardon, and 
take his honest fare and be oil', if he 
didn’t want to be handcuffed and sent 
off' to jail. The fellow seemed very 
sorry, for he said to me, " I humbly 
beg your honour’s pardon,” which so 
disarmed me, (you know my heart, 
George,) that I shook hands with him,' 
and gave him the seven shillings for 
good will. The servants all stared at 
me as if 1 had two heads, and as soon 
as my back was turned, they laughed 
as if they would split their sides; this, 
1 confess, put my pipe out a little, 
but the young gentleman showed me 
up stairs, but drew back his hand, 
when I offered him mine, as T took 
him to he one of our London cousins, 
or some relation of Mr. Nobbs’s; I 
asked a good deal about my aunt, 
but all I could learn was that she was 
not up, but would be down stairs 
about three o’clock to breakfast, 
which by the byc«wa$ our dinner 
hour in the country ; adding that if I 
wished for refreshment, fie would 
fetch me some, which he did accord- 
ingly, — cold pigeon pie and Madeira, 
of which I partook so heartily,. that l 
fell fast asleep on the sofa, # with the 
newspaper in my hand, and was only 
awakened by aunt Polly’s coming 
into the room. Mercy defend me what 
a figure of fun she was 7 she had* a 
comical made dress of muslin, up in 
the neck and trimmed with costly 
lace; she had a lhce cap which looked 
like a basket of flowers, with roses, 
and a dozen other garden concerns in , 
it; she had a pair of silk boots on, 
and was painted up to the eyes; to 
tell you the truth, she looked no bet- 
ter than she ought to be, —what a con- 
trast to my decent mother !— Well I 
stepped up to her and gave her a 


buss, but I thought she looked rather 
coldly on me, for her first words were, 
4 * George you must be off to a tailor’s 
directly, and get^ brushed up for din- 
ner.” “ Adams,” (pointing to the 
gentleman in silk stockings) “ knows 
one who will make you a coat in six 
hours, so that you will be fit to sit 
down to dinner with us, for we have 
a great deal of quality company, and 
we must not have any of your Shrews- 
bury cut coats.” 44 Zooks !” exclaim- 
ed I, 44 aunt Polly, what! do quality 
company visit you 44 To be sure,” 
said aunty, with a flounce; 44 why 
my husband is a magistrate, and a 
very thriving man, and lie has lent a 
certain Lord five thousand pounds, 
and I don’t despair of seeing him 
in Parliament some day or other. 
41 That will be grand,” quoth I. 44 J. 
Nobbs, Esq. M. P. will cut a great 
shine.” At this moment I rose to 
make place for Mr. Adams, and of- 
fered him a chair; but aunt Polly 
looked like a fury, and after making 
a sign to him to withdraw, she ex- 
claimed, 44 Giles, if you go on thm 
dishonouring me, by ^our ignorance 
and stupidity, 1 shall 'forbid you the 
house — that fellow is my groom of 
the chambers.” 44 Groom of the 
chambers !— indeed, that is the world 
turned upside down ; who ever heard 
of a groom except in a stable, in 
Shropshire ?” I was now a little re- 
lieved by the sight of a lovely girl, 
very flashily dressed, who entered the 
room ; up I staifed, and flying towards 
her, 1 said, 44 dear Aunty, is that 
your daughter?” 44 Daughter, you 
beast!” was her answer, • whereupon 
she kicked with her heels, and 
fell into strong hysterics, so I flew 
out of the room, and asked Mr. Adams 
what I had done ? when he informed 
me’ that the young lady was aunt 
Polly's own maid, and it was my af- 
fronting Mrs. Alderman Nobbs , which 
threw her into fits, which, by the way, 
she was not subject to when her ho- 
nest father, the farmer, was alive ; but 
the devil is in London for altering 
people. The groom of the chambers (a 
much more genteel-looking man than 
the alderman) conducted me up to my 
room, to change my clothes previous 
to my going with him to the tailor’s, 
when Io, and behold, my large hair 
trunk, with my best clothes in it, had 
been borrowed by the chap out of 
place, who had only left me my port- 
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man tea u and an old packing-case full 
of buck-skins, which I brought over 
in hopes of getting a day's hunt some- 
where within twenty miles of London ; 
well, of a bad bargain make the best, 
so I whistled the “Jolly Miller,*’ and 
went out with Mr. Adams in a hack- 
ncy-coach to the tailor’s, who was 
another fine gentleman, who only 
visited his shop once a day, never 
took measure of any body himself, nor 
would wait upon any one for an order, 
or to be paid, unless he was a lord, or 
a member of parliament. Adams told 
me that he had made his foitune, kept 
his carriage, and lived like a nabob, 
and, that he had twenty thousand 
pounds of bad debts besides. “ Then,” 
said 1, (shrewdly, as I thought,) 41 1 
suppose he'll not be long before he is 
in the Gazette.” 44 Not a bit,” replied 
he, 44 if one customer out of three pays 
him he’ll be all right, you may depend 
upon it.”* Well, one of his skip-jacks 
takes my measure, but upon my wish- 
ing to examine the cloth, and to beat 
him down in price, 4he groom of the 
chambers shook his head, and, putting 
his finger on .his lips, as much as to 
tell me to hold’my tongue; he said, 
“ Leave all that to Mr. Vanschwillen- 
verkenn, (a German,) and he will make 
a perfect dandy of you.” 44 Well,” 
said T, 44 if he don’t make a fool of 
me it’s all very well when (would 
you believe it ?) the two rascals wink- 
ed at each other, and laughed at my 
expence. I soon got back to Harley- 
street, where there vJhs the devil to 
pay ; aunt Polly had forbid me the 
house, but the ironmonger was less 
iron-hearted than his wife ; he said I 
must be borne with for a little while, 
and pacified ma’am by paying her dress- 
maker’s' bill ; indeed, Nobbs would be 
a plain, simple, stupid, good fellow 
enbugh, and a rare knowing tradesman, 
if aunt Polly had not filled his head, 
and had not turned his head by visit- 
ing Paris, and by polishing him up so, 
that there’s no weight or value left 
about him. It was at last decided that 
I should get a severe lecture from his 
worship, as to behaving myself like a 
gentleman, which I was obliged to 
put up with, and I was desired not to 


speak a word unless when spoken to, 
and then only yes and no; 1 * and I was 
to take my place at table next the 
French governess, which was making 
a mute of me at once^ as 1 cannot 
parlez vous one word of their gibber- 
ish, and l was to submit to have my 
hair put in papers like a lady, to make 
it curl, and was forbid to join in the 
dance after dinner with the young 
ladies, as I was to have a dancing- 
master come to me next day : lastly 
1 was ordered to dress myself to the 
best advantage, for ■frbieh purpose a 
new suit of clothes came in five hours 
after my meagre was taken, and I 
found half a dozen pair of dress -shoes, 
sent from Mr. Iloby’s, the butler having 
taken an old shoe of mine to serve as 
to size; I now weut up the back stairs 
to my dressing-room, and had t'ie 
happiness to meet the pretty lady’s 
maid, and to give her a salute, which 
put me in high spirits for the rest of 
the day, in spite of the continual 
snubbing which I got from my aunt. 
Now I would give you an account 
of our gorgeous feast, and of the com- 
pany, and of my mistakes and mise- 
ries, and of aunt’s most extraor- 
dinary dress, but that the postman’s 
first bell is ringing, and I have got 
to call at a dozen places, and to 
I dress for dinner besides, which you 
must know takes place at seven o’clock, 
that uncle Nobbs may have time to 
take his. morning ride after the count- 
ing-house slnits up at four ; therefore, 
my dear George, I must bid you 
adieu ; pray take paiticular care of my 
fighting cock, and my black bitch 
Fanny; let mother know that I am 
well, but don’t say a word of aunt 
Polly’s mad goings on, nor of her un- 
kindness to me, it would break mother's 
heart ; so mum upon that subject. 

Your’s, very truly, 

Giles Greentree. 

P. S. The alderman lias promised to 
get the fellow who stole my clothes 
apprehended, and he says he’ll get 
him hanged, or sent to botany Bay. 
There’s power for you ! Who’d have 
thought it, when he used to sweep his 
old master's warehouse ¥ 



PRINCE OP THE PEARL ISLANDS, IN SEARCH OF WISDOM, 
THROUGH ALL THK NATIONS OP THfe EARTH. 

A TALE AFTER THE MANNER OK RASSELAS PRINCE OF ABY6SIN1A* 


In the waters of the vast Pacific, 
somewhere, it is conjectured, near to 
the shores of Peru, are situate the 
Pearl Island?, which, according to 
Cuscan tradition, about fourteen cen- 
turies before the discovery of America, 
were called 44 the Islands of the Hap- 
py,” and governed by the wise Gu- 
lamnyi, who had an only son, named 
Chilia, which, in their figurative lan- 
guage, meant the 44 Lustre of the Sun,” 
from the great beauty of his person, 
and brightness of his genius. 

Chilia, though enlightened in all 
the wisdom of the elders of his country, 
grew dissatisfied with this portion of 
his instruction, convinced that these 
sages reasoned only from effects, and 
were totally ignorant of nature’s laws. 
This disappointment to his ardent 
mind spread over it a gloom that ob- 
scured all the bright visions of his 
youth, and, at length, settled into, that 
deep melancholy, that he wholly ab- 
stracted himself from society, and 
spent the entire day at the fountain of 
Abalpa (the goddess of Wisdom) in 
the palace gardens, weeping iuto its 
crystal waters, and praying for in- 
struction. 

Gualamma, inconsolable at this sud- 
den change in the disposition of the 
prince, followed him one morning, un- 
perceived, to the place of his retreat; 
the sight of his sou’s grief, who was 
weeping over the fountain, so far over- 
came him, that he uttered a deep 
groan, and fell prostrate on the 
ground ; the noise roused the prince 
Irom his reveiie, who, lifting up his 
head, and perceiving the situation of 
4 the king, sprang towards him, and, 
catching him in his arms, inquired, 
with tender apprehension, what ailed 
him ? “ Why dost thou ask the ques- 
tion,” replied the venerable Gualam- 
nia, casting on the prince a look of 
mingled rep roof and affection, “ when 
thy own heart must convince thee 
that it is thy grief which covers the 
spirits of thy father with sadness ! O 
Chilia . 7 has he lacked in liis affection 
to thee that thou so grievest } or has 
the adopted of thy bosom, the fairTas- 


cala, proved herself unworthy of thy 
affection? Reveal to thy father thy 
sorrows, that he may share if he can- 
not remove them.” 

The prince, subdued by this appeal 
to parental affection, fell on his father’s 
bosom, and, weeping bitterly, ex- 
claimed, 14 O! sire, far from experienc- 
ing a lack of your affection, my spirit 
bends under the weight of increased 
kindness ; and the tenderness of the 
virtuous Tascala only proves to me 
I am unworthy of the treasure. It is 
the war in my spirit, betwixt love and 
duty, that shadows • with despair my 
mind, and the cause I dare not re- 
veal !” 

44 O Chilia!” exclaimed the agonized 
monarch, 44 will the offspring of Gua- 
lamma’s strength, the lamp ol his bliss, 
and brightness of his setting sun, re- 
fuse to confide to his father a secret 
that preys upon his happiness, and, if 
suffered to remain, will prove to him 
the barb of death!” 

The prince, no longer able to resist 
his father’s tears, candidly owned his 
grief was caused by his ardent desire 
to obtain wisdom, which could be 
only acquired by visiting those na- 
tions of the earth whose knowledge, 
as he had heard, greatly exceeded 
theirs. 

44 Chilia,” cried the sorrowful king, 
44 banish fiom thy spirit these delusive 
shadows of thy imagination, that 
would guide thee into dangers un- 
known to these peaceful islands. Dost 
thou not possess already all the means 
of making thyself happy; and is not 
happiness the fruit of wisdom ? Hast 
thou not also been carefully instructed 
in all the knowledge of our elders, 
which teaches true piety to the Great 
Creator of the Palace of the Sun, and 
gratitude to him for all his bounties; 
and art thou not the splendor of the 
happy people of the Pearl Islands, the 
mirror of thy father's life, and his 
only successor? and why dost thou 
wish to wander from these blessings to 
encounter toils, temptations, and dan- 
gers* in the pestilent world ?” 

w Alas! sire,” replied Chilia, breath- 
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ing a deep sigh, a our elders have 
only told me, what my own senses 
would have explained,— the effects of 
things; 1 languish to know their causes. 
They say the seasons are the gifts 
of the Spirit of the Sun’s brightness, 
but 1 want to know those causes which 
produce their agencies ; why the forest 
droops, and renews its verdure, and 
why the trees are alternately crowned 
with blossoms and fruits ; what impels 
the burning axles of the sun across the 
ocean pf waters to come and enlighten 
your kingdom ; why he retreats again 
into the chambers of darkness to make 
our night; and what lifts the billows 
of the tides, at stated periods, to over- 
flow, and fertilize our valleys.” 

“ My son,” replied the sage Gua- 
lamma, “ can a knowledge of these 
causes render raanjnore wise or happy ? 
have the orange or bread fruit trees 
ever lacked their fruits? the sun to 
ripen our harvest? or our flocks to 
yield their increase ? Then why should 
man, who enjoys all the blessings of 
the effects, presumptuously strive to 
penetrate into the magnificence of the 
Creator's wisdom ? to search for 
causes wisely withheld from him for' 
the security of his repose ?” 

“ I confess, O sire,” answered the 
prince, blushing, “ the inquisitive 
mind may make itself unhappy; but 
the Inca of Peru, who annually visits 
your islands, has informed me their 
empire is milch wiser than ours ; and 
that there are many nations on the 
earth much superior to theirs, and I 
wish to travel through them, that I 
may. acquire their wisdom ; for science 
is the only food my mind craves, and 
by it alone it can be nourished. Per- 
mit, O sire, your son to visit these 
nations, to qualify himself to succeed 
to the sceptre of the wise Gualamma, 
when it shall please the Great Spirit 
of the Palace of the Sun to call him to 
his happiness in the chambers of his 
brightness. 1 * 

« Pernicious, my son,” cried the 
king, “ was this communication to 
thy young heart. Curiosity has can- 
kered the blossoms of its peace ; thou 
mayest become more wise, but thy 
happiness will be for ever sacrificed. 


“ Ahalpa, the Spirit of Wisdom, 
has revealed to thy father the frightful 
miseries that afflict the other nations of 
the world, through their apostacy from 
the simplicity , of nature* The spirits 
of darkness, discord, ambition, false 
glory, and. revenge, have bruised the 
blossoms of human bliss, and destroyed 
the earth’s plenty. Revenge, injustice, 
and oppression, pour the phials of 
famine, disease, and pain, upon the 
withered bowers of the feeble, and the 
red hoof of the war horse crimsons 
with human gore the green altars of 
nature. Yet, in the midst of this deso- 
lation, you will behold luxury and 
wealth throned in palaces; magnifi- 
cent temples, splendid monuments, 
and glittering altars of the arts and 
sciences raised at the expence of the 
welfare of millions of wretched human 
beings, who enjoy neither personal 
liberty or the comforts of existence, 
but daily bleed under the whips of 
slavery, or arc wasted by the pestilence 
of disease ! O ! Chilia, my son, our 
fruitful inland is the only portion of 
the earth that has preserved the prime- 
val charter of perfect bliss, which the 
Creator of the Palace of the Sun be- 
stowed upon his creatures. Let not 
idle curiosity ravish from thee thy 
birthright. But, what do I say, thy 
virtue will protect thee if thou wandcr- 
est, aud Abalpa will reward thy piety, 
by again permitting thee to return to 
thy lather’s kingdom, when thou hast 
proved thy folly. But pause well, my 
son, ere thou venturest to begin thy 
dangerous enterprise.” 

The prince, deeply affected by this 
magnani mity of the king, was unable for 
some time to reply ; at length, taking 
his father’s hand, he said, M I will, sire, 
ponder upon my project, and should ' 
my inclination to travel prove uncon- 
querable I hope you will not farther 
oppose it.” 

Gualamma made no reply, but with 
smiles embraced his son, which Chilia* 
construed into a tacit consent, and 
they both returned to the palace. 

(To be continued .) 



SKETCHES OF FRENCH MANNERS. 

No. I. 


Amongst the innumerable tours 
and travels on the continent that have 
lately appeared, it is rather singular 
that none of them contain such ac- 
counts of foreign manners as can 
be of use to the untravelled, and 
scarcely any that the real traveller can 
recognise as true descriptions of the 
people he has visited. T wo or three 
months* residence in a foreign country 
will not enable the ablest observer to 
inspect even the surface of society, 
much less its interior principles and 
arrangement; and, even when sufficient 
time and opportunity are devoted to 
the task, the reserved character of our 
countrymen is a powerful obstacle to 
their attainment of that intimate know- 
ledge of private habits, opinions, feel- 
ing'!, and principles, which can alone 
qualify any one lor judging correctly 
of the morals and manners of a nation. 
Modem travellers by this difficulty, 
however, no wise daunted, seem to he 
possessed of more confidence and self- 
conceit even than their predecessors, 
for, though the six months’ tours of the 
“ olden time” were not over-burdened 
with liberality or sound remark, they 
never approached the wild extrava- 
gance that characterizes the modern 
u Tales” of a six weeks’ “ Traveller.” 
One traveller, a man whom one would 
have thought superior to such follies, 
" visits” Paris at the peace, and with- 
out the slightest acquaintance with 
Parisian society, draws a graphic 
sketch of French domestic manners 
from the anecdotes of Madame de 
Pompadour, and u the Moral Tales” 
of Marmontel ! He gives an amusing 
account of the inviolability of a lady’s 
boudoir , into which, it is very evi- 
dent, he never penetrated ! So much 
for embodying on dits into his woik, 
and the influence of a fertile imagina- 
tion ! After all, these liberties are not 
to be treated too harshly, when we find 
even the cold philosophic Hume swell- 
ing out the Adventure of Charles II. 
in the Oak into a variety of circum- 
stances that never appeared on re- 
cord. There are but two writers whose 
observations on France are worthy of 
attention, Lady Morgan and the author 
of 44 The Hermit Abroad.” There is 
some exaggeration, undoubtedly, in 
E. M. December , 1824. 


Lady Morgan’s lively sketches, but we 
happen to know that she enjoyed dis- 
tinguished opportunities of seeing the 
interior mechanism of French society. 
Tut by far the best record of facts is 
“ The Hermit Abroad.” Those who 
have never been out of England will 
obtain more accurate knowledge of 
France by perusing its pages than in 
all the works that have ever been writ- 
ten. Lest 1 be accused of undue par- 
tiality for “ The Hermit,” I shall add 
that a short time after it was publish- 
ed, long before L ever saw it, an mh- 
travclied triend mentioned it with 
high praise in a letter to me; I was 
then in a distant country, and remark- 
ed that it gave 44 the very same pic- 
ture of French manners with which 
you were wont to amuse us in the 
country, after your return frodi Water- 
loo ; we then thought you touched 
with the Gallomania, but the Hermit 
confirms your statements in toto." 
My reason fur admiring “The Hermit’* 
is, therefore, evident enough, “ does 
he not agree with me ; ergo, he is 
right.” 

There are some points of French 
manners which “ the wandering Her- 
mit” has slightly touched upon, or not 
noticed at all ; I purpose, therefore, 
to give occasional sketches of what 
seems to me most interesting, or least 
generally known.— 

SUNDAY IN PARIS. 

Every body has been in Paris, and 
yet how few know the real peculiari- 
ties of a Parisian Sunday ! “ The 

French arc a shockingly immoral 
race,” says the gambling fine lady of 
Port man -square, “ for they go to the 
theatre on a Sabbath evening,”— -in- 
stead of getting gloriously drunk, as 
good Christians ought to do, for the 
benefit of the revenue. This is “ the 
sum total ” of the mere English idea of 
a French Sunday. The grand features 
of Parisian manners on the day of rest 
are extra muros beyond the Barrieres ; 
and will the English really consent to 
leave the good cheer of Gregnon, Very, 
Beauvilliers, and the Roc her du Can- 
caleV No, no; they are loo fond of 
good things to risk certain for uncer- 
tain pleasures, and far too aristocratic. 
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withal, to dream of contaminating 
themselves by mingling among the 
vulgar sons of labour and equality ! 
What unsophisticated Englishman 
would not prefer a lounge along the 
Boulevard de Coblentz, a visit to the 
Cate Hardy, or Tortoni’s, or a par tie 
five at some restaurateur of the Boule- 
vards, to all the interesting scenes that 
the environs of Paris present on a Sun- 
day ? Perhaps he is right after all. I 
do not know whether these 44 scenes” 
be as interesting to others as they have 
always seemed to tr.e ; Pest egal. I 
shall briefly state some of the peculiari- 
ties that distinguish this day in the 
French capital. 

It is not fashionable to remain in 
Paris on Sunday during the belle sai - 
son ; the wealthy, therefore, (I do not 
say the noblesse' for few of them are 
wealthy,) who have not gone already 
to the country, retire thither early in 
the morning. Carriages are in move- 
ment in all parts of the city, but 
abound most in the noble Faubourg St. 
Germain, and the financial Chaussee 
D’Antin, when they drive off to the 
plain of Romamville, the heights of 
Mendon, the pleasant environs ot St. 
Germain, and the delightful valley of 
Montmorency. Sequestered scenes like 
these are not to be found m the vici- 
nity of the English metropolis, and, in 
fact, can scarcely exist but in the most 
remote and least frequented districts 
of England ; for to what distant spot 
can wo repair where the bustle of tra- 
velling, the din of traffic, or the purte- 
proud insolence of wealth shall not 
dii pel every anticipated enjoyment of 
rural life ? Not so the quiet fields that 
border the Seine, the Marne, and the 
Loire ; not so the gay but untum ulting 
environs of Paris. Passing beyond the 
Barriers, and the noisy guinguettes, 
we leave every vestige of the capital 
behind ; its bustle, its clamour, its in- 
finite variety of change of scene, and 
find ourselves at once transposed to 
the solitude of the fields, where the 
simple manners, and antique costume, 
of the peasants remind us of that un- 
changed and unchangeable race who 
inhabit the rocks of Tyrol and the 
Alps. 

The churches of St. Roche, Notre 
Dame, St. Eustace, and St. Sulpice, 
are filled at an early hour with the 
votaries of devotion ; not as in Eng- 
land, dressed in all the gorgeous pride 
of wealth, elbowing the poor, staring 


disdainfully at each other, as if all men 
were not equal in the House, of God— 
but simply attired, unassuming, rich 
and poor mingling together in prayer, — 
quiet, decorous, divested of hypocriti- 
cal display. Such is the demeanour 
of this 44 ungodly ” people, who would 
shudder at turning a church into a 
scene of theatrical ornament, into a 
fashionable rout, into a show-room 
for the handy works of the artisans of 
dress ! 

Towards the mid-day, the polite 
Boulevards of Gand and Coblentz be- 
come crowded with the orientalists 
of Paris, the inhabitants of the distant 
Faubourgs, St. Antoine and St. Mar- 
cel, cackfabricant bringing his taste- 
ful belle to sun herself on this splendid 
promenade. The garden of the Tui- 
lerics receives the rentier and bour- 
geois of the Marois, and the forlorn 
voltigcurs and Croix de St. Louis 
of the Faubourg St. Germain ; the 
Champs Elisees are the favourite re- 
sort of the youths of the colleges, mili- 
tary schools, and Pays Latin , and a 
confused mass of emigrants of all 
classes of the population, and noble 
roturier , is pouring down the de- 
lightful avenue that leads from the 
triumphal arch to the defunct, but 
now resuscitated, Bois de Boulogne. 
Happiness is in every look, satisfac- 
tion on every tongue. They seem (like 
the poet) as if they had 

“No fears but such ns fancy cun assuage.*’ 

The wealthier families among the 
mercantile Parisian are now on their 
way to their 44 campagnes” at Cheesy, 
Medou, Enghien, Marly, or other 
pleasant retreats, there to pass the 
day in innocent relaxation. Various 
are the amoureux manoeuvres to get 
invited to the fete— for Sunday is 
*• toujours jour de fete " — and they 
doubtless find something more con- 
genial in the liberty and enjoyment 
of promenades, lustic sports, or the 
all-engrossing pleasures of the dance, 
than in the restraint and ceremony of 
the crowded city. Here ceremony is 
thrown to the wind. In due time 
the cairiages are unloaded of their 
viands and wines, and the joyous 
party seat themselves on the grass, 
sub teg mine fagi ; the repast is sea- 
soned by wit and gaiety; and the 
day passes to its decline, amidst the 
song, the laugh, the well-told tale, — 
the forfeit, dear but dangerous to the 
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lover— the discovered loss of a dinde 
aux truffes , or a pate de veau, bring- 
ing “gall and wormwood” to the 
unfortunate gourmand , malicious dev 
light to the thoughtless youth. . “Ah! 
sua si bona noriut!” Youthful ar- 
dour is not here chilled by the sneers 
of the old, or the disdainful frowns 
of the proud; for the most active 
members of the joyful party — those 
who urge on their companions to 
fun and frolic, — are the giey-htaded 
elders, who in more northern climes 
would find in similar scenes no other 
joys than “ such as wine can give.” 

The chosen resorts of the graceful 
and tastely grisettes and their admi- 
rers, are St. Cloud and Montmorency. 
Peer and peasant flock alike to St. 
Cloud, which presents in its palaces, 
gardens, parks, cabarets, and concours, 
every variety of beauty and deformity. 
But Montmorency is the true scene tor 
outhful lovers. Every thing com- 
ines to render it delightful to the lo- 
ver, the gourmand, or the pensive stu- 
dent of nature. It is situated along 
the side of a beautiful hill, where you 
have a most commanding view of the 
celebrated valley of Montmorency, 
studded with towns, villages, and cha- 
teaux. The retreats of llosseau and 
St. Lambert, — the Hermitage and 
Charmcttes — with the scats of many 
of that illustrious group who flou- 
rished round the venerable Maresehal 
de Montmorency, are all before your 
eyes, associating in your mind the 
great names of past limes with the 
delightful scenery arouud you. At 
the summit of this romantic town of 
Tenacy, adorned with fine gardens 
and venerable monuments, stands the 
Chcval Wane, well known to the lovers 
of good cheer, as abundantly sup- 
plied with all the comforts that life r 
love, and laughter demand. 

As evening approaches, the public 
gardens become thinned of their visi- 
tors, and give place to the Italian 
Boulevard, the Boulevards without the 
walls* or the all-attractive scenes 
of the Drama. This is the most 
heinous of Parisian abominations ! To 
adjourn from the promenade to the 
tavern would be nothing — but to 
exhilarate the mind by innocent 
gaiety, by lively pictures of manners, 
by ridicule of folly and its thousand 
phases— this, this must be the acml of 
impiety ! To defend tbe Parisians in 
this liberal age, when hypocrisy and 


cant are unknown , would expose me 
only to the scorn of the righteous ; I 
shall only venture, therefore, to sug- 
gest in mitigation of damages, that 
in spite of all their impieties, their 
streets present no scenes of depravity 
like those which shock the stranger 
on a Sunday in London— no drunken 
way-faring man shall be found there 
— nor shall the strange woman be 
found there. Then what scenes can 
the French Drama present that shall 
pollute the minds of the spectators? 
Any thing like “ Tom and Jerry,”— 
any thing like the moralities of Con- 
greve, W ychcrly, and the greater part 
of our comic writers since the days 
of Charles the Second! Will you 
hear, or see any thing improper, 
indecent, or immoral, in the classic, 
decorous, unstained Theatre Fran - 
cats? No! — let the middling and 
lower classes- -the upper classes never 
go to the theatre in the day — frequent 
the Odeou , the Opera Cornique, the 
amusing scenesiof Brunet and Potier, 
or the wonderful displays of Mazurier 
in the melo-dramas of the Port St. 
Martin— and I will venture to assert 
that their mora’s and manners will 
suffer no risk of contaniin tion. It 
is evident, I hope, that I allude merely 
to popular inodes of spending the 
day, and do not. pretend to compare 
these with a sincere devotion to reli- 
gious exercises. All I maintain is, 
that if the Parisians dul not frequent 
the theatre, they would frequent the 
haunts of vice; and I hope it will not 
appear paradoxical to assert that in- 
decent scenes, immoral allusions, or 
vicious company, are not the charac- 
teristics of a French playhouse. I 
say there is no appearance of vice — 
no marks of its sway. “ De non ap- 
parentibus, et non existentibus, ” 
1 think the old maxim says, “ eadem 
est ratio.” 

The beautiful forest of Vincennes 
is now teeming with the spruce citi- 
zens of the Faubourgs, in their best 
attire ; they swarm on the vine-clad 
lulls of Chaumont, in the villages of 
Sevre and Vaugirard. No one spends 
his weekly festival in solitary sadness, 
for “ every spark has his maid. ” 
Tbe Salons dc Danse , round the bar- 
riers, are crowded by the labouring 
population, enjoying themselves with 
all their “might and main,” and 
supplying skill by activity of ges- 
ticulation. But the most beautiful 
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* scene dansantc” that can be found 
in the immediate vicinity of Paris, is 
Rornainville, and its delightful envi- 
rons. The country all round is inte- 
resting ; the fields, gardens, and 
dwellings are neat in the extreme; 
and the extensive woods that fringe 
the plain, present a most agreeable 
promenade. Many pleasant hours 
have I spent there on a Sunday 
evening. Nothing could be gayer 
than the whole scene— yet nothing 
could be more inuocent. « Le vrai 
n’esjt pas toujours le vrai scmblahie” — 
we are told— and I may be told so 
now; but talcing things by their out- 
ward signs, what a contrast does not 
this present to the scenes of riot, 
noise, and drunkenness that occur in 
the neighbourhood of London on a 
Sunday evening. 

To the great mass of the Parisians, 
Sunday is a day of unmixed pleasure 
and exhilaration. The cares of the 
pa«t hre forgot, the labours of the 
future appal not, for they have a 
regularly returning day of rest and 


enjoyment ; they can find amusement 
in trifles, because their minds are not 
continually harassed by care; and 
without the aid of artificial stimulants 
to rouse their spirits, they can always 
engage ardently in the pursuit or 
pleasure of the moment. Their wives, 
children, and bonnes accompany them 
in all their pi omenades,-* partake in 
all their pleasures,— give counsel in 
the choice and disposition of amuse- 
ments-^ and form a band of pleasure- 
seek ing beings whom it is delightful 
to behold. Renovated in health and 
spirits by their innocent recreations, 
they return at an early hour to their 
homely abode, retire to re*t contented 
with the past, and prepared to renew 
their toils on the morrow. The Sun- 
day rambler in London, has but too 
often a far different tale to tell,— he 
may feel no regret for the past— but — 
alas ! - 

i( When he bitterly thinks on the mor- 
row.” 

L. T. 


PARAPHRASE UPON THAT WELL KNOWN LINE OF RACINE: 

“ Crnignez Dicu, cher Abner, ct n’ayez point dnntre crainte.” 

Racine. 


Dear Abner, weep thine errors past, 

And live this day as if thy last, 

Does mercy, then, her coldest ray 
Reserve for life's expiring day ? 

Or justice seal a harsher doom 
As men draw nearer to the tomb ? 

Say how, then, differs from thy last 
The day, the hour that’s not yet past? 

The sorrow that absolves from crime, 
Though oft the latest fruit of time, 

Is sown with crime’s fast springing tares, 
And marks the labourer’s backward cares. 
His first neglect how ill repaired ! 

His summer toils were better spared. 
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An Excursion through the United 
States and Canada , during the 
years 1822-23, by an English 
Gentleman* 

We are daily receiving more valu- 
able information respecting the situa- 
tion of our Trans-Atlantic brethren, 
and even the publications of the 
present gear might suffice to give us 
pretty adequate notions of the .state of 
society ana manners, the influence 
of the government, the state of 
religion and morals, and every inter- 
esting fact that regards the Great 
Republic of the West. Nothing could 
be more contemptible than the tours 
and travels which formerly formed 
our whole stock of intelligence; and 
scarcely any thing more unjust, or 
more ungenerous, than the remarks, 
sneers, and ridicule which they eli- 
cited against America from the two 
great rival Reviews. Hodgson, at 
last, gave us the first specimen of a 
candid as well as intelligent traveller ; 
one who mildly but unhesitatingly 
condemns whatever he finds impro- 
per in the state of society, who praises 
what is ’praiseworthy, and who views 
nothing through the deceitful mist of 
prejudice or partiality. No good 
work (with the doubtful exception of 
Captain Hall’s) had appeared previous 
to his travels; and none of equal 
merit has hitherto succeeded. If the 
present writer possess much of his 
candour and liberality, we cannot 
affirm that his judgment is equally 
sound, or his opinions equally 
well founded, though he indulges 
much more than his predecessor in 
argument and discussion, enters fully, 
and often tiresomely upon political 
questions, and in no part of his work 
confines himself exclusively to the 
scenes, manners, or associations pre- 
sented by his journey. In this “ Ex- 
cursion through the United States 
and Canada as it is modestly 
termed — the author begins at New 
York, proceeds to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington ; crosses the 
Alleghanies to the Ohio, descends the 
river to Kentucky, visits every thing 
memorable in the Western States 


from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, then 
traverses Canada, re-enters the United 
States at Lake Champlain, and finally 
returns to New York hy the way of 
New England. Such a variety of 
scenes gave the writer every opportu- 
nity for making most valuable and 
original observations — yet, strange to 
say, he interests himself only with 
places described by every preceding 
traveller, with customs and peculia- 
rities that have been so often told, 
that if they he not true, they ought to 
be true from their notoriety in books 
of travels ; and, what is the greatest 
defect of all, he omits to give U3 any 
useful information respecting the re- 
mote and little frequented scenes 
which he visited in his journey. He 
says he remained several clays at St. 
Louis on the Mississippi, (1500 miles 
above New Orleans) and yet he men- 
tions not one peculiarity of that 
ancient and most remarkable French 
Settlement, does not even visit the 
neighbouring lead mines on the Mer- 
rinmc, nor the bustling towns of 
St. Francis, Girardeau, Genevieve, and 
Herculaneum — and with all his pre- 
tended love of the sublime in scenery, 
declines to take the fatiguing journey 
of fifteen miles to view the me- 
morable sight of the Missouri ming- 
ling its tuibid and impetuous torrent 
with the dear and placid waters 
of the Mississippi. Having thus 
shown our skill at finding fault, and 
our impartiality by noticing his sins 
of omission and commission, we 
shall now enter upon the contents of 
his 44 Excursion 

As the yellow fever prevailed at 
New York on his arrival, he hastens 
to Philadelphia, with which he is 
highly pleased, though he foolishly 
re-echoes *he oft-JLold story of the in- 
conveniences of .American inns. We 
must confess— and we pretend to 
know something of the subject— that 
we could never discover the grievances 
mentioned by our traveller, and that 
yve were so silly and good-natured 
as to consider the hotels we saw in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Baltimore, to be as good iu all re- 
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spools as any in Manchester or Liver- 
pool. But it is the misfortune of the 
great mass of travellers to know little 
or nothing of their own country, 
while they are ridiculing the alleged 
deficiencies of foreign accommodation. 
He says, there is no good hotel in 
Philadelphia, but Remhaw's— appa- 
rently because he happened to go 
there — for if he had known any thing 
of that city, he would have been en- 
abled to find many others equally 
good in every accommodation, though 
perhaps not equally magnificent. 
In none of these hotels (not even in 
Renshaw’s, as he erroneously asserts) 
is the traveller forced to dine at the 
public table, though be will always 
choose to accept that advantage if 
he be fond of a luxurious table, or 
desirous of getting easily and plea- 
santly acquainted with American 
manners. But Englishmen are so 
straugely reserved, so absurdly suspici- 
ous, or so ridiculously proud, that 
what to others is a source of happi • 
ness, is to them the acm£ of misery. 
It is this shyness, this morbid shrinking 
from social converse, that makes them 
condemn so loudly the petulant for- 
wardness (so they call it) of the 
Frenchman, the easy nonchalance 
of the Russian, the open-hearted 
simplicity of the German, and the 
bold, careless bearing of the American. 
They seem always afraid to trust the 
impulses of feeling , and they condemn 
all warmth of manner or enthu- 
siasm of language that goes beyond 
their own dignified and frigid indif- 
ference. Afraid of the affectation of 
false delicacy and feelings, they fall 
into the mo fe unamiable affectation 
of pride and heartlessness. Let them 
meet foreigners, at least in foreign 
countries, with open hearts and hands, 
as they are received themselves— let 
them trust to their natural feeling of 
benevolence, and drive from their 
minds every fear of affectation, every 
suggestion of mauvaise honte. 

Though all the rogues and swind- 
lers of Europe (according to the 
impartial pages of the Quarterly 
Review) flock to the United States, 
or to the promised land, it is some- 
what singular that the inhabitants 
themselves should be so unfearful of 
their visitors as to leave their houses 
without lock or bolt (in the country,) 
their fields and gardens unprotected 
by spring* guns or other humane ex- 


pedients, for checking the progress of 
vice ; and that, in fact, the land of 
refuge should maintain fewer precau- 
tions against fraud and violence, than 
the legitimate and venerable govern- 
ments of Europe. One or two fact* 
will illustrate this better than a volume 
of argument. All public institution $ 
are open to a stranger's inspection , 
without fee or rewa rrf— and the 
traveller* whether American or Euro- 
pean, may enjoy the advantage of 
every library and reading room, 
where MSS., books, and foreign and 
domestic journals arc spread with ah 
abundant hand — or enter (without 
asking leave) every court of justice, 
and every legislative assembly. W'e 
might profit by the example. 

The following description of the 
author’s introduction to the President 
of the United States, seems rather 
alien to our aristocratic habits, but is 
quite in unison with the open, .unce- 
remonious, and consistent simplicity 
of the American Republic : — 

u Shortly after my arrival at Washing- 
ton, as I was one day coming with a friend 
from visiting the public offices, he pointed 
out a well-dressed gentleman, walking 
by himself. “ That/* said he, “ is the 
President of the United Stales.” When 
this great personage met us, my friend 
introduced me to him. I look off my 
hat as a mark of respect, upon which the 
President did the same, undshopk me by 
the huud, saying he was glad to see me. 
I went soon afterwards to pay my respects 
to hint at his house, in company with the 
same friend. We were shewn into a 
handsome room, where the President bad 
been writing. When he came in be 
shook us by the hand, requested us to sit 
down, and conversed upon a variety of 
topics.’ 1 — (Page 49.) 

Our traveller always speaks of the 
government in terms of commenda- 
tion ; and, though the real state of 
things be well known to every intelli- 
gent mind, we cannot avoid the 
temptation of quoting the following 
tribute to its, excellency, in answer to 
the unfounded assertions of the hired 
advocates of despotism in Europe : — 

" The good effects of a free govern- 
ment are visible throughout the whole 
community. There are no tithes, no 
poor rates, no excise, no heavy internal 
taxes, no commercial monopolies. An 
American can make candles if he have 
tallow, can distil brandy If he have 
grapes or peaches, and can make beer If 
he have malt and hops, without a king 
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leave of any one, much less with any 
fear of incurring punishment.”— (Page 
71 .) 

Much as the author has travelled 
oaer the Western States, there are but 
few of his remarks that seem to be the 
result of personal observation: The 
most important and novel of his facts 
may be found in the “ Ohio Navi- 
gator,'' (printed at Pittsburgh, 1818) 
the Western Gazetteer , Drake's 
Picture vf Cincinnati, Derby's Loui- 
siana^ and other American statis- 
tical works. His accounts of the 
population of the towns in the Ohio 
seem taken from the census made 
years before, and no statement is 
given of the value of the com- 
merce, or the numbers of men em- 
ployed on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. He gives, indeed, a table of 
the steam boats on those rivers in the 
year 1822, but omits about thirty 
vessels, from 300 to 700 tons burden, 
the names of which we could almost 
supply from memory, (the Jamas 
Ross, the William Penn, the Henry 
Baldwin , the Western Engineer, Sfc. 
Sfc. Sfc.) So much for accuracy \ 

In speaking of the hunters in the 
back woods, he says, they are open 
hearted and hospitable, but have not 
the same nobleness of sentiment and 
high sense of honour — as the ludians ! 
Most ridiculous tales have been told 
about the honour of the Indians, and 
their inflexible adherence to their 
word:— any one who has seen the 
least ot Indian life, knows this to be 
absurd exaggeration. There is not 
one tribe of Indians, from the sum- 
mits of the Rocky Mountains to the 
mouths of the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence, who are not a mean, beg- 
ging, treacherous race— as expert m 
fraud as the lowest classes of European 
society, and one with no valuable qual- 
ity but that of suffering tortuie without 
complaint. Foolish missionaries, and 
still more foolish travellers, have be- 
stowed virtues on them which they ne- 
ver possessed. It may be said that they 
have been corrupted by the vicinity 
of the whites — the remotest tribes, 
who have never had intercourse with 
civilized men, are the most cruel and 
debased of the Indian race. 7 There is 
a deal of cant in tke United States, 
about the heroic deeds of the Indians, 
and the eloquent speeches of their 
chiefs,— and Logan, and many more 
great men may be brought forward 


to prove their talents ! With all their 
keenness, the Yankees are truly a cre- 
dulous people, with the, philosophic 
Jefferson at their head I The only 
clever chief who has appeared among 
the Indians for more than half a 
century, was Tecumseh (not Tecum- 
tha, as our traveller has it) brother of 
the Prophet ; and had he not been 
abandoned by the English Govern- 
ment, or its agents, he would have 
laid the whole western frontier in 
desolation. In enduring hunger and 
fatigue, (for which the Indians have 
been so highly vaunted) they are in- 
ferior to the Canadian voyageurs and 
the American hunters, and cannot 1 be 
compared to them for courage . 

At St. Louis in the Mississippi, our 
traveller was invited by several parties 
of hunters and traders, to accompany 
them to Santa ¥i in Mexico; but 
circumstances obliged him to decline 
the offer. He at the same time 
strongly recommends any one of his 
countrymen who is fond of natural 
history, to join one of these parties, 
for, says .he, “ he might make the 
most interesting discoveries in the 
most agreeable manner.” He often 
enough complains of the bad accom- 
modations of the log-taverns in the 
backwoods ; so sensible, therefore, as he 
seems to petty comforts, we really can- 
not discover where he could find any 
thing agreeable in ascending the Mis- 
souri, in travelling across the Arkan- 
saw to Santa Fd. liy water, he would 
make by great effort, about 18 miles a- 
day, against a rapid current, in a boat 
exposed to the meridian sun, open to 
the rains and storms; and whether 
lie travelled by land or water, a b of- 
fal o skin would form his bed, ground 
Indian corn mixed with bear’s fat, 
his usual meal, with the occasional 
delicacy of a slice of a dog, a buffalo, 
or a bear, eaten almost raw, without 
bread or salt ! Such arc the pleasures 
of travelling west of the Missouri ! 

The author makes some very just 
animadversions on the practice of 
regulating . By this is meant an 
association of neighbours for the pur- 
pose of driving by force out of their 
settlement any band of horse-stealers, 
forgers, or other infamous characters 
whom the thinly settled state of the 
country prevents from being laid hold 
of by the arm of justice. The regu- 
lators give the obnoxious party 
" notice to quit,” and if they do not 
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do so at the appointed time, they call 
upon them, and give them a beating, 
and the same notice with addi- 
tion J severity, till they leave the 
country. This system can ouly be 
excused on the plea of necessity. But 
vc rather think there is in some parts 
of the United States a disposition to 
resort to mob-law as the ** rule of 
right.” If a man beats his wife, for 
instance, or turns his children out of 
doors, a number of young men assem- 
ble, enter his house, take him out by 
force, put him astride on a rail (a piece 
of wood with sharp edges, of which the 
fences are made) and carry him with 
shouts through the village. This is 
called “ riding on a ra/V' It is a 
very cruel, but (according to Yankee 
notions) very effectual penance. 

The following singular manner of 
catching wild turkies prevails in 
“ Old Kt ntuck ” — Kentucky : 

pen is made by placing rough 
hewn rails one above another, so ns to 
lorm a vacant space about six or eight 
feet long, and us many broad, which 
is closed at the lop by heavy rails thrown 
across. A small trench is then dug for a 
yard or two on the outside, and continued 
unde^tfce lower rail of the interior. In 
this trench some Indian corn is strewed, 
and the. turkies while employed in pick- 
ing it up, advance with their heads down- 
wards into the pen. As soon as Ihey 
find t hem-elves in the enclosure, these 
stupid birds never think of stooping down, 
or they could walk out as easily as they 
walked in ; but instead of this, they try 
to force their way out at the top and 
sides, and continue jumping about till in 
the course of the day some one visits the 
pen, and secures them.” 

We have not thought it necessary to 
follow the writer through his summary 
of the American constitution, nor his 
sentiments of the condition of the army 
and navy, the military college, and 
other public institutions ; for though 
these form by far the best part of his 
work, the subjects are too much con- 
nected together to • allow of our 
making extracts. His accouut of the 
Military College is particulaily inter- 
esting. and we recommend it to every 
one desirous of knowing the state, of 
public instruction in America. We 
have made such extracts from other 
parts as will enable our readers/ to 
form their own opinion of the work/ 
The principal merit of the u Excur- 
don" (independent of its candour 
and liberality,) seems to us to consist 


in its embodying a great mass of facts 
. to be found only in American publi- 
cations, aqd in giving a more vivid 
picture of the wild life led by settlers 
in remote districts than has hitherto 
been presented to the public. 

Captain' Medwin's Conversations of 
Lord Byron . 

We think it necessary to premise to 
our readers that the reason why we 
have not' before noticed this book, 
written by the worthy Trooper , was 
from the great detestation we felt at 
the conduct of any one who could be 
base enough to disclose conversations 
evidently intended for the ear of 
friendship alone, to gratify the cupi- 
dity of a speculating bookseller. 

The History of Lord Byron and his 
poetry is altogether most singular; 
when a lord he produced a volume 
which the Edinburgh Review endea- 
voured to crush altogether, though 
they must have possessed a degree of 
obtuseness without any parallel in the 
annals of criticism, if they could not 
perceive in almost every alternate 
page the dawnings of genius/ This 
periodical \va3 then in its zenith, and 
was delivering its oracles with a high, 
contemptuous, and unfeeling tone; 
but Byron was not to be awed to 
silence and obscurity by their dogmas, 
and instead of giving over the compo- 
sition of poetry, as they kindly advised 
him to do, he set to work more vigo- 
rously than ever, and produced, his 
“ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” which shook those -sturdy 
oppressors to their centre. The high 
priest Jeffrey (of course) imme- 
diately ordered a recantation to be 
read, and in due course of time, such 
is the inconsistency of man in his 
likes and dislikes, Loid Byron and 
this ** prince of critics” were " hand 
in glove.” 

This volume of Captain Med win’s 
has been so long before the public 
eye, has beeu so lacerated both by 
the friends aud enemies of the noble 
bard, so lampooned and dissected, 
that, however rich in trimmings the 
Captain’s last regulation jacket may 
be, wc query if in quantity it can be 
’ compared with what has been be- 
stowed on this very reputable volume. 

How the information contained 
therein has been treasured up by the 
Captain from the time of Lord Byron’s 
utterance of it, tilL he wrote it in a 
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common place book, the Captain 
does not inform us, whether he did 
it by means of short hand, or by a 
strength of memory equal to that of 
Lyon the Scotch actor, who ftjr a 
wager learnt the whole of the incon- 
gruous contents of a newspaper over 
night, and repeated it fluently the 
next morning at rehearsal. Suffice it 
to say the whole volume bears unequi- 
vocal marks from beginning to end 
of falsehood and inaccuracy— We, 
howevei, will be content with one 
example, namely, the transactions 
with Murray the bookselh r, who has 
published a pamphlet shewing by 
extracts from Lord Byron's own 
letters the reverse of the picture exhi- 
bited in Captain Med win’s volume 
Now we will appeal to the reasoning 
faculties of our readers, and ask them 
whether it is withm the scope of pro- 
bability, that Lord Byron ever uttered 
the assertions set down for him by 
Captain Medwm or whether it is pro- 
bable that Lord Bjron would volun- 
tarily tell lies which were to answer 
no visible end, and which he knew 
the letters m Murray’s possession 
would prove as such. According to 
every established rule of common 
sense, we believe not, and we think 
most of our readers will be of the 
same opinion. 

Time’s Telescope for 1825, 12mo. 

London. Sherwood and Co. 

This publication, since first it chal- 
lenged public attention, h is gradually 
increased in its powers of pleasing , if 
mingles the useful with the agreeable 
so tastefully, that it is a gift equally 
acceptable td youth, manhood, and 
old age. 

1 he volume before us, besides pre- 
senting to the view much new informa- 
tion, (of a biographical and historical 
nature,) abounds in apposite quotations 
from esteemed authors, together with 
much that is original and beautiful; 
and throughout the work is scattered, 
w tfh no sparing hand, " perns of poesy,” 
some light and imaginative, others 
clad m the garb of “ sober sadness, 0 
but placed with such discernment that 
each forms a contrast to the other. 

This year’s tome is accompanied 
by an Introduction, consisting of 
“ A Brief History of English 
bacrfd Poetry,” from the pen of 
Mr. Richard Ryan, whose Sa- 
cred Poems we noticed with great 

E. if, December, 1824. 


commendation ifr <me q£ our numbers 
sdipe months bade, B f tttfe finishing 
sentence of this "Bnef History," we 
learn that hfe is at present employed 
on an extended work of the same 
nature, as this is a subject that has 
hnkeito escaped the research Of the 
literati, or has been passed over by 
them for «• metal more attractive.” 
We anticipate a most interesting vo- 
lume, especially as Mr. R. has suffi- 
ciently evinced his capability for the 
task, by the correct taste he ha* dis- 
played in Thf Introduction alluded 
to, and* m those poems of a religious 
nature, on which both our own pages 
and those of several of our contem- 
poraries have bestowed “ the meed of 
praise." 

Tafts of Irish Life , 2 vols. London. 

The partisans of Ireland shew them- 
selves so strongly attached to her 
cdu^c, that foreigners cannot be sup- 
posed to believe their statements as 
entirely true, however plausible their 
arguments may appear. And her 
cncmiea, on the other hand, make 
such a display of acrimony ancbndi- 
cule, and seem so desirous of tracing 
every thing horrid m the character of 
their fellow beings, that to confide in 
their allegations tor even one instant, 
would absolutely betriy either an 
entire w mt of common sense, or prin- 
ciple. The €L Tali ? of Irish Ltfe" 
}iave in no one place that we could 
observe, shewn their author to be of 
either of the above classes , the con- 
sequenre is, that though he informs 
us oi abundance to excite surprise, he 
does not shock with a relation of 
those improbabilities and phenomena 
that have nevei existed. 

These tales are sixteen in number, 
and embellished with many excellent 
design*. by Cruikshank, which form 
no small addition to their own intrin- 
sic worth. But the principal feature 
m their character is, their moral ten- 
dency and attraction by novelty . it 
should, we imagine, be no shght con- 
straint upen the will of any man of 
taste, to rtad one tale out of the six- 
teen without reading all j for while the 
reader is made to enter, as it were, 
intp the prejudices, notions, and spirit 
of a people, of whose real character, 
Englishmen, notwithstanding the 
proximity'of England to Ireland, com- 
paratively speaking, know nothing, 
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he is at the same time entertained 
with the' narration pf well known cir- 
cumstances, wrought into story, so 
happy and so agreeable, as even to 
gain the good opinion of the lover of 
novel wilting stnd romance. How 
well the tales are also calculated to 
please and instruct the Irish, the follow- 
ing will* we are convinced, sufficiently 
testify. The short space to which we 
are limited, leaves us under the neces- 
sity of abridging it considerably. / 

“ His application to a friend in Dublin 
procured bim a situation in tin? counting- 
house of an extensive ' blenchpr w ithin 
twelve miles of Armagh. Fluttering as 
the situation was, he could not but join in 
the regret which liis mother testified that 
, he should go to the North ; for the Turks 
have not .'a stronger prejudice against the 
Persians tbata the ’catholics of Munster 
have against' the protest nuts of Ulster: 
and, in truth, it must be observed, the 
criminal hatred is reciprocal. Remote 
causes and the existing difference in re- 
IiViols sentiments have created in the two 
districts rival parties, who join opposition 
of opinion to the most malignant animo- 
sity. Thb Orangemen of thh North and 
the Ribandmen of the South, whatever 
their partisans may say of either, ut least 
equal one another in hatred, folly, and 
bigot ry. 

“ Man is the slave of circumstances ; 
and, however unwilling Henry might he 
to trust himself to the fury of the Orange 
North, he thought.it well to comply with 
the appointment, flattering himself that 
his sedulous forbearance from party dis- 
putes and religious unimoMties would 
secure him tiom insult; and that, how- 
ever the Northerns might de>pise and ri- 
dicule his faith, they still would be 
obliged to respect his forbearance from 
wilfully giving any offence. His mol her 
took every parental care to fortify the 
mind of her son against the attacks 
'widen she apprehended the proselyting 
ministers of a condemned creed would 
make upon his uniHrotected ’youth. She 
also instilled into .his breast the most 
prominent objection to the established 
Church, at the tame time not forgetting 
to remind him of the essential articles’ 
of her own. telling, him * that it nvgileth 
a man uotlrug to gain the whole world* 
and lose bis own soul.’ Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
though she had Protestant friends w’hom she 
acknowledged to be the best and kindest, 
was still so far immersed in eiihr that 
•he adhered to the literal moaning of the 
creed of St. Athanasius, charitably pon- ’ 
signing 'all to the eternity of perdition 
l who did not say their 1 ptfayep in the 
' same mariner as herself. Henry’s sifter 
only whispered him Wt to forget to write 
frequently, and/ that she prophesied he. 


would he married to a Protestant wife. 
Innocent «and unsophisticated, youth I 
what n pity thut. jour generous bosoms , 
should ever imbibe the zOA^gn prejudice 
of age, or surrender the p^ty of bene- 
volence to the * icy coldnes#‘ of bigoted 
animO^ty. 

«• H£nry was twenty years of age (one 
year older than his sister) on the day 
When be entered into the employment of 
Mr. M‘Ar(hur, of Bally mony bleach- 
green.* Like the man with jaundiced . 
eyes, who saw every thing yellowy Henry ‘ 
thought he perceived in every count**- •* 
nance, at first, the striking lineaments of 
an Orangeman, notwithstanding Jhe pla- 
cid goodness of 1 every face around him 
was in direct opposition to his observa- 
tion’s. .Mr. M'Arihur, though a man'of 
hu>iness, was not without the cheerful 
levity of his countrymen: he certainly 
hated i he Pope and Popery, but still he 
liked a good fellow, and he knew some 
veiy good fellows who were Papists ; hut 
be never troubled himself with, thinking 
of any other thing than the cheapest and 
most expedition* way of whitening linen, 
and the price of it, or he would have 
discovered that a whole people, however 
numerous, arc composed of individuals 
who are generally hated because they are 
not knowm. He had not been more for- 
tunate in having many children, than he 
had been in settling most of them hap- 
pily in h;s owm neighbourhood ; for, out 
of ten, two only remained at home, the 
other eight being married as respcctnbly 
us he could wish, and all living within a 
circle of eight miles. One of those who 
remained at home was a son, George, 
W'ho was now able to take care of , his " 
father's concerns, thereby affording the* 
old man Dime leisure to visit his friends, 
or to entertain them conjointly with his 
•youngest daughter, Eliza, who, though 
fast approaching that age in whfeh; ladies i 
regulate their features for compliments, 
whs as nntnmcable as a mountain deer^ 
In the careful attention which had beef^ 
paid to Eliza's sisters, though she wag* 1 
not quite forgotten, she was partly neg- 
lected. Sic learned every thing accord- 
ing lo her own mode, studied or read what 
books she pleased, and boasted of being 
* a pupil of Nature ;* and if a heart the 
most innocent and generous, and a form 
the most lovely nnd perfect, were suffi- 
cient to establish her duim, she. was 
worthy, of the title.. Iu nil sfio said or 
did there was neither affectation nor mu- 
. lice p for it was remarked that she never 
jyave displeasure, except in doing some- 
* -.t^ing innocently mischievous, her conduct 
, being as far removed from inconsiderate 
. levity aS it was devoid of formal prudery 7 . 
To heal, rather than to wound, she sported 
: her wit; to amuse others, rather than to 
acquire, a pplrtuse, *he prompted hilarity 
by the fascination of her manners, and 
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charm* that could not be resisted * ‘ Hea- 
vens !' exclaimed Henry, still adhering to 
his rigid principles, ‘what a pity she is 
a Protestant l r * , -V',;' , 

“ Hospital! ty‘ is’the characterise J&wffte 
Irish: profusion ii\ (he South, J&it bn- 
nishes economy.; economy in the North, 
with plenty, devoid of profusion. Social 
meetings in Munster are frequent and ex- 
travagant : in Ulster they tirealso frequent, 
but never prodigal. The one holders 
on unosteutuliori, the other on elegance 
and both of them arising from the pecu- 
liar habits and feelings of the people : 
those th the South priding themselves bn 
their ancestors, whose improvidence they 
emulate ; whilst those in the North being 
dependent on trade, wisely refuse to 
■ squander in riot that v.hich had been 
procured bv patient industry. M‘ Arthur's 
house was frequently the scene of family 
meetings, in which a polished, though 
not fashionable, society pave charms to a 
life that those who never knew how much 
pleasure every shade of society admits of 
would consider ti monotonous round of 


from generals to particulars* he could 
give his Catholic countryman no credit 
for. bravery. Against them he instanced 
Derry, Boy ne* aroAflghnun, forgetful of 
Limer,ick, the Shannon, and Wexford. 
He dwelt with animated satisfaction fMi 
the pat ient and heroic courage of Waljcer, 
but never heaid of the conduct the 
Catholic Bishop of Clonmel whe^that 
town was l>e*tie£ud by Cromwell- Ho 
ridiculed the superstition of " Catholic 
idolatry, but was a firm believer in the 
yiver v gho^s of his own county. With 
sentiments flketbe^e, ho expected to see 
in Henry ft kind of Popish monster ; nor 
could he conceal his astonishment when 
he found him a rntionul being. To atone 
for his erroneous suspicions, he made 
Henry his companion of u Sunday ; and 
when they sometimes indulged themselves# 
a little too late from home, he Confessed 
that Ilcury w us as bold, boisterous, and 
as good-humoured, as, any Orangeman. 
A few trials convinced him that bis com- 
panion could be a friend, and n few argu- 
ments showed him that a Papist was not 


money-getting. Here Henry was ad- 
mitted by that delicate kindness which 
feels for bashful mode ay ; and whenever 
he became e minimised by any political 
discus.«M>n,.which, in mixed companies, 
is unavoidable, Eliza was sure to extricate 
him by some ingenious sophism or some 
good-humoured apology. This generous 
.interference, so unexpected, caused him 
to examine more clo>ely into the virtues 
of this pleasing creature, and to doubt 
the tr,ulh of his cherished dogmas ie- 
apecting salvation. ‘Impossible/ he 
says to himself, ‘that one so good and 
■ truly umiuhle should be consigned to un- 
mitigated suffering/ 

“The counting-house was- frequently un- 
disturbed by the on! ranee of any one on 
, business in this secluded part of the coun- 
, try: at! such time« Henry and young 
J -.M* Arthur were in the bubit of relaxing 
f -their attention from folios and ledgers, 

* and indulging themselves in conversation. 
George APAnhur hud been regularly ini- 
tiated into the Constitutional Society of 
Orangemen, as it, is designated by them- 
selves. Bred to business, bis leisure 
afforded few opportunities for reading; 
and the little he did read was of that se- 
lect sort which improved the absurd pre- 
judices which had been infused into, his 
young mind by his companions. Who- 
ever thinks wrong will think, also, in con- 
sistently : George considered a Papist ^ 
deficient i$ courage as be thought {dip 
sunguinnry and cruel. The histor, t ojf 
’ Derry he had frequently read in Home 
and Leland ; the Into rebellionandtho 
massacre of 1 04 1 lie; never couldlfcpparate 
from Popish intolexttsrie and inhumanity; 
yet he never could tfilnk t&t that Irish-* 
' men Were the most hospitable arid 'brave 
on the globe ; but* when he descended 


quite as Hbsurd os he considered him. 
Prejudice began to subside; and, like a 
failing body, the farther it descends, the 
.quicker Is the acceleration. In V short 
time George had' very, little prejudice 
at nil. 

“Eliza, like the fabled fawn, grew bold 
by degrees. She first visited the office 
only when her brother was there ; hut, 
as she became familiar with Henry* she 
never looked to see whether he was there 
or nut. Her departure was always pre- 
ceded by (he ink falling on Ibe ledger, 
the spoiling of the office knife, or the 
approach of her father;, but, when the 
old mun was gone to Armagh >or Belfast, 
office business was frequently suspended. 
Her brother, though older and very steady, 
was obliged to join the short. The 
young are guilty of indiscretions* which 
fastidious # age will condemn, but which 
venerable wisdom must laugl at. Eliza 
* could dttnee and sinir, and George and 
Henry wereohligdd to join her. Moore's 
Melodies wetfe her favorites ; for she was 
accustomed" to say, ‘They will teach 
.patriotism and liberality to the women* 
and the men must learn from the Judies/ 
Henry in obedienceHo her maniple was 
obliged to sing, perhaps at one o'clock in 
the day, that song beglnning^yjth 1 Come 
sendtoimd the wine* and ic%ye points of 
belief, V&c. ; the lastsfanza of which be 
• was obliged to repeat . 

Prom the hereto girl pf my soul shall I fly> 

/ To seek somewhere else a more orthodox 

' No t iH^lah the ieam, and the laws that would 

X? TruK, Valour, or love, by a standard • Uko 

i, • ' - ■ . 

& “ Sqbkdted thus, dally to 
ajaTfcWaWto the uwoqeiit gdlety bi tbit 
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unsophisticated beauty „he conquered his 
. bigotry, and confessed to bis own heart 
that Omnipotent goodness never created 
her for any happiness less then Heaven ! 

“ Bully mony was the 'scene of happy In- 
dustry for two years, when some specula- 
tion made it necessary ' that George 
M f Arthur should proceed to New* York, 
as supercargo, with nnhxtensive shipment 
of linen cloth. Henry was to occupy bis 
confidential situation until bis Return.— 
George bade him take care of Eliza, 
who showed, on bis departure, more real 
fondness than be thought one so volatile 
was capable of. The vessel sailed from 
Belfast, arid in three days doubled the 
Land’s End ; but on the fourth day, an- 
unexpected storm springing up, they were 
driven far to the westward. At night the 
wind changed, but the storm continued 
unabated : at daylight the south islands 
of Arran Were perceptible to the naked 
eye,, and, as they were furiously driven 
towards Loop Head, the vessel struck. 
Order was preserved whilst exertion could 
be useful; but, when the Increase of, 

. water in the hold showed the near ap- 
proach of shipwreck, each betook him- 
self to the most expeditious way of saving 
his life. k The boat was overloaded by . 
the sailors— left the ship-yaud sunk for 
ever ( The few who remained onboard, 
among whom was George, clung to, the 
shrouds and rigging. The grasp of the 
fingers was stronger than the mind ; for 
the hold continued when they became 
delirious'.' . From this situation they were 
rescued by fhe humanity of some fisher- 
men, who saw the wreck from shore, “ 
but in such a state that they knew not of 
thefr deliverance. George was tuken to 
the cabin of a poor man, who, like all his 
countrymen* adhered to the hospitable 
custom.of his forefathers, by keeping a bed 
for a stranger; for* hqwever distressed, 
and however unclean from poverty, the 
Irish peasant qitiy he, a stranger will be 
sure to'find^ in almost every cabin, a dean 
bed and bed-clothes^ George continued 
for Several daysln a high fever ; and the . 
poor woman, to whose care* he was in- 
trusted, considering wine an antidote for 
all diseases, proceeded to Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
in the hopes of procuring some. The 
widow^hearing tua^tbe stranger's ap- 
pearunce indicated something abov#4he 
idea of a common. sailor,, and apprehend- 
inJpiDjudiciqp* treatment, sent her daugh- 
ter to «ee Wnat the unfortunate youth 
might be in want of; for a physician did,, 
not Uve 4 wUhin .twenty miles of ^Nut grove. ; 
Luby continued her attendance for several 
days, during which the intermission of 
the fever gave George 1 *' sighfrof dhft-"; 
guardian, who, when be was able fovise/i 
Insisted on his accompanying her to 
grove, better Accommodation might > 

facilitate ;$fce recovery of his health. ,) 


“ Lucy was unremitting to her atten- 
tion ; and, as loveliness is jiever more 
agrees hie than when adn^pjtlkng to our 
comMf OeofffC Was' deeply"" in We with 
his hnknown nurse before be was able to 
inquire to whose kindness he was indebted 
for his rescue from death. A mutual sur- 
prise took plape on the discovery that he 
was in the house of Henry’s mother; 
but, as the generous impulse of youth 
never descends to calculate consequences, 
George bad sworn to his own heart to 
marry Mi<s Fitzgerald, without reflecting 
on the double opposition of friends and 
religion. Lucy was the reverse of bis 
< sister in manner ; accustomed only to the 
company of her mother, she had all the . 
, gravity of age in her address ; whilst a 
thousand Cupids, dancing ih her lovely, 
eyes, showed that her heart was not cal- 
lous to tender impressions. The recovery 
of George wa£ now rapid : he walked 
first in the garden, next in the orchard, 
mid then in the avenue, but never would 
be satisfied unless Lucy accompanied him ; 

. although he could not feel the soft pres- 
sure of her arm without a sudden tbriU 
through his whole frame. On tltese oc- 
casions he bad frequent opportunities of 
speaking, but he had not courage to con- 
fess the passion he felt, notwithstanding 
his thousand determinations to that effect. 

u In answer jo a letter which hedis-* 
patched to bis father, assuring him of his 
.safety, George received one in return, 
desiring every exertion to save os much 
of the property as possible, as a particular 
part of it was not insured. On inquiry of 
the coast surveyors, he was informed that, 
scarcely any of the wreck was saved ; the 

E lace being so remote, the. country people 
ad carried off all that the tide had waned 
on shore. Communicating these gloomy 
particulars to Mrs. Fitzgerald, she gave 
him some hopes that all was not' lost. ‘ 
The next Sunday she requested him to ac- 
company herself and daughter to the 
chapel, which he complied with, curious 4 
to see a form of worship which he had 
heard much spoken of.; This house of ; 
prayer was a long thatched edifice, not . 
unlike an Irish barn ; and, as George , 
watched the progress of the Mass, be ' 
cbuld not; help remarking how unworthy 
the building was of such a solemn cere- 
mony, which the Catholic prfejst performs, 
whether in St Peter’s at Rome, or in a 
barn in Ireland; Before jbe conclusion of' 

/ Mass, the priest, in his vestments, turned 
ropndfo the people, and, in a language 
not 'above their comprehension^ but indi- 
cate of the scholar, alluded to the recent 
^Shipwreck; George was unable to under- 
i stand all' he said,- at the priest had spoken ' 

- much of bis address In the Irish language, 
that-AIlmight comprehend him. 

* *Th$ influence of the Catholic clergy 
is wqll known in Ireland ; they are aw j 
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wya dbeyed when theyknow bo# to 
exercise their authority. In a few days 
George wasxurprised to find nearly the 
entire of his father’s property restored ; 
even so for was the threat of the prfest 
efficient, that some of the linen was re-* 
turned actually made into shirts f Hav- 
ing nrranged all his aflairs, he put a letter 
from his sister into Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
hand, requesting permission for Miss 
Fitzgerald to spend a month at Bally- 
mofty, that the family there might have 
an opportunity of expressing their obliga- 
tion for her kindness to George. This 
was granted, as Lucy thereby would be 
able to see her brother. 

. " The hospitable kindness of the M f Ar- 
thurs astonished Lucy, as if did her brother 
before ; for she also thought that the Cul- 
vinistio rigidity of the North hud con- 
gealed every pleasure that springs up, 
among the people. Her interesting ap- 
■ pearance and gentle maimers soon made 
her a generul favourite in the neighbour- 
hood ; invitations were daily given and 
accepted, none of which Lucy attended 
without finding George at her side* Eliza 
soon discovered the secret, and kept one 
of the lovers blushing at the other — 
blushes so significant, that each told the 
secret which neither had courage to 
own. The old man was now drawing 
towards his seventieth year, and, to the 1 
surprise of all, he fell in love with Lucy 
himself; but, as he differed in opinion 
with Southern, the poet, in place of mur* 
rying her himself, he requested of his you 
to do it: for, says the venerable man, 

* youth loves beauty, and age loves sense ; 
and here is a combination of both. I 
* approve: do'you please yourself.’ George 
consented by expressing his gratitude ; 
but, before he had risen from his humble 
posture, Eliza addressed her father. ‘ Sir, 
would not the qualities you approve in a 
> 1 woman be a great recommendation' in a 
; man?’ * Certainly, toy dear.’ * Then, 
V^-IBir, what do you -think of Henry as a 
husband for me?’ ‘For you, you bag- 
gage ? sure no sensible man would have) 
you-’ ‘O yes, Sir; Henry swore, no 
later than last night, that he would marry 
me, and no other ; oqd you know how 
often, when he was not present, you de- 
clared him a rock of wisdom.’ * Well, 
well, says the old man, giving her a kiss, 

4 you most wait until I see what I can do 
for you and Henry.’ 

t€ In a few days Henry received from 
his mother a letter with the intelligence , 
• of bis old aunt being dead, Who left him 
her whole property, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum; There being no farther 
Impediment, the young people, ip: due 
form, were made happy, : , 

“ George remained prosecuting his, suc- 
cessful industry, and Henryteturriei to 
the South, where he purehoted a farm ; 
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and, whenever eiftkoff timtll hears any 
reproaches cast on the sects *6 which they 
respectively belong; their. disapptobation 
Is expressed by a Smile at Jibe silly malice 
of the accuser * %r, say they, Protestants 
and Catholics only w ant to be taxt^agid 
to know one another, to banish,. for ever . 
the odious distinction which sepftritfM 
them. Woman, the foagie bell# who 
reconciles us to the worl^ . apd to our- 
selves, can invest with almost supernatural f 
• loveliness our h'omes and our lives, whe- 
ther their disposition be serioudy grave 
or sportively gay, provided they ‘o’erstep 
not tile modesty of Nature.’ The wife of 
George contribute d<to*her husband’s hap- 
piness by the strictest coqjugal love, and 
Henry’s promoted his feljloUy by enjoying 
it with him.” 

The Good Nurser or, Hints an tie 
Management of the Sink and 
Lying-in Chamfer and the JShir- • 
sery. London. 

Heads of families, nurses, patients, 
&c., will, we hdbe no doubt, find this 
a useful book, and such persons, for 
the trifling sum of six shillings, ought 
not to be without so valuable a trea- 
sure. The following' lines from the 
preface, will explain more particularly * 
the nature and object of the work. 

“ This small domestic work is intended 
to convey the bast mode of conducting 
the sick and lying-in chamber ; f as nothing . 
is attended with more serious conse- 
quences than the want of this necessary 
information on subjects so materially 
connected with our happiness.” '* , 

- ■ ■ 

Ravenna, or Italian Love ; a Tra- 
gedy , in five Acts , 800. Whittaker. 
UntIl this choice production made 
its appearance, we were not convinced 
of the possibility of composing the 
entire five acts of a tragedy in astrain 
of unbroken mediocrity,— in this re-, 
spqct it certainly stands without any 
parallel in the history 01 the ancient 
or the modern drama ; its “ britftts- 
tory V is equally singular,* and we* the 
edification of our readers we wtfl in- 
sert’it* It is the production of ap 
v Irish" gentleman* (wlip although not a 
promising, tragedy writer,; is never- 
theless very highly gifted) 4 and it was 
offered some seasons ago to Mr. Ellis- 
ton, by whom it* was accepted ; but 
some dispute arising between the vo- 
tary of Melpomene and the great 
r lessee, the author withdrew his tragedy, 
' made, a pass overtoihe rival theatre, 
and although an entire strahger W 
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Mr, Kemble, be received from him the 


most gentlemanly attention, had his 
tragedy read by him, accepted, and 
finally pi oducefl with as much stage 
eiFectas possible, Young and Miss 
F. H. I&lty playing the principal 
characters. 4 No exertions, however, 
in the histrionic way, could have saved 
so sickly a bantling from the early 
grave to which it was , destined by 
every fair rule of criticism, and with 
this thought the author may con- 
sole himself, it has gone to the " tomb 
of the Caplets,'’ 1 to which the imbe- 
cile taste of managers have sent hun- 


dreds, and to which hundreds are still 
destined. 1 '* • 

What ptofit a bookseller iSan expect 
to reap by a speculation like the pre- 
sent, it would require infinitely more 
wit than we possess merely to guess 
at ; the play before us is certainly very 
creditable to the printer and stationer. 
And this circumstance, perhaps, may 
introduce it to the drawing-rooms of 
the great, who will have abundant 
reason for self congratulation, if they 
are always furnished with narcotics so 
harmless, and at the same time so 
effective. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

Exhibition of the newly imported arras, (or tapestry for which 

RAPHAEL D’URWNO DESIGNED HIS CELEBRATED CARTOONS,) AT BUL- 
LOCKS EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY ; SOON TO BE REMOVED TO OLD 
BOND STREET, 


England has never before been 
treated with the exhibition of more 
than sewn of the Cartpons of Raphael. 
These seven have long constituted 
the chief attraction of Hampton 
Court Palace ; engravings of them 
from the burins of Sir Nicholas 
Dorigny, and of Mr. Holloway and 
his disciples, beside inferior copies, 
haVe been long before the public; 
and various descriptions of, and cri- 
tiques on them, have, from time to 
time, made their appearance in every 
language of Europe. But the present 
exhibition contains nine : and we 
have great pleasure in welcoming to 
this metropolis the two new ones; 
namely, the Conversion of Saul , and 
the Martyrdom of St. Stephen. Their 
importation gives us fresh occasion to 
compliment the enterprise and the 
patriotism of Mr, Bullock : and we 
shall now proceed to offer a few cri- 
tical observations on them, to the 
attention of the reader. 

Although the two resuscitated Car- 
toons are evidently from the mind, 
and but one- remove from the hand— 
of Raphael himself, they are, upon 
the whole, .inferior to our former 
seven, more especially that of 

THE CONVERSION OF SAUL, 

of which we shall first proceed to 
treat. 

Conformably to the scriptural text, 


the scene is a plain in the vicinity of 
Damascus, the towers and domes of 
which ancient city appear in the back 
ground. The composition consists of 
two sublunary groups of human figures 
and horses — one on either hand, which 
are so arranged, as to seem as it were 
held in equilibrio, by a .third group 
appearing in the heaven above. The 
group on the right-hand side consists 
of men and horses — startled and af- 
fected with a degree of dismay, cer- 
tainly, but not sufficiently so for the 
miraculous importance of the occa- 
sion. The idea of scattering abroad 
a travelling party, of whom some are 
on horseback, and others on foot, is 
very well expressed by a judicious 
contrariety of leading lines ; but the 
specific cause of that scattering was 
surely worthy of more direct and 
pointed allusion. It is true, there is 
discrepancy between the scriptural 
accounts, of which the first (vide Acts 
ix. v. 6.) says, “ The men which jour-' 
neyed with Saul, stood speechless, 
hearing a voice, but seeing no man 
the second, delivered by St, Paul him- 
self to his congregation at ..Jerusalem 
(Acts xxii. v. 9.) . says, “ They that 
were with me, saw indeed the light , 
and were afraid ; but they heard not 
the voice of him that spake to me 
and the third, uttered when the 
apostle was defending himself before 
* Agrippa.(vide Acts xxvi. verses 13 
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and 14 .) makes St. Paul say, “ At 
tnid-day, 0 King 1 I saw in the way 
alight from heaven, above the bright- 
ness of the sun, shining round about 
me, and them which journeyed with 
me. And when we were all fallen to 
the ground, I heard a voice speaking 
unto me,” &c. &c. 

Of these discrepancies (which shew 
the singular inadvertence with which 
the Acts of the Apostles have been 
collected together,) Raphael, as are-, 
ligious, painter, ought to have availed 
himself, by adopting for his picture 
the most miraculous and impressive 
points of time and of belief; whereas 
the attendants here, — equally insensi- 
ble to the supernatural light, and the 
voice, and the celestial apparition 
above, — look merely as if the horse of 
Saul had suddenly reared, thrown his 
riJcr, and fled toward the city, which 
might have happened without any 
miracle at all. The attention of the 
company is accordingly divided be- 
tween their fallen chief and his run- 
away horse ; and, but for the heavenly 
vision of the Saviour, nothing more 
than the by no means wonderful oc- 
currence of a startled horse and dis- 
mounted officer, would be depicted. 

Hence, this nearer group appears 
too restricted Iy under the influence of 
that ordinary state of alarm which 
would have prevailed, had the Cap- 
tain of their baud simply been thrown 
from his horse, and had no miraculous 
vision appeared above. The nearest 
figure, a javelin-bearer on foot, is has- 
tening toward the fallen persecutor, 
while a helmctted soldier, who sits on 
hors- 'back immediately beyond, is 
speaking : his voice, however, appears 
to have no reference to the passing 
miracle, but to be directed to those 
foot soldiers, who, at some little dis- 
tance, are endeavouring to catch the 
frightened horse which the man of 
Tarsua has bestridden. 

Of the fallen Saint himself— or sin- 
ner rather — we cannot say much in 
praise. He lies in a supine posture, 
and near him a sheathed Roman 
sword, with a superabundant length of 
belt, and a bright red scabbard ; and 


is one of the worst we have met with 
of Raphael's principal figures. In 
fact, he is by far too much like a tra- 
gedian on tne stage, who having re- 
ceived his death-wound, is raising 
himself to say a few words previous 
to his final exit ; and, — which is still 
less worthy of the genius of Raphael, 
— these few words are not “ Wno art 
thou, Lord?" addressed to the ap- 
parition above, hut, still more theatri- 
cal, are addressed, as it were, to the 
audience — unto his attendants at best, 
for toward them his open eye, which 
should have been closed, is directed. 

As Brussels, where the present 
tapestries were worked, is so near to 
the native city of Rubens, there is 
little doubt but that he had seen 
them, 11 or the original Cartoons, and, 
in his chef d y eeuvre of Saul's Conver- 
sion, that the avoidance of those 
palpable defects of Raphael, which 
we have cnxleavourcd to point out, 
may have helped to invigorate that 
superlative composition, of which we 
shall presently say a few words. — 
Nevertheless, there is one passage of 
Raphael's picture, in which he has far 
transcended the painter of Antwerp, 
and secured to himself the epithet 
which his admirers have been fain to 
bestow on him of Sanzio (or the Di- 
vine,) and that is, the group consisting 
of the Saviour in the clouds, attended 
by infant cherubs of the heavenly 
host. This group has altogether a 
religious, awful, and supernal aspect 
and character ; aud shews that Ra- 
phael had presumed w unto the heaven 
of heavens, and drawn empyreal air,” 
where the imagination of Rubens 
raised him no higher than would en- 
able him to paint a vindictive heathen 
deity, as if launching thunder from 
Olympus. 

The Jesus Christ of Raphael is re- 
prehending the past errors of Saul r 
with a countenance in which divine 
benignity tempers the necessary re- 
proach, and strikes the self-cot|vjeted 
sinner to the heart. He does not 
threaten, but questions, where the soul 
of the proselyte must pronounce its 
own condemnation and repentance. 


• We shall presently have to tell that Rubens purchased the seven cartoons now 
at Hampton-court for King Charles I.— the remainder having been destroyed. 
He therefore may have seen only the arras copy of the Conversion of Saul: 
til ibis was seeing the design. 
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In short, Raphael, in this divine pas- 
sage, has redeemed the present Car- 
toon, together with his own character 
as a painter of scriptural , subjects; 
has risen “ to the height of his great ar- 
■ guinent; asserted eternal Providence, 
“ And justified the ways of God to imin” 

9 The comparison which we may here 
appear to have instituted between two 
great painters, employing their talents 
on the same subject, might scarcely be 
thought fair (considering the advan- 
tage possessed by Rubens of studying 
the works of Raphael,) but for the 
sake of an efficient appeal to the pub- 
lic taste, with< a view to its improve- 
ment. And we must now injustice 
turn the tables, making due allowance 
for the different ages in which these 
great roasters lived, and must grant 
that Rubens, whose picture of the 
Conversion of Saul (well known, how- 
ever, by Bolswert's capital engraving) 
is, we believe, now in this country — 
has, in all terrestrial respects, kept 
much closer than Raphael to the scrip- 
tural text, as well as to the end and 
aim of historical painting. The broad 
and bright light proceeding from above 
gives an effect at once imposing, and . 
poetically proper, to his chiaroscuro . 
It proclaims a supernatural occasion ; 
and the amazement of the attendants, 
and terror of some of them, is in full 
harmony with the helpless lassitude of 
figure/the pallid hue, and the astound- 
ed expression of Saul the persecutor, 
now blinded and smitten to the earth : 
the very moment of his conversion 
is ably and wisely marked. Recovery 
from the sudden shock faintly dawns 
over his countenance, and as he be- 
gins to feel the glowing sentiment of 
inward grace, he faintly utters, in reply 
to the celestial interrogation, “ Saul, 
Saul, why perisecutcst thou me?” — 

« Who art thou, Lord ?” . 

. But he who intends to visit the pre- 
sent , exhibition of the arras copies 
of Raphael's Cartoons, which all con- 
noisseurs should visit, must prepare 
himself to make no inconsiderable 
allowance for wear and fading. There 
can exist no* doubt that the original 
brightness of the colours, and the ef- 
fect, of the Conversion' of Saul, are 
very much abated; and that far better 
drawing, and a very superior feeling 
of the truth of nature, with regard 
to the articulations of the joints and 
muscles, and of those niceties upon 
which the human countenance* is de- 


pendant for Its accuracy of character 
and expression, were to be seen in the 
originals than in these copies. In 
fact, little more of Raphael than Ills 
design is remaining in the two new 
subjects : some of the old ones are in 
a better state of preservation. 

. Speaking of the subject immediately 
. before our notice, in the aggregate, it 
looks as if Raphael had composed it 
in the School of Pietro Perugino, or 
soon after leaving that school, and , 
* had quoted or adopted the deity in 
the clouds, from Michael Angelo. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. 

STEPHEN. 

The Stoning of St. Stephen is, in 
dimensions, the smallest of the nine 
cartoons, but is far more worthy of 
the name and of the highest reputa- 
tion of Raphael, than is the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul. The scene is laid 
in a wild, unfrequented spot in the 
outskirts of Jerusalem; where the 
ground is partially bestrewed with 
stones, and much over-run with weeds, 
which are painted (as was much the 
custom with this great master) with 
considerable care. Beyond the im- 
mediate scene of action, is a grove, 
with a river flowing from beneath its 
dark umbrage. The holy vision of 
the Deity and his Son in a state of 
beatitude, which thp Scripture men- , 
tions as having been seen by the ex- 
piring protomartyr, bursts from above 
this dark grove, at the upper left-hand 
corner of the picture ; a few turrets 
of buildings, denoting the vicinity of 
a city, intervene between the tree* 
and those distant mountains which , 
bound the prospect. 

At the lower right-hand corner sit* i_-< 
the future Apostle Paul, at whose feet 
were deposited tlie clothes of the wit- 
nesses. The suffering Saint is near 
him, and not far from the middle of 
the picture. And the rest of the 
composition consists of the infatuated 
and murderous group who are employ- 
ed in the Stoning of Stephen; which 
is so contrived, as to lead the imagina- 
tion of the spectator to infer that * 
others engaged, in the same work of 
destruction, may be beyond these, and 
beyond the boundary of the picture 
on the left-hand. 

The group thus employed consists 
of six figures of different ages, and 
otherwise diversified by their attitudes 
and the colours of their draperies- 
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One, an elderly' man of sinewy frame, 
near the fore-ground, is stooping for 
a stone ; others are hurling, and pre- 
paring to hurl them; but all are 
eager — obdurate— brutak True to the 
text, and to the cant of blasphemy, 
they ** run upon him with one ac- 
cord,” and he who is most advanced, 
seems about to brain the holy man 
with a large and upraised stone, If 
the passion of hatred be ever to bn 
indulged, it must be surely against 
such barbarians as are here before urf; 
nor can we reflect with much less than 
detestation on a civil and religious 
code which deliberately ordained the 
dreadful punishment of stoning Ip 
death ! against women for the most 
natural of frailties : and men who 
boldly advocated their own philoso- 
phical opinions, or those religious 
opinions which are always an affair 
between the creature and his Creator. 
With how great pleasure may be re- 
collect 'd here, the benevolent and 
merciful reprehension qf Jesus Christ, 
* Let him that is without sin cast the 
c first stone.' The attitude, character 
and expression of the holy Martyr 
himself, who is here beaten clown upon 
his knees, is at once fervid and re- 
signed to his sufferings. A halo of 
glory or of inspiration (now much 
tarnished* by time) encircles his head, 
and the artist’s expression of his con- 
fident reliance on the beatific vision 
above, much to be praised : he is 
u full of the Holy Ghost ; looking up 
stedfastly into heaven ; calling upon 
God ; and saying. Lord Jesus receive 
my Spirit/’ in the full anticipation of 
immortal bliss. 

The heavenly vision-consisting of 
God the Father (represented as a ve- 
nerable old man,) God the Son, and 
a group of three Angels — had perhaps 
better not have been painted, but only 
indicated by a radiant light proceed- 
ing from something unseen above the 
limits of the picture : ' but to those 
who may think so, the recollection of 
the age in which Raphael lived, and 
of the practice of painters in that 


age, will probably form some apology 
for him. 

The youth Saul, at whose feet the 
witnesses have laid down their clothes, 
lias a most vulgar and unfeeling coun- 
tenance, such as might well be sup- 
posed to belong to a persecutor of the 
infant faith. Nothing less than a 
miracle could convert a heart so hard 
as this fape belongs to; we are sure; 
and his action corresponds, for he 
seems about to clap his hands exult-' 
ingly at the sufferings of the Saint ; 
than which we can conceive nothing 
more worthy of reprobation, or more 
characteristic of Saul at this youthful 
period of his life, for we find him soon 
after “ making havoc of the church ; 
entering into every house; hauling 
men aqd women to prison; ana 
breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter against tbe disciples of the Lord.” 

In contemplating this work, the 
spectator should not omit to bear in 
mind that it is a tapestry copy only 
which he beholds ; and much allowance 
must be mode for the evauescency of 
some of the colouring substances, and 
the wear and tear of the material, in 
the course of the thrfee centuries 
which have passed over the work.' 
The flesh-tints have faded ; and the 
copperas and other minerals employed 
in the dyes, have partially preyed on 
the texture of the arras. But, since 
the original cartoon is believed no 
longer to exist, let us approach, and 
let us leave, this venerable relic* with 
something of a pilgrim’s t feeling, as 
well as the resuscitated pleasure and 
assurance of an artist. 

« 

To many of our readers the follow- 
ing brief history of works so highly 
and justly celebrated as Raphael’s 
Cartoons, may not be unacceptable. 

Pope Leo the Tenth wishing to 
adorn the pontifical apartments of the 
Vatican in 'the most splendid style 
possible, ordered Raffaello San&O di 
Urbino, then in the service of his 
Holiness, to design tbe Acts of the 
Apostles, for the purpose of having 


* From being thus tarnished, the upper part of St. Stephen’s head is liable to be 
misconstrued at a distance. On a neat approach, the spectator will perceive that 
the upper part of his cranium is bidden behind this faded glory;' 

\f The pilgn^ who journeys all day, , 

To visit some far distant shrine ; 

Can he bear but a relic away, 

Is happy — imr heard to’ repine, 

JE. Of. December, 1824. * 4 u 
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the same copied in tapestry, and which 
Raphael accordingly executed upon 
thick paper, or pasteboard, called, in 
Italian, Cartoni, and from which our 
word Cartoon seems to be derived. 
The subjects designed by Raphael, 
are the following; 

1. The preaching of St. Paul and 
St. Barnabas, at Lystra. 

2 . St. Peter curing the lame man 
at the gate of the Temple. 

5 . St. Paul and Elymas the sorcerer, 
before Sergius Paulus. 

4. Christ delivering the Keys to St. 
Peter. 

5. St. Peter punishing the perjury 
of Ananias. 

6. St. Paul preaching at Athens. 

T 7. The Miraculous draught of fishes. 

8. The Conversion of St. Paul. 

9. The Stoning of St. Stephen. — 
And one more of doubtful authen- 
ticity, of which Mr. Prince Hoarc pos- 
sesses some of the fragments. 

As soon as these Cartoons were 
finished, they were sent to Brussels, 
and the best workmen employed in 
the manufactory of the tapestry, of 
which two sets only were made of the 
first class, interwoven with an admix- 
ture of gold and silver, and which 
cost 60,000 dollars. 

After the tapestry had been made, 
the Cartoons remained neglected in 
the storerooms of the manufactory at 
Brussels, and the revolution that hap- 
pened soon after in the Low Coun- 
tries, prevented their being noticed 
during a period in which works of 
art were wholly neglected; however, 
seven of them escaped the wreck of 
the ethers, (of whicn some fragments 
remain in different collections,! and 
were purchased by Rubens for Cnarles 
I. of England, but they had been 
much injured ty the weavers, and, 
besides, cut in pieces, for the purpose 
of facilitating tne manufactory of the 
tapestry. In this state they were 
brought over to England, and it was 
owing to this circumstance, that they 
escaped being sold in 1649, at the 
sale of the Royal Collection, although 
valued at only 5001. and that they 
continued unnoticed till the reign of 
King William III.,,whp ordered the 
pieces to be put together, and after- 
wards properly restored; and then 
appropriated a gallery at Hampton 
Court, for the purpose of receiving, 
them. After having suffered much 
from the damps of the situation in 
which they werd placed, they were 


removed by order of his late Majesty 
George III., to the Queen’s Palace, at 
Buckingham House, and from thence 
to Windsor. About thirty years since, 
they were returned to Hampton Court, 
where they are open to the public in- 
spection. 

These Cartoons arc justly repre- 
sented as the glory of England, and 
the envy of all other polite nations ; ; 
and are acknowledged to be the nias- . 
ter-picccs of Raphael. His late Ma- 
jesty is, therefore, entitled to a tribute 
of respect and applause for his care 
in preserving these precious remains. 

The two sets of tapestries made - 
after the Cartoons, were disposed of 
as follows: — the one was sent to 
Rome, and the other to London. 
The first was hung up in the apart- 
ments of the Vatican, and was only 
exposed to public view on the day of 
the great feast of Corpus Christi: but 
in the year 1798, when the French ' 
army entered Rome, it disappeared 
from the Vatican, and some time after- 
wards it was discovered in the hands 
of a Jew, in Paris, who had already 
partly burnt two of the pieces, for the 
purpose of extracting the gold and 
silver contained in the texture; for- 
tunately, however, the circumstance 
became known, and they were rescued 
from the flames by the late Pope, who 
ordered the same to be purchased 
and conveyed back to Rome, where 
they again occupy their /ormer sta- 
tion in the Vutican. 

The other set, which was sent to 
London, and is the one now ex- 
hibited, was a present made by Pope 
Leo X. to Henry VIII., and hung up , 
by that monarch in the BanquettingV, 
House, at Whitehall. Another ae-j,: 
count, however, says, that Henry VIII.’ f 
purchased the same of the State of 
Venice — this is reported by Peachum, 
in his “ Complete Gentleman,” print- 
ed in 1 662, ^p, 137, as follows :■*— 

“ The fame of Raflaello di Urbino, at 
this time, (1518,) was so great, that tie. 
was sought for and employed by the fl 
greatest princes of Europe. Those statelyS 
hangings of Arras, containing the History £ 
of St. Paul, out of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, than which eye never beheld more 
absolute art,* and which long since you 
might have seen in the Banquetting House, 
at Whitehall, were wholly bis invention, 
bought (if I be not deceived,) by King 
Henry VI It. of tbe Slule of Venice.” 

It, however, appears certain that 
this tapestry came over to this country 
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?n the reign of Henry VIII., and from tinued in their possession until sold 

him it descended through Edward by the present Duke to an English 

VI., Mary, Elizabeth’ and James, to gentleman, who sent them back to 
Charles I.* and after the tragical death this country, 
of this monarch, it formed part of the It has already been noticed that 
Royal Collection put up for sale, and only seven out of nine Cartoons were 

purchased with many other valuable purchased at Brussels, by Rubens; 

articles and paintings by the Spanish the two others having been destroyed. 

Ambassador, in London*, (Dr. Alonso These two represented the death 
de Cardanas,) and by him sent to , of St. Stephen, and the Conversion 
Spain, to the Marquis del Carpio ; and of St. Paul, which (with, perhaps, the 
this nobleman having died in the year doubtful Cartoon ofhfr. Prince Hoare,) 

1 662 , and his estates, title, &c., having completed the original set, as designed 

devolved to the House of Alva, the by Raphael, for the sole and only 

tapestry was, of course, inherited by purpose of 'having tlje same trans- 
the Dukes of that name, and con- ferred to theTapcstry now exhibited. 

CATALOGUES OF BRITISH GALLERIES OF PAINTING AND SCULP- 


TURE, BY C. M, 

Wii regret to find that the author, 
or compiler of these Catalogues, which 
lie would have us term “ General, 
Historical, and Critical,” is still so 
uncritical, ami so unreasonable, as to 
suppose, or so uncandiil as to affect 
to suppose, that we could, and would, 
insert and reply to his eight pages of 
various matter, without exercising 
vucli analytical powers as \vc may 
happen to possess. It seems he would 
have had us treat the whole with- 
out any-sort of regard to economy,' 
itnd the Comfort and convenience of 
our readers, as if it coutaincd but a 
single and simple proposition, or but a 
short concatenation of reasoning. That 
is the sum, substance, and object of 
Mr. C. M. Westmacott’s letter of Nov. 
26 th, printed among the editorial 
notices of our last number. But our 
duty is toward the* public, and wc' 
shall continue to perform it with the 
same fearless sincerity which dictated 
that review of this person’s catalogue, 
which appears to be so little to his 
own wishes. 

Other readers will know that by 
our procedure, time and attention is 
economised: that, had we printed 
Mr. W.’s eight long pages, without 
such intermixture of our own obser- 
vations as he would deprecate, we 
must afterwards have repeated his; pro- 
positions, which are by no means con- 
secutive, singly: for they must be 
considered one by one, it consul 1 red 
at all. We presume to think, that no 
writer who did not hope to obtain 
somfe insidious advantage by throwing 
dustbin* the eyes of his reader, or a 


WESTMACOTT. 

wet blanket on the tablet of his me- 
mory, would, upon such an occasion, 
stand forward and deny this. But 
Mr. W. seems always to fancy himself 
in a predicament to dictate his own 
terms, and to imagine tlfat his own 
ipsa dixit is sufficient argument, even 
when preferring a request. 

Besides, the droller ij of a contro : 
versy of this kind, is entirely lost, by 
obliging the reader’s memory to drag 
a lengthening chain through eight 
such pages, and then to hear them 
repeated in separate sentences; and 
the Jess Mr. W. considers this, the 
more it becomes our business to con- 
sider it; and this drollery really should 
have some weight with, a professed 
“ Merry old bachelor/’, as t far more 
according with his own avowed senti- 
ments, tnah tlie having to assist our 
rcadersNvith re-statements and repeti- 
tions at every turn. t In short, that 
which we have adopted, seems to be 
the fairer and wiser mode of proceed- 
ing for those who have no insidious 
advantage in view, and will, we believe, 
only be affected to be thought “ un- 
fair,” by one who does hope and look 
for advantage from the reader’s lapse, 
or fatigue of memory, and from the 
pointlessness of protracted discussion 
on a dull subject. 

But our constant endeavour is, to 
be useful to the public; and since Mr. 
C. M. W. as he developes himself, 
turns out to be no useless person, 
when regarded as a specimen or ex- 
ample of a certain class of would-be 
public writers, we do, and shall make 
such occasional use of him, as we 
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jcoight of a Dutch clock-^that is to 
«fty, wind him up; puli his weights; 
let him run down; and make him, 
where his cuckoo notes can be heard, 
assist, if not in telling time, in en* 
forcing some other species of truth. 
That aim and intention, which we 
here avow, of rendering him instru- 
mental to a public purpose, will form 
some present apology to our readers 
for returning to a subject^ which in 
, every other vi§w isr to little worthy 
of tneir attention/; But let not Mr. 
C. M. W., or any one else, imagine 
that we mean to decline*, or refuse to 
return his invaluable MS. Whence 
have dohe with it, it shall be 
much at his service {'but if the de- 
mand or request be made,' while we 
are busied with it, (and it may happen 
to be made because we are known, 
or supposed to be busied * with it,) the 
answer of course is, that we cannot at 
present spare it. 

And now, a little more of Mr. C. 
M.W.*s precious Salmagundi 3hall be 
served up.* The reader will inline- 
diately perceive that, as the Catalogue 
maker here sets forth with a propo- 
sition of the most general. nature, we 
do not seek to garble or disconnect .his 
meaning : in truth, what disconnection 
there is, is entirely in our own dis- 
favour, as will presently appear. 

“ Truth needs no ornament, nud nil slin 
borrows from the pencil is deformity!” 
[Of these two averments, some readers, 
and especially should any painters be 
among them, will be surprised nt the 
latter ; hut let that pa*.] “ I shall not 
attempt to exhaust the patience of your 
reader, t or—THAT op voun own.” 
[Laugh grammatical reader if you please ; 
but don’t interrupt us. Let it be in your 
sleeve.] — “ I shall not attempt to exhaust 
the patience of your readers, or that of 
your own, with conjectures on the motives 
which may bnve influenced the ancient 
critic in his attack on me, although I 
could” [Think only* gentle reader, of 
what this redoubtable champion could do.] 
“hazard, a few potent reasons for his 
gratuitous abuse, but proceed a l once to 
meet and uefotb. his objections: with 
only one more prefatory remark, ere next 
he indulges in the offensive vulgarities 
of puppyism, (fee., lethim reflect, he may 
with a more irritable author, meet a 
castigation better suited to his merits/' 

. The reader will to m tfte justice to 
recollect here, that this disclaiming 
on the score of motives, is immedi- 
ately after mp&ing (though without 


thinking it necessary to uitempt to 
prove,) tlie wickedest of motives to. 
his reviewer; such as dishonesty, ms* 
chicvovsnesSj &c. &c. for which See 
pp. 460-1, in our last number; and 
enmity and hatred for which, see below. 

“ Puppyism.” — Though a mere spurt , 
of the pen, as any person may see, 
who takes the trouble to turn back 
to our number for September, — is the 
single word of our critique for which 
we feel any, the slightest, regret: and 
this slight regret, we are led to ac- 
knowledge, because our notions of 
rectitude of conduct upon these oc- 
casions, are as opposite as possible to 
those of:our adversary. His principle 
is to hoot forth ill names, at those 
who have not pleased him, such as 
“ cynic,” “ imbecile,” “ castigated,” 
u crude,” “ignorant/* “mischievous,” 

“ gross/* and “ dishonest,” without 
proving , or attempting to prove, that 
such words are applicable or relevant. 
Our'principle, on the other hand, is, 
without losing low words , to shew how 
very low are the deserts of those who 
atrip themselves, and exhibit their 
sores so indecorously as Mr. C. M. 
Wcstmacott: — who proceeds with bis 
unfounded personalties, by the help 
of another quotation, as follows: 

“If thou dispraise a man, let no man 
know 

By any circumstance, that he’s thy Foe, 

If men but once find that, | bey Ml quickly 
see 

Thy words from hatred, not from judg- 
ment be : 

If thou wouldsl tell his vice; do what you 
can 

To make the world believe you love the . 
man.”. 

In this case, “ the Man** is of too 
little concern to be either loved or 
hated ; and we repeat, was, and is en- 
tirely. unknown to us but from his 
exhibitions of himself. The above 
insinuation, of pjre-coiiceived en- 
mity, is, therefore, as unfounded as 
it is base: And as to “ his vice," un- 
less Mr. C. M. W. means his own vile, 
fulsome, ungrammatical, and con- 
temptible flatteries, who has said any 
thine about his vice? -or pretended 
to “love the man?”— But, he says, 

» oiir own honest commenda- 
his work, which is the very 
best we could in duty afford him,), 

“Now to the probf.”— >Tblg octavo 
volume (says the. Critic,) of 240 pages. 
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bring of portable dimensions, will prove 
a useful pocket companion to such visU 
tors of the Metropolitan collections, ns 
may desire information concerning the 
names of artists, and the subjects of their 
several works, with which- those collec- 
tions are adorned.” 

And what is Mf. C. M. W.'s reflec- 
tion here?* In that blind bitterness of 
his disappointment, which would seem 
to" compel us to destroy, where we 
wished only to have warned, he 
writes. — 

“ How well the old Cynic understands 
his trade! with feigned praise to damn.” 

» Does the reader perceive any feign- 
ed praise in the above quotation? Or- 
any praise at all? Or any thing more 
than a simple commendation, of our 
adversary’s Catalogue, in as far as we 
found it to be commendable? We 

. have assumed above, that disappoint- 
ed vanity has blinded our bachelor. 
Could he have had his mental eyes 
open when he continued to think, 
and write, or when he wrote Without 
thinking, as follows? — The reader will 
easily connect this passage with the 
word tc damn.” 

w What more than is here acknowledg- 
ed could any reasonable critic have ex- 
pected from a * poor catalogue maker.’ 
— Poverty is. I suppose, a crime with 
this AtWftTOCRAT pf the Arts.” 

We have fancied — though we can- 
not prove — it to, be worth while to 
set Mr. C. M. W. right here, by in- 
forming him that the phrase poor 
catalogue maker, has no reference 
whatever to his politics or his purse, 
but simply means — a maker of poor 
catalogues ; and that a catalogue, al- 
though it may contain the names of 
certain artists concerned, and a men- 
tion of the subjects of their several, 
works, may nevertheless be but a 
poor catalogue, when its actua) .state 
is Compared with its own lofty and 
false pretensions. Poverty that seeks 
to array itself in the shreds and 
patches of opulence, or in the tinsel 
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’ of any species of effected finery, ap^ 
pears but the poorer from the effort, 
and from the peering through of its 
’ own rags ; and a catalogue which, in 
ill-assorted words, pompously , an- 
nounces itself as being " general , 
historical , and critical” without* being 
so, is therefore but a poor catalogue. 

However, not to weary our readers 
with over-seriousness upon a .trivial 
occasion, suppose we here change our 
tone for a moment. What Mr. West- 
macott expected, or may still hope 
for from us, in the way of reviewing 
or of amending on review, it is im- 
jpossible for us to be certain of; but 
Jlp^rbaps he can easily get the follow* 

^%g inserted in the — . As 

nearly as our surmises will c&rry us, 
it seems to be what he wished for ; 
and if it will quiet or console him, it 
is much at his service. 

We congratulate the present age on 
the appearance of this General, His- 
torical, and Critical Catalogue of the 
British Galleries of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, from the tasteful and learned pen 
of the accomplished Mr. C. M. West - 
macott; O how generally historical, 
and universally critical, it is / And as 
the ' m King ; and the Du/cc of Welling- 
ton; and the Marquis of Stafford , are 
honoured and lauded in it — how cOuld 
any Reviewer possibly be so stupid as 
to suppose it to be the work of > some 
over-weening, and mistaken youth, un- 
conscious as a humming-top spun 
among skittles, of the mischief he may 
do — who has the misfortune to think 
that success, in his present pursuit, is 
to be accomplished by large promises 
and hu^e pretensions, supported by 
unblushing assurance and fulsome 
adulation?” Is there no lauded lover 
of incense yjio mill resent this indig- 
nity? and who stands near enough to 
the throne to intimate that \ 

Sir West-irmcott, and Sir Walter Scot f. 
Might rank and rhyme together by 

not?- J 


LECTURES. 


On Monday evening, the mh inst 
Sir Anthony Carlisle concluded his 
course of Academical Lectures on, the 
external anatomy of the human figure 
as connected with the arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Engraving ; and con- 
cluded also his career as Professor of 
Anatonw at the Londoh Royal' Aca- 
demy or Arts, by retommending the 


election of a younger professor, and 
declaring his ' intention to resign, in 
consequence of wishing to devote his 
time and experience more entirely 
than he had hitherto devoted them, to 
the calk of suffering humanity, “ and 
the thousand natural shocks that Sash 
is heir to.” 

Several years ago, Sir Anthony 
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fyrote .a paper or two— we forget 
whether they bore his name, or This 
initials, or were only generally under- 
stood to be from his pen — in Prince 
Hoarc’s “ Artist," of which the osten- 
sible purpose was, to she\v how little 
the author deemed anatomy to be 
essential to the education of an artist. 
This was before he succeeded to the 
professorship : nor has he performed 
the duties of that office in a manner 
that implies much alteration of this 
his more youthful opinion, though 
certainly with educated address. But 
. he introduced a novel feature, which, 
in some degree, served to relieve the 
native routine dryness of his subject, " 
and the ttriform ceremony of 
manner; and to make his annual 
course 'go off like those plays which 
depend for their , eclat upon a good 
concluding scene. Hence, he con- 
stantly closed the season with practical 
displays of active strength exhibited 
by living subjects, which gave the 
students, and his auditory in general, 
for that night, something of the ad- 
vantage which the Greek artists of 
old derived from witnessing the naked 
displays of muscular action at Olympia. 

On those final evenings of the suc- 
cessive seasons, cither Captain Clias, 
the Swiss professor of Gymnastics, 
stripped, and shewed his interest- 
ing feats and attitudes ; or the Indian, 
or the Chinese jugglers, went through 
theirs in the same state of nudity ; or 
a few well-formed figures, selected 
from the Life Guards, performed their 
warlike exercises, bloodless and shirt- 
less, yet with a military and sculptu- 
resque grace and grandeur for which 


a red coat is but a poor substitute 
These concluding lectures, from their 
displays of naked activity, were always 
interesting, and always crowded ; and 
with such a display of agility, and 
rapidly-changing attitudes, did Sir 
Anthony Carlisle close his last dis- 
course; recommending, as we have 
said, the, choice of a ydbnger pro- 
fessor, to the executive government of 
the Royal Academy. 

Sir Anthony appears to have been 
candid and sincere in this recommen- 
dation ; to have . rested it on the future 
well-being of the Institution ; and not 
to' have had any individual anatomical 
professor in view, whom he might* 
wish should succeed him. Or, if he 
had, it was probably Mr. Charles 
Bell, a younger man than himself, and 
one who has shewn himself peculiarly 
and pre-eminently qualified 'for per- 
forming the duties of the Professor- 
ship of Anatomy to an Academy of 
Arts. First, by his learned work on 
the Anatomy of Expression. Second, 
by his able Lectures on that subject 
delivered at Dr. Hunter’s Theatre : 
and, Third, by his Academical power 
of handling the pencil, as well as the 
scalpel. If, therefore, Mr. C. Bell 
should become a candidate, we can- 
not do less than offer our hearty good 
wishes for his succeeding to the 
appointment. We have pleasure in 
hearing (by report) that the Professor 
Fuseli, coincides with these wishes of 
ours. Such approbation should go 
far, not only toward inducing 
Mr. Bell to offer, but toward insuring 
his success, in case he should. 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


Never since the revival of letters 
in this country, has any art or science 
fallen so low in public .estimation, as 
the noble art of criticism within these 
few years past. The man of good 
Sense and taste " stands staring and 
astound;” he believes to see all the 
clerks and shop-boys in the kingdom 
converted into magazine writers and 
reviewers, and trembles lest these who 
had been his guide for so long, through 
the literary world, should now, by some 
means or other, be confounded with 
those of the -infatuated body. The 
prime and fatal consequence of all this 
is* that there are works, at present, 
foisted on the public hs genuine, that 


do not, in fact, evince one particle of 
native genius, and from whose authors?, 
it may be well foreseen, nothing praist- 
worthy shall ever be produced; while 
..there are, on the contrary, those whose 
writings do evince merit, but who, 
notwithstanding, either from tins cor- 
rupt taste, or the base principles of re- 
viewers, remain in almost utter silence. 
That works, whose excellence entitles 
them t0 notoriety, should remain un- 
noticed by reviewers of corrupt taste, 
is, we are convinced, not ths least mat- 
ter of wonder. But our readers may 
really think we exaggerate when wp 
would have it be understood, that there 
arc in being literary men who can be- 
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^ tray such a want of common honesty 
* and justice to hleratuie, and the pub- 
lic at large, as to pass over woiks ot 
excellence m silence, while aw ax ot 
their existence and their incut*-, and 
take notice, at the same time, oi pci- 
fomiamcs of which they i m tmcitxm 
no good opinion. Yes, this is a < rime 
s»o i very way low md illibual m it elf, 
and foiugn to the conception of all 
breasts endowed with the least spark of 
manly feeling or principle, that, with- 
out advancing pi outs of the most in- 
delible source, it cannot be supposed, 
that those very person' aie the papi- 
ti itois of it who should be, of all 
otheismthp woild, the first to s mo- 
tion its condemnation But it docs 
%\ist with those \ei y persons — the 
would-be guardians ot lilt ratu e * Ot 
tin we re is convinced is th it day is 
lightsome, md th it night bungs duk- 
ncss , but, from the i uiming ol c utie , 
to keep till* horrid ti ut ot then ehi- 
nctnr is miuh as they possibly cm 
out ot \u w, md, on the other him 1 , 
hom the seeming impiobal ility tint 
uch i w mt ( t pimupl m iv be found 
with an\ one not public I v villainous, it 
is but seldom tint society it 1 irge may 
bi sati ter torily com mud ( * its exist- 
ence 111 tins quartu Hence it i*» 
in ver but when the reatosl wmtof 
foiesight i*. cembind with tin trus- 
grt ion, tint i critic wille )mmit han- 
sels so gldrmgly ds tit Editor ol thu 
T ondon Migtzmc did list month. 
Thciulpnt, who acknowledges J 1 at 
the awful moment of Ins < it out ol 
this woild, cann< t J avo us mote sdi - 
tied witha sense ot Ins f uilt, tji in tins 
ingenious peisonage Ins unwittingly 
done. He is icviewiug a poem enti- 
tled “ The Errors of J estd ie,” and 
says — 

“ We could mention si\cr«il poems 
which oui rendeis would hen ot lot l 1 e 
first time, though tin wiit^i*. of them, in 
the world when lliej shall tome to Jiglit, 
will not be degraded to the le\el of mmt* 
who aie popular now ” (p 571 ) 

This is an Editor with a vengeance » 
But what sort of poems does he 
review? The veiy greatert oj tht 
pettiest, it will be supposed, since he 
Jloes not condescend to notice those 
which are, even in Ins own opinion, 
Bupcnor to poems now popula) 
nay moie— that the Writers of them, 
id the world where they shall come to 
light, will not be degraded to that 
level ! But, hear his character of the 
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“Erroisof Testable, ” tint which has 
led to Ins detection, the mo*d; fital 
poem to him that ho has ever reviewed. 

Wt fear that the Woik we are 
noticing is of the ordei of books which 
«oe no second edition 99 (p 57 J ) 

Then arc poems of this class to be 
taken notice of, while those that are 
sup< nor even to works now popular , 
l e mam unobserved J The gi and and 
principal ob]ect ot every peuodical 
should be, to diaw the attention ot 
the public to the observance ot all 
woiks of merit immediately aftei 
their first appearance, and to pass over 
those m sib nee, which, from theu 
dements arc not like ly to see a second 
edition. Indeed, tins forms such a 
leading fetturc In whit ought to Jbe 
the conduct ot every periodical, that 
all its other ends combined togtthei, 
would compose a whole, but merely 
seionduiv, it complied to this 
pumaiy one. II« n^c i1 nny be safely 
alh h (d, (hat the woiks ot this cldss 
who e conduct is entiiely tl e rcveise 
of wlur is hut c xpictul oi thun, are, 
in cvny sense ot the c\pu sion, per- 
fect liaismccs on the p iblic ind the* 
press, md, m plate cf tetinp 4s 
gu udi ins in th lilt my woil l, ire the 
gicaUst bunets which it is possible 
fur Ibtm t) be, to the profit ss ot 
gt 11/us md lit rituic. J haMhe Lditor 
of tin London M 1., iziue has unwit- 
tingly shoe 11 that the woik, whu h ho 
his fhe honour of conducting, js of 
the abovt class, cannot be doubted ior 
one instai t by the most incicduloiw 
it eder ot this article. Wc smcciely 
lcgutttnt we have not the titles of 
those poems which hr has never lud 
before Ins leaders notwithstanding all 
the gie it merits he iliows them to pos- 
sess, If he hive one pnlicle ol good 
nature or candour left, he will favour 
us w ith a catalogue of them immedi- 
ately, th it wt m ij, in the fust sheets 
of 0111 m\t numhei, do their unfor- 
tunate authois all th it justice winch lie 
has denied them. Pa haps there aie 
two or three among them which h ive 
never yet tallen uudei our inspection, 
and that may not be wholly unworthy 
the diameter he allows the ra 

Since having written the above, a 
line m the piospectus of the s cme num 
ber of the London Magazine has caught 
our notice, which aid we not here 
find a place tot, it might be lawfully- 
said, that the most palpable hoax w hicn 
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ever yet a'Magazine had recourse to, for 
the sole purpose of raising itself high 
in public opinion, had escaped our ob- 
servation. Before we give insertion 
to this line, it is not unnecessary to 
observe, that the price of each num- 
ber of the London Magazine is at pre- 
sent 2s. Gd. ■ The line is— “ Each 
number will in future be charged 
3s. 6d. ! ! !” You start, gentle readers, 
but- it is actually the case,— The 
London Magazine, that avowed 
enemy to the promotion of genius and 


literature, has the audaciousness to 
make this extravagant claim on an en-* 
lightened and already too generous 
public. This is the very acme of ab- 
surdity and presumption itself, and 
to say one word more, for the end 
of impressing the character we have 
drawn, and that must ere now be en- 
graven on the plainest understanding, 
would seem as though we actually sup- 
posed our readers not to be m the 
sound possession of their own intel- 
lects — we have done. 


THE DRAMA. 


That glorious mass of German ab- 
surdity entitled “ Der Freysclnitz,” 
still continues to be played at both 
our national theatres, to the annoy- 
ance of every person possessed of a 
love for the legitimate drama. We 
have of late years been deluged with 
horrors in the dramatic way, which, 
owing to admirable acting, highly 
finished dancing, and music, capti- 
vating and imposing, have met with 
receptions infinitely beyond what their 
flimsy merits entitled tnem to. “Der 
Freyschutz,” however, is the climax, 
or we should siy, is intended to be 
the climax of these terrifying dramas. 
“ The force of folly can no further 
go,” to present an audience with an 
owl with red eyes, and a demon with 
red spectacles, must be the height to 
which these edifying dramatists can 
soar, it is an apex on which we think 
none of them can place aught higher, 
and certainly that exhaustless love of 
the marvellous, so well known to be 
possessed by John Bull, has richly re- 
paid them for their praiseworthy at- 
tempt. The music tnat is scattered 
through “ Der Freyschutz,” adorns it 
pretty much in the same way that 
pearls would a dunghill. We regret 
that such sublime compositions as 
Weber’s, should be thrown away in 
endeavouring to render such con- 
summate trash captivating. 

While we are thus treating of me- 
diocre operas and sweet sounds, we 
think it will be in very good taste to 
inform our readers, that the last novel- 
ty our friend Eiliston treated the town , 
with, was a farce, entitled “ My Uncle 
Gabriel,” which, as it was wholly desti- 
tute of wit, novelty, and probability, 
was altogether as successful an attempt 


at the bathos, as any unfortunate 
critic ever witnessed. The piece, 
however, owing to Harley’s admirable 
acting went offexceedingly well. This, 
however, was not the only treat with 
which we were favoured ; for prior to 
this edifying display, a Mr. Downe, 
who was brought up from Yorkshire, 
played Sir Peter Teazle, and we sup- 
pose, by way of shewing him as 
“ A slur in the darkest night," 
the characters were so discreetly cast , 
as to render the whole play (with the 
exception of the ladies,) about as ef- 
fective as it usually is when played at 
one of those sweet seminaries, a pri- 
vate theatre. Of Mr. Downe’s quali- 
fications for the task, little could be 
conjectured, he appeared suffering 
from cold and hoarseness, and made 
an apology. He has since returned 
to “ Country Quarters.” 

At Go vent Garden Theatre, a some- 
what purer taste has been exhibited ; 
a comedy of Rowley’s has been re- 
vived, entitled *' A Woman never' 
Vext, or the Widow of Corah ill it 
is filled, with those peculiarities and 
inconsistencies so prevalent in the 
dramas composed at the period when 
Rowley flourished ; it was very ju- 
diciously cast, and altogether was de- 
cidedly an effective performance. 
Young was seen to peculiar advantage, 
and Miss Chester as the Widow, 
elicited much admiration ; Keeleti too 
had a character which he rendered 
very prominent. The applause with 
which this revival has been received, 
and the crowded' audiences which 
have attended its frequent repetition, 
will, we hone, induce the managers to 
flunk of ilviving other comedies as 
sterling as the one in question. 
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The beauties of the ancient drama- 
tists are scattered so profusely tlirough- 
out their works, that none but one 
possessed of the "very soul of dull- 
ness” can help perceiving them ; they 
are the fluids hom which the mo- 
derns have reaped .plentiful harvests- 
the acknowledgments of these gen- 
try, it may be suspected, have not 
been quite so regular as their visits. 
Ben Jenson, Massinger, 13canmont 
and Fletcher, and their contempora- 
ries, present to a manager, a rich store 
to select from, we trust they will avail 
themselves of it, aud hail the revival 
in question a3 a favourable omen. 

There have been no novelties in the 
farce way at this house, ('lari and 


Charles the Second's Merry Days, 
seem to be played alternately, both of 
which are translations by the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Howard Payne, an old estab- 
lished caterer in this way, and who has 
on the whole been very successful ; 
though we aie free to confess the obli- 
gations that he io uuder in most ot his 
pieces to actors and actresses are im- 
mense. 

There is a ivpnit of a new comedy, 
from the pm of a friend of Lord 
Glen gall, being in progress at this 
establishment ; this is rather a reviving 
circumstance, as the taste of the noble 
Lord in the histrionic was very well 
known, and deservedly appreciated. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Pursuant to a royal ordinance, the 
French chambers were to be opened 
with the accustomed forms, on the 
22nd of December; and, from the 
circumstance oi its being their first 
session at the commencement of a 
new reign, the curiosity of Ihe people 
seems to have been greatly excited 
upon the occasion. The approaching 
coronation occupies also a consider- 
able portion of the attention of the 
Parisians. One remarkable order lias 
recently been issued by the French 
government, according to which every 
general officer who may have attained 
the age of fifty, is to he placed on the 
retired or superannuated lM. This, 
it is evident, is a mere political ma- 
noeuvre — perhaps a wise , perhaps an 
unwise, stroke of policy— by which 
most of the veteran officers of the 
Revolutionary, Consular, and Impe- 
rial times, will be removed from the 
sphere of action, and placed hors de 
combat, as it were, in the event of any 
sinister movement in the state. Thus 
Groneby, Vaudamme, Drouot, Thie- 
baut, &c. are ^no longer objects of 
apprehension.— by a new ordinance, 
the term for voluntary enlistment into 
the army is now limited to two and 
four years. 

The departure of the French troops 
from Madrid commenced ou the 23d 
of November ; and, by the first qf De- • 
cember, only one brigade and a Swiss 
regiment remained. On tlie 23d the 
garrison was to be wholly evacuated# 
After all, as was suspected by many, 

X. M' December , 1824. 


the departure of these troops from 
Spain is merely nominal ; only a frac- 
tion of the Army of Occupation is to 
be actually withdrawn j and more- 
over a French corps d'armfc is to be 
maintained at Vittoria. Indeed, we 
could never comprehend how Ferdi- 
naud VII. could sutler himself to be 
thrown upon the mercy of his own 
people, it he po^Cvsed any possible 
means of retaining the presence of 
the Frenc h foices. The K ing of Spain, 
it appears, has been seriously ill of the 
gout, irom which, however, happily 
or unhappily, he has quite recovered. 
In his unfortunate and convulsed do- 
minions, a system of terror and of 
blood seems to be in full activity. 

The King of Prussia bus ventured 
upon what, in Germany, is termed a 
left-hand* d marriage, by uniting him- 
self with a lady of comparatively 
humble rank. This, we believe^ is 
his Majesty’s third entrance into the 
conjugal state. We are not aware 
that the change is likely to produce 
any political effect, 

A recent event in the Government 
of Sweden has excited great interest, 
and no small porlipn of anxiety in 
that country His lloyal Highness, 
the Crown 1'iince, has been suddenly 
removed from his high office of Vice- 
roy of Norway. Secret paotivis for this 
removal have been conjectured to 
exi*>t; hut tbe only ostensible cause 
assigned, is, that the King wishes to 
give to the Prince Royal, his son, an 
opportunity of acquiring, by bis resi- 

A r* 
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deuce at Stockholm, a more profound 
knowledge oi the affairs of the king- 
doms of Sweden and Norway, Great 
changes are taking place throughout 
Sweden respecting public education. 
Government orders have been issued 
lor e lecting only such persons for 
the office of church- warden and parish 
instructor as shall be capable of teach- 
ing by the Lancastrian system, for 
replacing the curates, who are slated 
to be. far more numerous than neces- 
sary for religious purposes or economy, 
by well-instructed school- masters; and 
for economising the fees of church- 
livings, and the funds now engrossed 
by tlie clergy, and rendering such 
funds available for the purposes of 
public education. 

The capital of the Russian empire 
has sustained a dreadful calamity by 
inundations, unprecedented in extent 
by anv on record. On the 19th of 
November, remarkable as the anni- 
versary of the death of the Empress 
Catherine, the river Neva, swelled by 
; a vast influx of water from the Gulf of 
Finland, which was driven up by a 
violent wind, rose impetuously over 
its banks, and, instantaneously, as 
it were, the whole City of St. 
Petersburgh was inundated. The 
Neva rose sixteen feel above its level, 
two feet higher than in the great inun- 
dation of 1797, when three thousand 
persons are said to have perished. 
Many of the bridges, palaces, country 
houses, &c. have been swept away, 
and others greatly damaged; mer- 
chandise of all sorts, to an incalcula- 
ble amount, has been destroyed; and, 
as in 1797, several thousand human 
lives are said to have been sacrificed, 
and even entire villages have been 
swept away. The pecuniary loss is 
estimated at 80,000,000 of silver ru- 
bles. For the immediate relief of the 
more indigem sufferers, the Emperor 
has benevolently assigned 1,000,000 
rubles. 

At the same time, a terrible storm 
from the southwest laid the whole 
island of Cronstadt under water; a 
largo three-masted' vessel was driven 
8 gain st a house, which it carried 
away; the imperial navy, as well as 
the merchant shipping, sustained great 
damage ; a ship of the line, of a hun- 
dred guns, was left in the great square, 
and more than a hundred persons, and 
upwards of flve hundred oxen, are 
estimated to have been drowned. 


The extraordinary hurricane which 
produced all this, and much more 
mischief, a hurricane unprecedented in 
the physical history of Europe, ap- 
pears to have originated on the coasts 
of England and Holland; hence it 
swept along the North Sea, which 
was every where furiously agitated; it 
occasioned dreadful shipwrecks on the 
coasts of Jutland; it traversed Sweden, 
prostrating whole forests in its course ; 
Gotten burg and Stockholm, as well as 
St. Petersburgh, were in a state of the 
utmost terror, and suffered much ; and, 
in the Gulf of Finland, the commotion 
was lerrific. The huirieanc seems to 
have traversed in a double curve of 
three hundred and seventy or four 
hundred leagues, and, in the course of 
a few minutes, to have swept the 
north of Europe. 

In England, the utmost possible 
tranquillity seems to prevail; but in 
Ireland, on the contrary, every thing 
is apprehension, alarm, and terror. 
For the last two or three weeks, our 
Cabiuet councils have been unusually 
frequent, and of extraordinary long 
duration. The general understanding 
is, that the state of Ireland has been 
almost the sole object of their atten- 
tion. The Irish Roman Catholics 
are evidently in a state of full and 
violently excited f activity : — various 
rumoui’3 have been afloat respecting 
intended changes in the government of 
Ireland ; amongst others, the retire- 
ment of the Marquis Wellesley, to 
make room for the Duke of Welling- 
ton, has been mentioned ; but probably 
the whole of these reports are without 
foundation. It is certain, however, 
that Ireland must again constitute a 
prominent feature in the early discus- 
sions of the British Parliament. 

The war in India appears to be con- 
ducted with very great bitterness on the 
part of the Burmese government. 
u Every act of the enemy,” observes 
General Campbell in one of his latest 
despatches,* 44 evinces a most marked 
determination of carrying hostility to 
the yery last extremity ; approaching 
our posts day and night under cover 
0f an impervious ana incombustible 
jungle, constructing stockades and re- 
doubts on every road and pathway, 
even within musket-shot of our sen- 
tries, and from these hidden fastnesses 
carrying on a most barbarous and 
harassing warfare; firing upon our 
Entries at all hours of the night. 
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nnd lurking on the outskirts of the 
jungle, for the purpose of carrying off' 
any unlucky wretch whom chance 
may throw in their way.” The pre- 
sent campaign against the Burmese 
is understood to excite much uneasi- 
ness in the minds of persons most 
conversant in Indian affairs. 

According to the latest despatches, 
dated on the 7th of September, from 
Colonel Grant, at Cape Coast Castle, 
the Ashantees had totally disappeared : 
great mortality had prevailed in the 
garrison; but the troops, at the de- 
parture of the despatches, were in a 
healthy state. 

General Jackson is expected to be 
the new President of the United States. 
His popularity is founded chiefly 
upon sentiments of violent demo- 
cracy, and of particular hostility to- 
wards England. 

Bolivar is understood to have had a 
second general action with Canterac, 
in which the latter was killed, and his 


army routed. The action must have 
been very severe ; Bolivar had fifteen 
thousand men, and he lost six thou- 
sand killed and wounded. lie subse- 
quently took possession of Lima and 
Callao; and, on the 27th of August, 
was in close pursuit of the Royalists, 
who had collected their broken forces, 
and were rapidly flying before him. 
Accoiding to General Carron’s report, 
the Spaniards had, in the summer 
campaign, lost half their army and six 
provinces. Confident expectations 
were entertained of establishing the 
independence of Peru before the close 
of the year. 

France is said to have demanded of 
Ilayti 100,000,000 francs, as the price 
of having its independence acknow- 
ledged. 

Some hopes are entertained of put- 
ting a linal end, by means of negotia- 
tion, to the contest, between the Greeks 
and Turks. Report states, that the 
European monarclis will interfere. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Iti the press, the second edition, coim- 
derably enlarged, of A Treatise on Cancer, 
exhibiting «i successful method oi treating 
that disease in ibe occult singe; and uJso 
the most efficient method yet known of 
treating it in the opeu stage. By William 
Farr, Member of the Royal College of 
burgeons, London, <tec. ifee. 

. Aiyolume of poems, by Mrs. Cannon, 
of Hungerford, entitled, Maria and St. 
Hos, to which is added, a Search after 
Happiness. 

A most curious octavo volume, with 
sixty original designs of hieroglyphics, 
talismans, and horoscopes, beautifully en- 
graved by eminent artists. This work 
will be entitled The Astrologer of the 
Nineteenth Century ; its contents have 
been collected from MSS. in the British 
Museum, the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
lord, Ihe Bodleian Library, the libraries 
at Bristol cathedral and Wells, and they 
comprise the ancient practice of raising 
spirits and invoking the dead, — pppari- 
tions, visions, charms, wonderful secrets, 
and other subjects never disclosed, since 
1590. 

The first volume of Architectural 
Illustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London. 1 ' By J. Britton, and A. Pugen; 
will be completed on the 1st ol January, 
182-5. It will consist of seventy engrav- 


ings, and at least three bundled pages of 
letter- pres*, illustrative of the architec- 
ture and history of the (beat res St. Paul’s 
cathedral, Westminster Abbey and Hall, 

1 be. churches of St Martin, St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, St. Bride, Fleet-street, and 
other edifices. The volume will be dedi- 
cated, by permission, to his Majesty. 
Us prices will be %l . 12.v, nied. 8vo,, 
4 guineas imp. bvo., and 7 guineas 4to, 
with proofs on Ttidia paper; a small num- 
ber only of the latter edition are remain- 
ing. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, in crown Svo. price Li. Observa- 
tions on some of the Dialects in the West 
of England, particularly Somersetshire, 
with a Glossary of Words now in use 
there, and Poems and other pieces exem- 
plifying the Dialect. By James Jen- 
nings, Honorary Secretary to the Metro • 
politan Institution, London. This work 
contains the fruits of years of unwearied 
attention to the subject, and will, it is 
hoped, be found useful in elucidating some 
of our older writers, as well «« in 'afford- 
ing occasional helps to the etymology of 
the Anglo-Saxon portion of our language. 

On the 1st of January, 1*25, will be 
published, No. I. of the Enquirer ; con- 
taining Mathematical and Philosophical 
Essays, and a considerable Mathematical 
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Correspondence ; conducted by Mr. W. 
Marrut. 

Lately published, Meditations und 
Praj crs previous to, and during, the re- 
ception*. of tin* Holy Communion, 12s. 

J. W. Wiffen begs leave to inform the 
Editor of the 4 ‘ European Magazine,'* 
that the second volume of his Transhuion 
of Tttf-LO, which was destroyed at the late 


fire at Mr. Moyer.*, is again nt press, and 
will make Its appearance in the same 
style of embellishment us the first volume 
in May or April next. 

Error in Literary Notice..— Hough- 
ton's Wine Cellar Check Book to be 
10 s. (id. half- bound, instead of 7s. fid. 
boards. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


A grant to Louis Lambert, of No. 10, 
Rue do la Gout, in the'City of Paris, in 
the Kingdom of France, but now residing 
• at No. 29, Cannon Street, in the City of 
London, Gentleman, for his invention of 
certain improvements in the material and 
manufacture of paper. — 2.'»d November, 
1824—0 months. 

To John Osbulde^ton, of Shire Brow, 
within Blackburn, in the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster, Calico Weaver, for his 
improved method of making hen Jds, to bp 
made in ilie weaving ol cotton, silk, 
woollen, and other cloths. — 29lh Novem- 
ber, 1824—6 months. 

To Stephen Wilson, of Strentham, in 
the County of Surry, Esq., in consequence 
of communications made to him by a cer- 
tain Foreigner residing abroad, he is in 
possession ot n new mmiufaduie of stuffs, 
wuh transparent and col mired figures, 
which he calls “Dniphiuje Stuffs. 2,5th 
November, 1824—6 months. 

To William Shelton Burnett, of New 
London Street, in the City of London, 
Merchant, for his invention ol certain im- 
provements m ships tackle.— 25th No- 
vember, 1824- 6 mouths. 

To Thomas Hancock, of Goswell Mews, 
Goswell Street, in the County of Middle- 
sex, Patent Cock Manufacturer, for his 
new method of making or manufacturing 
an article which maybe in muny instances 
substituted for leather, und be applied to 
various other useful purposes. — 29th No- 
vember, 1824—6 months. 

To William Furnivul, of Andertou, in 
the County of Chester, Salt Manufacturer, 
for his invention of certain improvements 
in the manufacture of salt. — 4th Decem- 
ber, 18*21— 6 months. 

To William Weston-Young, of Newton 
Nottuge, in the County of Glamorgan, 
Engineer, lor his invention of certain im- 
provements in the manufacture of salt, 
part of which improvements are appli- 
cable <o oilier useful purposes.*— 4th De- 
cember, 1S2J — 4 nioti ibs. 

To John Hillary Suw#»rkrop, of Vine 
Street, JVlinorics, in the City of London, 
Merchant, in consequence of u communi- 
cation mode to him by a certain Foreigner 
residing abroad, he is in possession of an 


apparatus or machine, which be deno- 
minates a thermophore, or a portable 
mineral or river water bath, and linen 
warmer, and ulso for other apparatus or 
machines connected therewith, lor filter- 
ing and beating water. — 4th December, 
1824—2 months. 

To George Wycherley, of Whitchurch, 
in the County of Salop, Saddler, for his 
new and improved methods of making 
and constructing saddles. — 4th December, 
1824—0 months. 

To Robert Dickenson, of Park Street, 
Southwark, in the County of Surry, ior 
his improved air chamber for various pur- 
poses.— 7th December, 1824 — 6 months. 

To John Thompson, of Pembroke Place, 
Pimlico, and of London Steel Works, 
Thames Bunk, Chelsea, for his improved 
mode of making refined or what is com- 
monly called oust steel.— 9th December, 
1824—2 months. 

To Robert Bowman , of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, Chain Cable Maker, for his im- 
proved apparatus for stopping, releasing, 
and regulating chain and other cables of 
vessels, which he denominates elastic 
stoppers— 9 tb December, 1824 — 4 months. 

To William Moult, of Lambeth, in the 
County of Surry, Engineer, for his im- 
provements in the working of water 
wheels. — 9th December, 1S24 — 6 months. 

To Sir William Congreve, of Cecil 
Street, Strand, in the County of Middle- 
sex, Baronet, for his improved gas meter. 
— 14th December, 1824—6 months. 

To Samson Davis, of Upper East Smith- 
field, in tbe County of Middlesex, Gab 
Lock Maker, Tor his improvements appli- 
cable to guns and other fire arms. — 18th 
December, 1824—6 months. 

To David Gordon, of Businghali Street, 
in the City of London, Esq. for bis inven- 
tion of certain improvements in the con- 
struction of carriages or other machine* 
to be moved or propelled by mecbunical 
means— LSth December, 1824—6 months* 
To Sumuel Roberts, of Park Grange, 
near Sheffield, in the County of York, 
Silver Plater, for bis improvements in the 
manufacture of plated goods of various 
descriptions,— 18th December, 1824—2 
months. 



COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COTTON. — The demand for Cotton 
continues considerable; the lute prices are 
fully maintained. Tut* letters Irom Liver- 
pool, received this morning, slate, 1500 
bags were sold on Wednesday, at rather 
higher rales. A vessel had arrived alter 
a short passage from Charleston, with a 
cargo of the new crop; the quality was 
not ascertained, nor could any opinion be 
given as to the result of the year's crop. 

SUGAR. — The demand for Muscovados 
during the week has been languid; the 
good and fine maintain the late currency; 
the ordinary and soft are very heavy, anil 
may be purchased at lower rates. 

The briskness in the Refined trade has 
entirely subsided; brown lumps 76s. a 
77s ; the fine goc>ds are heavy at the 
prices obtained two weeks ago.— Molas- 
ses are ‘40s. (id. a 26s. 

COFFEE.— There have been no public 
sales brought forward this week ; the in- 
quiries by private contract have been con- 
siderable, and orders to some extent are 
reported to be in town, but limited to low 
prices: we have not heard of any pur- 
chases of Coffee to any extent : the mar- 
ket prices remain nominally the same us 
on the preceding week. 

SPICES. — Nutmegs have become 
rather heavy; the last realised prices 
5s. 5d. and 5s. 4d. and for the inferior 
5s. Id,— Pepper is firm, but little doing; 
— Pimento ftjd. — In other Spices theie is 
ittle doing, and no alteration in the cur- 
e ncy. 


RICE.— There is a renewed inquiry 
after Rice fo-day, but there is no altera- 
tion in the prices. 

FRUIT — There has been n very lively 
demand for Valentia Raisins in boxes, 
which are exceedingly scarce; and the 
transactions in second-hand have varied 
from 60v to 64s.: for Dcnins in baskets 
there uppears to be extensive buyers at Is. 
below the quotations, but the importers 
are very firm in their demands: two car- 
goes of Denies and Valentins have just 
arrived; Muscatels in bunches have n Iso 
gone off more freely, some extensive sales 
having been made privately at 51. Cur- 
rants have advanced considerably this 
Week. The new Turkey Fruit does not 
go off quite so freely, though there are 
buyers at very near the importers’ prices $ 
the demnnd generally continues to be ex- 
tensive. 

TALLOW and HEMP.— The prices 
have fluctuated greutly ; purchases of new 
jellow Candle Tallow being reported at 
38s, since which the market has become 
steady at 37s. 3d. u 37s. 6d.-— Hemp is 
411. a 421. 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS. 
— The Rum market continues very firm; 
considerable transactions would have taken 
place, if the holders were inclined to ac- 
cept the offers made, but they look for 
higher prices, particularly the extensive 
importers.— -Brandies are- steady, at 3s. a 
3s. Id. — In Geneva few sales are lately 
reported. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, NOV. 28, 1824, to TUESDAY, DEC. fej, 1824, inclumvr 
Extruded from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Busing halt-street y 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornius’ Names are in Parentheses. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

T. Barker, Medboum, Leicestershire, corn- II. Rom-ow, TYndleton, Lancashire, brewqr, 
factor. J. Williams, Kcnlisli-town, ro,iclwna«ter. 

W. B. Clayton, Manchester, baker. ft . W t ool« ami J. Adkins, Great Tilchfleld-str. 

B. Laing, Fenchurcli-strcet, ship-owner. Marylebone, linen-drapers. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Archer, J. Gun-street, Spitalfields, factor. (Ar- 
nolt, West -street, FuisbiiTY-circus. 

ArrmvsumthfH. Sal foul, Lancashire, innkeeper. 
(Mime and Party, Temple. 

Adams, J, Pavement, Moorllelds., cabinet- 
maker. (Richnul-on, Walworth. 

Aubrey, H. H. W. Dclalia) -street, Westmin- 
ster, and Green Lei luce- lane, C.muon-t-freet, 
wine-merchant. (Howard, CooUWourt, 
Careystrect. 

Britten, D. jun , late of Rasinghall -street and 
Tentei -street, callenderer and packer. (Pul- 
len and Son, Forr-slreet, Crippiegato. 

Biggs, II. and J. Bland ford- Forum, Dorset- 
shire, mercers. (Tilieard, Old Jewry. 

Bnrslem, T. Abchurch-lane, wine- merchant. 
(Farris, Surrey-street, Strand. 


Bond, C. Gravesend, victualler. (Saunders, 
Heawood, and Matthews, Upper Thames- 
street. 

Bali, P. Mcvagissey, Cornwall, merchant. 
(Conde. Verul.im-bniJdings, Gray’s-inn 

Ball, N. T. St. Stephen’s in-Branwe(l, Corn- 
wall, dealer. (Burnley, £t. Austell. 

Boulton, T. W. late of Spencer-street, Go«- 
w el I- street -road, coach- proprietor. (Poole, 
Greenfield, and Gamlen, 12 , Gray's Inn- 
nq n ure. 

BadS.un, J. Clifton, Gloucestershire, cabinet- 
maker. (flicks and Buikenridge, Bart- 
leU’s-buildings, Holhom. * 

Brown, J. Exeter, coach-maker. (Bratton* 
Old Broad-street. 
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Bankruptcies 


Crick, W. and J. Golding, of High-street, 
Southwark, ban kei^. (Smith and Weir, 
Coopers ’-hull, Bn* mghall -street . 

Cooke, T. and J. of Cheltenham, upholsterers. 

(Vizard and Blower, LinooInV-mn- fields. 
Couch man, S. Tliingmoifon-btrcct, printer. 
fGrepMiii and Fonnereau, Angel-court, 
Th rogmor I on-M ree t . 

Coppard, J. sen , Lower Mitcham, Surrey, 
drug-grinder. (Gregson, Lincoln’s inn- 
fields. 

Clarke, H. Agnes-place, Waterloo- road, roal- 
ui'Tchnnt. (Uickius, Queen-street, Clieap- 
snle. 

Cmfcflev, J. Hnlborn -bridge, cheesemonger. 
(Walker, Rankin, and lliclimds, Basing- 
hall-«treet. 

Craddock, A. Albany toad, Camberwell, car- 
penter, (Brooking, Lombard-street. 
Chambers, L. Newcastle- upon- Tyne, spirit 
merchant. (Bell and Brodriek, Bow Church- 
yard, Clieapside. 

Dyson, R. late of New York, but row of 
Liverpool, merchant. (Battye, Fisher, and 
Sudlow, Chancery- lane. 

Dixon, F. of No. i 27, Totfenham-cuui t-road, 
feather-hed and mattrass manufacturer. 
(Hutchinson, Crown-court, Threadueedk- 
street. 

Davenport, H. Tleywood, Lancashire, grocer. 

■ (Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Daniel, J. Bed minster, Souicr>ctshire, carpen- 
ter. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

Dou.sbery, R. Bell-lane, Christchurch, Spital- 
helds, imWnrd-inanufacturcr. (Hirkelt, Tay- 
lor, and Cox, < ‘loak-lanc. 

Kiwood, W. and It. Crofts, Turner’s-sijuare, 
Hoxton, and Distaff- 1. me, paper-stainers. 
(Gray, Tyaon-place, Kingdand-road. 

Fletcher, S. Lawrence-hme, Chenpside, wool- 
len-factor. Knight and Tyson, Ba*inghall- 
street. 

Faircloth, W. and W. Turk, Grca* Tower- 
street, wine-merchants. (Young and Gil- 
bert, Mark-lane. 

Freeman, J. Rending, Berkshire, coach-pro- 
prietor. (Hamilton and Twining, BerwicU- 
street, Soho. 

France, T. Crompton, Lancashire, coiton-«pin- 
ner. (Ellis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gorton, 
Chancery-Jane. 

Fra mp ton, W. Wych-sfreet, St. Clement’s 
Danes, victualler. (Mahony, Chancery-cham- 
bers, Quality-court, Chaneery-lane. 

Fuller, J. Bed ford-place, Commercial-road, 
slater. (Baddeley, Leman-street, GoodmnnV- 
ftelds. 

Grimble, J. Norwich, tailor. (Tilbury, Fal- 
con-street, Aldersgale-street. 

Giblett, J. Frome-Selvvood, Somer«ctshire, 
clothier. (Hartley, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 

Garner, W. Margate, bookseller. (Sheppard, 
Thomas, and Lepard, Cloak-lane. 

Gwynne, W. Denton, Sussex, clerk. (Sharp, 
Upper North-place, Gray's-inn-lane. 

Gritton, P. R. Doncaster, dealer in fancy 
articles. (Ellis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gor- 
ton, Chancery-lane. 

Gnmwood, R. Rochester, draper. (Gates and 
TTaidwick, Cateaton-streef. 

Hart, A. Manchester, dealer. (Milne and 
Parry, Temple. 

Huir.im, C. Garford-stroet, Lmiehonse-hole, 
ship-chandler. (Steel and Nicol, Quecn-str. 
Cfceapsule. 

Hudson, T. Whitehaven, Cumberland, mercer. 
(Clennell, Staple- 11111 . 

Hulme, J. Chorlton-row, Lancashire, victual- 
ler. (KUis, Sons, Waiinslcy, and Gorton, 
Chaneery-lane. 

Jenkins, W. Chiistchnrcli, Southampton, 
. plumber. (Hicks and Dean, Gray’s-mn- 
Mpiare. 

Johnson, W. Bedfordbur’ drnpei . (Smith, 
BasinghalUtioef. 


Jack«on, Barbican, and Long-fane, Weft 
Sinithllcld, liat lev. (Templer, Jolm- street, 
Amcrica-sijuare. 

Kite, J. ami Ti. Be«t, Maecles IMd-wharf. 
Shoreditch, ropliain-rerraee, Islington, and 
Borstal Flint-VYo,ks,Koche*'tcT, w harfiugcr.*. 
(Young and Vailing*, St. JVlildicdVcourt, 
Fonltry. 

Lawson, J. Nottingham, hosier. (Long and 
Austen, Giay’s-inn. 

Lcwin, B. Manseli-street, Goodman Vf.eld<i, 
cnal-mcTchanr. (Spyer, Bartholomew -lane. 
Lomas, G. Burslem, Staffordshire, pawnbroker. 

( Wolslon, Fiirnivals-inn. 

Lingford, 'J'. Rioanc-st rent, Chel-ea, draper. 

(Gates and Hardwick, CateaLnn- street. 

M 01 ns, T. Oswestry, Shropshire, mercer. 

(John, P.ilsgrave-plaee, Tern pie-bar. 

Metz, S. Southampton- street, Strand, bill- 
broker. (Hinuch and Stafford, Buckinghnui- 
street, Stiand. 

O’Hore, J. Chi pslnw, Monmouthshire, grocer. 
(Poole, G teen Held, and Gnmlen, Gray’a-iun- 

SljlldlC. 

Pickinnn, J. Shoreditch, grocer. (Robinson, 
Waibinok. 

Parker, W. William-street, IIa»np«tead road, 
builder. (Parton, Bow-churcliyaTd. 

Phene, W. jun., Fleet-street, confectioner. 

(Wood, St. Bartholomew’-- Hospital. 

Rice, G. Regent Circus, Oxford-* Geet, tnilor. 

(Tanner, New Baling hall-street. 

Richards, S. Biistol, boot-maker. (Hicks and 
Brai ken ridge. Haitletl Vhmldings, ITolborn. 
Richards, J.' Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 
in liter. (Williams and White, Old-build- 
ings, Lincoln’s- inn. 

Rolfcs, W, G. Fenchmch-strcct, and Norwood, 
Surrey, broker, (l)ennct, Greaves, J3aven- 
dale, and fat ham, King’s Ai ms-yard, Cole* 
man-street. 

Rinuner, J. and J. Liverpool, flmir-dealers. 

(John, Palsgrate-plaee, Temple-bar. 

Radford, S. Chi-uell-stTeet, victualler. (Mar- 
tmean and Mallon, Caiey-street, Chancery- 
lane. 

Sims, S. Southampton, stationer and book- 
seller. (Thomas Hoe, Temple Chambers, 
Flcel-stieet. 

Sims. C. Crown-court, Broad-street, merchant. 

(Nind and Cotteritl, Throgmortou-street. 
Shaw, T. Soutliainpton, wine- merchant. (Wil- 
li*, Watson, Bower, and Willis, Token - 
honse-ynrd. 

Stevens, "W. Alplungton and Havitree, Devon- 
shite, builder. (Fairbank, Staple-inn. 

Smith, T. Heaton -Norris, Lancashire, and J. 
Yates, New Mills, Derbyshire, brass-found- 
ers. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple. 

Starkey, W. Lower-road, Deptford, butcher. 

(Young and Gilbert, Mnik-lano. 

Thomas, J. Piccadilly, draper. (Bevan, Clif- 
ford-street, Bond-street. 

Townsend, J. R. Minories, liat-manufacturel-. 
(Clabon, MaTk-lane. 

Thompson, C. F. Wood-street, Chcapside, silk- 
manufacturer. (Bean, Dycrs’-builnings, Hol- 
born. 

Thomas, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Maugham 
and Fothergill, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row. 

Temple, W. H Sowcrby, Yorkshire, wiue- 
mrrehant. (Hams, Norfolk-strcet, Strand. 
Wills, W. Soft-row, Hampslead-road, recuSf 
fior. (Mahony, Chancery-chambers, Qunliiy- 
court. Chancery-lane. 

Wagstaff, T. Biistol, wharfinger. (Rdssers, 
BartlettV-buifdingh. 

Wragg, T. Belle Isle, Maiden-lane, Islington 
and Avc-Muri.vbuic, brewer. (Stevenson, 
Great Carter-lane, Dnctors-cominons. 

Woods, G. B. Walton, -|Suirey,| chemist* 
(Young and Gilbert, Mark-lane. 

Yates, T.‘, J. Warburton, and J. Yates, Bolton. 

1 e-Moors, cotton-spinners. (Adlington, Gre- 
gory, and F.mlknei, Bedford-row. 
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Armstrong, J. Biidol, M ill w light, December 

1 7 . 

Atkin, mui, W. Cloinent’s-lane, Lombard- street, 
ineirh.inl, Deck'll) her IS. 

Austin, J. R. I'hiogmoittni-idieet, merchant, 
Jiinuaiy s. 

AIiImjU, Liverpool, nphol-dcjcr, December 
vf*i. 

Atkinson, T. Ludgate-hiH, cabinet lu.ikci, Ja- 
n nary ■*. 

DeHn.ll, T Pool, Painter, December 2<>. 

Dm niii-dcr, W.undC. L. Vidal, Now London- 
direct, iiili eh, Docombei 1^. 
Uiamm<ill,G Shetlleid, me. chant, December 

20 . 

Browne, <1. II. John-street, Bedford-row, Scri- 
vener, December li. 

Dinks, J. Leod", flax spinner, Jamiaiy 4. 
Bannister, li. Southend, Esmix, Uiuggist, Ja- 
nuary 4- , 

Barton, W. St. Savioins Church-yard, South- 
wark, upholsterer, Januniy ]i. 

Beefier, C. C. Lothb'iry, merchant, December 

Brantley, J. Halifax, merchant, January A. 
Buchanan, D. S. M. Smith, and F. Ashley, 
Liverpool, merchants, January 11 . 

Bolton, W. Banbury, Oxfordshire, and T. 
BuJton, Orunsbury, Norf liainptonshire, coal 
merchants, Jammy a. 

Bambridge, J. Queen-street, Cheapside, wool 
leu dranei, January 8, 

Benson, J. Lancaster, linen draper, January N. 
Bowmar, J. Goltho, Lincolnshire, (amici, 
January dO. 

Brown, C. Dundee, merchant, January 1. 
Onlcs, W. Aline ing-Uuc, broker, December 18 . 
Carey, I. Racipiet-court, Fleet- street, merchant, 
December 18. 

Carter, J. Lancing, Sussex, Uimer, December 

21. 

Campbell, D. B. Harnur, and A. Raillie, Old 
^ Jewry, merchants, January f . 

Chandler, J. Sandwich, CoiuLicfor, January 1. 
Cookson, J. Lccd«, woollen cloth manul.icluiei, 
December iO. 

Clegborn, W. Kafrlilfc Highway , cheesemon- 
ger, Dene m be) 1H. 

Carver, J. and \V. Beef, BaMiighull-’drett, 
merchants, January 1A. 

Cooke, J. Barnstaple, linen drapci, Jatiu.iij 17. 
Campion, R. If otN?ley down-lane, cooper, Fe- 
bruary i. 

Caleoll, J, Shoreditch, draper, January id. 
Clarke, 11. H. St. Mary -at- Hill, wme mcichaut, 
January 8 

Davies, T. Miuonrs, stationer, December IK 
Drake, J. Lewisham, mas (ei manner, Decem- 
ber 21. 

Dicks, J. London -street, Totten ham -court- road , 
carpeufei , January 4. 

Emeiy.J. RoNRinoml-otreet, Clcikcnwdl, vic- 
tualler, December r. 

Edward-, T. Alsou, Hampshire, ironmonger, 
December 22. 

Kdwards, M. Rochester, linen and won lieu 
draper, January 4. 

Forsmitli, S. Shoreditch, haberdasher, Decern* 
ber 18. 

Fdlkner, F. Manoliester, warehouseman, Ja- 
nuary 7. 

Gounge, J Piccadilly, fruiterer, December 18. 
Griffiths, A. Swansea, Glamorganshire, grocei, 
Decern be j 22. 

Gower, T. Wealher'fleld, Essex, malster. 

Gale, Q. Newgate- market, butcher. 

Goulden, C. Dilbaui, Norfolk, miller, Decem- 
ber 27. 

Gairod, S. Paddington-street, Marylebom?, 
bookseller, January 8. 

Hewctt, T. C.u lisle, drapcT, December 22. 
Humphries, W. Nunney, Somersetshire, mer- 
chant, December 1 8. 


Hunt, G, Loieesfer-square, linen draper, De- 
cember 2 S. 

llartcn, G. V. East India Chambers, Londeii- 
hall-streot, merchant, January 8 

Holland, II. L. Coven In , builder, December 28. 

Mouldeii, R. St. Margaret's Hill, Southwark, 
linen diapei, January 18. 

Jones, E. and J. Nome, Budge-row, stationers. 
Dree in be i i«. 

•loner-, G. Welsh Pool, Montgomeryshire, dra- 
per, December 22. 

Keitbaw, J.and W. Halifax, merchants. Ja- 
nuary - r >. 

K is by,*T. Bel hnnJl-greeii-ioad, draper, January. 

Law ton, J. Dob Cross,Y orksliire, wool stapler. 

Lloyd, VV. sen. and W Lloyd, jun. Lovvei 
.Thames -street, December 18. 

Lyne, J. and C. Finslmry-hquare, merchants, 
January 1A 

Lewis, J. Bristol, grocer, December 28 . 

Lansley, W. Andover, carpenter, December 21b 

Lovegrove, R. ArborlieJd, i.irmor, January 4. 

Liuegarrl, j, Manchester, merchant, January 8. 

Lewis, T, C. and G. Bcvan, High Holborn, 
linen drapeis.January 4. 

Lucas, H. Liverpool, merchant, January 1 1. 

Maxwell, J. Boston, Lincolnshire, tea dealer, 
J a ninny iA. 

Meucher, T. Newport, Pagnol (, Buckingham- 
‘-lure, brewer, December So. 

Mayer, 0. Somei set-sl root, Portmnn-sqiinrc, 
■ariicnter, December 2*. 

Alai thews, M, and J. Hopkins, Rochester and 
Stroud, Kent, coni inei chants, January 4. 

Munay, W. Pall Mall-court, tnilor, January 
I A. 

Morlimcr, .1, Clock lien ton, Voikahirc, mer- 
chant, January 7. 

Mncei , (3 BnsinghalMreet, woollen draper, 
January 11. 

Norris, T. Whitc-liart-yard, Drury- lane, vic- 
tnallei, December is. 

^uyoh, J. Toolcy-stiect, oilman, December I*. 

Grine, J.. sen. Nottingham, siliersmith, Ja- 
nuary 2.) 

Payne, T. and J. I). Cateaton-Btreet, ware- 
housemen, lJivemln-. . 

Pccm, J. liivcruou], meicluiiH, December 30, 

Pt lli.i hi , J. sen. Chau, 1C on j , scud crusher, 
December js. 

Pi osier, .). Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, 
grocei, J .mildly J. 

Pierey , J. and H. launders, Birmingham, edge 
tool makers, Januniy 7. 

Robertson, J. Old Bioad-sttcet, merchant, Dc- 
iii her is, 

Rec-|, T. High Holborn, linen draper, Decem- 
ber 21. 

llidsdalc, F. Leeds, and VV. Hamilton, Fins- 
bmy -place, Kimbury -square, merchants, Ja- 
nuary 4, 

Richardson, W. llorneasflr, maltster, Decem- 
ber 30. 

Rucker, S. Old South Sen -house, Hroad-street, 

merchant, A ammo 8. 

Sherwin, J. aiul J. Drane, Gould -square, 
Giutched Friar*, comb makers, January )A. 

Smith, T. R. and A. Old Trimly House, Wo- 
tcr-lanc, Tower-street, corn factors, January 

Sneade, W. Whitchurch, Shropshire, timber 
merchant. December 18. 

Scarrow, T. jun. and J. Scarrow, Carlisle, wine 
nierciiants, December 22. 

Smallwood, T. Drayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, 
banker, December 23. 

Sidney, M. A. ShiifnaL Shropshire, money scri- 
vener, December 23. 

Sumner, T. Preston, Lancashire, corn merchant, 
December 23. 

Sheath, A. and C. and J. Dixon, Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, mcicbantft, December 23. 
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Sandison, W. Coik sheet, Flurjiiigtou-gardima, 
tailor, December Ji. 

Sharpin', H. Davics-*treet, Berkeley-square, 
dealer in ch'iia, December 28. 

Squire, L En ritfa, Huntingdonshire, tanner, 
December '2*. 

Symonds, W. Crutelicd Friars, merchant, 
Jaimai*. J 

Salmon, S. Regent-street, stationer, January 

Sim peon, H. Crown-court, ThreadneedJe-strcet, 
merchant, J.uiuaiy -4. 

Skidmore, J. Sheffield, ."cissor manufacturer, 
January 12. 

Shnobndge, G. Cheapside, tailor, Jannary 29. 

Tupman,J. Gieat Rui^ell-Mrcet, Bioomsbuiy, 
wafrJi maker, Decern bet 18. 

Townsend, E. Maiden -lane. Covent-garden, 
Wine and cider merchant, December 18. 


Tullett, \\ . Devon port, grocei, January if*, 

Waterhouse, J. and J. Giuen, Ropcninkers- 
•street, builder*, December 18. 

Weaver, K. Bristol, ironmonger, December 22. 

Windeatt,T. Bridge Town, Devonshire, wool 
le » manufacture* , J.muaiv 6 

Wilkes, I. sen. Burley, Yorkshire, flax spinner, 
December 18. 

Wilson, M. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, December 
29. 

WlolcMdc, R. H. Fibber, ami T. Mastic, 
Whitehaven, Cuinbcilmid, merchants, I)c- 
ClMIlll.'l j|. 

Winch, K. sen. Hawkimrst, Kent, farmer, 
Dcecmbci is. 

Wain man. T. J* ieet- maiket, .stationer, Ja- 
nnar> 4. 

Williams, j,. Fcnchurch-fitreet, merchant, Ja- 
nuary Li. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec, I.— Mrs. Charles Kunciman, of a daugh- 
ter. 

3.— The Lady of Mr. R. F. Newman, of Sion 
Colli gc-gorde ns, of a son. 

3. — The Lady of W. J. Newton, Esq. Argyli- 
streef , nl n daughter. 

6.— The Lady oi J. b. Monk house, Esq. of 
Shepherd’s Bush, of adaugbl**i. 

8, — Mr* Chailes B. fl.mn.in, of Wine-ofliec- 
eourt, of a son. 

— At Bruce, Tottenham, Mis. Joseph Fletcher, 
of a son 

—At the Vicniage, Bi.-hopslone, Norfh Wilts, 
(he Ladyot the Rev. Henry Middleton, of a 
eon. 

|0.— In BTOokc-sticet, Giosvenor-square, Air*. 
Horace Legal I, of a daughter. 

—The Lady of David Wilkinson, Esq. of New 

‘ Bi ond-street, ot a daughter. 

11. At Mi II brook. Hauls, Mrs. Irving, of a 
son. 

M-— At his house m Bryanstoiie-Mqnaie, the 
wife of Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. of a 
daughter. 

— In Hrafton-street, llie Lady of Sandford 
Graham, Esq. M P. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 1 — At Speldhnrst, by the Rev. John 
Darby, Marianne, eldest daughter of John 
Piinee, Esq. to Mr. Edward Roe, surgeon, 
B landlord , Do i set. 

2<— AtSt. Panel as Church, by the Rev. Evan 
Nepean. Frederick Wood, Esq. Lieutenant 
Royal Navy, nephew of Mr. Justice B.iyley, 
to M iss Fan nr, only daughter ot Thomas 
Farrar) Esq. of Mecklcnburgh-'ijimre. 

4. — In the Island ot Jeiisry, by toe very Rev. 
the Dean, Henry H. Price, Ksq. of Neath 
Abbey, Glamorganshire, to Julia Harnet,. 
second daughter of George Struve, Esq. M.D.- 
of St, Helier. 

B.— At the Parish Church Leeds, Air. W. It. 
Kilbinton,of Water-lane, Loud >n, to Lydia, 
tilth daughter of Air. Hallow ell, ot Lced-. 

8.— At St. Geoige's, Hanover-tquaie, William 
Stiles Rup, Esq. of Senieualf.", county of 
York, nephew of Sir Richaid Basset t, to 
Mary Anne, only daughter of James Brau- 
de v, Ksq. of St. John’s Wood. 

— At Fulham Choieli, by the Rev. Wood, 

vicar of Fulham, the Rev. Charles Weadev. 
of Bromplon square, to Eliza, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Shdlon Esq. of 'Hammersmith. 

10.— At Tottenham, Adam Come, jun. Esq. 
of Wellingborough, in the county of Nor- 
thampton, to Elizabeth Ewer, only daughter 
of the late James Coopt r, Esq. of Loudon. 


II — At Streatham, Wm.Wdld, Esq of Mar- 
! in Wane, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Joseph Hairison, Keq. of Balhain 

H. — At Charlton the Rev. Robert Lynbam. 
A.M. to Elizabeth, .second daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Cofsworth.of BJackhcalli. 

l. r » — At St. Margaret’s Roches lei, by the Rev. 
Dr. Griffiths. John Hulme, of Perrv-luil- 
elilfe. Kent, Esq. to Anne, eldest daughter of 
the late Gordon Graham Donaldson, Lieut. 
Col. in the Guards 

18 — At St. Geoige's, Hnnover-sqnare, T. FT. 
CToodier, Ksq of Wrexham, to Loui«a, wi- 
dow ot the late John Inibne, Ksq of Buck- 
lers bury. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. I. — Francis, wife of John Rustall, Esq. of 
Wans lead, Essex, 

— AtChcrtsev, Mrs Joseph Sparrow, much la- 
mented and respected. 

3. — At North lirixtou. uftcr a painful and lin- 
goiing illness, lti her 37th year, Ann Maria, 
the wile ot Mr. G. D. Capcl, of the Bank of 
England. 

— At her bouse in Devon-di ire: pl. t ce, Anna, 
relict of the late Thomas Davies, Esq. Advo- 
cate-General at Calcutta. 

—At bis house, at Leather bead, in Surrey, aged 
72. Mem > Key lie) 1, Ksq. 

5. — Thomas Fanner Ti.rville, Esq, of Clifford’^ 
J 'in, Loudon. 

7 ; — Tlmma* Smith, E^q. of Stoke Newington, 

* aged 71. 

—Mr. Richard Kmght, King-rtrert, Clciken- 
vreil, aged fi7. 

8. — At Albrighton. Salop, aged 33, Catherine, 
wrlc o< Mr. Richard Yales, of Kiug-stieet. 
Snow hdJ. 

12. — After A few days illness, Mary Ann. daugh- 
ter of T. M. Alsager.TRsq Mecklcnburgh. 
aqi are. v 

12. — Joseph Wigg, Esq. of Noith-place, aged 

—Mr". Crowder, the wife of W. H. Crowder, 
Esq at Clapham Common. 

13. — Aged 73, Augustin riuyer, E'q. father of 
Dr. Say er, of Hailey-.street.Cftveiidinh-*quarc. 

1C —Alter a long and painful illness, aged 68, 
Ann. the wile ot Richard Caitwiight, Esq. 
of Hunter-Street Biiiii'm iek-squ.iie 

17. — In consequence of being run over by a 
Horsp in fhe Ken I -road, Mr. S S. Bangban, 
upwards of tbuty ycais a Clerk in the Bank. 








